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G7 PREFACE 


TO 


THE FOURTH EDITION. 


No man that is not utterly unacquainted with the state of things 
among us can be ignorant, that in the last, and especially in the present 
age, there have been many books published, the manifest design of 
which was to set aside revealed religion. Never, in any country where 
Christianity is professed, were there such repeated attempts to subvert 
its divine authority, carried on sometimes under various disguises, and 
at other times without any disguise at all. The most noted writers on 
that side, have been at liberty to produce their strongest objections ; 
these objections have been retailed by others; and many seem to take 
it for granted, that Christianity hath received very sensible wounds by 
the several attacks that have been made upon it, and that they have 
greatly hurt its credit, and weakened its authority. 

But whosoever will be at the pains impartially to examine those of 
the deistical writers that have hitherto appeared among us, and to 
compare them with the answers which have been made to them, will 
find, that upon a nearer view they are far from being so formidable as 
some have been apt to apprehend. And since there are few that have 
leisure or patience for a particular inquiry into the several writings 
which have appeared in this controversy, some judicious persons, who 
wish well to the interest of our common Christianity, have been of 
opinion, that it might be of real service to give a summary view of 
the most noted books that have been published against revealed 
religion for above a century past, together with proper observations 
upon them, From such a view, the reader might be enabled to form 
some notion of the several turns, this controversy hath taken, how 
often the enemies of revealed religion have thought proper to change 
their methods of attack, the different disguises and appearances they 
have put on, and the several schemes they have formed, all directed to 
one main end, viz., to set aside revelation, and to substitute mere 
natural religion, or, which seems to have been the intention of some of 


them, no religion at all in its room. 
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Upon such a comparison between those that have attacked Christi- 
anity, and those that have written in defence of it, it would appear, 
that if it be really true that Deism and infidelity have made a great 
progress among us, it must have been owing to something else than 
the force of reason and argument; that the Christian religion is In no 
danger from a free and impartial inquiry ; and that the most plausible 
objections, which have been brought against it, though advanced with 
great confidence, and frequently repeated, have been fairly and solidly 
confuted. Such a view would make it manifest, that the enemies of 
Christianity have not generally behaved as became fair adversaries, but 
have rather acted as if they judged any arts lawful by which they thought 
they might gain their cause. And yet, notwithstanding their utmost 
efforts for above a century past, they have really been able to say but little 
against the Christian religion, considered in its original purity, as 
delivered by Christ and his apostles, or to invalidate the solid evi- 
dences by which it is attested and confirmed. 

For these reasons it hath been judged, that a short and compre- 
hensive view of the principal deistical writers of the last and present 
age might be of great use. And as the course of my studies hath 
led me to be conversant in several of those writings which have been 
published on both sides, in this important controversy, it was urged 
upon me, by some persons for whom I have a great regard, to under- 
take this work. There was one great objection which hindered me 
for some time from attempting it, and which still appeareth to me to 
be of no small weight, and that is, that as according to the plan that 
was formed, it would be necessary to give an account of the answers 
published to the books I should have occasion to mention, this would 
oblige me to take notice of some of my own. I am sensible how 
difficult it is for an author to speak of his own performances in such a 
manner as not to intrench upon the rules of decency. If he gives a 
favourable character of them, this will be interpreted as a proof of 
his vanity, any appearance of which is usually turned to his disad- 
vantage. And on the other hand, if he should make no mention of 
his own books at all, where the nature of the design in which he is 
engaged, makes it proper for him to mention them, this might perhaps 
be censured as a false and affected modesty. It is no easy matter to 
keep clear of these extremes, and for this reason it would have been a 
particular pleasure to me to have seen this work undertaken by. 
another hand; but as this hath not been done, I have chosen rather to 
attempt it myself, than that a work, which I cannot but think might 
he of real service, should be neglected. It cannot be expected, that a 
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distinct notice should be taken of all the writers that have appeared 
among us against revealed religion for this century past. This, if it 
could be executed, would take too large a compass, and be of no great 
use. A view of the principal of them, or, at least, of those who have 
made the greatest noise, may be sufficient. And the design is not to 
give an historical account of the authors, or of their personal cha- 
racters, but to give some idea of their writings, which alone we have 
properly to do with. 

The method proposed, and for the most part pursued, is this :— 
The several writers are mentioned in the order of time in which they 
appeared. Some account is given of their writings, and of the several 
schemes they have advanced, as far as the cause of revelation is con- 
cerned. And great care has been taken to make a fair representation 
of them, according to the best judgment I could form of their design. 
Some observations are added, which may help to lead the reader into 
a just notion of those writings, and to detect and obviate the ill 
tendency of them. ‘There is also an account subjoined of the answers 
that were published, not all of them, but some of the most remarkable, 
or such as have come under the author's special notice. And very 
probably some have been omitted, which might well deserve to be 
particularly mentioned. 

This may suffice to give a general idea of the following work, at 
the end of which there are some reflections subjoined, which seem 
naturally to arise upon such a view as is here given. Observations are 
made on the conduct of the Deists in the management of the argument. 
And the whole concludes with a brief representation of the evidences 
for the Christian religion, and its excellent nature and tendency. 

What has been now laid before the reader, is taken from the 
preface to the first edition ; and it gives a just account of the original 
nature and design of this work, which was at first intended only to 
make up one volume. But not long after the publication of it, I was 
put in mind of a considerable omission I had been guilty of, in making 
no mention of Mr. Hume, who was looked upon to be one of the most 
subtle writers that had of late appeared against Christianity. About 
the same time was published a pompous edition of the works of the 
late Lord Viscount Bolingbroke, in five volumes, 4:to, the three last of 
which seemed to be principally intended against revealed, and even 
against some important principles of what is usually called natural 
religion. Some persons, for whose judgment and friendship I have a 
great regard, were of opinion, that to complete the design which was 
proposed in publishing the View of the Derstical Writers, it was 
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necessary to take a distinct notice of the writings of Mr. Hume and 
Lord Bolingbroke ; and that in that case it might be of use to make 
more large and particular observations upon them, than could properly 
be done where a number of writers came under consideration. ‘This 
produced a second volume, which, though it had the same title with 
the former, viz., 4 View of the Deistical Writers, yet differed from it 
in this, that it did not contain strictures and observations upon a variety 
of authors, but a large and particular consideration of the only two 


there examined, viz. Mr. Hume and the late Lord Bolingbroke, espe- . 


cially the latter. And this was judged necessary, considering his lord- 
ship’s high reputation as a writer ; and that thereis scarcely any of the 
objections against Christianity which he hath not repeated and urged 
in one part or other of his works, and that with a peculiar confidence, 
and with all the strength of reason, and vivacity of imagination, he was 
master of. And as I then thought I had finished the design, that 
volume ended with an Address to Deists and professed Christians, 
which appeared to me to be a proper conclusion of the whole. 

But after the second volume was published, some letters were sent 
me relating both to that and the former volume, which put me upon re- 
considering some things in them, and making farther additions and illus- 
trations, which I thought might be of advantage to the main design. 
These were thrown into a supplement which made up a third volume, 
and was published separately for the use of those who had purchased 
the two former. 

I am now called upon to publish a new edition of the whole in a 
smaller letter, which reduces the work to two volumes. The chief dif- 
ference between this and the former edition in three volumes is this : 
that the Supplement, which before made a distinct volume, is now taken 
into the body of the work; the several additions and illustrations are 
inserted in the places to which they respectively belong ; and all that 
related to one author is Jaid together in a continued series. To render 
that part of the work,which relates to Lord Bolingbroke,more complete, 
there are subjoined to it, the Reflections on the late Lord Bolingbroke’s 
Letters on the Study and Use of History, which were republished in 
the supplement, with considerable additions and improvements, though 
without the political part. The General Reflections on the Deistical 
Writers, together with the Summary of the Evidences for Christianity, 
were originally placed at the end of the first volume, then intended to 
be the only one. But now that the whole 1s published together in two 
volumes, itis judged they will come more naturally in the second vo- 
lume of this edition ; where also is placed the Address to the Deists 
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and professed Christians, which properly concludes the work ; and 
the Reflections on the present State of Things in these nations are 
added by way of appendix. It gives me some concern that this work 
is become so much larger than was at first intended, which I am afraid 
will prove a disadvantage to it, and disgust or discourage some readers. 
But I hope favourable allowances will be made, considering the extent 
of the design, and the variety of matters here treated of. I believe it 
will appear, that there are few objections which have been advanced in 
this controversy, but what are taken notice of in the following work, 
and either sufficiently obviated, or references are made to books where 
fuller answers are to be found. 

May God in his holy providence follow what is now published with 
his blessing, that it may prove of real service to the important interests 
of religion among us, to promote which, as far as my ability reaches, I 
shall ever account the greatest happiness of my life. And it should be 
the matter of our earnest prayers to God, that all those who value them- 
selves upon the honourable name and privileges of Christians, may join 
in united efforts to support so glorious a cause, in which the preserva- 
tion and advancement of true religion and virtue, the peace and good 
order of society, andthe present and eternal happiness of individuals 
are so nearly concerned. 

I have nothing farther to add, but that in this, as well as the former 
editions, the whole is conducted in a series of letters, which were writ- 
ten to my most worthy, and much esteemed friend, the Reverend Dr. 
Thomas Wilson, Rector of Walbrook, and Prebendary of Westminster, 
in the form in which they now appear. 
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THE DEISTICAL WRITERS, &c. 


IN SEVERAL LETTERS TO A FRIEND. 


LETTER I. 


Some account of those that first took upon them the name of Deists. Lord Herbert of 
Cherbary, one of the most eminent Deistical Writers that appeared in England in the 
last age. His attempt to form Deism into a System. Observations upon his scheme, and 
upon the five principles in which he makes all religion to consist. Itis shown that the 
knowledge of them was very imperfect and defective in the Heathen world; and that 
a revelation from God, for clearing and confirming those important principles, might be 
of great advantage. 


Dear Sir,—I now enter upon the task you have enjoined me, the giving some 
account of the principal deistical writers that have appeared among us for 
above a century past. The reasons given by you and other judicious 
friends, have convinced me that such a work might be of use, if properly 
executed ; we only differed as to the fitness of the person that was to 
execute it. My objections have been overruled; I must therefore set about 
it as well as I can; and if I were sure that others would look upon this 
attempt with the same favourable eye, that your candour and friendship 
fone will incline you to do, I should be in no great pain about the success 
of it. 

The name of Deists, as applied to those who are no friends to revealed 
religion, is said to have been first assumed about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, by some gentlemen in France and Italy, who were willing to 
cover their opposition to the Christian revelation by a more honourable 
name than that of Atheists. One of the first authors, as far as I can find, 
that makes express mention of them, is Viret, a divine of great eminence 
among the first Reformers, who in the epistle dedicatory prefixed to the 
second tome of his Instruction Chretienne, which was published in 1563, 
speaks of some persons in that time who called themselves by a new name, 
that of Deists. These, he tells us, professed to believe a God, but showed 
no regard to Jesus Christ, and considered the doctrine of the apostles and 
evangelists as fables and dreams. He adds, that they laughed at all reli- 
gion, notwithstanding they conformed themselves, with regard to the out- 
ward appearance, to the religion of those with whom they were obliged to 
live, or whom they were desirous of pleasing, or whom they feared. Some of 
them, as he observes, professed to believe the immortality of the soul; others 
were of the Epicurean opinion in this point, as well as about the providence 
of God with respect to mankind, as if he did not concern himself in the 
government of human affairs. He adds, that many among them set up for 


_ learning and philosophy, and were looked upon to be persons of an acute 


and subtle genius; and that, not content to perish alone in their error, they 
B 
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took pains to spread the poison, and to infect and corrupt others, by their 
impious discourses and bad examples.* 

I leave it to you to judge, how far the account, this learned author gives 
of the persons that in his time called themselves Deists, is applicable to 
those among us who take upon them the same title, and which they seem 
to prefer to that of Christians, by which the disciples of Jesus have hitherto 
thought it their glory to be distinguished. That which properly charac- 
terizes these Deists is, that they reject all revealed religion, and discard all 
pretences to it, as owing to imposture or enthusiasm. In this they all agree, 
and in professing a regard for natural religion, though they are far from 
being agreed in their notions of it. They are classed by some of their own 
writers into two sorts, mortal and immortal Deists.t The latter acknow- 
ledge a future state, the former deny it, or at least represent it as a very 
uncertain thing. And though these are, by some among themselves, 
represented under a very disadvantageous character, and as little better 
than Atheists, they are, it is to be feared, the more numerous of the two. 
And indeed some of their most eminent modern writers seem to be very 
easy about these differences. With them all are. true Deists who oppose 
revelation, whether they own future rewards or punishments, or not. And 
they speak with great regard of those disinterested Deists, who profess to 
pursue virtue for its own sake, without regard to future retributions.t 

In giving an account of the deistical writers that have appeared in these 
nations (for I shall not meddle with those of a foreign growth,) I shall go 
back to the former part of the last century; and the first I shall mention, 


and who deserves a particular notice, is that learned nobleman, Lord 


Edward Herbert, Baron of Cherbury. He may be justly regarded as the 
most eminent of the deistical writers, and in several respects superior to 
those that succeeded him. He may te also considered as the first remark- 
able Deist in order of time, that appeared among us as a writer in the last 
century. For the first edition of his book de Veritate was in 1624, when 
it was published at Paris. It was afterwards published at London, as was 
also his book de Caussis errerum, to which is subjoined his treatise de 
Religione Laici. Some years after this, and when the author was dead, his 
celebrated work de Religione Gentilium was published at Amsterdam, in 
1663, in quarto, and it was afterwards reprinted there in 1700, in octavo, 
which is the edition I make use of; and an English translation of it was 
published at London in 1705. 

His lordship seems to have been one of the first that formed Deism into a 
system, and asserted the sufficiency, universality, and absolute perfection 
of natural religion, with a view to discard all extraordinary revelation, as 
useless and needless. He seems to assume to himself the glory of havine 
accomplished it with great labour, and a diligent inspection into all 
religions ; and applauds himself for it, as happier than any Archimedes§. 
This universal religion he reduceth to five articles, which he frequently 
mentioneth in all his works. 1. That there is one supreme God. 2. That 
he is chiefly to be worshipped. 3. That piety and virtue is the principal 
part of his worship. 4. That we must repent of our sins, and if we do so, 
‘God will pardon them. 5. That there are rewards for good men, and 

unishments for bad men, in a future state ; or, as he sometimes expresseth 
it, both here and hereafter. These he represents as common notices inseribed 
by God on the minds of all men, and undertakes to show that they were 
universally acknowledged in all nations, ages, and religions. This is par= 


* See Bayle’s Dictionary, article Viret. + Oracles of Reason, p. 99. 
See Christianity as old as the creation, Pp. 332, 333. ed. 8vo. 
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ticularly the design of his book de Religione Gentilium ; though it is but 
comparatively a small part of that work which tendeth directly to prove that 
these articles universally obtained: the far greater part of it is taken up 
with an account of the Heathen religion and ceremonies, which he hath 
performed with an abundance of learning, and hath intermixed many 
softening apologies for the Pagan superstition and idolatry. 

As he represents these five articles as absolutely necessary, the five 
pillars as he calls them, on which ail religion is built, so he endeavours to 
show that they alone are sufficient, and that nothing can be added to them, 
which can tend to render any man more virtuous, or a better man. But 
then he subjoins this limitation, ‘‘ provided these articles be well explained 
in their full latitude.*”” This universal religion which all men agree in, his 
lordship represents to be the only religion of which there can be any 
certainty; and he endeavours to show the great advantages that would 
arise from men’s embracing this religion, and this only. One of the 
reasons he offers to recommend it, is this, that this Catholic or universal 
religion answers the ultimate design of the holy scriptures. ‘* Sacrarum 
literarum fini ultimo intentionique quadrat.” He adds, that ‘‘all the 
doctrines, there taught, aim at the establishment of these five Catholic 
articles, as we have often hinted; there is no sacrament, rite, or ceremony 
there enjoined, but what aims, or seems to aim, at the establishment of 
these five articles.’’ See his reasons at the end of his Religio Laici. 

One would be apt to think, by what this noble writer here offers, that 
he must have a very favourable opinion of Christianity as contained in the 
holy scriptures; since he represents it as the great design of all its doctrines, 
and even of the rites and sacraments there enjoined, to establish those great 
principles in which he makes religion properly to consist. Accordingly he 
expressly declares in the above-mentioned treatise, that it was far from his 
intention to do harm to the best religion, as he there calls Christianity, or 
the true faith, but rather to establish both.+ | 

But I am sorry that I am obliged to say, that notwithstanding these fair 
professions, his lordship on all occasions insinuateth prejudices against all 
revealed religion, as absolutely uncertain, and of little or no use. He 
inveigheth promiscuously, as many others have done since, against all 
pretences to revelation, without making a distinction between the false and 
the true. He often speaks to the disadvantage of particular religion, which 
is a name he bestoweth upon the Christian religion, and any revelation that 
is not actually known and promulgated to the whole world. And he 
representeth it as containing doctrines, which disgust some men against all 
religion, and therefore is for recommending what he calls the universal 
religion, as the best way to prevent men’s having no religion at all. And 
particularly he insinuates, that the Christian religion granteth pardon on 
too easy terms, and derogateth from the obligations to virtue.{ A reflec- 
tion which is manifestly owing to a misapprehension or misrepresentation of 
the doctrine of Christianity on this head. So he elsewhere supposeth, that 
the faith there required is no more than a bare assent to the doctrines there 
taught, though nothing is capable of a clearer proof, than that the faith on 
which so great a stress is laid in the gospel-covenant, is to be understood 
of a vital operative principle, which purifieth the heart, and is productive of 
good works; and that the necessity of true holiness and virtue is there 
strongly inculeated. The charge he advanceth against Christianity might 
be more justly retorted upon himself, who, though he mentions it to the 
praise of his universal religion, that it giveth no licence to sin, but bindeth 


* Appendix to Relig. Laici, Qu. 3d. + Relig. Laici. p. 28. 
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men strictly to the severity of virtue; yet to show what reason sinners have 
to hope for pardon, offereth several pleas and excuses that tend to extenuate 
the guilt of sin. Particularly he urgeth, that men’s sins are not for the 
most part committed out of enmity against God, or to cast dishonour upon 
him, but with»a view to their own particular advantage or pleasure, and are 
chosen by them under the appearance of some good.* And in his book, de 
Veritate, he declares, that those are not lightly to be condemned, who are 
carried to sin by their particular bodily constitution, and he instances 
particularly in the rage of lust and anger, any more than a dropsical person 
is to be blamed for his immoderate thirst, or a lethargic person for his 
laziness and inactivity. He adds, indeed, that he does not set up as an 
apologist for wicked men, but yet that we ought to pass a mild censure upon 
those who are carried to sin by a corporal and almost necessary propensity 
to vice. Neque tamen me hic conscelerati cujusvis patronum sisto; sed in 
id solummodo contendo, ut mitiori sententia de vis statuamus, qui corporea, 
brutali, et tantum non necessaria propensione in peccata prolabuntur. This 
apology may be carried very far, so as to open a wide door to licencious- 
ness, and would soon introduce a very loose morality. 

But not to insist upon this, I would observe that the principal design of 
his treatise de Religione Laici seems to be to show, that the people can 
never attain to any satisfaction as to the truth and certainty of any parti- 
cular revelation, and therefore must rest in the five articles agreed to by all 
religions. This particularly is the intention of his fourth and fifth queries in 
the appendix to that treatise. In his fourth query he supposes that the 
things which are added to those common principles, from the doctrines of 
faith, are uncertain in their original; and that though God be true, the 
laics can never be certain that what is pretended to be a revelation from 
God is indeed a true revelation from God. In his fifth query he urgeth, 
that supposing the originals to be true, yet they are uncertain in their 
explications. To this purpose he takes notice of the multiplicity of sects 
among Christians ; and that the laics can never be sufficiently sure of the 
meaning of the revelation, concerning which there are so many contro- 
versies ; that in order to arrive at any certainty in these matters, it would 
be necessary either to learn all languages, to read all the celebrated 
writers, and to consult all those learned men that have not writtten, a 
method which is manifestly absurd and impracticable; or else to have 
recourse to a supreme judge of controversies appointed by common 
consent. | 

It is an observation that will undoubtedly occur to you on this occasion, 
that his lordship here maketh use precisely of the same way of talking, to 
show that the laics can have no certainty about any revelation at all, which 
the writers of the Romish church have frequently urged to show the 
necessity the people are under to rely entirely upon the authority of the 
church or pope, because of the difficulties or the impossibility of their 
coming to any certainty in the way of examination or private judgment. 
But if the laity cannot be certain of revealed religion, because of the con- 
troversies that have been raised about the articles of it, for the same reason 
it may be said, that they can arrive at no certainty with respect to his lord- 
ship’s Catholic universal religion; for though he representeth men as 
universally agreed in the five articles in which he makes that religion to 
consist, it is undeniable that there have been great controversies about 
them; and that the modern Deists, as well as ancient philosophers, are 
divided in their sentiments in relation to them, especially when explained, 
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as he requireth they should be, in their full latitude. He ought not, there- 
fore, to make a thing’s being controverted to be a proof of its uncertainty, 
and that men can come to no satisfaction about it; a principle which he 
and other Deists often insist upon, but which manifestly leads to universal 
scepticism. But this is not the only instance, in which arguments have 
been brought against Christianity, that in their consequences tend to sub- 
vert all religion, and all evidence and certainty of reason. 

From this general view of Lord Herbert’s Scheme, it sufficiently appears 
that his design was to overturn all revealed, or, as he calls it, particular 
religion, and to establish that natural and universal religion, the clearness 
and perfection of which he so much extols, in its room, as that which alone 
ought to be acknowledged and embraced as true and divine. 

I shall now freely lay before you some observations that have occurred to 
me in considering the scheme of this noble author. 

One is this, that he hath carried his account of natural religion much 
farther than some others of the Deists have done. It were to be wished, 
that all that glory in this character would agree with this noble lord in a 
hearty reception of those articles, which he representeth as so essentially 
necessary, and of such vast importance. These he would have to be 
explained in their full extent, and that except they be properly explained 
they are not sufficient ; and thus explained they include the belief not only 
of the existence, but the attributes of God, of some of which, in his book 
de Veritate, he gives a good account, and of his providence and moral 
government. He asserts that God is to be worshipped, and that this 
worship includeth our offering up to him our prayers and thanksgivings ;* 
that piety and virtue are absolutely necessary to our acceptance with God : 
and he particularly urgeth the necessity of observing the ten command- 
ments: that we are obliged to repent of our sins in order to our obtaining 
forgiveness, and that this repentance includeth both a sorrow for our sins, 
and a turning from them to the right way. He also insisteth upon the 
belief of the immortality of the soul, and a future state of rewards and 
punishments, in which God will recompense men according to their 
actions, and even according to their thoughts.+ These things he supposeth 
to be common notices, so clear that he can scarcely be accounted a reason- 
able creature who denieth them. And yet I am afraid, if all these things 
are to be looked upon as necessary, many that call themselves Deists will 
be as loth to admit his lordship’s natural and Catholic religion, as Christi- 
anity itself. There is reason to apprehend, that some of their strongest 
prejudices against Christianity arise from its setting those principles in too 
clear a light, and enforcing them in too strong a manner. It is true, that 
when they are for putting a fair gloss upon Deism, and asserting the 
sufficiency and perfection of natural religion abstracted from all revelation, 
they are willing to have it thought that their religion includeth the belief of 
those important articles. They are then obliged to have recourse to his 
lordship’s system, and the arms he hath furnished them with, but at other 
times they make it plainly appear that they are far from being fixed in 
these principles. His lordship declares, that it is necessary these articles 
should be well explained. And indeed they are expressed in very general 
and indefinite terms. But there is no great likelihood of their agreeing in 
the explications of them. It is a thing well known, that many who have 
made no small figure among our modern Deists, have denied some of his 
lordship’s five articles, at least taken in the extent in which he seems 
willing to understand them. God’s moral government and particular provi- 
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dence, his worship, especially as it includes prayer and praise, man’s free 
agency, the immortality of the soul, anda future state of retributions, have 
made no part of their creed. Some of them have been far from pleading 
for that strictness of virtue, which his lordship tells us natural religion 
obliges men to; and instead of urging the necessity of repentance, have, 
after Spinosa, represented it as a mean, an unreasonable, and wretched 
thing.* And the rewards and punishments of a future state have been ex- 
ploded under the notion of bribes and terrors, a regard to which argueth 
a sordid and mercenary temper of soul, inconsistent with a true and 
generous virtue. 


Another reflection that it is proper to make on Lord Herbert’s scheme is 


this: that these five principles, in which he makes his universal religion to 
consist, were not so very clear and well known to all mankind, as to make 
an external revelation needless or useless. His lordship indeed supposeth 
them to be common notices inscribed by a divine hand in the minds of men: 
and accordingly he sets himself to prove, with a great show of learning, in 
his book de Religione Gentilium, that these principles were universally 
believed and acknowledged by the people in all ages, countries, and reli- 
gions. But any man that carefully examines his book will find, that all 
that he realy proves is no more than this; that there were some imperfect 
vestiges of these important truths preserved among the Gentiles, and that 
the knowledge of them was never absolutely and totally extinguished, 
which will be easily allowed. But he has not proved, that the people, or 
even all those that passed for wise and learned, had a distinct knowledge 
and assurance of those principles, especially if taken in their just extent. 
The testimonials he hath produced by no means prove such a universal 
agreement : what he seemeth principally to rely upon is the reasonableness 
and evidence of the principles themselves, which he supposeth to be so 
plain, that no rational man can be ignorant of them. Thus he declares, 
that he would sooner doubt whether the beams of the sun shone upon those 
regions, than suppose that the knowledge of God, the evidences of whose 
existence and perfections are so obvious from his works, did, not enlighten 
their minds.¢ And he cannot be persuaded, that any of them worshipped 
the sun as the chief deity, because of the incredible absurdity of such a 
practice, which he well exposes.t But when we are inquiring what men 
do in fact believe and practise, we are not to judge of it from what we 
apprehend it is reasonable for them to believe and practise. 

If this were a proper place to take a distinct view of the proofs he hath 
offered, in relation to his famous five articles, it would be no hard matter to 
show, that according to his own representation of the case, they were not 
so universally acknowledged and clearly known among the Gentiles, as to 
make a farther revelation and enforcement of them to be of no use or ad- 
vantage. This might be particularly shown with regard to the first and 
second of these articles, viz. that there is one supreme God, and that 
this God is to be worshipped ; which are principles of the greatest import- 
ance, and which lie at the foundation of all the rest. Notwithstanding the 
pains he hath taken to excuse and palliate the pagan superstition and 
idolatry, and to prove that they worshipped the one true God, the same 
that we adore, under various names, and by various attributes ; yét he 
owns, that what were at first only different names, came, in process of time, 
as superstition increased, to be regarded and worshipped as different gods, 
ft is plain, from express and formal passages, produced by him from 


* Poenitentia virtus non est, sive ex ratione non oritur: quem facti poenitet bis miser 
seu impotens est. Spin. Eth. Pt. 4. Prop, 54. 
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ancient writers, that some nations worshipped no other deities but the sun, 
moon, and stars. When in the third chapter of his book de Relig. Gentil. 
he mentions the names of the deities which were in use among the Hebrews, 
and shows that those names and titles were also used among the Gentiles ; 
he owneth that the Hebrews appropriated these names and titles to the one 
supreme God, superior to the sun, but that the Gentiles unders ocd by 
them no other than the sun itself. He thinks it indeed probable that the 
worship they rendered to the sun was symbolical, and that they intended 
to worship God by the sun, as his most glorious sensible image ; and some- 
times he is very positive that they did so, and that they rendered no 
proper worship to any but the supreme God. But at other times he speaks 
very doubtfully about it, and pretends not positively to assert it, but leaves 
the reader to his own judgment in this matter.* And elsewhere he ac- 
knowledges that the people, perhaps, did not sufficiently understand this 
symbolical worship. Symbolicum illum cultum haud satis forsan intellexit.+ 
It is indeed a little strange, that if the notion and belief of one only supreme 
God universally obtained among the Gentiles, none but the Hebrews should 
have made the acknowledgment of the one supreme God, the maker and 
Lord of the universe, the fundamental article of their religion; and that in 
the laws of other states, particularly among the learned and polite nations 
of Greece and Rome, Polytheism was established, and the public worship 
was directed to be offered to a multiplicity of deities. Many of the hea- 
thens, by his own acknowledgment, thought that the god they were to 
worship should be visible, and looked upon it to be incongruous, that he 
who demanded worship from all, should hide himself from his worshipper «.t 
And though it was a notion which generally obtained among them, that 
some kind of external worship was necessary to be rendered to their deities, 
yet, as to the manner of their worship, he doth not deny that some of the 
heathen rites were ridiculous, others absurd and even impious. To which 
it may be added, that some of their wisest men acknowledged, that they 
were ignorant of the proper manner in which God is to be worshipped, 
except he himself, or some person sent by him, should please to reveal it. 
There is a remarkable passage in Plato’s second Alcibiad, which hath been 
often quoted. Socrates meeting Alcibiades, who was going to the temple 
to pray, proves to him that he knew not how to perform that duty aright, 
and that therefore it was not safe for him to do it, but that he should wait 
for a divine instructor to teach him how to behave both towards the gods 
and men ; and that it was necessary that God should scatter the darkness 
which covered his soul, that he might be put in a condition to discern good 
and evil. To the same purpose, Iamblichus, in Vita Pythag. cap. 28, 
speaking of the principles of divine worships, saith, “ It is manifest that 
those things are to be done which are pleasing to God, but what they are 
it is not easy to know, except a man were taught them by God himself, or 
by some person that had received them from God, or obtained the know- 
ledge of them by some divine means.” 

The third article mentioned by his lordship as universally agreed on, is, 
that piety and virtue is the principal part of God’s worship. But not to 
urge, that the proof he brings of a universal agreement in this principle 
seems to be very defective, this article would be of no great use, except 
men were also generally agreed as to the nature and extent of true piety 
and virtue. And it can scarcely be reasonably denied, that a revelation from 
God, pointing out our way to us, and containing a clear signification of 
the divine will, with regard to the particulars of the duty required of us, 
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would be of great use. Lord Herbert himself, after having mentioned some 
virtues which were honoured among the Pagans, acknowledgeth, that be- 
sides these there were many other things looked upon to be necessary to 
true piety, especially those things which showed a devout or grateful tem- 
per towards the gods, and the observation of the public rites and ceremonies 
of religion ;* which is, in other words, to say, that the joining in supersti- 
tious and idolatrous worship, for such the established public worship was, 
made up a necessary part of the heathen piety and virtue, and was counted 
a principal ingredient in a good man’s character. 

As to the fourth article, that men must repent of their sins, and that if 
they do so God will pardon them, it might easily be shown that the Gen- 
tiles were far from being agreed what are to be accounted sins ; since some 


sins and vices of a very enormous kind were not only practised and pleaded 


for by some of their philosophers, but permitted and countenanced by the 
pulic laws; nor were they agreed what is included in a true repentance. 
His lordship himself acknowledgeth that the ancients seldom used the 
word repentance in the sense in which we take it.+ And that they did not 
look upon it to be an atonement for all crimes, but for those of a less hein- 
ous nature; and that they generally looked upon other things to be also 
necessary, and laid the principal stress upon lustrations, and the rites of 
their religion, for purifying and absolving them from guilt. And any one 
who duly considers, that the dispensing of pardon is an act of the divine 
prerogative, the exercise of which depends upon what seemeth most fit to 
his supreme governing wisdom, cannot but be sensible that it must needs 
be a great advantage to be assured, by an express Revelation from God, 
upon what terms the pardon of sin is to be obtained, and how far it is to 
extend. 

With regard to the fifth article about future rewards and punishments, 
which he representeth to be, as it realy is, of vast importance, though he 
sometimes expresseth himself as if the heathens were generally agreed that 
good men would be rewarded with eternal life; at other times he intimates 
that they only agreed in this, that there would be rewards and punish- 
ments in a future state; and sometimes, that they held this only, that 
there would be rewards for good men, and punishments for bad men, either 
in this life or after it. And he himself frequently owns, in his book de 
Veritate, that what kind of rewards shall be conferred, or punishments 
inflicted, cannot be certainly known from the light of natural reason.t 

But we need not insist farther on these things. His lordship himself 
fairly granteth, that the knowledge the Gentiles had of the one supreme 
God was lame and imperfect ; which he attributes to the sloth or cunning 
of the priests, who neglected to instruct the people, or instructed them 
wrongly ; and that from thence it came to pass, that the rays of the divine 
light being intercepted, a wonderful darkness overspread the minds of 
the vulgar. ‘‘ Unde etiam factum, ut radiis divini luminis interceptis, 
mira caligo vulgi animis obducta esset.§ And he observes, that by what 
was added by the priests, poets, and philosophers, the whole fabric of 
truth was in danger of falling to the ground. Tota inclinata in caswmque 
prona nutavit veritatis fabrica.|| And at the close of his book de Relig. 
Gentil., he owns, that at length, the purer parts of divine worship being 
neglected, the whole of religion sunk by degrees into superstition; and 
that those five articles were almost overwhelmed with a heavy load of errors, 
so as to be perceived only by the wiser sort of men, a perspicacioribus viris, 
2. e. by those who had a penetration above the vulgar. 


* De Relig. Gentil. p. 250. + Ibid. p. 268. { De Veritate, p. 57, and alibi. 
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Now this being a true representation of the case as it stood in fact, 


_ whatever it was owing to, it can scarcely be reasonably denied, that if God 


should, in compassion to the corrupt and ignorant state of mankind, grant 
an express revelation of his will, to clear and restore those great principles 
which had been so much obscured and perverted, to recover men to the 
right knowledge and worship of God, and to explain and enforce the main 
important parts of their duty, this would be of signal benefit to the world, 
and a remarkable proof and effect of his great goodness. His lordship, 
indeed, in several parts of his works, throws out hints and suspicions as if 
either such a revelation from God could not be given, or at least that there 
can be no way of knowing, or being assured, that such a revelation has 
been really given; but he nowhere offers any proof of it. The general 
invectives he so frequently makes against priests, oracles, impostures, prove 
nothing, except it be allowed to be a reasonable principle, that because 
there have been false pretenders to revelation, therefore there never was, 
nor can be a true one; a way of talking and reasoning, this, that might 
pass among the inferior tribe of deistical writers, but which is absolutely 
unworthy of his lordship’s sense and learning. Whereas it may rather be 
gathered from it, that mankind, in all ages, have been generally persuaded, 
that it was both possible for God to grant an extraordinary revelation of 
his will, and that if he did, it would be of great advantage. Impostors 
have built upon this principle, but this doth not show the principle itself to 
be false, which hath as good a title to pass for a common notion, as some 
of the five articles which he representeth to be so clear and universally 
acknowledged. The only reasonable conclusion that can be drawn from 
the many impostures and false revelations, which have been put upon man- 
kind, is not that all pretences to revelation are false and vain, but that we 
ought to be very careful to distinguish the false from the true, and impar- 
tially to consider and examine the proofs that are brought, and not to 
receive any revelation without sufficient credentials of its divine authority. 
But it would be a most unreasonable limitation of the divine power and 
wisdom to affirm, either that God cannot make extraordinary discoveries of 
his will to particular persons, in such a manner that the persons to whom 
they are immediately communicated, may be certain that they came from 
God ; or that he cannot commission and enable such persons to communi- 
cate to others what they have received from him, or cannot furnish them 
with such credentials of their divine mission, as may be sufficient to con- 
vince the world that they were sent of God, and to make it reasonable for 
others to receive the doctrines and laws which such persons deliver in his 
name. And it hath been proved, with great strength and evidence, that 
this hath actually been the case with regard to the Christian revelation. 

There are other reflections that might be made on Lord Herbert’s system, 
but I am willing to give you and myself a little respite, and shall therefore 
reserve them to be the subject of another letter. 
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LETTER II. 


Farther observations on Lord Herbert’s scheme. The philosophers not qualified to 
recover mankind from the darkness and corruption into which they were fallen. The 
usefulness of the Christian revelation to that purpose. Its not having been univer- 
sally promulgated in all nations and ages, no just prejudice against it. Other objec- 
tions of Lord Herbert considered. Writers that have appeared against him. 


S1r,—In my former letter an account was given of Lord Herbert’s scheme ; 
and it was shown, that taking the state of mankind, and of the Gentile 
world, as it really was, according to his own representation of the case, an 
express revelation from God, confirmed by his divine authority, for clearing 
and enforcing those articles which his lordship supposeth to be necessary, 
would be of great use. I now add, that in fact the Christian revelation 
hath been of signal advantage to the world, for giving men a clearer know- 
ledge and fuller certainty of those important truths than they had before. 
Our noble author, indeed, speaks with admiration of the ancient philosophers, 
as capable of instructing men in a proper manner, if they would have 
attended to their instructions. But then he owns that the people had little 
regard to the purer doctrine of the philosophers.* And, indeed, I do not 
see how it could be expected, that they should place any dependence upon 
their dictates, which were for the most part regarded only as the tenets of 
their several schools, in which the people had little concern. They were 
not the ministers of religion, nor could pretend to any authority that should 
make them be regarded as the guides and instructors of mankind, or cause 
their opinions to pass for laws. The most eminent among them were con- 
tradicted by others of great name; many of them laboured to make all 
things appear doubtful and uncertain; and those of them that had the 
noblest notions, frequently affected to conceal them, or were afraid to 
divulge them. What Alcinous hath observed concerning Plato, with 
respect to the inquiry concerning the chief good, might be applied to some 
other matters of great importance. ‘‘ That which is worthy of all honour, 
such as the supreme Good, he conceived not easy to be found, and if found, 
not safe to be declared.’’+ His lordship assureth us, that the philosophers 
were always displeased with the superstitious worship of the people. But 
if this were the case, they seem to have been very improper persons to re- 
claim them from it, since it was a universal maxim among them, and 
particularly recommended by one of the best of them, Epictetus, that 
every man ought to worship according to the laws or customs of his country.f 
And it is well known that their established worship was polytheism and 
idolatry. Varro, in a passage quoted by his lordship, divides the heathen 
theology into three kinds: the fabulous, which belonged to the poets; the 
physical, which was that of the philosophers ; and the civil. He speaks 
with disregard of the two former, and represents the last as that in which 
the people were concerned, and which alone could be of real use to them, 
And this he explaineth to be that which was established by the laws, and 
administered by the priests, and which showed what gods they were 
publicly to worship, what rites they were to observe, and what sacrifices 
it was proper for any man to offer.§ 

If a reformation of the world by the philosophers was not to be expected, 


* De Relig. Gentil. p. 310. 
+ See Alcinous’s doctrine of Plato, cap. 2 


t Epict. Enchirid 38 7, in Stanley’s lives of the philosophers. 
pict. Enchirid. cap. 38. 
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for the reasons now given, his lordship will own it was not to be hoped for 
from the priests, against whom he bitterly inveighs as the authors of all 
superstition, and of the great corruption of religion in the heathen world. 
And as little was it to be expected from the lawgivers and great men of the 
state, who generally patronized the established superstition, of which they 
themselves had been, in a great measure, the authors or promoters, and 
were ready to punish any that opposed it. And if there were any of them 
who were for reforming and correcting some abuses in the public supersti- 
tions, and exploding some of the grosser fables that were received among 
the people, as his lordship observes Mutius Sceevola the chief pontiff, and 
Varro, were for doing, he owns that the attempts were vain and ineffectual, 
because the errors and superstitions were become inveterate.* This being 
the true state of the case, it is hard to see what other method could be 
taken, that would prove so effectual to recover mankind from their super- 
stition and idolatry, as the giving an extraordinary revelation, attended with — 
sufficient credentials, to instruct men in the name of God, concerning the 
nature of true religion, to assure them of the certainty of its great principles, 
and to enforce the practice of its important duties by the strongest and most 
prevailing motives. 

And accordingly, when Christianity appeared with the most illustrious 
attestations of a divine mission and revelation from heaven, it effected what 
no precepts or doctrines of the philosophers had been able to do. The 
pagan polytheism and superstition fell before it; and it hath actually pro- 
duced this great advantage, that the principles upon which our author 
layeth so much stress, have been better known and understood, and more 
universally acknowleged than they were before. It is incontestible, that 
Christians are more generally agreed in those great principles, than ever 
men were in the Pagan world. They are set in a clearer light, and men 
come to a greater certainty about them. That they are so far preserved 
among the Mahometans, was also originally owing to the light of the Jewish 
and Christian revelation. And it is very probable that his lordship himself 
is very much obliged to Cristianity, though he doth not acknowledge it, for 
the full persuasion he every where expresseth as to these important articles, 
several of which were denied by some, and doubted by others of the ancient 
philosophers. 

Though, therefore, it is not to be wondered at, that those among the Deists 
who have an aversion to these principles, when taken in their just extent, — 
should be against Christianity, yet Lord Herbert, who asserteth them to be 
of such vast consequence, ought, one should think, to have been very 
thankful to God for having enforced them by an express and well-attested 
revelation, and given them a divine sanction. And if he were sincere in the 
acknowledgement he sometimes makes, that the explaining and enforcing 
those great principles, is the ultimate design of the holy scripture, to which 
all its doctrines, and even its rites and sacraments tend, he ought certainly 
to have entertained very favourable thoughts of Christianity, of its doctrines, 
as well as precepts, and even of its rites and positive institutions. 

But that which seemeth principally to have prejudiced his lordship against’ 
Christianity is, that it is what he calleth a particular religion; whereas the 
true religion must be universal, and promulgated to all mankind. He fre- 
quently urgeth, that nothing less than such a universal religion as he 
pleadeth for, can support the honour of God’s universal providence, and the 
care he exerciseth towards the whole human race; which no particular reli- 
gion can do; and that otherwise the Gentiles must be supposed to be 
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universally lost and damned, which it were cruel and injurious to God to 
imagine. This is what hath been often urged and repeated by the Deists since. 

To this it may be justly answered, that those who maintain the Christian 
revelation, may think as honourably as any others consistently can of the 
universal care and providence of God towards mankind. Nowhere is this 
more clearly asserted than in the sacred writings, which declare God’s uni- 
versal goodness and benignity towards the human race in strong terms, and 
that he hath been continually doing them good, and hath never left himself 
without witness among them. We must not indeed carry this so far as to 
assert, that all men have an actual knowledge of the great principles of 
religion, and of their duty, because we may imagine that the universal care 
of Providence towards mankind requireth that it should be so ; which seems 
to be the course of his lordship’s reasoning; for this is contrary to evident 
and undeniable fact and experience. But we acknowledge that God hath 


_ given to all men the principle of reason, together with a natural sense of 


right and wrong, which would be of great use to assist them in the know- 
ledge of religion, and to direct them in the practice of their duty, if duly 
cultivated, and improved to the utmost that it is naturally capable of. But 
besides this, Christians generally maintain, and the holy scriptures lead us 
to think, that God hath from time to time made extraordinary discoveries 
of his will to mankind; that some such discoveries were made to the first 
ancestors of the human race, who were bound by all obligations to transmit 
them to their posterity ; that therefore there was an original universal reli- 
gion, embraced by the first parents of mankind, and transmitted from them 
to their descendants; that accordingly some of the most eminent ancient 
philosophers ascribed the knowledge and belief of some of the great prin- 
ciples, insisted upon by this noble author, to a tradition derived from the 
most early ages, though his lordship never maketh the least mention of 
tradition, as one source of that knowledge and belief of these things, which 
obtained among the nations; that this religion, which was both originally 
derived from revelation, and agreeable to nature and reason, was gradually 
obscured, and became greatly corrupted, though still some remarkable traces 
and vestiges of it remained among the Gentiles ; that God was pleased in 
his wise and good providence to interpose by various methods, and by 
raising up excellent persons from time to time, to keep those remains of the. 
ancient religion from being totally extinguished; that at last he was graci- 
ously pleased to send his Son into the world, a person of divine dignity and 
glory, to recover men to his true knowledge and pure worship, to direct and 
assist them in the practice of their duty, to show them the true means of 
their reconciliation and acceptance with God, and to bring life and immor- 
tality into the most clear and open light ; that this revelation was attended 
with the most illustrious attestations, and made a wonderful progress through 


a considerable part of the known world, and would have spread still farther 


than it did, if it had met with such a reception as the excellency and im- 
portance of it well deserved ; and finally, that as to those to whom it never 
was actually communicated, God will deal with them in a just, a wise, and 


an equitable way, and will make all proper allowances for their want of the 


advantages which others enjoy. The asserters of the Christian revelation 
are under no obligations to limit God’s universal benevolence. They leave 
those that are destitute of this revelation to God’s infinite mercy; and can 
think more favourably of their case, than those consistently can do, who 
will not allow that they were under any great darkness, and suppose them 
to have acted in manifest Opposition to the most clear universal heht. 

» The objection arising against the Christian revelation for want of its 
being universally known and promulgated, hath been often considered and 
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obviated, nor is this a proper place to enter upon a large and particular dis- 
cussion of it. At present it may be sufficient to observe, that the objection 
proceeds upon a wrong foundation; viz., that the universal goodness and 
benignity of the common Parent of the universe requireth that he should 
communicate his benefits to all his creatures alike, and in equal degrees. 
It is evident, in fact, that in the distribution of his benefits God acteth as a 
free and sovereign benefactor, dispensing them in very various degrees, 
always undoubtedly for wise reasons, but those reasons often not known to 
us. It cannot reasonably be denied, that he bath made some whole classes 
of beings vastly superior to others in valuable gifts and endowments, and 
capacities for happiness : and some individuals of the same class of beings 
are favoured with much greater advantages than others. And, if we look 
particularly into God’s dealings with the human race, we may observe a 
very remarkable variety. Some are from the beginning endued with much 
greater natural abilities, and more excellent dispositions, and are placed in 
a more favourable situation, and happier circumstances. Some whole 
nations are eminently distinguished from others, not only with respect to 
many other advantages of human life, but with respect to the means of 
moral improvement, and are furnished with more excellent helps for making 
a progress in wisdom and virtue, and consequently in true happiness. All 
these differences between persons and nations are under the direction of 
divine Providence, as all must own that acknowlege a Providence, as his 
lordship professeth to do. And those that are distinguished from others by 
superior advantages, ought to be thankful to God for those advantages, and to 
ascribe them to his goodness, and not deny that God hath given them those 
advantages, because there are others that have them not, or not in an equal 
degree. Since therefore the distinguishing some persons and nations with 
valuable advantages above others, is not inconsistent with the universal 
benignity of the great Parent of mankind, for if it were he would not do it, 
it can never be proved, that he may not grant a revelation to any part of 
mankind, except at the same time it be granted equally to the whole world. 
Indeed, if all men every where were required actually to believe that revela- 
tion, and were to be condemned for not believing it, it would be necessary 
to have it universally promulgated; but since the actual belief of it is 
required of those only to whom it is actually published, and they, to whom 
it is not made known are not put into a worse condition than if there had 
been no such revelation granted at all, no argument can be brought to show 
that it is inconsistent with the divine wisdom or goodness, to grant such a 
revelation to some part of mankind, though it be not actually promulgated 
to the whole human race. Especially if, in its own nature and original 
intention, it was fitted and designed to be of universal extent; which is the 
case of the Christian revelation. Those therefore who are so circumstanced 
as to have an opportunity of knowing it, ought to be very thankful to God 
on that account, and not refuse or reject their own advantages and privileges, 
because all others are not partakers of them as well as they. This would 
be a most absurd and irrational conduct. 

I shall only further observe, that this author seems frequently to make it 
a great objection against what he calls particular religion, that it insisteth 
upon other things as necessary, besides the religion of nature, as contained 
in these five articles. Religion, according to him, is notitiarum communium 
symbolum,* a creed containing common notions or truths; and these com- 
mon notices he reduceth to the five above mentioned. But will any man 
undertake to prove, that God cannot reveal any truths to mankind, but 
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recisely these five articles, or that all useful religious knowledge is wholly 
absolved in them? May there not be truths which, though not precisely 
the same with those articles, may be of great use for clearing and confirming 
them, for instructing men in the fuller knowlege of God, and of his will, 
and of the methods of his grace towards us, or for directing us in our duty, 
and animating us to the practice of it? And must all these be discarded at 
once, as of no use in religion, because they are distinct from the articles so 
often referred to? Or must a well attested revelation be rejected, because 
it containeth some things of this kind? Our noble author himself, though 
he supposes these articles to be absolutely necessary, seems not to be quite 
sure that they are sufficient. For he observes, that God’s judgments and 
proceedings are not fully known to any man; and therefore he will not take 
upon him possitively to pronounce, that these articles are sufficient. Quam 
0b causam neque eos sufficere protinus dixerim.* But if they should be 
supposed to comprehend all that is required from the heathens, who never 
had the light of the Christian revelation, it does not follow that they are 
also alone sufficient for those to whom this revelation is made known. For 
supposing God to give an extraordinary revelation of his will for restoring 
religion when greatly corrupted, and clearly directing men in the way of 
salvation, and helping forward their improvement in divine knowlege, and 
in a holy and virtuous practice, as it would be a signal advantage to those 
to whom such a revelation is given, so it must necessarily lay them under 
additional obligations. Some things would, in consequence of it, be neces- 
sary to be believed, and done, by those to whom this revelation is made 
known, which they were not so expressly obliged to believe and practise 
before. And it would be a strange thing to complain against that revelation 
on this account, or accuse if of falsehood, and to choose rather to be without 
the signal advantage of such a revelation, and its glorious benefits, privi- 
leges, and hopes, than to be obliged to receive the discoveries it brings, and 
to practise the duties which result from them. 

One of the first English writers that published animadversions on Lord 
Herbert’s scheme (for I shall not take notice of what some learned foreigners 
have done this way), was Mr. Richard Baxter, ina book published in 1671, 
which he calls, More reasons for the Christian religion, and no reason 
against it. And which he designed as an appendix to his excellent treatise 
of the reasons of the Christian religion. One part of this book contains, 
Animadversions on a Tractate de Veritate, written by the noble and 
learned Lord Edward Herbert, Baron of Cherbury. This writer makes 
judicious reflections on several passages in that book; but takes no notice 
of his Tract de Religione Laicr, nor of that learned work de Religione 
Gentilium, which probably he had not seen. The celebrated Mr. Locke, in 
his Essay on Human Understanding, hath some observations on Lord Her- 
bert’s five articles, to show, that however reasonable they may appear to be, 
they cannot be justly accounted common notices in the sense in which that 
lord represents them; viz. as clearly inscribed by the hand of God, in the 
minds of all men.t And in his Reasonableness of Christianity as de- 
livered in the Scriptures, he hath, without formally mentioning Lord 
Herbert, furnished a proper antidote against his scheme, by showing, with 
great clearness and force, the usefulness of divine revelation for setting the 
great principles of the law of nature, and the important duties of religion 
and morality in a strong and convincing light, and enforcing them with the 
most powerful motives; and that the mere natural unassisted light of reason 
was, as things were circumstanced, insufficient and ineffectual for that 

* De Relig. Gentil. p. 293. 
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fersnone,” This matter is also fully and distinctly treated in Dr. Whitby’s 
earned work, intituled, The Necessity and Usefulness of the Christian 
Revelation, by reason of the Corruptions of the principles of natural Reli- 
gion among Jews and Heathens. London, 8vo. 1705. 

The only author among us, that I know, who hath formally considered 
the whole of Lord Herbert’s scheme, and undertaken a direct answer to his 


' writings, is the Reverend Mr. Halyburton, professor of divinity in the Uni- 
' versity of St. Andrew, in a book which was published, after the author’s 


death, at Edinburgh, in 1714, 4to. intituled, Natural Religion insufficient, 
and Revealed necessary to Men’s Happiness, ‘in which particularly 
the writings of the learned Lord Herbert, the great patron of Deism; to wit, 
his books de Veritate, de Religione Gentilium, and his Religio Laici, in so 
far as they assert nature’s light able to conduct us to future blessedness, are 
considered, and fully answered.” In this elaborate performance he sets 
himself largely and distinctly to show that the light of nature is greatly 
defective, even with respect to the discoveries of a Deity, and the worship 
that is to be rendered to him; with respect to the inquiry concerning man’s 
true happiness; with respect to the rule of duty, and the motives for en- 
forcing obedience. That it is unable certainly to discover the means of 
obtaining pardon of sin; or to eradicate inclinations to sin, and subdue its 
power. And, lastly, he argues its insufficiency from a general view of the 
experience of the world. He afterwards proceeds distinctly to consider the 
five articles to which the Lord Herbert reduces his catholic religion. He 
answers the proofs his lordship has brought to show that those articles did 
universally obtain ; and, on the contrary, offers several proofs to show that 
they did not so obtain. And he endeavours distinctly to answer the prin- 
cipal arguments and pleas urged by Lord Herbert, and after him, by Mr. 
Blount, for the sufficiency of natural religion. Whosoever carefully ex- 
amines what this learned and pious author has offered on these several 
heads, will find many excellent things; though the narrowness of his notions 
in some points hath prejudiced some persons against his work, and hindered 


them from regarding and considering it so much as it deserves. 


I shall here conclude my account of Lord Herbert, in which I have been 
the more particular, because as he was one of the first, so he was con- 


fessedly one of the greatest writers that have appeared among us in the 
deistical cause. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
A remarkable Incident, relating to Lord Herbert, considered. 


S1r,—After I had finished the two foregoing letters, I saw a large anonymous 
letter, which was sent to you, and by you communicated to me, relating to 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury. This letter deserves particular notice; and 


what I have to observe upon it may be properly inserted here, immediately 


after the observations which have been made upon that noble writer in the 
preceding letters. I readily agree with this gentleman, in acknowledging 
what, as he observes, Mr. Baxter owns in his animadversions on Lord 
Herbert’s tracts de Veritate, that there are excellent things in that book, 
and that many of the rules there proposed may be of great use. But I had 
no occasion to take particular notice of them, as I proposed only to make 
some general observations on his lordship’s scheme, as far as the cause of 
Christianity is concerned. I hope the writer of that letter, who appears to 
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be a man of sense, and a friend to Christianity, as well as a great admirer 
of Lord Herbert, will find, upon perusing the foregoing reflections, that I 
have done his lordship justice, and not pushed the charge against him 
farther than there is just ground for it. What I have there said is perfectly 
agreeable to what this ingenious gentleman has observed in this letter: 
where, after having said, that Lord Herbert is commonly reputed to have been 


the first starter of Deism in the seventeenth century ; he adds, “ Supposing — 


the charge to be true, as I greatly suspect it is, yet Iam convinced upon 
several good reasons, that he was nevertheless a Deist of more honour, and 
of greater candour and decency, as he was of far greater parts and learning, 
than many that have appeared under that denomination since.” He sub- 
joins, ‘‘ Had he lived in these days, wherein the subject, then new, has 
been throughly canvassed, and no stone left unturned to find out the truth, 
and bring it into fair light, I own I have charity enough to suppose, and 
almost to believe, that Lord Herbert would either have been an advocate 
for revelation, or at least have forborne opposing it.” 

This gentleman takes notice of a manuscript which he had lately seen, 
containing the life of the Lord Herbert of Cherbury, drawn up from 
memorials penned by himself, and which is now in the possession of a gen- 
tleman of distinction whom he does not name. He mentions that lord’s 
good conduct when he was ambassador at Paris, and some other things 
that do not come within the compass of my design, which is not to give an 
account of the lives and characters of the authors I mention, but only to 
consider their writings, and those no farther than they relate to the con- 
troversy between the Christians and the Deists. But there is one thing in 
that manuscript life of Lord Herbert, which the writer of the anonymous 
letter calls a surprising incident, and which is indeed of such a nature, 
that I cannot pass it by without a particular notice. 

After having observed, that Lord Herbert’s tract, de Veritate, was his 
favourite work, he produceth a large extract relating to it in that lord’s 
own words, signifying, that though it had been approved by some very 
learned men, to whom he had shown it, among whom he mentions Grotius, 
yet as the frame of his whole book was so different from what had been written 
heretofore on this subject, and he apprehended he should meet with much 
Opposition, he did consider, whether it were not better for him for a while 
to suppress it. And then his lordship proceeds thus : 

‘* Being thus doubtful in my chamber, one fair day in the summer, my 
casement being open towards the south, the sun shining clear, and no wind 
stirring, I took my book, de Veritate, in my hands, and, kneeling on m 
knees, devoutly said these words. O thou eternal God, author of this light 
which now shines upon me, and giver of all inward illuminations ; I do 
beseech thee, of thine infinite goodness, to pardon a greater request than a 
sinner ought to make: I am not satisfied enough, whether I shall publish 
this book: if it be for thy glory, I beseech thee give me some sign from 
heaven; if not, I shall swppress it. 1 had no sooner spoken these words, 
but a loud, though yet gentle noise, came forth from the heavens (for it was 
like nothing on earth) ; which did so chear and comfort me, that I took my 
petition as granted, and that I had the sign I demanded ; whereupon also I 
resolved to print my book. This, how strange soever it may seem, I pro- 
test, before the eternal God, is true: neither am I any way superstitiously 
deceived herein; since I did not only clearly hear the noise, but in the 
serenest sky that ever I saw, being without all cloud, did, to my thinking, 
see the place from whence it came.’’ 

The ingenious writer of the letter says, he will make no remarks on this 
incident, but sends it as he finds it; but he makes no doubt, that some 
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observations upon this and other things in that life, would be acceptable to 
the friends of religion. 

{ shall mention some reflections that have occured to me upon this 
occasion, 

I have no doubt of his lordship’s sincerity in this account. The serious 
air with which he relates it, and the solemn protestation he makes, as in the 
presence of the eternal God, will not suffer us to question the truth of what 
he relates ; viz. that he both made that address to God which he mentions, 
and that, in consequence of this, he was persuaded that he heard the noise 
he takes notice of, and which he took to come from heaven, and regarded 
it as a mark of God’s approbation of the request he had made. And accord- 
ingly this great man was determined by it to publish his book. He seems 
to have considered it as a kind of imprimatur given to it from heaven, and 
as signifying the divine approbation of the book itself, and of what was 
contained in it. 

I cannot help thinking, that if any writer, zealous for Christianity, had 
given such an account of himself, as praying for, and expecting a sign from 
heaven to determine his doubt whether he should publish a book he had 
composed in favour of the Christian cause; and, upon hearing a noise, 
which he took to be from heaven, had looked upon it as a mark of the 
divine approbation, and as a call to publish that book, it would have 
passed for a high fit of enthusiasm, and would no doubt have subjected the 
author to much ridicule among the gentlemen that opposed revealed reli- 
gion. What judgment they will pass upon it, in Lord Herbert’s case, I do 
not know. But, considering the great partiality they have often shown in 
their own favour, and against Christianity, it is not improbable, that some 
of them may be apt to interpret this incident, as giving a divine sanction to 
a book which contains indeed several important truths, but withal hath some 
principles which are unfavourable to the Christian religion; or, at least, 
they may be willing to have it believed, that this is as much to be depended 
upon, as the signs and attestations said to be given from heaven to the 
first preachers and publishers of the gospel revelation. 

There are some things observable in Lord Herbert’s solemn address to 
God, which, I think, are highly commendable, and would incline one to 
think very favourably of his lordship’s intentions. He discovereth in it a 
great veneration for the Deity, and a deep sense of his dependence upon 
him as the author of light, and the giver of all inward illuminations. This 
is agreeable to the sentiments of the best and wisest men in all ages. But 
yet I think it may be justly doubted, whether an address of such a particular 
kind, as that made by his lordship, was proper or regular. It does not 
seem to me, that we are well founded to apply for, or to expect an extra- 
ordinary sign from heaven for determining doubts concerning the expe- 
diency of publishing a book. Methinks if a man hath used his best 
endeavours to find out truth, and which certainly ought not to be neglected, 
hath humbly applied to God to assist and direct him in his inquiries ; if he 
hath the testimony of his own conscience to the uprightness of his own 
intentions, and that he is not actuated by pride and vain glory, by an affecta- 
tion of singularity, or any worldly sinister ends and views; and if he is 
satisfied, upon the most diligent and impartial examination, that what he 
hath advanced is both true, and of great importance to mankind, and is 
only afraid of the opposition it may meet with, I think, in such a case, 
especially if he hath also the advice of good and judicious friends concerning 
it, he hath sufficient grounds to proceed upon, and doth not need a par- 
ticular sign from heaven to determine him. This seems to be a putting it 
on a wrong foot, since God hath not in his word given us any ground to 
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expect that he will answer such a request; nor is there any reason to expect 
it from the nature of the thing. His lordship himself seems to have sus- 
pected that such an address and expectation was not regular, when he begs 
of God to pardon it, as being a greater request than a sinner ought to 
make. I believe it will be acknowledged, that sudden impressions, or sup- 
posed signs from heaven, like that upon which Lord Herbert seemeth to lay 
so great a stress, are very equivocal, and not much to be depended upon 
for information in truth, or direction in duty. They may lay persons open 
to mistake and delusion. It cannot be denied that in such cases men are 
in danger of being imposed upon by the warmth of their own imaginations, 
especially if they be wrought up to a strong desire and expectation of an 
extraordinary sign from heaven, in favour of a design which they heartily 
wish should succeed. 

T think it is evident, from his own account of it, that this was Lord 
Herbert’s case. His mind was full of his book, highly prepossessed in 
favour of its truth and usefulness. He seems not to have been diffident of 
the truth and goodness of the book itself, but only to have been in doubt 
about the expediency of its publication; and he took a very extraordinary 
way to obtain direction concerning it. Nothing less would satisfy him than 
a sign from heaven, and it is plain that he was big with expectation. His 
imagination was warmed with the hope of a sign that should be a mark of 
the divine approbation. It is not to be wondered at, that a mind thus pre- 
pared should be disposed to interpret any incident that should happen in 
favour of its own prepossessions, and as countenancing the purpose he had 
entertained in his own breast. Taking it in this view, nothing happened 
but what may reasonably enough be accounted for, without supposing any 
thing supernatural in the case. He doth not mention any articulate voice 
or words spoken to him as from heaven, directing him what to do, or sig- 
nifying an approbation of his.design. He only maketh mention of a noise 
that seemed to him to come from heaven. He giveth no particular account 
what kind of noise it was, but only that it was loud and yet gentle, and 
that it came from heaven, for it was like nothing on earth; that it was in a 
serene sky, and that to his thinking he saw the place from whence it came. 
In this situation of his mind, any noise that happened at that precise junc- 
ture, and which had something unusual in it (and it is easy to suppose 
several things of this kind), might be apt to make an impression on his 
imagination. I shall only put one supposition, and it is this, that at that 
time it might happen to thunder at a distance, which might well be 
in summer time, though in that part of the sky which was within his 
view, there was no cloud to be seen, and all seemed perfectly serene. And 
the noise of thunder heard remote, to use Milton’s phrase, coming at that 
instant, when the soul was filled with expectation of something extraordi- 
nary, would undoubtedly greatly affect him, and might be regarded as a 
sign of approbation from heaven, which was what he sought for. And 
aan wonder that it comforted and cheered him, as his lordship observes 
it did. 

It is, I must confess, a great satisfaction to me to reflect that the evidence 
of the Christian revelation doth not depend upon such equivocal signs as 
this. The attestations given to the first preachers and publishers of the 
Gospel were of such a kind, that supposing them to have really happened, 
they could not reasonably, or with the least appearance of probability, be 
ascribed to any thing but a divine interposition, and therefore might justly 
be regarded as marks of the divine approbation of the Christian scheme. 

Upon this occasion I cannot help drawing some kind of parallel in my own 
mind, between this incident that happened to this noble lord, and that ex- 
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traordinary appearance from heaven which St. Paul gives an account of, and 
which, with what followed upon it, had such an effect upon him, as to. 
conquer his obstinate prejudices, and to engage him to profess and preach 
that faith in Christ, which he himself had zealously persecuted before. | 
believe the warmest advocates for Christianity would be ready to own, that 
if that great apostle had had no better account to give of the reasons and 

motives of his conversion, than such a sign from heaven as Lord Herbert 
mentions, this would have been a very slender foundation either for himself 
or others to go upon in receiving the Christian doctrine as of divine original. 

But the slightest comparison of the cases may let us see that there is a wide 

and amazing difference between them. Lord Herbert’s mind was prepos- 

sessed with the expectation of a sign from heaven, He sought it, he applied 

to God for it, he had a hope that something of this kind would happen. 

And when the thing came which he took for a sign, it was in favour of 
what he no doubt strongly wished and desired before. And yet, prepos- 

sessed as his imagination was, he heard no voice of words, no articulate 

language, signifying to him the divine will. But St. Paul was the farthest 

in the world from desiring or expecting a sign from heaven in favour of the 

religion of Jesus. On the contrary, his mind was at that very instant 

wholly possessed with the strongest prejudices against it. He was then 

going to Damascus with a commission from the high priest, to seize the 

disciples of Jesus, and bring them to Jerusalem to be punished; and he 

was persuaded in his own conscience that he was right in doing so. He 

breathed out threatenings and slaughter against them, as the sacred writer 

expresseth it. And he himself tells us, that he verily thought with himself, 

that he ought to do many things contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth. 

In this circumstance of things, if we should suppose him seized with a 

sudden pang of enthusiasm, though this is by no means likely to have hap- 

pened to him, as he was travelling along the road at noon-day with several 

others in his company; but if we should suppose that something of this 

kind happened to him, and that he saw an extraordinary light from heaven, 

which he took to be a sign that heaven approved the work in which he was 

then engaged ; or if he had thought he also heard a voice from above speak- 

ing to him, and animating him to go on and courageously to execute the 

commission he had received from the high-priest, and promising him success 

in it, there might possibly be some pretences for ascribing it to the working 

of an overheated imagination, filled with the design he was upon, which 

engaged all his thoughts and resolutions. But it is plain that, in the temper 

he was then in, he could not possibly have the least expectation of Jesus of 
Nazareth’s appearing to him with a celestial splendour and glory, calling to 

him with a majestic voice from heaven, and in words which he distinctly 

heard, reproving him for his enmity to him, and persecuting rage against 

his disciples, appointing him his minister and apostle, and commissioning 

him to preach the Gospel to the Gentiles, and to mvite them to a participa- 

tion of the benefits and privileges of his kingdom, which were things the 

most remote from his apprehension that could possibly be conceived. 

I need not here particularly repeat all the circumstances of a story so 
well known as that of the divine appearance which occasioned St. Paul’s 
conversion, But taking in the whole, as he himself relateth it, it is abso- 
lutely impossible that it should have been the effect of his own enthusiastic 
imagination, considering how his mind. was at that time disposed. To 
which may be added the consequent effects which showed the reality of it. 
Struck blind with the glory of the appearance, he was obliged to be led to 
Damascus. And it was only by the laying on of Ananias’s hands, in the 
name of Jesus, that he had his sight restored. There was immediately a 
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wonderful change in his dispositions, notions, and inclinations. He became 
enlightened at once, without human instruction, in a perfect knowledge of 
the religion of Jesus, than which nothing could be more contrary, in many 
points, to the pharisaical principles and prejudices he had so deeply imbibed. 
He was indued with the most extraordinary gifts of the Holy Ghost, and 
had a power of communicating those gifts to others by the laying on of his 
hands in the name of a crucified and risen Jesus; and in the same sacred 
name was enabled to perform the most illustrious miracles. These were 
matters of fact in which he could not be deceived himself, and of which 
there were numbers of witnesses. And accordingly he went through the 
nations preaching Jesus Christ, and him crucified, as the Saviour and Lord, 
which he did with such evidence, and had such extraordinary attestations 
from heaven accompanying him, that vast numbers were brought over by 
his ministry to embrace a religion which was absolutely contrary to their 
most rooted prejudices, inclinations, and interests. | 

There might possibly be some suspicions with regard to the relation of a 
fact so circumstanced as was that of Lord Herbert. It might be thought 
possible that an author might feign an approbation from heaven in favour of 
some peculiar notions he had entertained, and of a book of which he was 
very fond, and upon which he seems to have valued himself. Not that I 
think there is any reasonable ground of suspicion that this noble writer 
feigned what he relates concerning this incident. But yet some may sup- 
pose that an author might possibly be under some temptation to deviate 
from the rules of truth in such a case. But no such suspicion can be enter- 
tained in St. Paul’s case, that he should have feigned a heavenly appearance 
in favour of a religion which he was well known to have hated, persecuted, 
and despised, and which was absolutely contrary to the prejudices to 
which he had been so obstinately addicted, and to all his worldly expecta- 
tions, connections, and interests. To which it may be added, that he gave 
the highest possible proof of his own sincere belief of the fact as he has 
related it, by his inviolable adherence to that religion to which he was by 
this extraordinary means converted ; though he exposed himself by it to the 
bitterest persecutions, and to the greatest and most various labours and 
sufferings that any one man ever endured ; and which he bore with an invin- 
cible constancy, and even with a divine exultation and joy, supported by 
the testimony of a good conscience, and the hope of a glorious reward in 
the heavenly world. 

Upon the whole, let us put the supposition that Lord Herbert, in the 
account he hath given of what happened to him, has had the strictest 
regard to truth, which for my part I have no doubt of; and that the account 
St. Paul hath given of the extraordinary appearance to him from heaven is 
also true. There is this vast difference between the cases, that, granting all 
that happened to Lord Herbert to have been as he relates it, there is nothing 
in it but what may be accounted for in some such manner as that mentioned 
above, without supposing any thing supernatural in the case; but granting 
the truth of the relation which St. Paul gives of the divine appearance to 
him, with the effects that followed upon it, there is no possibility of account- 
ing for it in a natural way, or indeed in any other manner, than by owning 
an extraordinary and supernatural interposition. Though, therefore, the 
former, granting it to be true, can by no means be depended upon as a 
certain mark of the approbation of heaven, given to Lord Herbert’s book, 
yet the latter, supposing it in like manner true, affordeth a convincing 
proof of an extraordinary attestation given from heaven to the divine mission 


and glory of acrucified Jesus, and to the truth and divine origin of the 
Christian reyelation, 
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I may, perhaps, be thought to have expatiated too much in my reflections 
on this occasion, but I hope I shall be excused when it is considered that 
the incident is of so uncommon a nature, that it relateth to a person of 
Lord Herbert’s character and eminency, and that the account of it is ex- 
tracted from memorials written by himself. 

I shall make no farther remarks on the anonymous letter than to observe, 
that the writer of it makes mention of the answers to Lord Herbert, pub- 
lished by Mr. Baxter and Mr. Halyburton. He also takes notice of the 
Weekly Miscellany as having lately appeared against him. The two former 
I have taken notice of above; the latter I have not seen, and therefore 
know not how far some of the observations, there made, may have coincided 
with mine. 


LETTER III. 


Observations on Mr. Hobbes’s writings. He sometimes professeth a regard to the scrip- 
ture as the word and law of God, at other times ridicules inspiration or revelation. 
He attempts to invalidate the sacred Canon, and makes religion and the authority of 
scripture to depend entirely on the authority of the magistrate. His strange maxims 
in morality and politics. His scheme tends to subvert natural religion as well as 
revealed. Confuted by several learned authors. 


Sir,—In my two former letters some observations were made on the writings 
of that eminent Deist, Lord Herbert of Cherbury. The next writer I shall 
mention was in several respects of a different character from that noble 
lord, though also very famous in his time, the noted Mr. Thomas Hobbes 
of Malmsbury. There have been few persons whose writings have had a 
more pernicious influence in spreading irreligion and infidelity than his ; 
and yet none of his treatises are directly levelled against revealed religion ; 
and, therefore I shall content myself with some brief general reflections 
upon them. He sometimes affects to speak with veneration of the sacred 
writings. He expressly declareth, that though the laws of nature are not 
laws as they proceed from Nature, yet ‘‘ as they are given by God in holy 
scripture, they are properly called laws; for the holy scripture is the voice 
of God, ruling all things by the greatest right.”* But though he seems 
here to make the laws of scripture to be the laws of God, and to derive 
their force from his supreme authority, yet in many other passages, some 
of which I shall have occasion to mention, he supposeth them to have no 
authority but what they derive from the prince or civil power. He some- 
times seems to acknowledge inspiration to be a supernatural gift, and the 
immediate hand of God; at other times he treats the pretence to it as a 
sign of madness ; and, by a jingle upon the words, represents God’s speaking 
to the ancient prophets in a dream or vision, to be no more than their 
dreaming that he spoke to them, or dreaming between sleeping and waking.+ 
To weaken the authority of the sacred canon, he endeavours to show, that 
the books of Moses, and the historical writings of the Old Testament, were 
not written by those whose names they bear, and that they are derived to 
us from no other authority but that of Esdras, who restored them when 
they were lost.{ A supposition in which he hath been since followed by 
others on the saine side, and very lately by a noble lord, though the absur- 
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dity of it is manifest, and hath been fully exposed.* As to the writings of 
the New Testament, he acknowledgeth that they as ancient as the times of 
the apostles, and that they were written by persons who lived in those 
times, some of whom saw the things which they relate, which is what many of 
our modern Deists seem unwilling toown. And though he insinuates that 
the copies of the scriptures were but few, and only in the hands of the 
ecclesiastics, yet he adds, that he sees no reason to doubt but that the 
books of the New Testament, as we have them, are the true registers of 
those things which were done and said by the prophets and apostles.+ But 
then he most absurdly pretends, that they were not received as of divine 
authority in the Christian church till they were declared to be so by the 
council of Laodicea, in the year after Christ 364 ; though nothing is capable: 
of a clearer proof, than that their authority was acknowledged among Chris- 
tians from the apostolic times. 

He expressly asserts that we have no assurance of the certainty of Scrip- 
ture but the authority of the church, and this he resolveth into the authority 
of the commonwealth, and declares that till the sovereign ruler had pre- 
scribed them, ‘‘ the precepts of Scripture were not obligatory laws, but 
only counsel and advice, which he that was counselled might without injus- 
tice refuse to observe, and being contrary to the laws, could not without 
injustice observe,” that the word of the interpreter of Scripture is the word 
of God, and the sovereign magistrate is the interpreter of Scripture, and of 
all doctrines, to whose authority we must stand.t Yea, he carrieth it so 
far as to pronounce that Christians are bound in conscience to obey the 
laws of an infidel king, in matters of religion; that ‘‘ thought is free, but 
when it comes to confession of faith, the private reason must submit to the 
public, that is to say, to God’s lieutenant.”” And accordingly, he alloweth 
the subject, being commanded by the sovereign, to deny Christ in words, 
holding firmly in his heart the faith of Christ; and that in that case, ‘ it 
is not he that denieth Christ before men, but his governor and the laws of 
his country.”§ And he expressly declareth, that idolatry to which a man 
is compelled by the terror of death is not idolatry. And this being the case, 
it is not to be wondered at that he speaks with contempt of the ancient mar- 
tyrs. In this the succeeding Deists have not failed to imitate him. They 
have reproached those excellent persons as having died as a fool dieth,|| as 
if it were a ridiculous and senseless thing to endure hardships and sufferings 
for the sake of truth and conscience. And yet those have been always 
justly admired who have exposed themselves to the greatest dangers in a 
noble cause, and who would not do a base thing to save their lives. 

_ Mr. Hobbes acknowledgeth the existence of God, and that we must of 
necessity arise from the effects which we behold to the eternal Power of all 
powers, and Cause of all causes; and he blames those as absurd who call 
the world, or the soul of the world, God; but he denies that we know any 
more of him than that he exists ; and seems plainly to make him corporeal ; 
for he affirms, that that which is not body, is nothing at all.€ And though 
he sometimes seems to acknowledge religion and its obligations, and that 
there is an honour and worship due to God, prayer, thanksgivings, obla- 
tions, &c. yet he advanceth principles which evidently tend to subvert all 
religion. The account he gives of it is this, ‘‘ that from the fear of power 
invisible, feigned by the mind, or imagined from tales publicly allowed, 
ariseth religion, not allowed superstition.’’ And he elsewhere resolveth 


* Reflections on Lord Bolingbroke’s letters, p. 51, &c. ; Leviath. p. 204. 
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religion into things which he himself derides ; viz. ‘‘ opinions of ghosts, 
ignorance of second causes, devotion to what men fear, and taking of things 
casual for prognostics.*”’ He takes pains, in many of his works, to prove 
man to be a necessary agent, and expressly asserts the materiality and mor- 
tality of the human soul; and he represents the doctrine concerning the 
distinction between soul and body in man to be an error contracted by the 
contagion of the demonology of the Greeks. We may observe, by the way, 
the great difference there is in this respect between Mr. Hobbes and Lord 
Herbert. This noble writer has reckoned the notion and belief of a future 
state among the common notices naturally obvious to the minds of all men ; 
but the account Mr. Hobbes is pleased to give of it is this, that the belief 
of a future state after death, “‘ is a belief grounded upon other men’s saying 
that they knew it supernaturally, or that they knew those, that knew them, 
that knew others, that knew it supernaturally.’’+ 

That we may have the better notion of this extraordinary writer, it may 
not be amiss to mention some other of his maxims. He asserts, that by the 
law of nature every man hath a right to all things, and over all persons, and 
that the natural condition of man is a state of war, a war of all men against 
all men; that there is no way so reasonable for any man as to anticipate, 
that is, by force and wiles to master all the persons of others that he can, so 
long till he sees no other power great enough to endanger him. That the 
civil laws are the only rules of good and evil, just and unjust, honest and 
dishonest ; and that antecedently to such laws every action is, in its own 
nature, indifferent ; that there is nothing good or evil in itself, nor any com- 
mon laws constituting what is naturally just and unjust; that all things are 
measured by what every man judgeth fit, where there is no civil govern- 
ment, and by the laws of society, where there is one.{ That the power of 
the sovereign is absolute, and that he is not bound by any compacts with 
his subjects ; that nothing the sovereign can do to the subject can properly 
be called injurious or wrong; and that the king’s word is sufficient to 
take any thing from any subject, if there be need, and the king is judge of 
that need.§ 

In Mr. Hobbes we have a remarkable instance what strange extravagancies 
men of wit and genius may fall into, who, whilst they value themselves upon 
their superior penetration, and laugh at popular errors and superstition, 
often give into notions so wild and ridiculous, as none of the people that 
govern themselves by plain common sense could be guilty of. It will 
hardly be thought too severe a censure to say, that Mr. Hobbes’s scheme 
strikes at the foundation of all religion, both natural and revealed. That 
it tendeth not only to subvert the authority of the scripture, but to destroy 
God’s moral administration. That it confoundeth the natural differences of 
good and evil, virtue and vice, and taketh away the distinction between 
soul and body, and the liberty of human actions. That it destroyeth the 
best principles of the human nature, and instead of that innate benevolence, 
_ and social disposition which should unite men together, supposeth all men 
to be naturally in a state of war with one another. That it erecteth an 
absolute tyranny in the state and church, which it confounds, and maketh 
the will of the prince or governing power the sole standard of right and 
wrong; and that it destroyeth all the rights of private conscience, and 
indeed leaveth no room for conscience at all. . 

But notwithstanding the ill-tendency of many of Mr. Hobbes’s principles, 
yet the agreeableness of his style, of which he was a great master, joined to 
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his dogmatical way of pronouncing with a very decisive air, and the very 
oddness and apparent novelty of his notions, gave them a great run for a 
time, and did no small mischief. He himself boasteth of the good reception 
his Leviathan met with among many of our gentry : but the manifold absur- 


dities and inconsistencies of his scheme, and the pernicious consequences of _ 


it to religion, morality, and the civil government, have been so well exposed, 
and set in a clear light, that there are not many of our modern Deists that 
would be thought openly to espouse his system in its full extent. And yet 
it cannot be denied, that there are not a few things in their writings 
borrowed from his, and that some of them have chosen rather to follow 
him than Lord Herbert in several of his principles; and particularly in 
asserting the materiality and mortality of the human soul, and denying man’s 
free agency. 

Mr. Hobbes met with many learned adversaries; among whom we may 
particularly reckon Dr. Seth Ward, afterwards Bishop of Salisbury, and 
Archbishop Bramhal. The latter argued with great acuteness against that 
part of his scheme which relates to liberty and necessity; and afterwards 
attacked the whole of his system in a piece called the Catching of the Levia- 
than, published in London in 1658 ; in which he undertakes to demonstrate, 
out of Mr. Hobbes’s own works, that no man who is thoroughly a Hobbist 
can be “‘a good Christian, or a good commonwealth’s-man, or reconcile 
himself to himself.’’ The Reverend Mr. Tenison, afterwards Archbishop of 
Canterbury, gave a summary view of Mr. Hobbes’s principles, with a judi- 
cious confutation of them, in a book called, The Creed of Mr. Hobbes 
examined, published in 1670. To these may be added the famous Earl of 
Clarendon, who wrote ‘‘a brief view and survey of the dangerous and per- 
nicious errors to the church and state in Mr. Hobbes’s book, intituled Levia- 
than.” This was published in 1676. Bishop Parker, Mr. Tyrrel, but 
above all, Bishop Cumberland, in his justly celebrated work de Legibus 
Nature, did also distinguish themselves in this controversy. It is to be 
observed, that the learned writers, who opposed Mr. Hobbes, did not so 
much apply themselves to vindicate revealed religion, or the Christian 
system, as to establish the great principles of all religion and morality, 
which his scheme tended to subvert; and to show, that they had a real 
foundation in reason and nature. And in this they certainly did good 
service to religion. Yet some of the enemies of revelation endeavoured to 
take advantage of it, as if this showed that there is no other religion but the 
law of nature, and that any extraordinary revelation is needless and useless. 
Thus on every supposition these gentlemen seem resolved to carry their cause 
against Christianity. If there be no law of nature, no real difference in the 
nature of things, between moral good and evil, virtue and vice, there is no 
such thing as religion at all, and consequently no Christian religion. On 
the other hand, if it be proved, that there is such a thing as the religion and 
law of nature, which is founded in the very nature and relations of things, 
and agreeable to right reason, then it is concluded, that this alone is suffi- 
cient, and that it is clear and obvious to all mankind ; and therefore they 
need no revelation to instruct them in it, or assure them of it. A very 
wrong conclusion this! since it is manifest that a well attested revelation 
from God would be of very great use, both farther to clear and confirm 
some of the important principles of natural religion, which though in them- 
selves reasonable, were in fact greatly obscured and perverted in the corrupt 
state of mankind ; and also to instruct men in things, which however highly 
useful to be known, they could not have clearly discovered or been fully 


HE of, by the mere unassisted light of nature without a divine reve- 
ation. 
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This might lead one into a train of reflections on the connection there is 
between natural and revealed religion. But I must content myse!f with 
giving short hints of things. To enlarge farther upon them would not suit 
my present design. You will probably hear from me again soon: and in 
the mean time, I am, &c. 


LETTER IV. 


Mr. Charles Blount’s Notes on the Life of Apollonius Tyaneus, designed to expose Chris- 
tianity. His Religio Laici copied for the most part from Lord Herbert. He had a 
chief hand in the Oracles of Reason. He attacks the doctrine of a mediator as un- 
worthy of God, His remarkable concession that it is not safe to trust to Deism alone, 
without Christianity joined with it. Mr. Toland, another Deistical Writer, very fond 
of asserting paradoxes. ‘The design of his Amyntor to render the Canon of the New 
Testament uncertain. He gives a large catalogue of spurious Gospels, and attempts to 
show that they were equally received and acknowledged in the primitive times, with 
the Gespels which are now looked upon as authentic. The contrary fully proved in the 
answers that were made to him. 


Sir,—Amone those who openly avowed the cause of Deism, and seemed 
zealous to promote it, may be reckoned Charles Blount, Esq. In 1680, he 
published a translation of the two first books of Philostratus’s Life ef Apol- 
lonius Tyaneus, with large notes, which are manifestly intended to strike 
at revealed religion. Apollonius, you know, was a Pythagorean philoso- 
pher that lived in the first century, whose character and miracles were 
opposed by the Pagans to those of our Lord Jesus Christ. Hierocles wrote a 
book to this purpose, which was answered by Eusebius, who hath plainly 
proved, that Philostratus was a vain and fabulous writer, and that his ac- 
counts are full of romantic stories and ridiculous fables. And whoever im- 
partially considers Philostratus’s book, which is still extant, must be con- 
vinced that Eusebius’s censure upon it is Just. Nothing can be supposed 
more different than Philostratus’s manner of writing, stuffed with rhetorical 
flourishes and vain ostentations of learning, is from the plain, sober, artless 
narration of the evangelists, which hath all the characters of genuine unaf- 
fected simplicity, and a sincere regard to truth. To which it may be added, 
that Apollonius’s philosophy, and the wonders he is said to have wrought, 
all tended to uphold the reigning established superstition and idolatry, 
which, at the same time, had all worldly advantages on its side; and yet 
was not able to oppose the progress of Christianity, which triumphed over 
it, though destitute of all those advantages, and though it had all the pow- 
ers of the world against it. A manifest proof this, how vastly superior the 
evidence of our Saviour’s divine character and miracles was to any thing 
that could be produced in opposition to it. And yet many of our modern 
Deists have been fond of running the parallel between Apollonius and Jesus 
Christ. Mr. Blount, in his notes, has thrown out several insinuations against 
the miracles of our Saviour, in which he has been followed, and even ex- 
ceeded, by some succeeding writers, of whom I may afterwards give some 
account. This gentleman has, on several occasions, discovered a strong 
prejudice against the scriptures, and shown how willing he is to lay hold 
on whatsoever he thinks may expose them. It could be only owing to this 


that he finds fault with that manner of expression, he opened his mouth and 
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said.* A censure which may be thought to proceed from an extraordinary 
nicety, rather than a true justness of taste. But though this and other 
oriental idioms and forms of speech may differ from what is usual among us, 
the language of scripture has been always admired by the best judges. 

In 1683, the same gentleman published a small book, entitled Religio 
Laici, which is little more than a translation of Lord Herbert’s treatise of 
the same name. The additions and improvements he has made are so few 
and of such small moment, as not to deserve a distinct consideration, and, 
therefore, I shall refer to the reflections already made on Lord Herbert’s 
scheme. 

Some years after, in 1693, there was another book published, in which 
Mr. Blount had a principal concern, and which was plainly intended to 
propagate infidelity. It had a pompous title, The Oracles of Reason, and 
was published after Mr. Blount’s unhappy end, by his friend Mr. Charles 
Gildon, who ushered it into the world by a preface in defence of. self-mur- 
der, which that gentleman had been guilty of to get rid of the uneasiness of 
a passion which proved too violent for him. The title of the book seemed 
to promise demonstration, as if it were intended to serve as an infallible 
guide in matters of religion. But there is little order or method in it, or 
regularity of design. It is a collection of different pieces, consisting for 
the most part of letters between Mr. Blount and his friends, intermixed with 
fragments and translations from some Greek and Latin authors, done with 
no great exactness. 

That part of the book which relates to natural religion and its sufficiency, 
proceeds chieflly upon Lord Herbert’s plan. There are two of the tracts 
particularly remarkable this way: the one is A Summary Account of the 
Deist’s religion, by Mr. Blount; the other is A Letter from A. W. to Mr. 
Blcunt, concerning natural religion, as opposed to divine revelation. In 
the former of these, Mr. Blount having set himself to show, that God is 
not to be worshipped by an image, or by sacrifices, next endeavoureth to 
prove, that he is not to be worshipped by a mediator. He pretends that 
the worship of God by a mediator derogateth from his infinite mercy, 
equally as an image doth from his spirituality and infinity. But his argu- 
ment is founded upon a misapprehension or misrepresentation of the Gos- 
pel scheme. Far from derogating from the mercy or goodness of God, the 
appointment of such a mediator as the Gospel proposeth, is one of the most 
signal instances of his grace and goodness towards mankind. It is a wise 
and gracious provision for exercising his mercy towards guilty creatures, in 
such a way as is most becoming his own glorious government and perfec- 
tions, and most conducive to their peace and comfort, and most proper to 
remove their guilty jealousies and fears. 

But he farther urgeth, that if God appointed the mediator, this shows 
that he was really reconciled to the world before, and consequently that 
there was no need of a mediator. It showeth, indeed, that God had kind 
thoughts of mercy, and gracious intentions towards the human race ; but 
this doth not prove that therefore the appointment of a mediator was need- 
less. On the contrary, his wisdom determined him to take this method as 
the properest way of exercising his mercy, and dispensing the effects of his 
goodness, of which he is certainly the fittest judge. And whosoever duly 
considers the sublime idea, given us in the Gospel, of the mediator, the work 
upon which he was sent, and the offices he is invested with, may observe 
such characters of the Divine wisdom and goodness in it, such a regard to 
the honour of God, and to the comfort, and benefit, and happiness of man- 
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kind, as ought greatly to recommend the gospel scheme. But the distinct 
consideration of these things would take up more room than the present 
design will allow. 

To this tract is prefixed a letter from Mr. Blount to Dr. Sydenham, in 
which there is this remarkable passage : ‘‘ That undoubtedly, in our travels 
to the other world, the common road is the safest; and though Deism is a 
good manuring of a man’s conscience, yet certainly, if sowed with Chris- 
tianity, it will produce the most plentiful crop.” Here he seems plainly to 
own, that it is not safe to trust to Deism alone, if Christianity be not joined 
with it.* 

As to the other tract I mentioned, the letter written by A. W. to Mr. 
Blount concerning natural religion, as opposed to divine revelation, the chief 
heads of natural religion are there reduced to seven articles. 1. That there 
is an infinite and eternal God, creator of all things. 2. That he governs 
the world by his providence. 3. That it is our duty to worship and obey 
him as our creator and governor. 4, That our worship consists in prayer to 
him, and praise of him. 5. That our obedience consists in the rules of 
right reason, the practice whereof is moral virtue. 6. That we are to expect 
rewards and punishments hereafter, according to our actions in this life, 
which includes the soul’s immortality, and is proved by our admitting provi- 
dence. 7. That when we err from the rules of our duty,’ we ought to 
repent, and trust in God’s mercy for pardon.+ Here Lord Herbert’s five 
articles, which were all that he accounted necessary, are enlarged to seven, 
which indeed may be regarded as farther explications of the former; and 
with other explications they might be enlarged to a still greater number. 
What was observed, concerning Lord Herbert’s articles, may be applied to 
these. It will be acknowleged, that they are agreeable to right reason, but 
this is no proof that therefore an express divine revelation would not be 
needful in the present state of mankind, to set them in a stronger light, and 
give them additional force. Several of the Deists would be far from agreeing 
with this writer in some of the articles he mentions. The first article runs 
thus, that there is one eternal self-existent God, creator of all things. 
Where it is plainly supposed, that the world was created; and yet in another 
part of that book, Mr. Blount has taken the pains to translate a large frag- 
ment of Ocellus Lucanus, which is designed to prove the eternity of the 
world.t And it appears that he himself does not disapprove it. In another 
part of these pretended oracles, in a letter from Mr. Gildon to Mr. Blount, 
the opinion of the origin of good and evil, from two different eternal prin- 
ciples, the one good, the other evil, is represented as not unreasonable.§ In 
another of the above mentioned seven articles it is declared, that the worship 
we owe to God consists in ptayer to him, and praise of him: and yet it is 
well known, that this has been contested, and denied, by some of the 
ancient philosophers, and modern Deists. And Mr. Blount himself in his 
Notes upon the Life of Apollonius Tyaneus, having observed that some of 
the heathens used no prayers at all, insinuates, in their names, objections 
against that duty.|| With regard to the fifth article, that our obedience 
consists in the rules of right reason, the practice whereof is moral virtue ; 
this is easily said in general, but there is no great likelihood, that if they 
were to come to a particular explication, they would agree what is to be 
looked upon as included in the rules of right reason, and in the practice of 
meral virtue. Some of them would probably think it reasonable to indulge 
the appetites and passions in instances which others would not think rea- 
sonable or proper: even in a point of such consequence as self-murder, some 
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of the ancient philosophers and modern Deists have pleaded for it, whilst 
others have condemned it: and it is openly justified (as was before observed) 
in the preface to these Oracles of Reason. And one should think no rea- 
sonable man could deny that express precepts, determining by a divine 
authority the particulars of moral duty, would be of great advantage. As 
to the article of future rewards and punishments, and the soul’s immortality ; 
this is répresented by Mr. Blount, in a letter to the right honourable the 
most ingenious Strephon, and by A. W. in his letter to Mr. Blount, as a 
necessary part of natural religion; and yet he observes, that the ancient 
heathens disagreed about it.* And, in another part of these oracles, it is 
declared’to be probable, that the soul of man is not of an entirely distinct 
nature from the body, but only a purer material composition. "And the 
soul’s materiality is not very consistent with the doctrine of its immortality. 
And now we see what to judge of A. W.’s argument against Christianity. 
That ‘‘ if the reasons of the Christian religion were evident, there would be 
no longer any contention or difference about it: and if all do not agree in 
it, those marks of truth in it are not visible, which are necessary to draw 
our assent.[ This argument, if it were good for any thing, would prove 
that there are no visible marks of truth in natural religion, no more than 
in revealed ; since it cannot be denied that men differ about the one as 
well as the other. But the truth ig, the argument doth not conclude in 
either case. 

There are several things in the Oracles of Reason, which are particularly 
designed against the holy scriptures, and which have been repeated by 
others since. But the sacred writings have been fully vindicated against 
those exceptions. Mr. Blount has particularly attacked the writings of 
Moses, and the most considerable part of what he has offered to this pur- 
pose is borrowed either from the learned author of the Archeologie Philo- 
sophice, who though he differed in some things from what is generally looked 
upon as the true interpretation of Moses’ sense, was far from intending to 
subvert the authority of the Mosaic writings; or from the author of The 
hypothesis of the Preadamites, who afterwards retracted his own book. 
From this writer Mr. Blount hath given us a literal translation for several 
pages together, in two different parts of this book, without making the least 
acknowledgement of it, or taking any notice of the answers that had been 
returned, In like manner he hath thought proper to repeat the objections 
which have been frequently urged against the Mosaic writings, from the 
irreconcilableness of the accounts there given with the antiquities pretended 
to by the most learned heathen nations, particularly the Chaldeans and 
Egyptians. Our great Stillingfleet had, in the first book of his Origines 
Sacre, very amply considered that matter, and clearly shown the vanity of 
those pretences, yet they are here again advanced with as much confidence 
as if they had never been refuted. The same observation may be made 
with regard to the arguments of Ocellus Lucanus, about the eternity of the 
world, which are translated and produced with great pomp, by Mr. Blount, 


though they had been unanswerably exposed in the last mentioned learned — 


treatise.§ 

The Oracles of Reason were animadyerted upon by Mr. John Bradley, 
in a book published in.London, in 1699, in 12mo., entitled, An impartial 
View of the Truth of Christianity, with the History of the Life and Mira- 
cles of Apollonius Tyaneus: To which are added some Reflections on a 
book called Oracles of Reason. This book I have not seen. Dr. Nichols’s 
Conference with a Theist was also particularly designed, by the learned and 
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ingenious author, in opposition to the Oracles of Reason ; and he hath not 
left any material part of that book unanswered. The first part of this con- 
ference was published in London, in 12mo., in 1696, and the other three 
parts in the following years. But what deserveth our special notice, Mr. 
Gildon, the publisher of the Oracles of Reason, and who had recommended 
them to the world with a pompous eulogium, was afterwards, upon mature 
consideration, convinced of his error, of which he gave a remarkable proof, 
in a good book, which he published some years after, in 1705, entitled The 
Deist’s Manual. It is observable, that the greatest part of this book is 
taken up in vindicating the doctrines of the existence and attributes of God, 
his providence and government of the world, the immortality of the soul, 
and a future state. And his reason for it was, as he himself intimates, 
because many of the Deists, with whom he was well acquainted, did really 
deny those great principles which lie at the foundation of all religion, or at 
least represented them as doubtful and uncertain. And their not admitting 
natural religion, in its just extent, formed some of their principal prejudices 
against the Christian revelation. 


The next writer of whom I shall give some account, is Mr. Toland, who, 
though he called himself a Christian, made it very much the business of his 
life to serve the cause of infidelity, and to unsettle men’s minds with regard 
to religion. There are many things in his writings which show that he was 
very fond of asserting things that had an appearance of novelty, however 
destitute of reason or probability ; a remarkable instance of which he has 
given in his strange attempt to prove that motion is essential to matter. 
See his Letters to Serena, letter 3d.* In another book, which he calls 
Pantheisticon, published in 1720, he has shown himself a favourer and 
admirer of the Pantheistic philosophy, 7. e. that of Spinosa, which acknow- 
ledgeth no other God but the universe. The first thing that made Mr. 
Toland taken notice of, was his Christianity notmysterious, or a Discourse 
showing that there is nothing in the Gospel contrary to reason, nor above it, 
and that no Christian Doctrine can be properly called a mystery. This 
was published in 1696, and was animadverted upon by several writers of 
learnmg and reputation, as Mr. Becconsal, Mr. Beverly, Mr. John Norris, 
Dr. Payne, Mr. Synge, afterwards Archbishop of Tuam, and Mr. Brown, 
aiterwards Bishop of Cork. In 1709, he published, at the Hague, two 
Latin dissertations. The first is entitled, Adeisidemon sive Titus Livius a 
Superstitione Vindicatus. In qua Dissertatione probatur Livium Historicum 
in Sacris, prodigiis, et ostentis enarrandis, haudquaquam fuisse credulum 
aut superstitiosum : ysamque Superstitionem non minus Reipublice (si non 
magis) exitiosam esse, quam purum putum atheismum. The second disser- 
tation bears the title of Origines Judaice, sive Strabonis de Mose et reli- 
gione Judaica Historia breviter illustrata. In this dissertation he seems to 
prefer the account of this Pagan author, concerning Moses and the Jewish 
religion, before that which is given by the Jews themselves. These two 
dissertations were answered by Mr. La Faye, minister at Utrecht, in a book 
printed in 1709, and entitled, Defensio Religionis, nec non Mosis et Gentis 
Judaice contra duas Dissertationes Joannis Tolandi. And by Mr. Benoit, 
minister of Delft, in his Melange de Remarques Critiques, Historiques, 
Philosophiques, Theologiques, sur les deux Dissertations de Mr. Toland, 
intitules, l’ un, l’ Homme sans Superstition, et autre, les Origines Judaiques, 
printed at Delft, in 1712. But what I shall here particularly take notice 
of, and by which he hath chiefly distinguished himself, is the pains he hatlr 
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taken to invalidate the authority of the sacred canon of the New Testament, 
and to render it uncertain and precarious. This seems to have been the 
design of the book he calls Amyntor, which he published in 1698, and in 
which he hath given a catalogue of books, attributed, in the primitive times, 
to Jesus Christ, his apostles, and other eminent persons, ‘ together with 
remarks and observations relating to the canon of scripture.” He hath 
there raked together whatever he could find relating to the spurious Gospels, 
and pretended sacred books, which appeared in the early ages of the 
Christian church. These he hath produced with great pomp, to the 
number of eighty and upwards, and though they were most of them 
evidently false and ridiculous, and carried the plainest marks of forgery 
and imposture, of which, no doubt, he was very sensible, yet he has 
done what he could to represent them as of equal authority with the four 
Gospels, and other sacred books of the New Testament, now received among 
Christians. To this end he has taken advantage of the unwary and ill- 
grounded hypotheses of some learned men, and has endeavoured to prove 
that the books of the present canon lay concealed in the coffers of private 
persons, till the latter times of Trajan or Adrian, and were not known to 
the clergy or churches of those times, nor distinguished from the spurious 
works of heretics ; and that the Scriptures, which we now receive as cano- 
nical, and others which we now reject, were indifferently and promiscuously 
cited and appealed to by the most ancient Christian writers. His design in 
all this manifestly is to show, that the gospels and other sacred writings of 
the New Testament, now acknowledged as canonical, really deserve no 
greater credit, and are no more to be depended upon, than those books 
which are rejected and exploded as forgeries. And yet he had the confi- 
dence to pretend, in a book he afterwards published; that his intention in 
his Amyntor was not to invalidate, but to illustrate and confirm the canon 
of the New Testament* This may serve as one instance, among many that 
might be produced, of this writer’s sincerity. 

Several good answers were returned to Toland’s Amyntor. Mr. (after- 
wards) Dr. Samuel Clarke, published a small tract, in 1699, entitled, 
Some Reflections on that part of the book called Amyntor, which relates to 
the Writings of the primitive Fathers, and the Canon of the New Testa- 
ment. In this he gave an early specimen of those talents which he afterwards 
employed to so great advantage in the defence of Christianity. The same 
book was afterwards answered by the ingenious Mr. Stephen Nye, in his 
Historical Account and Defence of the Canon of the New Testament, in answer 
to Amyntor. And by Mr. Richardson, in his Canon of the New Testament 
vindicated ; whose work hath been justly and generally esteemed, as executed 
with great learning and judgment. To these may be added, Mr. Jones, who 
hath considered this matter distinctly and at large in his New and Sull 
method of settling the Canonical Authority of the New Testament, which 
was published in London, in 1726, in two volumes, 8vo., to which a third 
small one was afterwards added, published in 1727, but left unfinished by 
reason of the author’s death. 

These learned writers have plainly shown Mr. Toland’s great unfairness 
and disingenuity in his whole management of the argument; that he has 
frequently imposed upon his readers by false quotations, or by grosly mis- 


* See Toland’s preface to his Nazarenus, p. 9. This very odd book was well answered 
by Mr. (afterwards) Dr. Mangey, in his Remarks wpon Nazarenus. On which Mr. Toland 
gmade some reflections in a tract he called Mangoneutes, Mr. Paterson also published 
his Anti-Nazarenus, in answer to Mr. Toland’s book. And Dr. Thomas Brett took 
some notice of it in the preface to his Tradition necessary to explain and interpret the 
holy Scriptures. 
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representing the authors he cites ; that he has been guilty of great blunders, 
and ridiculous mistakes ; that several of the writings he produces, as having 
been written in the apostolic age, were forged so late as the third or fourth 
_ century; that by far the greatest part of those writings, of which he hath 
given so pompous a catalogue, and which he would put upon the world as 
most ancient and apostolical, are expressly rejected by the authors whom 
he himself refers to, as spurious and apocryphal, or even as absurd and 
impious forgeries; that as to those few of them which are not expressly 
rejected and condemned by the writers who have mentioned them, it doth 
not appear, by any one testimony, that they were ever generally received and 
acknowledged in the Christian church, or equalled with the books of the 
Sacred Canon; and that even those authors who have been thought to quote 
some of them with approbation, yet expressly declare, that none but the 
four Gospels were received in the Christian church, as of divine authority ; 
that though some of the false Gospels, that they might the better pass upon 
the people, were compiled out of the genuine Gospels, with such additions, 
omissions, and interpolations, as might best answer the design of the com- 
pilers; this did not hinder their being generally rejected ; whereas the four 
Gospels, the same which we now receive, were generally acknowledged 
from the beginning ; that these and other sacred books of the New Testa- 
_ ment were, even in the earliest ages, spread into distant countries, and were 
in the possession of great numbers of persons, and read in the churches as 
divine. And finally, that several of the genuine writers of the three first 
centuries have left us catalogues of the sacred books of the New Testament, 
but in none of those catalogues do any of the apocryphal Gospels appear. 

To set this whole matter in a clearer light, Mr. Jones has given us a com- 
plete enumeration of all the apocryphal books of the New Testament, and 
made a critical inquiry into each of those books, with an English version of 
those of them which are now extant, and a particular proof that none of 
them were ever admitted into the canon. And he hath distinctly produced 
and considered every testimony relating to them, that is to be found in any 
Christian writer or writers of the first four centuries after Christ. 

Upon all that hath been written on this subject, it is a just and natural 
reflection, that as the number of spurious Gospels, which were rejected by 
the primitive Christians, shows how scrupulous they were not to admit any 
books as canonical, but those of whose truth and authenticity they had sut- 
ficient proofs ; so their admitting and receiving, with so general a consent, 
the four Gospels which are now in our hands, affordeth a strong argument, 
that they had undoubted evidence of the genuine truth and certainty of the 
evangelical records, which fully satisfied them who lived nearest those 
times, and who had the best opportunities of knowing ; and that to this it 
was owing, that they, and no others, were generally received and acknow- 
ledged as of divine authority. 

On this occasion it is proper to mention Dr. Lardner’s excellent work 
of the Credibility of the Gospel History ; in the second part of which, con- 
sisting of several volumes, he hath made a full and accurate collection of the 
passages which are to be found in the writers of the first ages of the Chris- 
tian church, relating to the four Gospels, and other sacred books of the 
New Testament. This he hath executed with so much fidelity and diligence, 
and with such exactness of judgment, that the English reader, who hath 
not opportunity to consult the originals, will be able to judge for himself, 
upon considering the passages of the original authors, which are very faith- 
fully translated. This affordeth so clear and continued a proof of their 
having been generally received in the earliest ages of the Christian church, 
that one would hope it should put an end to this part of the controversy. 
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LETTER V. 


The Earl of Shaftesbury, a fine and much admired writer. Not very consistent in the 
account he gives of Christianity. He casteth reflections on the doctrine of future 
rewards and punishments, as if it were of disservice to the interests of virtue. The 
contrary shown from his own acknowledgments. His lordship resolves the credit of . 
Holy Writ, wholly into the authority and appointment of the state. He frequently 
takes occasion to expose the Scriptures, and represents them as uncertain, and not to 
be depended upon. What he saith concerning ridicule, as the test and criterion of 
truth, examined. It is shown, that a turn to ridicule is not the properest disposition 
for finding out truth; and that there is great danger of its being misapplied. His 
lordship’s own writings furnish instances of such a wrong application. Authors men- 
tioned that have written against him. 


Sir,—-Ir gives me a real concern, that among the writers who have 
appeared against revealed religion, I am obliged to take notice of the 
noble author of the Characteristics. Some indeed are not willing to allow 
that he is to be reckoned in this number. Passages are produced out of 
some of his writings, in which he expresseth very favourable sentiments of 
Christianity. Thus he doth, particularly in a preface, which, and I believe 
justly, is ascribed to his lordship as the author, prefixed to a volume of 
select sermons of Dr. Benjamin Whichcot, published in 1698. In that 
preface he finds fault with those in this profane age, that represent not only 
the institution of preaching, but even the Gospel itself, and our holy reli- 
gion to be a fraud. He expresseth his hope, that from some things in 
those sermons, even they that are prejudiced against Christianity may be in- 
duced to like it the better; and that the vein of goodness, which appears 
throughout these discourses, will make such as are already Christians prize 
Christianity the more; and the fairness, ingenuity, and impartiality, which 
they learn from hence, will be a security to them against the contrary 
temper of those other irreconcilable enemies to our holy faith. In 1716, 
some of his letters were published in London, under the title of Several 
Letters written by a noble lord to a young man in the University, 8yo. 
In these letters, which were written a few years before the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury’s death, in the years 1707, 1708, 1709, there are excellent sentiments 
and advices, and some which seem to discover a real regard for the Chris- 
tian religion. 

It were greatly to be wished, on many accounts, that his lordship had 
always expressed himself in a uniform manner on this subject. No impar- 
tial man will deny him the praise of a fine genius. The quality of the 
writer, his lively and beautiful imagination, the delicacy of taste he hath 
shown in many instances, and the graces and embellishments of his style, 
though perhaps sometimes too affected, have procured him many admirers. 
To which may be added his refined sentiments on the beauty and excellency 
of virtue, and that he hath often spoken honourably of a wise and good 
Providence, which ministers and governs the whole in the best manner ; 
and hath strongly asserted, in opposition to Mr. Hobbes, the natural dif- 
ferences between good and evil; and that man was originally formed for 
society, and the exercise of mutual kindness and benevolence ; and not 
only so, but for religion and piety too.* These things have very much pre- 
Judiced many persons in his favour, and prepared them for receiving, 
almost implicitly, whatever he hath advanced. And yet it cannot be 
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denied, that there are many things in his books which seem to be evidently 
calculated to cast contempt upon Christianity and the holy Scriptures. 

It is in the Characteristics that we are properly to look for an account of 
his lordship’s sentiments. They were first published in three volumes, 8vo. 
in 1711. And the last part of his life was employed in revising them, and 
preparing for a new and most correct edition of them, which accordingly 
was published immediately after his death. In them he completed the 
whole of his works which he intended should be made public. And these 
books are so generally read, and by many so much admired, that it is neces- 
sary to take notice of those things in them which seem to have a bad aspect 
on religion, and to be of a dangerous influence and tendency. 

Of this kind are the frequent reflections he hath cast on the doctrine of future 
rewards and punishments. This, as I observed in a former letter, is repre- 
sented by Lord Herbert as a fundamental article of natural religion. And, 
though he carries it too far in making it an innate principle, in which all 
‘mankind are, and have been always agreed; yet it cannot be denied, that 
there were some notices and traces of it generally spread among the 
nations, though mixed with much obscurity, and which probably had a 
great effect in preserving the remains of religion and virtue among the 
people, though contradicted by several sects of their philosophers. It is the 
great advantage and glory of Christianity, that it hath cleared and con- 
firmed this important principle, and hath brought life and immortality 
into an open light. But the author of the Characteristics frequently 
expresseth himself in a manner, which tendeth to raise a prejudice against 
this great principle of natural and revealed religion, as if it were of little 
use in morals, yea, and in many cases of a bad tendency. ‘Thus, after 
having made an elegant representation of the happy state of things in the 
Heathen world, and the liberty and harmony which then prevailed, he pro- 
ceeds to show the different state of things among Christians, which he seems 
chiefly to attribute to the notion and belief of a future state. ‘‘ A new sort 
of policy,” saith he, ‘‘ which extends itself to another world, and considers 
the future lives and happiness of men rather than the present, has made us 
leap beyond the bounds of natural humanity, and out of a supernatural 
charity has taught us the way of plaguing one another most heartily. It 
has raised an antipathy which no temporal interest could ever do, and 
eutailed upon us a mutual hatred to all eternity. The saving of souls is now 

the heroic passion of exalted spirits.”* This is not the only place where 
his lordship speaks with ridicule of the saving of souls, and of those who 
_act for their souls’ sakes, and make a careful provision for hereafter.¢ And 
he elsewhere tells us, speaking of the expectation of God’s dispensing 
rewards and punishments in a future life, that ‘‘ an expectation and de- 
pendency, so miraculous and extraordinary as this is, must naturally take 
off from other inferior dependencies and encouragements. Where infinite 
rewards are thus enforced, and the imagination strongly turned towards 
them, the other common and natural motives to goodness are apt to be 
neglected, and lose much by disuse. Other interests are hardly so much 
as computed, whilst the mind is thus transported in the pursuit of a high 
advantage, and self-interest, so narrowly confined within ourselves. On 
this account all other affections to our friends, relations, or mankind, are 
often slightly regarded, as being worldly, and of little moment in respect of 
the interest of our souls.” { To the same purpose he represents it, as if the 
Christian were so urged to have his conversation in heaven, as not to be 
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obliged to enter into any engagements with this lower world, or to concern 
himself either with the businesses of life, or with the offices of private friendship, 
or the service of the public; and that these are to be regarded as embarrassments 
to him in working out his own salvation.* It seems to be a natural inference 
from all this, that according to his representation of the matter, it were 
better for mankind not to believe, or have any regard to a future state at 
all. For if the belief be weak, he tells us it will be of the worst conse- 
quence. ‘‘ There can,” says he, ‘‘in some respects be nothing more fatal to 
virtue than the weak and uncertain belief of future rewards and punish- 
ments; for the stress being wholly laid on this foundation, if this founda- 
tion seems to fail, there is no farther prop or security to men’s virtue.’’+ 
And, on the other hand, if the belief be strong, and deeply impressed upon 
the mind, it will cause men to neglect the interests and duties of this present 
life, the duties they owe to their friends, their neighbours, and their 
country. This is the account his lordship gives of it; but it is grossly 
misrepresented. For since that virtue and goodness, which is to be 
rewarded hereafter, includes, according to the Scripture account of it, 
the doing good here on earth as far as we have an opportunity, and even a 
diligence in the business of our several callings, and the exercise of social 
duties, it is evidently wrong to say that a regard to the recompenses of a 
future state must carry us off from these duties, when, on the contrary, it 
bindeth us more strongly to the performance of them. Our having our 
conversation in heaven is not designed to cause us to neglect the duties 
incumbent upon us here on earth; for these are most expressly enjoined in 
the Gospel-law, as being comprehended in that righteousness which 
entitleth us to that future glory ; but that we should not take up with the 
inferior things of this present world as our proper ultimate portion and 
happiness, but raise our views to a nobler state, where we hope to arrive to 
the true felicity and perfection of our natures. And this certainly is an 
admirable lesson, highly to the honour of Christianity ; since it is a too great 
affection and esteem for worldly enjoyments that puts men upon wrong 
"ai ies and is the principal source of the greatest disorders of human 
life. 

Several other passages might be produced, in which his lordship seems to 
represent the belief and expectation of a future state as of pernicious influence. 
Thus he observes, ‘‘that the principle of self-love, which is naturally so 
prevailing in us, is improved and made stronger every day by the exercise of 
the passions on a subject of more extended interest ; (by which he refers 
to the expectation of eternal happiness in a future state) and that there 
may be reason to apprehend, that a temper of this kind will extend itself 
through all the parts of life. And this has a tendency to create a stricter 
attention to self-good and private interest, and must insensibly diminish the 
affection towards public good or the interest of society, and introduce a 
certain narrowness of spirit, which is observable in devout persons of almost 


all religions and persuasions.’’t Here he lays a heavy charge on the hope — 


of future happiness; as if it had a bad tendency to spread an inordinate 


| 


criminal selfishness through the whole of human life, to diminish the public — 


good affections, and introduce a narrowness of spirit. A most unjust charge — 


this! Since it might easily be shown, that the belief and hope of such a 
happiness as the Gospel sets before us, and which is there represented as a 
state of perfect goodness and the most extended benevolence, and for which 
that charity, which seeketh not her own, is one of the best preparatives, has 


a tendency, if rightly understood, to enlarge the heart, to purify and ennoble 
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the soul, and raise it above the little narrow interests of the fleshly self, and 
to fill it with the highest idea of God, and his immense goodness. 

But his lordship urges, that ‘‘ those who talk of the rewards of virtue 
make it so very mercenary a thing, and have talked so much of its rewards, 
that one can hardly tell what there is in it, after all, that is worth rewarding.’’* 
He observes that the most heroic virtue, private friendship, and zeal for the 
public,+ have little notice taken of them in our holy religion, nor have any 
reward promised them; though if they be comprehended in the things that 
are lovely, and virtuous, and praiseworthy, they are both commanded there, 
and shall, according to the Gospel scheme, be rewarded ; but his lordship who 
supposes the contrary, mentions it as an advantage, that no premium or 
penalty being enforced in these cases, it leaves more room for disinterested- 
ness ; the virtue is a free choice, and the magnanimity is left entire.t And 
does not this insinuate, that if no reward had been promised at all, to 
any part of our duty, it would have been the better for us, and our virtues 
would have been the more excellent? In like manner he represents. that 
resignation to God, which depends upon the hope of infinite retributions cr 
rewards, to be a false resignation, which discovers no worth nor virtue ; 
since it is only a man’s resigning his present life and pleasure, conditionally, 
for that which he himself owns to be beyond an equivalent.§ 

And yet this right honourable author himself acknowlegeth, that if by the 


* Characteristics, vol. i. p. 97. 

; It has been noted by the deistical writers, that zeal for the public, or love to a man’s 
country, which was so much inculcated by some of the ancient philosophers and moralists, 
is passed over in the Gospel ; and this is mentioned as a defect in the Christian morality. 
But if the matter be rightly considered, there is no just foundation for this objection. To 
have recommended, as by a divine authority, what the Romans generally understood by 
love to their country, a strong passion for the glory of it, and which often carried them 
to do great injustice to those of other nations, would not have been suited to the nature 
of a revelation, which was designed for the general good of mankind, and to promote 
universal benevolence. And if our Saviour had exhorted the Jews in the name of God to 
a zeal for their country and its liberties, this, in the disposition they were then in, could 
have been looked upon in no other light, than as stirring them up to tumults and insur- 
rections. But of love to our country, as it signifies a true and affectionate concern for 
the public good, he gave an admirable example, and his example hath the force of a_pre- 
cept, according to the Christian system. This will be evident to any one that impartially 
considers the affection he showed to tho Jewish nation, from whom he sprung according 
to the flesh, the amiable concern he expressed for the miseries he foresaw were coming 
upon them, and the endeavours he used to prevent those evils, by checking the tumultuous 
spirit which was then working among them, and engaging them to a peaceable subjection 
to the Roman government. The same observation may be made with regard to the 
apostles and first publishers of Christianity after our Saviour’s resurrection. Ifthey had, 
in the name of God, urged it upon the Jews and Gentiles, among whom they preached the 
Gospel, to be zealous for their country, and had promised divine rewards to so heroic a 
virtue, this would undoubtedly have been regarded as an attempt to raise disturbances in 
the state. It could not, as things were circumstanced, have produced any good effects, 
and might probably have had very bad ones. But if by zeal for the public be meant a 
hearty desire and endeavour to promote the public good, and the real welfare of the com- 
munity, nothing can be better fitted to answer that end than the Christian law. It hath 
a manifest tendency, wherever it is sincerely believed and embraced, to make good magis- 
trates, and faithful and peaceable subjects; and to render men truly useful to the public, 
by engaging them to a diligent discharge of the duties of their several stations and rela- 
tions, and to the practice of universal righteousness. Christianity, which requires us to 
exert so noble a spirit of disinterested benevolence, as to be ready to lay down our lives 
for the brethren, 1 John iii. 16, would certainly engage and animate us, if properly called 
to it, even to lay down our lives for the good of the community. A virtuous regard to 
the public happiness, and a contributing, as far as in us lies, to promote it in our several 
stations, make a part of that excellent and praiseworthy conduct, which it is the great 
_ design of the Christian religion to promote, and which, according to the divine promises 
there given us, shall be crowned with a glorious reward. 
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hope of reward be understood the hope and desire of virtuous enjoyments, 
or of the very practice and exercise of virtue in another life, it is far from 
being derogatory to virtue, but is rather an evidence of our loving it.* 
And nothing is more evident to any one that is acquainted with the holy 
Scriptures, than that though the future -happiness is there sometimes meta- 
phorically described under splendid sensible images, which his lordship is 
pleased to reflect upon as trifling and childish,+ yet the idea, there given us 
of it, is the noblest, the sublimest, that can be conceived. It is represented 
asa state of consummate holiness, goodness, and purity, where we shall 
arrive to the true perfection of our natures ; a state into which nothing shall 
enter that defileth ; where the spirits of the just shall be made perfect, and 
even their bodies shall be refined to a wonderful degree; where they shall 
be associated to the glorious general assembly of holy and happy souls, and 
to the most excellent part of God’s creation, with whom they shall cultivate 
an eternal friendship and harmony ; and, which is chiefly to be considered, 
where they shall be admitted to the immediate vision of the Deity, and 
shall be transformed, as far as they are capable of it, into the divine likeness. 
Such is the happiness the Gospel setteth before us, and which certainly 
furnisheth a motive fitted to work upon the worthiest minds. And the 
being animated by the hope of such a reward hath nothing mean or merce- 
nary in it, but rather is an argument of a great and noble soul. } 
And even as to the fear of punishment, this also may be of signal use to 
restrain the exorbitancies of the passions, to check the career of vice, and 
to awaken men to serious thoughts, and thereby put them in the way of 
better impressions. His lordship himself asserteth the usefulness of punish- 
ments as well as rewards in all well-regulated governments. And with 
respect to future punishments he acknowledgeth, that ‘‘ though this service 
of fear be allowed ever so low and base, yet religion being still a discipline 
and progress of the soul towards perfection, the motive of reward and punish- 
ment is primary, and of the highest moment with us, till being capable of 
more sublime instructions, we are led from this servile state to the generous 
service of affection and love.’ And he elsewhere expressely declareth, 
that “the hope of future rewards, and fear of future punishments, how 
mercenary or servile soever it may be accounted, is yet in many instances 
a great advantage, security, and support to virtue,” and he offereth several 
considerations to prove that it is so.§ I cannot therefore help thmking 
that this admired writer has done very wrong in throwing out so many 
insinuations against the doctrine of future retributions, and against the holy 
Scriptures and Christian divines, for insisting so much upon it, as though: it 
were of ill influence in morals. I am persuaded, that any one who duly 
considers the state of mankind, and what a mighty influence our hopes 
and fears have upon us, by the very frame of our nature, must be sensible 
that if the Scripture had only contained fine and elegant discourses on the 
beauty of virtue, and the deformity of vice, instead of proposing the sanctions 
of eternal rewards and punishments, it would neither have been so becoming 
the majesty and dignity of the supreme legislator, nor so well fitted to 
answer the end of a revelation designed for common use. The Scripture, 
indeed, doth every where suppose, and frequently representeth the excel- 
lency of holiness and virtue, and the turpitude and deformity of vice and 
sin, and the good effects of the one, and bad effects of the other, even in 
this present state. But it is the great advantage of the Christian revelation, 
that it carrieth our views beyond this narrow transitory scene to a future 


*. 
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eternal state, and deriveth its most important motives from thence, which 
he himself acknowledgeth to be of infinitely greater force; and, which is 
very odd, he seemeth to make the very force of those motives an objection 
against insisting upon them, as if they would render all other motives and 
considerations useless. 

The prejudices his lordship had conceived against Christianity sufficiently 
appear from several of those passages that have been mentioned ; to which 
many others might be added. He is pleased indeed more than once to 
declare himself a very orthodox believer. He hath assured us, in his ironical 
way, of his steady orthodoxy, and entire submission to the truly Christian 
and Catholic doctrines of our holy church as by law established : and that 
he faithfully embraces the holy mysteries of our religion, even in the minutest 
particulars, notwithstanding their amazing depth.* For which he gives this 
reason, that ‘‘when the supreme powers have given their sanction to a 
religious record or pious writ, it becomes immoral and profane in any one to 
deny or dispute the divine authority of the least line or syllable contained 
in it.¢ To the same purpose he elsewhere declares, that the mysteries of 
religion are to be determined by those to whom the state has assigned the 
guardianship and promulgation of the divine oracles ; and that the authority 
and direction of the law is the only security against heterodoxy and error, 
and the only warrant for the authority of our sacred symbols.{ So that, 
according to him, Christianity has no other foundation than what will serve 
a false religion as well as the true. And elsewhere, in the person of the 
sceptic, he talks of our visible sovereign’s answering for us in matters of 
religion.§ In this his lordship exactly agrees with Mr. Hobbes. He is, 
indeed, far from asserting with that writer that there is nothing good or 
evil in its own nature, and that virtue and vice depend wholly on human 
authority and laws; this he on all occasions strenuously argueth against. 
But he comes into another part of his scheme, the making the magistrate, 
or supreme civil power, the sole judge of religious truth and orthodoxy, and 
resolving doctrines and opinions in religion, and the authority of what shall 
be accounted holy writ, into the appointment of the state ; a scheme which 
absolutely destroyeth the rights of private judgment and conscience, and 
which evidently condemneth the conduct and judgment of Christ and his 
apostles, and the primitive Christians at the first plantation of Christianity, 
and of those excellent men that stood up for the reformation of it since. 

But notwithstanding our noble author’s pretended veneration, and submis- 
sion to the holy writ by public authority established, he hath taken occasion 
to expose the scripture, as far as in him lay, to ridicule and contempt, of 
which many instances might be produced. Not to mention the insinuations 
he has thrown out relating to particular passages both in the Old Testament 
and the New, he hath endeavoured to expose the spirit of prophecy, and 
made a ludicrous representation of it, and compared it with the extravagan- 
cies of the maddest enthusiasts.|| Miracles he will not allow to be any 
proofs, though ever so certain, or that there is any ground to believe their 
having been done but the authority of our governors, and of those whom 
the state has appointed the guardians of holy writ.** He speaks with ridi- 
cule, as other deistical writers have often done, of what he calls the specious 
pretence of moral certainty and matter of fact,++ and insinuates that the facts 
recorded in the Gospels are absolutely uncertain, and that he that relies 
upon those accounts must be a sceptical Christian.{{ He represents St. 
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Paul as speaking sceptically, and as no way certain or positive as to the 
revelation made to him, though the contrary is manifest from the apostle’s 
own most express declarations.* The very encomiums he sometimes pre- 
tends to bestow upon the Scriptures are of such a kind as tend rather to 
give a low and mean idea of them. Thus he commends the poetical parts 
of Scripture, Job, Psalms, Proverbs, and other entire volumes of the sacred 
collection, as full of humourous discourses, and jocular wit; and saith that 
the sacred writers ‘‘ had recourse to humour and diversion, as a proper 
means to promote religion, and strengthen the established faith.”’ In like 
manner he tells us, that our Saviour’s discourses were sharp, witty, and 
humourous; and that his miracles were done with a certain air of festivity ; 
and so that it is impossible not to be moved in a pleasant manner at their 
recital ; 7. e. it is impossible not to laugh at them.+ But though he seemeth 
here to commend his good humour, as he calls it, and elsewhere represents 
Christianity as in the main a witty, good-natured religion, he insinuateth 
that this may be all an artful pretence to cover deep designs, and schemes 
laid for worldly ambition and power. Having observed that the affection 
and love which procures a true adherence to the new religious foundation, 
must depend either on a real or counterfeit goodness in the religious founder, 
whom he had called before the divinely authorized instructor, and spiritual 
chief; he adds, that ‘“‘ whatever ambitious spirit may inspire him, whatever 
savage zeal or persecuting principle may be in reserve, ready to disclose 
itself, when authority and power is once obtained, the first scene of doctrine, 
however, fails not to present us with the agreeable views of joy, love, meek- 
ness, gentleness, and moderation.”’t I believe few that consider how this 
is introduced will doubt its being designed as an insinuation against the 
character of the holy Jesus; an insinuation for which there is not the least 
foundation in his whole conduct, or in the scheme of religion he hath 
taught, and which therefore is as malicious as it is groundless. 

Agreeably to this, he elsewhere intimates that the Gospel was only a 
scheme of the clergy for aggrandizing their own power. He represents it as 
a natural suspicion of those who are called sceptical. ‘‘ That the holy 
records themselves were no other than the pure invention and artificial com- 
pliment of an interested party in behalf of the richest corporation, and most 
profitable monopoly which could be erected in the world.”§ But any one 
that impartially considers the idea of religion set before us in the New Testa- 
ment, in its primitive simplicity, will be apt to look upon that which his 
lordship representeth as a natural suspicion to be the most unreasonable 
supposition in the world. If an ambitious and self-interested clergy, and 
particularly the favourers of the papal hierarchy, had been to forge a 
Gospel or sacred records to countenance their own claims, or if they had 
had it in their power to have corrupted and new modelled them in their 
favour, the Christian religion and worship would, in many instances, have 
been very different from what it now appeareth to be in the sacred writings 
of the New Testament. Mr. Hobbes himself was so sensible of this, even 
where he inveighs against the clergy, as endeavouring to put their own laws 
upon the Christian people for the laws of God, and pretends that the books 
of the New Testament were, in the first ages, in the hands only of the eccle- 
siastics, yet he adds, that he is persuaded “ they did not falsify the 
Scripture ; because, if they had had an intention so to do, they would 
surely have made them more favourable to their power over Christian princes, 
and civil sovereignty, than they are.”’|| 
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His lordship on many occasions insinuates, that the original records of 
Christianity are not at all to be depended upon. He frequently repeats the 
charge of corruptions and interpolations; and particularly concludes the last 
miscellany of his third volume with a heap of objections against the Scrip- 
tures, drawn from the great number of copies, various readings, different 
glosses and interpretations, apocryphal and canonical books, frauds of those 
through whose hands they have been transmitted, to us, &c.* These 
objections are put into the mouth of a gentleman whom he makes go off the 
stage with an air of triumph, as if they were unanswerable. And yet they 
are no other than what have been frequently considered and obviated by the 
learned defenders of the Christian cause. Dr. Tindal hath since urged all 
the objections and more of the same kind more largely, and with greater 
force than his lordship had done; and a full answer hath been returned 
to them sufficient to satisfy an impartial inquirer.t 

I have already dwelt longer on this right honourable author than I at 
first intended, but you will undoubtedly expect that, before I leave him, 
I should take some notice of that part of his scheme, where he seemeth to 
set up ridicule as the best and surest criterion of truth. This deserves the 
rather to be considered, because there is not perhaps any part of his writings 
of which a worse use hath been made. Iam sensible that some ingenious 
writers have been of opinion, that in this his lordship has been greatly mis- 
taken or misrepresented ; that his opinion, if fairly examined, amounts onl 
to this, that ridicule may be of excellent use, either against ridicule itself, 
when false and misapplied, or against grave, specious, and delusive impos- 
tures; that he distinguishes between true and false ridicule, and between 
genteel wit, and scurrilous buffoonery, which without decency or distinction 
raises a laugh from every thing. This he condemneth as justly offensive, 
and unworthy of a gentleman and a man of sense. He would have religion 
treated with good manners, and is for subjecting ridicule to the judgment of 
reason; and declares, that as he is in ‘earnest in defending raillery, so he 
can be sober in the use of it. Several passages are produced to this pur- 
pose.t But whatever apology may be made for this noble writer, I think 
it cannot be denied, that he has frequently expressed himself very incau- 
tiously on this head, and in a manner that may lead persons into a very 
wrong method of inquiring and judging concerning truth. He not only 
expressly calls ridicule a test, and a criterion of truth, but declares for 
applying it to every thing, and in all cases. He would have us carry the 
rule of ridicule constantly with us, 7. e. that we must be always in a disposi- 
tion to apply ridicule to whatever offers, to see whether it will bear.§ He 
observes, that ‘‘ truth may bear all lights, and one of those principal lights 
or natural mediums, by which things are to be viewed in order to a thorough 
recognition, is ridicule itself, or that manner of proof (for so he calls it) by 
which we discern whatever is liable to just raillery on any subject.”|| And 
though he doth not approve the seeking to raise a laugh for every thing, 
yet he thinks it right to seek in every thing what justly may be laughed at.{] 
He declares, that ‘‘ he hardly cares so much as to think on the subject of 
religion, much less to write on it, without endeavouring to put himself in as 
good a humour as possible,”’** 7. e. treating it, as he himself expresseth it, 
in a way of wit and raillery, pleasantry and mirth. And, indeed, what 
kind of ridicule his lordship is for, and how he is for applying it in matters 
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of religion, plainly appears from many specimens he has given us of it in 
several parts of his works, especially in his third volume, which is designed 
as a kind of review and defence of all his other treatises. 

The best and wisest men in all ages have always recommended a calm 
attention and sobriety of mind, a cool and impartial examination and 
inquiry, as the properest disposition for finding out truth, and judging con- 
cerning it. But according to his lordship’s representation of the case, those 
that apply themselves to the searching out truth, or judging what is really 
true, serious, and excellent, must endeavour to put themselves in a merr 
humour, to raise up a gaiety of spirit, and seek whether in the object they 
are examining they cannot find out something that may be justly laughed 
at. And it is great odds, that a man who is thus disposed will find out 
something fit, as he imagines, to excite his mirth, in the most serious and 
important subject in the world. Such a temper is so far from being a help 
to a fair and unprejudiced inquiry, that it is one of the greatest hindrances 
to it. Astrong turn to ridicule hath a tendency to disqualify a man for cool 
and sedate reflection, and to render him impatient of the pains that are 
necessary to a rational and deliberate search. A calm dispassionate love of 
truth, with a disposition to examine carefully and judge impartially, and a 
prevailing inclination to jest and raillery, seldom meet together in the same 
mind. This discovereth rather an odd turn and vivacity of imagination, 
than strong reason and sound judgment; and it would be a strange attempt 
to set up wit and imagination, instead of reason and judgment, for a judge 
and umpire in matters of the greatest consequence. 

Our noble author, indeed, frequently observes, that truth cannot be hurt 
by ridicule, since, when the ridicule is wrongly placed, it will not hold. 
“* Nothing is ridiculous but what is deformed, nor is any thing proof against 
raillery but what is handsome and just ; this weapon, therefore, can never 
bear an edge against virtue and honesty, and bears against every thing con- 
trary to it.”* It will be readily allowed, that truth and honesty cannot be 
the subjects of just ridicule; but then this supposeth, that ridicule itself 
must be brought to the test of cool reason. And, accordingly, his lordship 
acknowledgeth, that it is in reality a serious study to temper and regulate 
that humour.t+ And thus, after all, we are to return to gravity and serious 
reason as the ultimate test and criterion of ridicule, and of every thing else. 
But though the most excellent things cannot be justly ridiculed, and ridicule, 
when thus applied, will, in the judgment of wise and thinking men, render 
iim that useth it ridiculous, yet there are many persons on whom it will 
have a very different effect. The ridicule will be apt to create prejudices in 
their minds, and to inspire them with a contempt, or at least a disregard of 
things, which, when represented in a proper light, appear to be of the 
greatest worth and importance. The face of truth, indeed, as his lordship 
observes, is not less fair and beautiful for all the counterfeit vizards that 
have been put upon it; yet these vizards may so conceal and disguise its 
beauty, as to make it look quite a different thing from what it really is. It 
cannot be denied, that truth, piety, and virtue, have often been the sub- 
jects of ridicule; and bad but witty men have met with too much success 
in exposing them to the derision and contempt, instead of recommending 
them to the esteem and veneration of mankind. It is our author’s own 
observation, that false earnest is ridiculed, but the false jest passes secure. 
And though he says, he cannot conceive how any man should be laughed 
out of his wits, as some have been frightened out of them, yet there have 
been, and are too many instances of persons that have been laughed out of 
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their religion, honesty, and virtue. Weak and unstable minds have been 
driven into Atheism, profaneness, and vice, by the force of ridicule, and 
have been made ashamed of that which they ought to esteem their glory. 

His lordship is pleased to represent ridicule as the fittest way of dealing 
with enthusiasts, and venders of miracles and prophecy ; and having men- 
tioned the reveries of the French prophets, and recommended Bartholomew 
Fair drollery as proper to be used on such occasions, he gives a broad hint, 
that. if this method had been taken against- the Reformation, or against 
Christianity, at its first rise, it would have been effectual to destroy it, 
without having recourse to persecution.* He has here plainly let us know 
in what light he regardeth our holy religion: on other occasions, he de- 
clares only for genteel raillery, but here it seems what he calls the Bar- 
tholomew Fair method, which I believe will hardly pass for very genteel 
raillery, is supposed to be sufficient, not only against that set of enthusiasts, 
who were called the French prophets, but against Christianity itself. 
But he seems not to have considered, that the great Author and first pub- 
lishers of the Christian religion were scoffed and derided, as well as exposed 
to grievous sufferings and torments, and that they had trial of cruel mock- 
ings, as well as of bonds and imprisonments. It appears from what remains 
of the works of Celsus, as well as from what Cecilius saith, in Minucius 
Feliz, that no sarcasm or ridicule was spared among the Heathens, by 
which they thought they could expose Christianity. Though, when they 
found this ineffectual to suppress it, they, from time to time, had recourse to 
more violent and sanguinary methods. And indeed those that have been 
most prone to scoff at religion and truth, have often been most prone to 
persecute it too. A scornful and contemptuous spirit, which is a usual 
attendant on ridicule, is apt to proceed to farther extremes; nor am I sure, 
that they, who on all occasions throw out the bitterest sarcasms against 
religion, and its ministers, would not, if it were in their power, give more 
substantial proofs of their aversion. His lordship, indeed, honoureth that 
raillery and ridicule, which he’ recommends, with the name of good 
humour; and, by shuffling one of these for the other, and playing upon 
the words, maketh himself merry with his reader. But good humour, 
taken in the best sense, for what he calls the sweetest, kindest disposition, 
is a different thing from that sneering faculty, which disposes men to cast 
contempt upon persons and things, and which is often managed in a manner 
little consistent with a true benevolence. 

The proper use of ridicule is toexpose such follies and absurdities as scarcely 
deserve or admit a very serious consideration. But to recommend raillery 
and ridicule as fit to be employed on all occasions, and upon the most 
weighty and important subjects, and as the properest means for discerning 
truth, appears to be an inverting the just order of things. It is, even when 
innocently used, for the most part a trifling employment, and a man of 
great genius cannot addict himself much to It, without descending beneath 
his character. Indeed there needs no more to give one a disgust at this 
pretended test of truth, than to consider the use his lordship has made of it. 
When he is in any degree serious, he shows how capable he is to inform and 
please his reader; but when he gives a loose to gaiety and ridicule, he often 
writes in a manner unworthy of himself. And I am apt to think, that if 
nothing of his had been published but the two first treatises of his first 
volume, and the third volume, in which he chiefly indulges himself in those 
liberties, he would have generally passed in the world for a sprightly and 
ingenious, but very trifling writer. He often throws out his sneers and 
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flirts against every thing that comes in his way; and with a mixture of low 
and solemn phrase, and grave ridicule, he sometimes manages it so, that it 
is not very easy to discern his true sentiments, and what it is that he really aims 
at. This is not very consistent with the rule he himself has laid down more 
than once; viz, ‘‘ That it is a mean, impotent, and dull sort of wit, which 
leaves sensible persons in a doubt, and at a loss to understand what one’s real 
mind is.”” And again he censures ‘‘ such a feigned gravity as immoral and 
illiberal, foreign to the character of a good writer, a gentleman, and a man 

of sense.’’* ‘There seems to be no other way of screening him from his own 
censure, but by supposing that he imagined his true intention, with regard 
to Christianity and the holy Scriptures, might be perceived, by any sensible 
person, through his concealed ridicule. And it must be acknowledged that, 
for the most part , it is so; though, in some particular places, it is hard to 
know whether he be in jest or earnest. By this covered way of ridicule, he 
sometimes steals upon the reader before he is aware, and, under the guise 
of a friend, gives a more dangerous blow, than if he had acted the part of 
an open and avowed enemy. 

Upon the whole, it may be justly said that, in this noble and ingenious 
author, we have a remarkable instance of the wrong application of that 
talent of ridicule, of which he was so great a master. And if it has suc- 
ceeded ill in his hands, how much more may it be expected to do so in 
those, who, for want of his genius, are not able to rise above low buffoonery, 
nor capable of distinguishing gross and scurrilous raillery and scandal from 
wit and delicate ridicule! His lordship hath since had many awkward 
imitators, and probably will have more, who will be apt to apply his test of 
ridicule, not only as he himself hath given them an example against revealed 
religion, but against all religion, even that which is called natural, and 
against that virtue, of which, in his serious moods, he hath professed him- 
self so great an admirer. 

I shall conclude my account of this celebrated author, with observing, 
that the Characteristics have been attacked, or at least some particular 
passages in them have been occasionally animadverted upon by several 
learned writers, by Bishop Berkley, Dr. Wotton, Dr. Warburton, and 
others. That part of his lordship’s scheme which represents a regard to 
future rewards, as derogating from the dignity and excellency of virtue, 
hath been particularly considered by Mr. Balguy, in a short but judicious 
tract, written like his other tracts, in a very polite and masterly manner. 
It is entitled, A Letter to a Deist concerning the beauty and excellency of 
moral virtue, andthe support andimprovement which it receives Srom the Chris- 
tian Revelation, 8vo. 1729.' But I know of none that has undertaken to 
answer the whole, but Dr. John Brown, in a treatise entitled, Essays on the 
Characteristics, published in 1750. . This work is divided into three 
essays : the first is on ridicule, considered as a test of truth; the second is 
on the obligations of men to virtue, and the necessity of religious princi- 
ples; the third is on revealed religion and Christianity. Under these 
several heads he hath considered whatever appeared to be most obnoxious 
in the writings of the noble author. 

The length of this letter may seem to need an apology. But you, I know, 
willagree with me, that as it was proper,in pursuance of the design in which 
I am engaged, to take notice of this admired writer, so it was necessary to 
make such observations as might help to obviate the prejudices so many are 
apt to entertain in his favour, to the disadvantage even of Christianity itself, 
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LETTER VI. 


The account given of the Earl of Shaftesbury’s writings in the foregoing letter vindicated 
against the exceptions that had been made against it. The being influenced by the 
hope of the reward promised in the Gospel hath nothing in it disingenuous and slavish. 
it is not inconsistent with loving virtue for its own sake, but tends rather to heigthen 
our esteem for its worth and amiableness. The Earl of Shaftesbury seems, in his I nquiry 
concerning Virtue, to erect such a scheme of virtue as is independent of religion, and 
may subsist without it. The apology he makes for doing so. The close connection 
there is between religion and virtue, shown from his own principles and acknowledg- 
ments. Virtue not wholly confined to good actions towards mankind, but takes in 
proper affections towards the Deity as an essential part of it. He acknowledges that 
man is born to religion. A remarkable passage of Lord Bolingbroke’s to the same 
purpose. 


Sir,—Wnuen I first published the View of the Deistical Writers, the fore- 
going letter contained the whole of what I then intended with regard to the 
observations on the Earl of Shaftesbury. But not long after the publication 
of it, some persons who profess to be real friends to Christianity, and I 
doubt not are so, let me know that they wished I had not put his lordship 
into the list of the deistical writers; and they thought the charge against 
him had, in some instances, been carried ‘too far. This put me upon 
revising what I had written relating to that matter, with great care. And 
if I had found just cause to think, that in this instance I had been mistaken 
in the judgment I had formed, I should have thought myself obliged pub- 
licly to acknowledge it. For when I formed the design of taking a view of 
the deistical writers, I fixed it as a rule to myself to make a fair representa- 
tion, as far as I was able, of the sentiments of those writers, and not to 
push the charge against them farther than there appeared to be just ground 
for. And it would have given me a real pleasure to have reason to rank so 
fine a writer as the Earl of Shaftesbury among the friends of the Christian 
cause. But upon the most impartial inquiry I was able to make, I have 
not seen reason to retract any thing I had offered, with regard to that noble 
lord. I thought it necessary, therefore, in the Supplement to the View of 
the Deistical Writers, to publish a letter on that subject, which I shall here 
subjoin to the preceding one, that the reader may have all before him 
which relates to that noble writer, in one view. 

It can scarcely I think be denied, by any impartial person who hath read 
the Characteristics without prejudice, which are the only works he avowed, 
and which had his last hand, that there are several passages in them which 
seem plainly intended to expose Christianity and the holy Scriptures. And 
there Is great reason to apprehend, that not a few have been unwarily led to 
entertain unhappy prejudices against revealed religion, and the authority of 
the Scriptures, through too great an admiration of his lordship’s writings. 
Some instances of this kind have come under my own particular observation. 
And therefore it appeareth to me, upon the most mature consideration, that 
I could not, in consistency with the design I had in view, omit the making 
some observations upon that admired author, as far as the cause of Chris- 
tianity is concerned. . 

That part of my observations on Lord Shaftesbury’s works, which I fin 
hath been particularly excepted against, is the account given of his senti- 
ments with regard to future rewards and punishments. It hath been urged, 
that his design in what he has written on this subject, was not to insinuate 
that we ought not to be influenced by a regard to future rewards and 
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punishments, the usefulness of which he plainly acknowledgeth ; but only 
to show that it is wrong to be actuated merely bya view to the reward, orby 
a fear of the punishment, without any real inward love to virtue, or any 
real hatred and abhorrence of vice. To this purpose, his lordship observes, 
““that to be bribed only, or terrified into an honest practice, bespeaks little 
of real honesty or worth—and that if virtue be not really estimable in itself, 
he can see nothing estimable in following it for the sake of a bargain.’’* 
He asks, ‘‘ How shall we deny, that to serve God, by compulsion, or for 
interest merely, is servile and mercenary?”’+ And he puts the case of a 
person’s being ‘‘ incited, by the hope of a reward, to do the good he hates, 
and restrained by the fear of punishment from doing the ill to which he is not 
otherwise in the least degree averse ;”’ and observes, that ‘‘there is, inthis case, 
no virtue whatsoever.’’{ If his lordship had said no more than this, he would 
have said no more than every real friend to Christianity will allow; though, 
in this case, there would still be great reason to complain of his lordship’s 
having made a very unfair representation of the sense of those divines, who 
think it necessary to urge the motives drawn from future rewards and 
punishments. It is true, that if the belief of future retributions should have 
no other effect than the putting some restraint upon men’s outward evil 
actions, and regulating their external behaviour, even this would be of 
great advantage to the community; but this is far from being the only or 
principal thing intended. Those certainly must know little of the nature 
and tendency of the Christian religion, who should endeavour to persuade 
themselves or others, that though a man had a real love of vice in his heart, 
and only abstained from some outward vicious practices for fear of punish- 
ment, and though he had an inward aversion to true goodness and virtue, 
and only performed some outward acts that had a fair appearance, this 
alone would denominate him a goood man, and entitle him to the future 
reward. For this were to suppose that though he were really a vicious and 
bad man, without that purity and sincerity of heart, on which the Scriptures 
lay so great a stress, yet the practising some external acts of obedience, 
destitute of all true goodness and of virtuous affections, would entitle him 
to the favour of God, and to that eternal happiness which is promised in the 
Gospel. If any persons should teach this, I would readily jom with his 
lordship in condemning them. But he hath not contented himself with 
striking at the supposed wrong sentiments of divines, whom he loves, on all 
occasions, to expose. There are several passages in his lordship’s writings, 
which appear to be directly intended to represent the insisting so much as 
is done in the Gospel, upon the eternal rewards and punishments of a future 
state, as having a bad influence on the moral temper ; and particularly as 
tending to strengthen an inordinate selfishness, and to diminish the affec- 
tions towards the public good, and to make men neglect what they owe to 
their friends, and to their country. He plainly intimates the disadvantages 
accruing to virtue from the having infinite rewardsin view, and that in that case 
the common and natural motives to goodness are apt to be neglected and 
lose much by disuse.§ He represents the being influenced by a regard to 
future rewards and punishments as, at best, disingenuous, servile, and of 
the slavish kind; and to this he opposes a liberal service, and the principle 
of love, and the loving God and virtue for God and virtue’s sake :|| and 
accordingly he determines that those duties, to which men are carried, with- 
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out any view to such rewards, are, for that reason, more noble and excel- 
lent, and argue a higher degree of virtue. If the case really were as his 
lordship is pleased to represent it, it must certainly give a very disadvanta- 
geous idea of Christianity ; as if the insisting upon those most important 
motives, drawn from a future eternal world, which our Saviour came to set 
In the strongest light, tended to introduce and cherish a wrong temper of 
mind, narrow and selfish, disingenuous and servile, to weaken our benevo- 
lent affections, both public and private, and to take us off from the duties 
and offices of the civil and social life. At that rate, it could not be said 
that the Gospel is a friend to society and to mankind; and instead of pro- 
moting the practice of true virtue, it would rather derogate from it, and 
degrade it from its proper dignity and excellence. It was, therefore, neces- 
sary to show, as I endeavoured to do in my observations on Lord Shaftes- 
_ bury’s writings, that this is far from being a just representation of the nature 
and tendency of the Christian doctrine of future rewards and punishments. 
The most noble and extensive benevolence, exerting itself in all proper 

effects and instances, in opposition to a narrow, selfish disposition, is what 
Christianity every where recommendeth and enforceth in the most engaging 
manner; and it is its peculiar advantage that it carrieth our views to a 
_ better state, where the benevolence which is now begun shall be completed, 
and shall be exercised in a more enlarged sphere, and extend to a nobler 
society. And can the hope of this possibly tend to diminish our benevolence, 
_ or must it not rather heighten and improve it? When a man hath a firm and 
_ Steady persuasion, that the Supreme Being will reward his persevering con- 
Stancy in a virtuous course with everlasting felicity, this instead of weaken- 
ing his inward affection to virtue, and his moral sense of its worth and 
excellency, must, in the nature of things, greatly confirm and establish it. 
There is, therefore, an entire consistency between the loving virtue for its 
own sake, 2. ¢., as his lordship explains it, because it is amiable"in itself,* 
and the being animated to the pursuit and practice of it by such rewards as 
the Gospel proposeth. For it never appeareth more excellent and lovely, 
than when it is considered as recommending us to the favour and approbation 
of him who is the supreme original Goodness and Excellence, and as pre- 
paring us fora complete happiness in a future state, where it shall be raised 
to the highest degree of beauty and perfection. In like manner it must 
mightily strengthen our abhorrence of vice, and our sense of its turpitude 
and malignity, to consider it as not only at present injurious and disgrace- 
ful to our nature, but as an opposition to the will and law of the most wise 
and righteous Governor of the world, who will, in a future state of retribu- 
tions, inflict awful punishments upon those who now obstinately persist in a 
presumptuous course of vice and wickedness. 

Our noble author himself, when he proposeth to show what obligation 
there is to virtue, or what reason to embrace it, which is the subject of the 
second book of his Inguiry, resolveth it into this, that moral rectitude or 
virtue must be the advantage, and vice the misery and disadvantage of every 
creature. And that it is the creature’s interest to be wholly good and vir- 
tuous.t To prove this, seems to be the entire design of that book, which 
he concludes with observing, that virtue is the good, and vice the ill of 
every one. He seems, indeed, in displaying the advantages of the one and 
the disadvantages of the other, to confine himself wholly to this present life, 
and to. abstract from all consideration of a future state. But if the repre- 
senting virtue be to our interest here on earth, and conducive to our present 
happiness, be a just ground of obligation to virtue, and a proper reason to 
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embrace it, which his second book is designed to show, then, surely, if it can 
be proved that it tendeth not only to our happiness here, but to procure us 
a perfect happiness in a future state of existence, this must mightily heighten 
the obligation to virtue, and strengthen the reason for embracing it. If 
having regard to the present advantages of virtue be consistent in his scheme 
with loving virtue for its own sake, and as amiable in itself, and doth not 
render the embracing it a mercenary or slavish service, why should it be 
inconsistent with a liberal service to be assured that it shall make us happy 
for ever? Or why should they be accounted greater friends or admirers of 
virtue, who consider its excellency only with regard to the narrow limits of 
this transitory life, than they who regard it as extending its beneficial influ- 
ence to a nobler state of existence, and who believe that it shall flourish in 
unfading beauty and glory to eternity ? That an affection in itself worthy and 
excellent should grow less so, by considering it as so pleasing to the Supreme 
Being, that he will reward it with everlasting happiness, and raise it to the 
highest perfection it is capable of in a future state, would be a strange way 
of reasoning. 

It was observed, in the account given of the Earl of Shaftesbury’s writings, 
in the preceeding letter, that there are several passages in which he 
acknowledgeth, that the hope of future rewards, and fear of future 
punishments, is a great advantage, security, and support to virtue. If these 
passages had been concealed or disguised, there might have been just ground 
of complaint. “But they were fairly laid before the reader, as well as those 
that seemed to be of a contrary import, that he might be able to form a judg- 
ment of his lordship’s sentiments, how far he is consistent with himself, and 
whether the censures be well founded, which he passeth upon those who 
insist upon the rewards promised in the Gospel, as powerful motives to 
virtue. He chargeth them as ‘‘ reducing religion to such a philosophy, as 
to leave no room for the principle of love—and as building a future state on 
the ruins of virtue, and thereby betraying religion, and the cause of God.’’* 
He representeth them as if they were against a liberal service, flowing from an ~ 
esteem and love of God, or a sense of duty and gratitude, and a love of the 
dutiful and grateful part, as good and amiable in itself.+ And he expressly 
declareth, that ‘‘the hope of future reward, and fear of future punishment, 
cannot consist in reality with virtue or goodness, if it either stands as 
essential to any moral performance, or as a considerable motive to any act, 
of which some better affection ought alone to bea sufficient cause.”{ Here 
he seems not willing to allow, that the regard to future retributions ought to 
be so much as a considerable motive to well doing; and asserteth, that to 
be influenced by it, as such a motive, cannot consist in reality with virtue or 
goodness. ‘This is an effect to say, that we ought not to be influenced by a 
regard to future rewards and punishments at all. For if they believed and 
regarded at all, they must be a considerable motive; since, as he himself 
observeth, where infinite rewards are firmly believed, they must needs have 
a mighty influence, and will overbalance other motives.§ If, therefore, it 
be inconsistent with true virtue or goodness, to be influenced by them as a 
considerable motive, it is wrong to propose them to mankind. For why 
should they be proposed, or to what purpose believed, if it be inconsistent 
with true goodness to be influenced by them in proportion to their worth 
and importance? His lordship elsewhere observes, ‘‘ That by making 
rewards and punishments” [z. e. the rewards and punishments proposed 
in the Gospel; for to these he evidently refers] ‘‘the principal motives to 
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duty, the Christian religion in particular is overthrown, and the greatest 
principle—that of love—rejected.”** When he here brings so heavy a charge 
against those who make the rewards of the Gospel their principal motives, 
his meaning seems to be this: that they make the hope of future eternal 
happiness a more powerful motive than the present satisfaction and advan- 
tages virtue hath a tendency to produce, which are the motives he so largely 
insists upon, and which he calls the common and natural motives to goodness. 
And is the being more animated by the consideration of that eternal 
happiness, which is the promised reward of virtue, than by any of the 
advantages it yields in this present state (though these also are allowed to 
_ have their proper weight and influence), so great a fault, as to deserve to be 
_Tepresented as a subverting of all religion, and particularly the Christian ? 
_ If the eternal life promised in the Gospel be rightly understood, the hope of 
_ itincludeth a due regard to the glory of God, to our own highest happiness, and 
to the excellency of virtue and true holiness; all which are here united, and 
are the worthiest motives that can be proposed to the human mind. There 
is a perfect harmony between this hope, and what his lordship so much 
extols, the principal of divine love, such as separates from every thing 
worldly, sensual, and meanly interested. Nor can it be justly said, con- 
cerning this hope of the Gospel reward, what he saith of a violent affection 
towards private good, that the more there is of it, the less room there is for 
an affection towards goodness itself, or any good and deserving object, 
worthy of love and admiration for its own sake, such as God is universally 
acknowledged to be.t The very reward itself includeth the perfection of 
love and goodness; and the happiness promised, principally consisteth in 
a conformity to God, and in the fruition of him; and therefore the being 
powerfully animated with the hope of it, is perfectly consistent with the 
highest love and admiration of the Deity, on the account of his own infinite 
excellency. 

It appeareth to me, upon considering and comparing what hath been 
produced out of Lord Shaftesbury’s writings, that though his lordship’s 
good sense would not allow him absolutely to deny the usefulness of believ- 
ing future retributions; yet he hath in effect endeavoured, on several occa- 
sions, to cast a slur upon Christianity, for proposing and insisting upon what 
he calls infinite rewards; and thus hath attempted to turn that to its dis- 
advantage which is its greatest glory; viz. its setting the important retribu- 
tions of a future state in the clearest and strongest light, and teaching us to 
raise our affections and views to things invisible and eternal. His lordship 
hath, upon the most careful and diligent revisal of his works, suffered those 
obnoxious passages still to continue there. Nor will any man wonder at 
this, who considereth the design and tendency of many other passages in his 
writings : that he hath taken occasion to ridicule the spirit of prophecy, 
and to burlesque several passages of holy writ; that he hath represented the 
Scriptures as absolutely uncertain, and the important facts, by which 
Christianity is attested, as not to be depended upon; that he hath insinuated 
injurious reflections upon the character and intentions of the blessed 
Founder of our holy religion; that he hath represented our faith in the 
Gospel as having no other foundation than the authority of the state; and 
hath hinted, that it could hardly have stood the test of ridicule, and even of 
Bartholomew Fair drollery, had it been applied to it at its first appearance.{ 

As I have been engaged so far in an examination of Lord Shaftesbury’s 

‘writings, I shall take this occasion to make some farther observations on his 
celebrated Inquiry concerning Virtue. He sets out with observing, that, 
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‘¢ religion and virtue appear to be so nearly related, that they are generally 
presumed inseparable companions. But that the practice of the world does 
not seem, in this respect, to be answerable to our speculations ;”’ that ‘‘ many 
who have had the appearance of great zeal in religion, have yet wanted the 
common affections of humanity.* Others, again, who have been ‘‘ con- 
sidered as mere Atheists, have yet been observed to practise the rules of 
morality, and act in many cases with such good meaning and affection 
towards mankind, as might seem to force an acknowledgment of their being 
yirtuous.”+ His lordship, therefore, proposeth to inquire, ‘‘ what honesty 
or virtue is, considered by itself, and in what manner it is influenced by 
religion ; how far religion necessarily implies virtue; and whether it be a 
true saying, that it is impossible for an Atheist to be virtuous, or share any 
real degree of honesty or merit.{” | 

In that part of the Inquiry in which he proposeth to show what virtue is, 
he seems to make it properly consist of good affections towards mankind, or 
in a man’s having “‘ his disposition of mind and temper suitable and agreeing 
to the good of his kind, or of the system in which he is included, and of 
which he constitutetha part.§” And he had before declared, that some who have 
been considered as mere Atheists, have acted with such good affection towards . 
mankind, as might seem to force an acknowledgment that they are virtuous. 

And as this is the notion his lordship gives of the nature of virtue, so 
when he treats of the obligation to virtue, and the reason there is to embrace 
it, which is the subject of the second book of the Inquiry, he seems to 
place it in its tendency to promote our happiness in this present life, without 
taking any notice of a future state. 

Accordingly, many have looked upon the Inquiry as designed to set up 
such a notion of virtue and its obligation, as is independent of religion, and 
may subsist without it. And in the progress of that Inquiry, his lordship 
takes occasion to compare Atheism with superstition or false religion, and 
plainly gives the former the preference, and seems sometimes to speak 
tenderly of it. Having observed, that nothing can possibly, in a rational 
creature, exclude a principle of virtue, or render it effectual, except what 
either, ‘1. Takes away the natural and just sense of right and wrong; 
2. Or creates a wrong sense of it; 3. Or causes the right sense of it to be 
opposed by contrary affections.”’|| As to the first case, the taking away 
the natural sense of right and wrong, he will not allow that Atheism, or any 
speculative opinion, persuasion, or belief, is capable, immediately or directly, 
to exclude or destroy it ; and that it can do it no other way than indirectly, 
by the intervention of opposite affections, casually excited by such belief. 
As to the second case, the wrong sense, or false imagination of right and 
wrong, he says, that ‘‘ however Atheism may be indirectly an occasion of 
men’s losing a good and sufficient sense of right and wrong, it will not, as 
Atheism merely, be the occasion of setting up a false species of it, which 
only false religion, or fantastical opinion, derived immediately from super- 
stition and credulity, is able to effect.”** As to the third case, which ren- - 
ders a principle of virtue ineffectual, viz. its being opposed by contrary 
affections, he says, that ‘‘ Atheism, though it be plainly deficient, and 
without remedy, in the case of ill judgment on the happiness of virtue, yet 
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it is not indeed of necessity the cause of such ill judgment. For without 
an absolute assent to any hypothesis of Theism, the advantages of virtue 
may possibly be seen and owned, and a high opinion of it established in 
the mind.*” 

Our noble author was sensible of the offence he had given, by seeming to 
speak favourably of Atheists, and by erecting a system of virtue independent 
of religion, or the belief of a Deity; and in a treatise he published some 
years after the Inquiry, intituled, The Moralists, a Philosophical Rhapsody, 
makes an apology for it; that ‘‘ he has endeavoured to keep the fairest mea- 
sures he could with men of this sort,” [viz. atheistical persons, and men of no 
religion] ‘‘ alluring them all he was able, and arguing with a perfect indif- 
ferency even on the subject of a Deity, having this one chief aim and inten- 
tion, how in the first place to reconcile those persons to the principles of 
virtue ; that by this means, a way might be laid open to religion, by removing 
those greatest, if not only obstacles to it, which arise from the vices and pas- 
sions ofmen. That it is upon this account chiefly he endeavours to establish 
virtue upon principles by which he is able to argue with those, who are not 
yet inclined to own a God, or future state. He owns he has made virtue his 
chief subject, and in some measure independent on religion; yet he fancies 
he may possibly appear at last as high a divine, as he is a moralist;” and 
says, “‘ he will venture to affirm, that whosoever sincerely defends virtue, and 
is a realist in morality, must of necessity, in a manner, by the same scheme of 
reasoning, prove as very a realist in divinity.”+ And, elsewhere, he Says, 
that ‘‘ we may justly, as well as charitably conclude, that it was his design, 
in applying himself to the men of looser principles, to lead them into such 
an apprehension of the constitution of mankind, and of human affairs, as 
might form in them a notion of order in things, and draw hence an acknow- 
ledgment of the wisdom, goodness, and beauty, which is supreme; that 
being thus far become proselytes, they might be prepared for that divine 
love, which our religion would teach them, when once they should embrace 
it, and form themselves to its sacred character.{ 

This must be owned to be a handsome apology. So that if we take his 
lordship’s own account of his intention, in his Inquiry, it was not to favour 
Atheism, but rather to reclaim men from it; to reconcile Atheists to the 
principles of virtue, and thereby bring them to a good opinion of religion 
It may, no doubt, be of real service to the interests of virtue, to endeavour 
to make men sensible of its great excellency in itself, and its present natu 
ral advantages, which his lordship sets forth at large, and in a very elegant 
manner. And this is no more than hath been often represented by those 
divines, who yet think it necessary to insist on the rewards and punishments 
of a future state. There are, indeed, many that have said, what no man, 
who knows the world and the history of mankind, can deny, that, in the 
present situation of human affairs, a steady adherence to virtue often sub- 
Jects a man to severe trials and sufferings ; and that it frequently happeneth, 
that bad and vicious men are in very prosperous outward circumstances ; but 
I scarcely know any that have maintained what his lordship calls that un- 
fortunate opinion ; viz, “ That virtue is naturally an enemy to happiness in 
life ;” or who suppose, ‘‘ That virtue is the natural ill, and vice the natural 
good of any creature.”§ Nor would any friend to Christianity have found 
fault with his lordship’s endeavouring to show, that by the very frame of 

_the human constitution, virtue has a friendly influence to promote our satis- 
faction and happiness, even in this present life ; and that vice has naturally 
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a contrary tendency. But certainly it was no way necessary to his design, 
supposing it to have been, as he professes, to serve the cause of virtue in 
the world, to throw out so many insinuations as he has done against the 
being influenced by a regard, to future rewards and punishments; as if it 
argued a higher degree of virtue to have no regard to them at all. And 
though, in several passages, he shows the advantage which arises to virtue 
from religion, and the belief of a Deity; yet whilst he seems to allow that 
virtue may subsist, and even be carried to a considerable degree without it, 
I am afraid it will give encouragement to those he calls the men of looser 
principles ; and that instead of reclaiming them from Atheism, it will tend 
to make them easy in it, by leading them to think they may be good and 
virtuous men, without any religion at all. 

His lordship seems, from a desire of keeping the fairest measures, as he 
expresses it, with men of this sort, to have carried his complaisance too far, 
when he asserts, that Atheism has no direct tendency, either to take away 
and destroy the natural and just sense of right and wrong, or to the setting 
up a false species of it. This is not a proper place to enter into a distinct 
consideration of this subject. I shall content myself with producing some 
passages from the most applauded doctor of modern Atheism, Spinosa, and 
who has taken the most pains to form it into a system. He proposeth, in 
the fifteenth chapter of his Tractatus Theologicopoliticus, to treat of the 
natural and civil right of every man. De jure uniuscujusque naturali et 
civili. And the sum of his doctrine is this: that every man has a natural 
right to do whatever he has power to do, and his inclination prompts him 
to; and that the right extends as far as the force. By natural right, or 
law, jus et institutum nature, ‘he understands nothing else but the rules 
of the nature of each individual, according to which it is determined to exist 
and act after a certain manner.’* And after having observed, ‘‘ that the 
large fishes are determined by nature to devour the smaller, and that, 
therefore, they have a natural right to do so;” and that ‘‘ every individual 


* Per jus et institutum nature nihil aliud intelligo, quam regulas naturee uniuscujusque 
individui, secundum quas unumquodque naturaliter determinatum concipimus ad certo modo 
existendum et operandum. Ex. gr. pisces a natura determinati sunt ad natandum, magniad 
minores comedendum, adeoque pisces summo naturelijure aqua potiuntur, et magni minores 
comedunt. ‘‘ Sequitur unumquodque individuum jus summum habere ad omnia que 
potest. Nec hic ullam agnoscimus differentiam inter homines et reliqua nature indivi- 
dua, neque inter homines ratione preeditos, et inter alios qui veram rationem ignorant, 
neque inter fatuos, delirantes et sanos.’* Quare inter homines quamdiu sub imperio 
solius naturee vivere considerantur, tam ille qui rationem nondum novit, vel qui virtutis 
habitum nondum habet, ex solis legibus appetitus summo jure vivit, quam ille qui ex 
legibus rationis vitam suam dirigit. Hoc est, sicuti sapiens jus summum habet ad omnia 
quee ratio dictitat, sive ex legibus rationis vivendi; sic etiam ignarus et animi impotens 
summum jus habet ad omnia que appetitus suadet, sive ex legibus appetitus vivendi. 
Jus itaque naturale uniuscujusque hominis, non sana ratione, sed cupiditate et potentia 
determinatur. Quicquid itaque unusquisque qui sub solo nature imperio consideratur, 
sibi utile vel ductu sanz rationis, vel ex affectuum impetu judicat, id summo nature jure 
appetere, et quacunque ratione, sive vi, sive dolo, sive precibus, sive quocunque demum 
modo facilius poterit, ipse capere licet, et consequenter pro hoste habere eum, qui impe- 
dire vult, quo minus animum expleat suum. Ex quibus sequitur jus et institutum 
naturee sub quo omnes nascuntur, et maxima ex parte vivunt, nihil nisi quod nemo cupit, 
et nemo potest, prohibere ; non contentiones, non odia, non iram, non dolos, nec abso- 
lute aliquid quod appetitus suadet, adversari. Nec mirum, nam natura non legibus 
humane retionis, quee non nisi verum utile et conservationem intendunt, sed infinitis 
aliis, quee totius naturee, cujus homo particula est, eternum ordinem respiciunt: ex 
cujus sola necessitate, omnia individua certo modo determinantur ad existendum et 
operandum. Ostendimus jus naturale sola potentia cujusque determinari. Nemo, nisi 
promisso aliud accedat, de fide alterius potest esse certus, quandoquidem unusquisque 
naturee jure dolo agere potest ; nec pactis stare tenetur, nisi spe majoris boni, vel metu 
majoris mali.—Tract. Theolog. Polit. cap. xvi. 
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has the highest right to do all things which it has power to do; he declares, 
that “‘ in this case he acknowledges no difference between men and other 
individuals of nature, nor between men that make a right use of their 
reason, and those that do not so; nor between wise men and fools. That he 
that does not yet know reason, or has not attained to a habit of virtue, hath 
as much the highest natural right to live according to the sole laws of appe- 
tite, and to do what that inclines him to, as he that directs his life by 
the rules of reason hath to live according to reason.’’ Accordingly, he 
directly asserts, ‘‘ that the natural right of every man is determined not by 
sound reason, but by inclination, or appetite and power. ‘That, therefore, 
whatever any man, considered as under the sole government of nature, 
judges to be useful for himself, whether led by sound reason, or prompted 
by his passions, he has the highest natural right to endeavour to procure 
it for himself, any way he can, whether by force or fraud ; and consequently 
to hold him for an enemy, who would hinder him from gratifying his incli- 
nation; and that from hence it follows, that the right and law of nature, 
under which all are born, and for the most part live, only prohibits that 
which a man does not desire, or which is out of his power; nor is it averse 
to contentions, hatred, wrath, deceit, or to any thing that the appetite 
puts him upon. And no wonder, for nature is not confined within the 
laws of human reason, which only intend the true benefit of mankind, but 
depends upon infinite other things, which respect the eternal order of uni- 
versal nature, of which man is only a minute part; from the necessity of 
which alone all individuals are determined to exist and operate after a cer- 
tain manner.” He often repeats it in that chapter, that ‘ natural right is 
only determined by the power of every individual.”’ And he expressly 
asserts, that “‘no man can be sure of another’s fidelity, except he think it 
his interest to keep his promise ; since every man has a natural right to act 
by fraud or deceit, nor is obliged to stand to his engagements, but from the 
hope of greater good, or fear of greater ill.” 

I think it must be owned, that these principles have not merely an indi- 
rect and casual, but a plain and direct tendency to take away or pervert 
the natural sense of right and wrong, or to introduce a false species of it, 
if the substituting power and inclination, instead of reason and justice, can 
be accounted so. This is to argue consequentially from Atheism, when all 
things are resolved into nature and eternal necessity, by which are under- 
stood the necessary effects of matter and motion. Spinosa indeed owns, 
that it is more profitable to live according to the dictates of reason, or the 
prescriptions of the civil laws, than merely according to appetite or natural 
right. But whilst men think they have the highest natural right to do 
whatever they have power to do, and inclination prompts them to, civil 
laws will be but feeble ties, and bind a man no farther than when he has 
not power, or thinks it not for his interest to break them. Virtue and vice, 
fidelity and fraud, are on a level; the one equally founded in natural right 
as the other. And how any man can be truly virtuous upon this scheme, 
I cannot see. 

It appears to me, therefore, that instead of endeavouring to show that 
virtue may subsist without religion, or the belief of a God and a future 
state, one of the most important services that can be done to mankind is to 
show the close connection there is between religion and virtue, or good 
order, and that the latter cannot be maintained without the former. And 
this indeed plainly follows, from some of the principles laid down by our 
noble author in his Inquiry. 

Although he seems to have intended to show that an Atheist may be 
really virtuous, and observes, in a passage cited above, that without the 
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belief of a Deity, ‘‘ the advantages of virtue may possibly be seen and 
owned, and a high opinion of it established in the mind,” he there adds, 
‘“ however it must be confessed, that the natural tendency of Atheism is 
very different.”* Where he seems plainly to allow, that Atheism is 
naturally an enemy to virtue, and that the direct tendency of it is to hinder 
the mind from entertaining a right opinion of virtue, or from having a due 
sense of its advantages. And, elsewhere, speaking of the atheistical belief, 
he observes, that it ‘‘ tends to the weaning the affections from every thing 
amiable and self-worthy. For how little disposed must a person be to love 
or admire any thing as orderly in the universe, who thinks the universe 
itself a patern of disorder.”+ To this may be added another remarkable 
passage in which his lordship declares, that ‘‘ he who only doubts of a God 
may possibly lament his own unhappiness, and wish to be convinced. But 
that he who denies a Deity is daringly presumptuous, and sets up an opinion 
against the sentiments of mankind, and being of society.’’ Where he seems 
plainly to pronounce that Atheism is subversive of all virtue, which in his 
scheme hath an essential relation to society, and the good of the public. 
And, accordingly, he adds, that it is easily seen, that ‘‘ one of these,” viz. 
he that only doubts, ‘‘ may bear a due respect for the magistrates and the 
laws, but not the other,” viz. he that denies a Deity, ‘‘ who being obnoxious 
to them is justly punishable.’’t tig . 

Several passages might be produced, in which his lordship represents the 
tendency religion hath to promote virtue. He observes, that ‘“ nothing can 
more highly contribute to the fixing of right apprehensions, and a sound 
judgment, or sense of right and wrong, than to believe a God, who is repre- 
sented such, as to be atrue model or example of the most exact justice, and 
highest goodness and worth!” And again, that “this belief must un- 
doubtedly serve to raise and increase the affection towards virtue, and help 
to submit and subdue all other affections to this alone. And that when 
this theistical belief is entire and perfect, there must be a steady opinion of 
the superintendency of a Supreme Being, a witness and spectator of human 
life, and conscious of whatsoever is felt or acted in the universe, so that in 
the perfectest recess, or deepest solitude, there must be one still presumed 
remaining with us, whose presence, singly, must be of more moment than 
that of the most august assembly upon earth; and that in such a presence, 
as the shame of guilty actions must be the greatest of any, sO must the 
honour be of well-doing, even under the unjust censures of a world. And 
in this case it is very apparent, how conducing a perfect Theism must be to 
virtue, and how great a deficiency there is in Atheism.’’|| He shows, that 
‘‘ where, by the violence of rage, lust, or any other counter-working passions, 
the good affection may frequently be controled and overcome, if religion 
interposing, creates a belief that the ill passions of this kind, no less than 
their consequent actions, are the objects of a Deity’s animadversion ; it is 
certain, that such a belief must prove a seasonable remedy against vice, and 
be, in a particular manner, advantageous to virtue.” And he concludes the 
first book of the Inquiry concerning Vortue, with observing, that ‘“‘ we may 
hence determine justly the relation which virtue has to piety ; the first not 
being complete but in the latter. And thus,” saith he, ‘‘ the perfection and 
height of virtue must be owing to the belief of a God.’’*# 

From these passages it sufficiently appears, that those who would sepa- 
rate virtue from religion, cannot properly plead Lord Shaftesbury’s authority 
for it. And, indeed, not only is religion a friend to virtue, and of the 
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highest advantage to it, but as it signifies proper affections and dispositions 
towards the Supreme Being, is itself the noblest virtue. It is true that his 
lordship seems frequently to place virtue wholly in good affections towards 
mankind. But this appears to be too narrow a notion of it. He himself 
makes virtue and moral rectitude to be equivalent terms ;* and moral recti- 
tude seems as evidently and necessarily to include right affections towards 
God, as towards those of our own species. He that is deficient in this, 
must certainly be deficient in an essential branch of good affection, or moral 
rectitude. If a human creature could not be said to be rightly disposed, 
that was destitute of affections towards its natural parents, can he be said 
to be rightly disposed, who hath not a due affection towards the Common 
Parent, as Lord Shaftesbury calls him, of all intellectual beings? This 
noble writer describes virtue to be that which is beautiful, fair, and amiable 
in disposition and action. And he asks, ‘‘ whether there is on earth a 
fairer matter of speculation, a goodlier view or contemplation, than that of 
a beautiful, proportioned, and becoming action?”+ And is there any thing 
more beautiful, more justly proportioned, and more becoming, than the 
acting suitably to the relation we bear to the Supreme Being, and the 
serving, adoring, and honouring him, as far as we are capable of doing so ? 
Is there such a beauty and harmony in good affections towards those of our. 
own species, and must there not be still more beauty and excellency in 
having our minds formed to proper affections and dispositions towards our 
Maker, Preserver, and Benefactor; the source and principle, to use our 
author’s expressions, of all being and perfection, the supreme and sovereign 
beauty, the original of all which is good and amiable? His lordship speaks 
in the highest terms of the pleasing consciousness which is the effect of love 
or kind affections towards mankind. But certainly there is nothing that 
can yield more of a divine satisfaction, than that which ariseth from a con- 
sciousness of a man’s having approved himself to the best of beings, and 
endeavoured to promote his glory in the world, and to fulfil the work he 
hath given us to do. And it will be readily acknowledged, that a neces- 
sary part of this work is the doing good to our fellow-creatures. 

The very notion he so frequently gives of virtue, as having an essential 
relation to a system, seems, if understood in its proper extent, to include 
religion, and cannot subsist without it. His lordship, indeed, frequently 
explains this as relating to the system of the human species, to which we 
are particularly related, and of which we constitute a part. But he also 
Ttepresents the human system as only a part of the universal one; and ob- 
Serves, that ‘‘ as man must be considered as having a relation abroad to the 
system of his kind, so even the system of his kind to the animal system ; this, 
to the world (our earth) and this, again, to the bigger world, the universe.’’t 
And that, ‘‘ having recognized this uniform consistent fabric, and owned the 
universal system, we must, of consequence, acknowledge a universal mind.”’§ 
He asserts, that ‘‘ good affection, in order to its being of the right kind, must 
be entire ;” and that “‘ a partial affection, or social love in part, without 
regard to a complete society or whole, is in itself an inconsistency, and im- 
plies an absolute contradiction.’’|| But how can that affection to the system 
be said to be entire, or of the right kind, which hath no regard to the 
author of it, on whom the whole system, the order, and even the very 
being of it, absolutely depends ? and without whom, indeed, there could be 
properly no system at*all, nothing but disorder and confusion? On this 
occasion it will be proper to produce a remarkable passage in his third 
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volume; where he observes, that ‘‘ if what he had advanced in his Inquiry, 
and in his following Philosophical Dialogue, be real, it will follow, that, 
since man is so constituted by means of his rational part, as to be conscious 
of this his more immediate relation to the universal system, and_ principle 
of order and intelligence, he is not only by nature sociable within the limits 
of his own species or kind, but in a yet more generous and extensive manner. 
He is not only born to virtue, friendship, honesty, and faith, but to reli- 
gion, piety, adoration, and a generous surrender of his mind to whatever 
happens from the Supreme Cause or order of things, which he acknowledges 
entirely just and perfect.* 

I have insisted the more largely upon this, because many there are among 
us that talk highly of virtue, who yet seem to look upon religion to be a 
thing in which they have little or no concern. They allow that men are 
formed and designed to be useful to one another; but as to what is usually 
called piety towards God, or those acts of religion, of which God is the 
immediate object, this does not enter at all into their notion of virtue or 
morality. They slight it as a matter of no consequence, and think they 
may be good and virtuous without it. But not to urge, that religion or a 
true regard to the Deity, is the best security for the right performance of 
every other part of our duty, and furnisheth the strongest motives and 
engagements to it, which certainly ought greatly to recommend it to every 
lover of virtue; there is nothing which seems to be capable of a clearer 
demonstration from the frame of the human nature, and the powers and 
faculties with which man is endued, than that he alone, of all the species 
of beings in this lower world, is formed with a capacity for religion, and 
that consequently this was one principal design of his creation, and without 
which he cannot properly answer the end of his being. To what hath been 
produced from the Earl of Shaftesbury, I shall add the testimony of another 
writer, whom no man will suspect of being prejudiced in favour of religion, 
the late Lord Viscount Bolingbroke; who, though he sometimes seems to 
make man only a higher kind of brute, and blames those who suppose that 
the soul of man was made to contemplate God, yet at other times finds 
himself obliged to acknowledge, that man was principally designed and 
formed for religion. Thus, in the specimen he gives of a meditation or 
soliloquy of a devout Theist, he talks of “ feeling the superiority of his 
species ;” and adds, ‘‘I should rouse in myself a grateful sense of these 
advantages above all others, that I am a creature capable of knowing, of 
adoring, and of worshipping my Creator, capable of discovering his will in 
the law of my nature, and capable of promoting my happiness by obeying 
it.”+ And in another passage, after inveighing, as is usual with him, 
against the pride and vanity of philosophers and divines, in exalting man, 
and flattering the pride of the human heart, he thinks fit to acknowledge, 
‘* that man is a religious as well as a social creature, made to know and 
adore his Creator, to discover and to obey his will. That greater powers of 
reason, and means of improvement, have been measured out to us than to 
other animals, that we might be able to fulfil the superior purposes of our 
destination, whereof religion is undoubtedly the chief. And that in these the 
elevation and pre-eminence of our species over the inferior animals consist.”’t 
I think it plainly followeth, from what Lord Bolingbroke hath here observed, 
and which seems to be perfectly just and reasonable, that they who live in 
an habitual neglect of religion, are chargeable with neglecting the chief 


* Characteristics. vol. iii. p. 224. 
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purpose of their being, and that in which the true glory and pre-eminence 
of the human nature doth principally consist; and that consequently they 
are guilty of a very criminal conduct, and which they can by no means 
approve, to the great Author of their existence, who gave them their noble 
powers, and to whom, as the wise and righteous Governor of the world, they 
must be accountable for their conduct. 

I have been carried farther in my observations on this subject than I in- 
tended; but if this may be looked upon as a digression, I hope it will not 
be thought unsuitable to the main design I have in view. 


LETTER? VII. 


Mr. Collins’s Discourse of Freethinking. He gives a long catalogue of divisions among 
the clergy, with a view to show the uncertainty of the Christian religion. His attempt 
to prove that there was a general corruption of the Gospels in the sixth century. The 
absurdity of this manifested. His pretence that friendship is not required in the Gos- 
pel, though strongly reeommended by Epicurus, shown to be vain and groundless. 
An account of his book, entitled, The Grounds and Reasons of the Christian Religion. 
The pernicious design and tendency of that book shown. He allows Christianity no 
foundation but the allegorical, 7. e. as he understands it, the false sense of the Old 
Testament prophecies. His method unfair and disingenuous. Some account of the 
principal answers published against that book, and against the Scheme of literal Pro- 
phecy considered, which was designed to be a defence of it. 


Sir,—In the year 1713 came out a remarkable treatise, which it will be 
necessary to take some notice of, entitled, A Discourse of Freethinking, 
occasioned by the Rise and Growth of a Sect called Freethinkers. It was 
written by Anthony Collins, Esquire, though published, as his other 
writings are, without hisname. The same gentleman had, in 1707, published 
an Essay concerning the use of Reason in Propositions, the Evidence whereof 
depends upon human Testimony, in which there are some good observations, 
mixed with others of a suspicious nature and tendency. In this essay there 
are animadversions upon some passages in a tract written by Dr. Francis 
Gastrel, afterwards Lord Bishop of Chester, entitled, Some Considerations 
concerning the Trinity, and the way of managing that Controversy, pub- 
lished in 1702. To the third edition of which, published in 1707, that 
learned and judicious divine subjoined a vindication of it, in answer to Mr. 
Collins’s Essay. This gentleman also distinguished himself by writing 
against the immateriality and immortality of the human soul, as he after- 
wards did against human liberty and free-agency, and with regard to both 
these, was answered by Dr. Samuel Clarke, with that clearness and strength 
for which that great author was so remarkable. The Discourse of Free- 
thinking, is protessedly intended to demonstrate the necessity and usefulness 
of Freethinking, from reason, and from the examples of the best and wisest 
men in all ages. But there is great reason to complain of a very unfair and 
disingenuous procedure throughout the whole book. He all along insinu- 
ates, that those who stand up for revealed religion are enemies to a just 
liberty of thought, and to a free examination and inquiry. His design is 
certainly levelled against Christianity, and yet he sometimes affects to speak 
of it with respect. He nowhere argues directly against it, but takes every 
occasion to throw out sneers and insinuations, which tend to raise preju- 
dices in the minds of his readers. No small part of this book is taken up 
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in invectives against the clergy, and in giving an account of the divisions 
that have been among them about the articles of the Christian faith. If 
there hath been any thing unwarily advanced by any of them, if they have 
vented any odd or absurd opinions, or have, in the heat of dispute, cast 
rash and angry censures upon one another, these things are here turned to 
the disadvantage of Christianity itself; as if this excellent religion were to 
be answerable for all the passions, follies, and exorbitancies of those that 
make profession of it; or, as if the differences which have been among 
Christians were a proof that there is nothing in the Christian religion that 
can be safely depended upon. This, indeed, has been a standing topic for 
declamation in all the deistical writings, though it is founded upon a prin- 
ciple which is manifestly false; viz. that whatever has been at any time 
controverted, is doubtful and uncertain ; a principle, which, as I had occa- 
sion to observe before, would set aside the most important truths of natural 
religion as well as revealed. But these gentlemen too often act as if they 
were not very solicitous about the former, provided they could destroy the 
latter with it. | 

A great noise is raised in this Discourse of Freethinking, about the 
pious frauds of ancient fathers and modern clergy, and their forging, cor- 
rupting, and mangling of authors; and it is insinuated, that they have 
altered and corrupted the Scriptures, as best served their own purposes and 
interests. Lord Shaftesbury had insinuated the same thing before, and 
these clamours are continually renewed and repeated; though it hath been 
often shown with the utmost evidence, that a general alteration and cor- 
ruption of the holy Scriptures was, as the case was circumstanced, an 
impossible thing. And we have the plainest proof, in fact, that even in 
the darkest and most corrupt ages of the Christian church, the Scriptures 
were not altered in favour of the corruptions and abuses which were then 
introduced, since no traces of those corruptions are to be found there; on 
the contrary, they furnish the most convincing arguments for detecting and 
exposing those corruptions. 

But what he seems to lay the greatest stress upon, is a passage from 
Victor of Tmuis, in which it is said, that at the command of the emperor 
Anastasius, the holy Gospels were corrected and amended. ‘This our 
author calls An Account of a general Alteration of the four Gospels in 
the sixth Century. Andhe says, it was discovered by Dr. Mills, and was 
very little known before.* But then he should have taken notice of what 
Dr. Mills has added, vz. that it is certain as any thing can be, that no such 
altered Gospels were ever published; and that if the fact had been thus, it 
would have been mentioned with detestation by all the historians, and not 
be found only in one blind passage of a puny chronicle. Indeed there can- 
not be a plainer instance of the power of that prejudice and bigotry against 
Christianity, which has possessed the minds of the gentlemen that glory in 
the name of Freethinkers, than their laying hold on such a story as this, to 
prove a general corruption of the Gospels, contrary to all reason and common 
sense. Let us suppose the emperor Anastasius to have had an intention to 
alter the copies of the Gospels (which yet it is highly improbable he should 
attempt), he could only have got some of the copies into his hands. There 
would still have been vast numbers of copies spread through different parts 
of the empire, which he could not lay hold of, especially considering how 
much he was hated and opposed; or if we should make the absurd and 
impossible supposition of his being able to get all the copies throughout the 
east into his hands; yet, as there were still innumerable copies in the west, 
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where he had little or no power, they would have immediately detected the 
alteration and corruption, if there had been any. Loud complaints would 
have been made of the attempt, but no such complaints were ever made. 
And, in fact, it is evident, that there have been no greater differences, since 
that time, between the eastern and western copies than there were before. 
And it is undeniably manifest, from great numbers of authors, who lived in 
the preceding ages, and whose works are come down to us, that the Scrip- 
tures, a great part of which is transcribed into their writings, were the 
same before that pretended alteration that they have been since. 

With a view of showing the uncertainty of the sacred text of the New 
Testament, this author takes notice of the various readings collected by Dr. 
Mills, which he says amount to thirty thousand. This objection has been 
so fully exposed, and this whole matter set in so clear a light by the famous 
Dr. Bentley, under the character of Phileleutherus Lipsiensis, that one 
should think it would have been for ever silenced. And yet it has been 
frequently repeated since by the writers on that side, and particularly by 
Dr. Tindal, in his Christianity as old as the Creation, without taking the 
least notice of the clear and satisfactory answer that had been returned 
to it. 

The ancient prophets have been the constant objects of the sneers and 
reproaches of these gentlemen. And accordingly this writer has told us, 
that to obtain the prophetic spirit, they played upon music and drank wine.* 
That they might very lawfully and properly drink wine, in a country where 
there was great plenty of it, may well be allowed without any diminution of 
their character; and that they employed music, particularly in singing 
praises to God, may be concluded from several passages in the sacred 
writings. But certainly if they had the prophetic spirit at all, neither wine 
nor music gave it them, or could enable them to foretell things to come. 
But then he does them the honour to say, they were great Freethinkers, 
and that “‘they wrote with as great liberty against the established religion of 
the Jews (which the people looked on as the institution of God himself), as 
if they looked upon it all to be imposture.” That the prophets freely 
declared against the Jewish corruptions, against their idolatries and 
immoralities, and against their laying the chief stress on ritual observances, 
whilst they neglected the weightier matters of the law, is very true. And 
this is here, by an unpardonable disingenuity, represented as an inveighing 
against the Mosaic dispensation, as if they did not believe it to have been 
originally of divine institution ; whereas it is to the last degree evident, that 
they all along suppose the law of Moses to have been instituted by God 
himself, and reprove the people and priests, not for their adherence to that 
law, but for their deviations from it, and neglect of the most important 
duties there enjoined. 

This gentleman has given us a long list of Freethinkers; but there is 
none of them all, of whom he seems to speak with greater complacency 
than Epicurus, though he owns that his system was a System of Atheism.t+ 
And after having observed, that Epicurus was eminent for that most divine 
of all virtues; friendship, he says that we Christians ought to have a high 
veneration for him on this account, because even our holy religion itself does 
not any where particularly require of us this virtue. The noble author of 
the Characteristics had made the same observation before him ; and both 
the one and the other cite a passage from Bishop Taylor, to show, that 
there is no word, properly signifying friendship, in the New Testament. 
Thus they have happily hit upon an instance in which the morality of the 


* Discourse of Freethinking, p. 153. . } Ibid. p. 90, 129. 
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_ Gospel is defective, and exceeded by that of Epicurus. But it ought to be 
considered, that, friendship, when understood of a particular affection 
between two or more persons, is not always a virtue. It may, in some 
cases, encroach upon a nobler, and more extensive benevolence, and may 
cause persons, and hath often done so, to sacrifice the most important duties 
to private affections. Or, where this is not the case, yet where friendship 
ariseth from a particular conformity of natural tempers. and inclinations 
between some men and others, or, as Lord Shaftesbury expresses it, that 
peculiar relation, which is formed by a consent and harmony of minds, it 
does not properly come under the prescription of a law, nor can be the 
matter of a general precept. . But if it be understood of that benevolence 
which uniteth virtuous minds in the sacred bands of a special cordial affec- 
tion, never was this more strongly recommended and enforced than in the 
Gospel of Jesus. It requireth us to love and do good to all mankind, in 
which sense, Bishop Taylor rightly observes, in the very passage referred to, 
that Christian charity is friendship to all the world. And the last- 
mentioned noble writer asketh, can any friendship be so heroical as 
love to mankind?* And besides this general affection towards all men, the 
Gospel requireth us to cultivate a still nearer, stronger, and more intimate 
affection towards good men, whom it representeth as obliged to love one 
another, with. a pure heart fervently. Lord Shaftesbury is pleased to 
mention St. Paul’s saying, that ‘‘ perhaps for a good man one would even 
dare to die,’”’ and observes, that ‘‘ the Apostle is so far from founding any pre- 
cept upon it, that he ushers it in with a very dubious peradventure.+’’ But 
it is to be supposed, his lordship had not considered that noble passage of 
St. John, ‘‘ Hereby perceive we the love of God, because he, our Lord Jesus 
Christ, laid down his. life for us, and we ought to lay down our lives for the 
brethren,” 1 John, iii..16.. Can friendship be carried to a nobler height, or 
be enforced by more engaging motives, or a more powerful example? Can 
it be pretended, that the most divine of all virtues, friendship, is not required 
of us in our holy religion, when we are there required, if properly called to 
it, to give so glorious a proof of our friendship to our Christian brethren, 
whom we are taught to regard as united to us by the most sacred ties? 

We shall dismiss this Discourse of Freethinking, with observing, that as 
the author of it hath put Solomon into his list of Freethinkers, for asserting, 
ash e pretend she did, the mortality of the soul, and denying a future state, 
though the contrary is manifest from what Solomon himself saith, Eccles. 
xii. 7,14. So he takes that occasion to inform his reader, that the immor- 
tality of the soul was first taught by the Egyptians, and was an invention of 
theirs.{ Mr. Toland had said the same thing before in his Letters to Serena,§ 
and this may help us to judge how far some of our boasted Freethinkers 
are from being friends to natural religion, taken in its just extent. 

Soon after this Discourse of Freethinking appeared, the Rey. Mr. Hoadly, 
afterwards Lord. Bishop of Winchester, published some very sensible 
queries, addressed to the authors of a late Discourse of Freethinking, in 
which the dishonest insinuations, false reasonings, and pernicious tendency, 
of that treatise are laid open in a short and concise, but clear and convincing 
manner. There were several other ingenious pamphlets published to the 
same purpose. But none of them was.so generally ceed and applauded 
as the Remarks on a late Discourse. of Freethinking, by Phileleutherus 
Lipsiensis, z. e. Dr. Bentley. This learned writer hath so fully and. effectu- 
ally detected and exposed the great and inexcusable mistakes, committed by 


* Characteristics, vol. ii. p. 229. + Ibid. vol. i. p. 102. { Discourse of Freethinking, 
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the author of that discourse, his blunders and absurdities, his frequent 
wrong translations, and misunderstanding of the authors he quotes, or wilful 
perversions and misrepresentations of their sense, that it might, one should 
eave discouraged him from appearing any more as a writer in this 
cause. 

But such was this gentleman’s zeal against Christianity, that some years 
after he thought fit to attack it in another way, which was more subtile, and 
more dangerous. He published a Discourse on the Grounds and Reasons of the 
Christian Religion. London, 1724, 8vo.; as if his design had been to do real 
service to Christianity, by establishing it upon a sure and solid foundation. 
The scheme he lays down is this: that our Saviour and his apostles put the 
whole proof of Christianity solely and entirely upon the prophecies of the 
Old Testament; that if these proofs are valid, Christianity is established 
upon its true foundation ; but if they are invalid, and the arguments brought 
from thence be not conclusive, and the prophecies cited from thence not 
fulfilled, Christianity has no just foundation, and is therefore false. Ac- 
cordingly, he sets himself to show, that the prophecies cited in the New 
Testament, from the Old, in proof of Christianity, four or five of which he 
particularly considers, are only typical and allegorical proofs; and_ that 
allegorical proofs, are no proofs according to scholastic rules, 7.e., as he plainly 
intends it, according to the rules of sound reason and common sense. He 
asserts, that the expectation of the Messiah did not obtain among the Jews, 
till a little before the time of our Saviour’s appearing, when they were under 
the oppression of the Romans; and that the apostles put a new interpreta- 
tion on the Jewish books, which was not agreeable to the obvious and literal 
meaning of those books, and was contrary to the sense of the Jewish nation ; 
that Christianity deriveth all its authority from the Old Testament, and is 
wholly revealed there, not literally, but mystically and allegorically; and 
that therefore Christianity is the allegorical sense of the Old Testament, and 
is not improperly called Mystical Judaism; and that consequently the Old 
Testament is, properly speaking, the sole true canon of Christians ; that the 
allegorical reasoning is set up by St. Paul, and the other apostles, as the 


* There was a French translation of the Discourse of Freethinking carried on under 
Mr. Collins’s own eye, and printed at the Hague in 1714, though it bears London in the 
title-page. In this translation, several material alterations are made, and a different turn 
is given to several passages from what was in Mr. Collins’s original English. This is 
plainly done with a view to evade the charges which had been brought against him by 
Dr. Bentley, under the character of Phileleutherus Lipsiensis, some of which charges that 
bore very properly against Mr. Collins’s book, as it was first published, will appear im- 
pertinent to those that judge only by this translation. But care is taken not to give the 
least notice of these alterations to the reader, upon whom it is made to pass fora faithful 
version of the original. All this is clearly shown by the author of the French translation 
of Dr. Bentley’s Remarks on the Discourse of Freethinking, which was printed at Amster- 
dam in 1738, under the title of Friponnerie Latque des pretendus Esprits forts d’ Angleterre ; 
the Lay-craft of the pretended Freethinkers of England. This gentleman, Mr. De la 
Chapelle, has made it appear that Mr. Collins, and his translator, who acted under his 
direction, have been guilty of palpable falsification and frauds, which ill became one who 
had, in that very book, raised a loud outcry against the clergy for corrupting and mangling 
of authors, and for pious frauds in the translation or publishing of books. And I cannot 
but observe, on this occasion, what must have occurred to every one that has been much 
conversant in the deistical writers, that it would be hard to produce any persons whatso- 
ever, who are chargeable with more unfair and fraudulent management in their quotations, 
in curtailing, adding to, or altering, the passages they cite, or taking them out of their 
connexion, and making them speak directly contrary to the sentiments of the authors. 
It is well known that they affect frequently to quote Christian divines ; but they seldom 
do it fairly, and often wilfully misrepresent and pervert their’ meaning. Many glaring 
instances of this sort might be produced out of the writings of the most eminent deistical 
authors, if any man should think it worth his while to make a collection to this purpose. 
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true and only reasoning proper to bring all men to the faith of Christ, and 
all other methods of reasoning are wholly discarded. Thus it appeareth 
that the evident design of this author’s book is to show, that the only foun- 
dation on which Christianity is built, is false; that the first publishers of the 
Gospel laid the whole support and credit of Christ’s divine mission, and of 
the religion he taught, upon pretended Jewish prophecies, applied in a sense 
which had no foundation in the prophecies themselves, and contrary to the 
plain original meaning and intention of those prophecies; which the Jews 
had never understood nor applied in that sense, and which had nothing to 
support it but allegory; 7. e. the mere fancy of him that so applies it. If 
we needed any farther proof of our author’s intentions towards Christianity, 
it might be observed, that he represents Jesus and his apostles as having 
founded their religion on prophecy, in like manner, as the several sects, 
among the Heathens, did theirs on divination. And these prophets, he tells 
us, manifested their divine inspiration by the discovery of lost goods, and 
telling of fortunes.* So that he makes Jesus and his apostles found their 
religion on the predictions of fortune-tellers and diviners, and those mis- 
applied too; which plainly shows what a despicable idea this writer intended 
to convey of the Christian religion, and the blessed author of it. 

Few books have made a greater noise than this did at its first publication. 
The turn given to the controversy had something in it that seemed new, and 
was managed with great art ; and yet, when closely examined, it appears to be 
weak and trifling. The very fundamental principle of the author’s whole 
system, viz. that the prophecies of the Old Testament are the sole founda- 
tion of Christianity, and the only proofs and evidences insisted upon by our 
Saviour and his apostles, in confirmation of it, is absolutely false; as any 
one may know that can read the New Testament. For it is undeniable, 
that our blessed Lord often appealeth to his wonderful works, as manifest 
proofs that the Father had sent him; and the apostles, in like manner, 
frequently appealed to his miracles and resurrection, and to the miracles 
wrought, and the extraordinary gifts of the Holy Ghost, poured forth in his 
name, as uncontested proofs of the divine authority of that scheme of religion 
which they published to the world. With regard to the prophecies, the 
course of his reasoning really amounts to this: that because there are diffi- 
culties and obscurities attending some very few passages cited out of the Old 
Testament in the New, as having a reference to the times of the Gospel; 
and we cannot well, at this distance, see the propriety of the application; 
therefore the whole of the New Testament is false; and the accounts 
given of our Saviour, his excellent discourses, the miracles he performed, 
and the illustrious attestations given to him from heaven, are of no force at 
all; and all the arguments drawn from thence are ineffectual and vain. It 
is in the same strain of reasoning, that he concludes, that because four or five 
prophecies, for he produces no more, cited in the New Testament, from the 
Old, seem not to relate to the Gospel times, in a literal, but in a secondary 
and typical, 7. e., as he explains it, an allegorical sense, therefore none of the 
Old Testament prophecies can be applied directly and literally at all, or 
have any relation to our Saviour and the Gospel dispensation. And, because 
the modern Jews contest the application of some prophecies to the Messiah, 
which are applied to our Saviour, in the New Testament, therefore the 
ancient Jews allowed none of those prophecies to be applied to the Messiah, 
which in the New Testament are applied to him. And yet the contrary is 
invincibly evident from their writings, still extant, by which it appeareth, 
that most of the prophecies, applied to our Saviour, in the New Testament, 


* Discourse of the Grounds, &c. of the Christian religion, chap. vi. 
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and many others, not there mentioned, were understood of the Messiah, by 
the ancient Jews, as many of them still are, by the most celebrated of the 
modern Jews themselves. And it was certainly a strange attempt in this 
author, to endeavour to prove that the Jews had no notion or expectation of 
the Messiah till a little before the times of our Saviour, when all their 
writers, with one consent, ancient and modern, who are the proper judges in 
such a case, agree that there had been all along among them a hope and 
expectation of the Messiah, founded, as they universally believed, on the 
sacred writings. It may further let us see this writer’s ingenuity, that 
because St. Paul makes use of an allegory in his Epistle to the Galatians, 
though he there manifestly introduces it by way of illustration, and expressly 
declares to those to whom he writes, that these things are allegorized, there- 
fore he layeth the whole stress of his arguments upon allegory, as the 
principal and only proof; and that he and the other apostles absolutely re- 
ject all other reasoning but the allegorical, which is no reasoning at all. 
And yet any one that ever read St. Paul’s Epistles must know, that he 
often makes use of reasoning and argument, and very close reasoning too. 
The last instance I shall produce of this author’s extraordinary way of 
arguing is, that because the apostles and sacred writers of the New 
Testament acknowledge the authority of the Old, and draw proofs from 
thence, therefore the New Testament is of no authority at all, and the Old 
Testament is the sole canon of Christians, i. e. because there is a harmony 
between the Old Testament and the New, and because the former had fore- 
told a glorious person who was to introduce a new and more perfect dis- 
pensation; therefore that new and more perfect dispensation is no new dis- 
pensation at all, but it is absolutely, and in all respects, the same with that 
old and more imperfect one, in which it was prefigured and foretold, and 
which was designed to prepare the way for it. 

Having made these general observations, it will be proper to take notice 
of some of the answers that were made to this book; and here that which 
was written by Dr. Chandler, the Lord Bishop of Coventry and Litchfield, 
deserveth special notice. It was published in 1725, and is entitled A 
Defence of Christianity from the Prophecies of the Old Testament. This 
is a very learned and elaborate performance, and executed with great judg- 
ment. In it the bishop first sets himself to show, that there was a general 
expectation of the Messiah, at the time when our Saviour appeared; and he 
traces this expectation from that time to the very age of the prophets them- 
selves. He then proceeds to show, that to support this expectation there 
were express literal prophecies that truly concern the Messiah, of which he 
produceth twelve, which he particularly considers; and he proves, with 
great evidence, that they were applied by the ancient Jews to the Messiah, 
and that it appeareth from the prophecies themselves, that they could not 
be applied to any other. He then goes on to show, that besides these, there 
were typical prophecies to the same effect, and which were intended to be 
applied to the Messiah. The author of the Grounds, &c. had every where 
represented typical prophecies, as signifying no more than that they were 
afterwards applied in an allegorical sense, and had asserted that there appear 
not the least traces of a typical intention in the writings of the Old Testa- 
ment, or any other Jews of those times. In opposition to which, the 
bishop plainly proves, from the writings of the prophets themselves, that 
they were wont to prophecy by types, and to speak of themselves, or others, 
as types of other persons and people, on purpose to foretell what should be 
done by, or to, single persons, or nations, hereafter; of which he giveth 
several instances: that, therefore, typical actions, and typical discourses, 
made part of the prophetic language, and were understood by the people to 
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carry a reference to something future. And, consequently, if the prophets 
speak of the Messiah in their own persons, or of other persons, as types of 
him, there is nothing in this but what is agreeable to the known prophetic 
language. He makes it appear, that the prophets themselves understood 
some of those prophecies as typical of the Messiah, and at the time of de- 
livering those prophecies, gave intimations that they were thus to be 
referred ; that accordingly the Jews acknowledge, that there were types in 
the Old Testament, and particularly that there were types of the Messiah ; 
and that both the ancient and modern Jews understand many texts of the 
Messiah as the Christians do, which are plainly typical; and he shows, that 
there were good reasons for covering some of the events, relating to the 
Messiah, under the veil of types, which were not to be fully explained, till 
the age in which they were fulfilled. 

He next proceeds to give a distinct account of the texts pretended by the 
author of the Grounds, to be misapplied. He justly observes, that if the 
principal characters of the Messiah be evidently found in the Jewish Scrip- 
tures, to the same intent for which they are cited by Christ and his apostles, 
it is unreasonable to quit a certain truth because every individual circum- 
stance is not equally clear; and it doth not plainiy appear at this time how 
two or three authorities are to be applied to the Messiah. And that the 
expression, ‘‘ that it might be fulfilled,” on which the author layeth so 
great a stress, was sometimes designed by the Jews to mean no more than 
that something answered alike in both cases, or that there was a suitable- 
ness in the cause or circumstances of one event to the other ; and he shows, 
that the same way of speaking continueth among the Jews to this day. 

With relation to the allegorical way, he observes, that it was chiefly in 
condescension to the Jewish Christians that St. Paul at all used it; but 
nothing can be more false and disingenuous than to pretend that he never used 
any other way of reasoning than this. Finally, he thinks it may be allowed, 
that considering the illustrious attestations giving to our Saviour, which 
plainly show that he was a teacher sent from God, his interpretation of the 
prophecies ought to be acquiesced in, since he wrought his miracles by the 
same spirit by which those prophecies were delivered ; and he instances in 
several prophecies, the interpretation of which, given by our Lord, though 
different from that. of the Jews, was actually fulfilled, and verified by the 
event. 

There was another learned author of the same name with the bishop, 
Dr. Samuel Chandler, who also distinguished himself on this oceasion, 
in a book entitled, A Vindication of the Christian Religion, published in 
1725, 8vo. In the former part of that work, he hath a discourse on the 
nature and use of miracles; in which, after having stated the true notion of 
a miracle, and given the chararters that distinguish true miracles from false, 
he clearly vindicates the miracles of our Saviour, and shows, that as they 
were circumstanced, they were convincing proofs of his divine mission. The 
second part of the same book is particularly designed as an answer to the 
author of the Grounds and Reasons of the Christian Religion. After having 
shown, that the prophecies of the Old Testament are not the only proofs of 
Christianity, and that it is very absurd to pretend, as that author had done, 
that the Old Testament is the sole canon of Christians, he clearly evinceth, 
that many of those prophecies had afarther reference than to the times when 
they were first delivered ; and particularly, that they contain a description of 
a great and good person, to proceed from David, who, notwithstanding his 
sufferings, should be highly exalted, and under whom true religion and 
righteousness should be more extensive than before; that these prophecies 
relate principally to a spiritual salvation and deliverance ; and that the Jews 
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in our Saviour’s time, as appeareth from their most ancient writings, applied 
many of those prophecies to the Messiah. He next treats of the double 
sense of prophecies, which the author of the Grounds had ridiculed, and shows 
that there is no absurdity in supposing that as some prophecies relate wholl 
to the Messiah, so others may relate partly to his time; and partly to the times 
when they were first delivered ; and that this double sense of the prophecies was 
originally intended, and was so understood by the Jews. He accounts for 
the particular places excepted against by the author of the Grounds, and 
observes, as the bishop had done, that the apostles sometimes quote passages 
from the Old Testament, not in a way of direct proof, but to illustrate the 
argument they are upon; and sometimes by way of accommodation to 
signify a correspondence of events, and to describe things that happened in 
their own times, by expressions derived from the ancient prophetic writings. 
That as arguments ad hominem have been always allowed, so if there were 
some particular passages in the ancient prophets, which were applied by the 
Jews to the Messiah, the reference of which was not so natural and clear, 
the apostles were fully justifiable in applying them to Jesus Christ, in their 
reasonings with the Jews, as far as they did agree with his person and 
character ; but that there are few instances of this kind; nor did the apostles 
make use of this way of arguing, except to the Jews or Jewish proselytes ; 
and even to them they did not put the chief stress on these things, but laid 
before them other solid and substantial proofs of Christianity. Finally, 
if the difficulties which attend the quotations out of the Old Testament were 
much greater than they really are, yet this would not affect the credit or 
truth of the Christian religion, which hath so many evidences to support it. 
There were several other good answers published to the Grounds, &c., and 
which were so well executed, as to deserve that a particular account should be 
given of them, if my prescribed limits would allow. Among others, Dr. 
Bullock’s sermons were very justly and highly esteemed, in which ‘the 
reasoning of Christ and his apostles, in their defence of Christianity, is 
considered. To which is prefixed a preface, taking notice of the false 
representations of Christianity, and of the apostle’s reasoning in defence of it, 
in a book entitled, A discourse of the Grounds and Reasons of the Christian 
Religion, London, 8vo. 1725. Dr. Sykes also published ‘an Essay upon 
the Truth of the Christian Religion, where its real JSoundation in the Old 
Testament is shown, occasioned by the Discourse of the Grounds, London, 
8vo. 1725. In this book it is both clearly proved, that there are some direct 
prophecies relating to the Messiah in the Old Testament, especially in the 
book of Daniel; and there are many good observations to show, that the 
New Testament writers’ often quote passages by way of accommodation and 
allusion only; and that most of the texts produced as prophecies by the 
author of the Grounds are of this kind. To these may be added, an 
ingenious treatise, entitled, The True Grounds and Reasons of the Christian 
Religion, in opposition to the false ones set forth in a late book, entitled, The 
Grounds, §c., London, 8vo. 1725. Letters to the author of the Discourse 
of the Grounds, showing that Christianity is supported by Facts well attested ; 
that the words of Isaiah, chap vii. 14. in their literal sense are a Prophecy 
of the Birth and Conception of the Messias: and that the Gospel application 
of several other passages in the Old Testament is just. By John Greene, 8vo. 
London, 1726. Mr. Whiston also published, The literal Accomplishment of 
Scripture Prophecies, being a Jull answer to a late Discourse of the Grounds, 
§c. London, 8vo. 1724. And he afterwards published A Suppliment to the 
literal Accomplishment of Scripture Prophecies, London, 8vo. 1725. It may 
be proper also to mention a book, which was occasioned by the Grounds, 
§e., though not directly in answer to it, entitled The Use and Intent of 
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Prophecy in the several Ages of the Church. By Dr. Thomas Sherlock, Bishop 
of London. This is an excellent performance, in which a regular series of 
prophecy is deduced through the several ages from the beginning, and its 
creat usefulness shown. The various degrees of light are distinctly marked 
out, which were successively communicated in such a manner as to answer 
the great ends of religion, and the designs of Providence, till those great 
events to which they were intended to be subservient, should receive their 
accomplishment. There was another valuable book, which, though not 
published till some years after, may be considered as particularly designed 
against the Grounds, &c.—viz. The Argument from Prophecy, in proof that 
Jesus is the Messiah, vindicated, in some Considerations on the Prophecies 
of the Old Testament, as the Grounds and Reasons of the Christian Religion. 
By Moses Lowman, London, 8vo. 1733. The last book I shall here take 
notice of, as published on this occasion, was A Review of the Controversy 
between the Author of the Discourse of the Grounds and Reasons of the 
Christian Religion and his Adversaries, in a Letter to the Author, 8vo. 1726. 
By Mr. Thomas Jeffrey. This is drawn up in a clear and judicious man- 
ner, and was deservedly well esteemed. 

The author of the Grounds, &c. thought fit, in 1727, to publish a second 
book, which was to pass for a defence of his first, in answer to his several 
adversaries, and particularly to the Bishop of Litchfield. It was entitled 
The Scheme of Literal Prophecy considered. In this book he very slightly 
passeth over the chief things he ought to have proved, and on which, in his 
former book, he had laid the greatest stress. Instead of confirming what he 
had so positively asserted before, that the prophecies of the Old Testament 
were the only proof on which Christianity is founded, he only shows that 
they are part of the proof insisted on by our Saviour and his apostles, and 
most disingenuously supposes, that his adversaries would not allow them to 
be any proofs at all. He had affirmed, with great confidence, that none of 
the ancient Jews ever understood any of those prophecies of the Messiah, 
which are applied to Christ in the New Testament: but the utmost that he 
now attempts to show is, that some of those prophecies were not understood, 
by the ancient Jews, of the Messiah; and even for this he can give no other 
reason than that some of the modern Jews do not so apply them. He has 
nothing now to prove that the Old Testament is the only canon of Christians, 
or that the allegorical sense is the only sense of prophecies intended by our 
Saviour and his apostles. And whereas his answers had urged, that though 
most of the prophecies, applied in the New Testament to our Lord Jesus 
Christ, were literally fulfilled in him, yet some particular passages might be 
used only in a way of illustration and accommodation, and not as direct 
proofs ; he sets himself, as his manner is, with a mighty pomp of quotations, 
to show the absurdity of supposing that the apostles’ method of citing pro- 
phecies was nothing but a mere accommodation of phrases, as if his adversaries 
had held that all the passages cited in the New Testament from the Old, 
were applied only by way of accommodation, which not one of them ever 
asserted. He puts on an appearance of answering what the bishop had 
alledged concerning the general and constant tradition, which had obtained 
among the Jews with regard to the Messiah ; and he considers the twelve 
prophecies that learned writer had produced, as literally fulfilled in the 
Messiah. But any one that will take the pains to compare what. he hath 
here offered with the book he pretends to answer, will find how little he has 
been able to say that is really to the purpose, and how far he has been from 
invalidating the proofs which had been brought. He often slips over the 
most material things that had been urged, and, as the bishop afterwards 
complained, takes no more notice of them than if he had not read them. 
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If he can but find a single passage in any Jewish or Christian writer, though 
but a modern one, and contrary to the general consent of interpreters, this is 
laid hold on to set aside the bishop’s interpretation, and to show that the 
Jews did not generally understand a prophecy of the Messiah, or apply it to 
him, though clear evidence had been produced that they so applied it. But 
there is no part of the Literal Scheme, §c. which the author has so much 
laboured, as that where he hath collected together all that he could meet 
with, against the antiquity and authority of the book of Daniel, and the 
prophecies contained there. This occasioned a second answer from the 
learned bishop, entitled, A Vindication of the Defence of Christianity from 
the Prophecies of the Old Testament, published in 1728, in which he hath 
largely and very solidly vindicated the antiquity and authority of the book 
of Daniel, and the application of the prophecies, there contained, to the Messiah, 
against the author’s objections; and hath also fully obviated whatsoever 
he had farther advanced against the antiquity and universality of the tradi- 
tion and expectation among the Jews concerning the Messiah. The learned 
Dr. Rogers had, before this, published his very valuable sermons on the 
Necessity of Divine Revelation, and the Truth of the Christian Religion. 
To which is prefixed a preface, with some remarks on a late book, entitled, 
The Scheme of Literal Prophecy considered. London, 1727, 8vo. Soon after 
which, there came out an ingenious pamphlet, entitled, The true Grounds of 
the Expection of the Messiah, in two letters. By Philalethes, London, 1727, 
said to be written by Dr. Sykes. Dr. Bullock also appeared again to great 
advantage in this controversy, in a treatise, entitled, The Reasoning of 
Christ and his Apostles vindicated, in two parts. 1. A Defence of the 
Argument from Miracles, proving the Argument from Prophecy not necessary 
to a rational Defence of our Religion. 2. A Defence of the Argument from 
Prophecy, proving the Christian Scheme to have a rational Foundation upon 
the Prophecies of the Old Testament, in answer to a book, entitled, The 
Scheme of literal Prophecy considered. London, 1728, 8vo. In this book, 
Dr. Bullock finds great fault with our author’s way of managing the argu- 
ment: he observes that he has not only “‘ raked together the unguarded 
expressions of ingenious men, but, by altering, adding to, and curtailing 
passages referred to, and by other disingenuous methods, unbecoming a man 
of honour and sincerity, wrested them to purposes apparently contrary to 
their true import.”” And yet no man had raised a louder outcry against the 
clergy, for abusing, corrupting, and mangling of authors, to serve their own 
purposes, than this gentleman had done in his Discourse of Freethinking. 
The bishop, in his vindication, makes the same complaint against him ; so does 
Dr. Samuel Chandler, who published, on this occasion, a judicious Vindication 
of the Antiquity and Authority of Daniel’s Prophecies, and their Application 
to Jesus Christ: in answer to the objections of the author of The Schemes of 
Literal Prophecy considered. London, 1728, 8vo. About the same time was 
published, Christianity the Perfection of all Religion, natural and revealed, 
wherein some of the principal Prophecies relating to the Messiah in the Old 
Testament are shown to belong to him in the literal sense, in opposition to the 
attempts of the Literal Scheme, §c, By Thomas Jeffreys, London, 1728. 1 
shall conclude this letter with observing, that this attack against Christianity, 
though carried on with great art as well as malice, produced this advantage, 
that it gave occasion to a full and accurate examination into the nature, 
design, and extent of many of the Old Testament prophecies, and to the 
placing some difficult passages in a clearer light. 
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LETTER VIII. 


Aage\ _ ia 
oolston’s Discourses on the Miracles of our Saviour. Under pretence of standing 


for the allegorical sense of Scripture, he endeavours absolutely to destroy the truth 
of the facts recorded in the Gospels. His disingenuous representation of the sense of 
the fathers on this head, and his false quotations. He charges the accounts given of 
Christ’s miracles as absurd, false, and incredible. His gross and profane buffoonery, 
and base reflections on the character of our Saviour; and yet he pretends a zeal for his 
honour and Messiahship. A specimen of his way of reasoning, with regard to several 
of Christ’s miracles, and his resurrection. Many good answers published against him. 


Sir,—I have already taken notice of several attempts, which were manifestly 
intended to subvert the truth and divine authority of our holy religion. 
The last that was mentioned was that of the author of the Discourse of the 
Grounds and Reasons of the Christian Religion, who, under pretence of 
setting Christianity on a sure and solid foundation, had endeavoured to 
show, that it hath no just foundation at all; that it is founded wholly on the 
Old Testament prophecies, taken not ina literal, but merely in an allegorical, 
i. e., as he plainly designed it, ina false sense, contrary to the original inten- 
tion of the prophecies themselves. In opposition to him it was clearly 
shown, that many of the Old Testament prophecies are justly applied to our 
Saviour in their proper and literal sense. Besides which, it was urged, that 
there were other solid proofs of Christianity, particularly that of our Saviour’s 
miracles, and his resurrection from the dead, were illustrious attestations, 
given to him from heaven, and evident proofs of his divine mission. And 
now, under pretence of acting the part of a moderator in this controversy, a 
new antagonist arose, Mr. Woolston, who endeavoured to allegorize away 
the miracles of our Saviour, as Mr. Collins had done the prophecies. This 
he first attempted in a pamphlet, entitled, A moderator between an Infidel 
and an Apostate; and in two Supplements to it. And afterwards more 
largely in Six Discourses on the Miracles of our Saviour, which were suc- 
cessively published at different times, in the years 1727, 1728, and 1729. 
The design of all which is to show, that the accounts of the great facts, 
recorded in the Gospels, are to be understood wholly in a mystical and 
allegorical sense ; and that taken in the literal and historical sense, they are 
false, absurd, and fictitious. This attempt he hath carried on with greater 
rudeness and insolence than any of those that appeared before him. The 
Earl of Shaftesbury, even where he unhappily sets up ridicule as the test 
and criterion of truth, expresseth his disapprobation of scurrilous bufioonery, 
gross raillery, and an illiberal kind of wit. And if there ever was any 
performance to which these characters might be justly applied, it is this of 
Mr. Woolston. The same noble writer observes, that to manage a debate 
so as to offend the publie ear, is to be wanting in that respect that is due to 
the society—and that what is contrary to good breeding, is, in this respect, 
as contrary to liberty. If we are to judge of Mr. Woolston’s writings by 
this rule, they are as inconsistent with a just liberty, as they certainly are 
with good breeding and decency. 
There are two ways by which he endeavours to answer the design he hath 
in view. The one is, by showing that the literal sensc of our Saviour’s 
miracles is denied by the most ancient and venerable writers of the Christian 
church; the other is, by showing the absurdity of the accounts given in the 
Gospels, taken in the literal sense. With regard to the first of these, he 
hath, with great pomp, produced many testimonies of the fathers, for whom 
he professeth the profoundest veneration ; and, by a strange disingenuity, 
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endeavoureth to represent them as absolutely denying the facts themselves 
related in the Gospel; because, according to a custom which then obtained, 
they added to the literal, a spiritual and allegorical sense, and took occasion 
from thence to make pious allusions. He pretendeth, that if we will adhere 
to the fathers, the Gospel is, in no sort, a literary story ; and that the history of 
Jesus’s life is only an emblematical representation of his spiritual life in the 
souls of men. But it is certain, and was evidently proved by his learned 
answerers, that in giving the allegorical and mystical sense, the fathers first 
supposed the literal sense, and the historical truth of the facts, and upon 
them built their allegorical interpretations. It is acknowledged, that in 
these they often exceeded just bounds, and too much indulged the vagaries 
of a pious fancy; but to pretend, that they intended to deny that the facts 
recorded by the evangelists were really done, is one of the most confident 
impositions that were ever put upon mankind, and it is not to be doubted, 
but the author himself was sensible of this. Many glaring instances of un- 
fairness and disingenuity, in his quotations from the fathers, were plainly 
proved upon him. It was shown, that he hath quoted books, generally 
allowed to be spurious, as the genuine works of the fathers; and hath, by 
false translations, and injurious interpolations, and foisting in of words, done 
all that was in his power to pervert the true sense of the authors he quotes ; 
and that sometimes he interprets them in a manner directly contrary to their 
own declared sense, in the very passages he appeals to, as would have 
appeared, if he had fairly produced the whole passage. 

It is not to be wondered at, that an author who was capable of such a 
conduct, should stick at no methods to expose and misrepresent the accounts 
given by the evangelists of our Saviour’s miracles. Under pretence of show- 


ing the absurdity of the literal and historical sense of the facts recorded in 


the Gospels, he hath given himself an unrestrained licence in invective and 
abuse. The books of the evangelists, and the facts there related, he hath 
treated in a strain of low and coarse buffoonery, and with an insolence and 
scurrility that is hardly to be paralleled. He asserts, that they are full of 
improbabilities, incredibilities, and gross absurdities; that they are like 
Gulliverian tales of persons and things, that, out of the romance, never had 
a being; that neither the fathers, nor the apostles, nor Jesus himself, meant 
that his miracles should be taken in the literal, but in the mystical and 
parabolical sense. And he expressly declares, that if Jesus’s miracles, 
literally taken, will not abide the test of sense and reason, they must be 
rejected, and Jesus’s authority along with them.* He casteth several 
reflections on our blessed Lord, so base and scurrilous, that they cannot 
but be extremely offensive to a Christian ear, and which, even sober 
heathens, many of whom regarded him as a person of great wisdom and 
virtue, would have been ashamed of, and yet this author charges the Bishop 
of London with ignorance or malice, in representing him as a writer in 
favour of infidelity. He declares that he is the farthest of any man from 
being engaged in the cause of Infidels or Deists. And that he writes, not 
for the service of infidelity, which has no place in his heart, but for the 
honour of the holy Jesus, and in defence of Christianity. The like declara- 
tions he frequently repeateth. He ends his Fourth Discourse on our Saviour’s 
miracles, with avowing, that his ‘design in these his discourses, is the ad- 
vancement of the truth and of the Messiahship of the holy Jesus, to whom 
be glory for ever. Amen’? He concludes his Sixth Discourse in the same 
manner, and expresses himself in his first and second defence to the like 
purpose. Any one that compares these declarations with the whole strain 
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of his Discourses, will be apt to entertain the worst opinion imaginable of 
the writer’s sincerity ; and the most extensive charity will scarcely be able to 
acquit him from the most gross and shocking prevarication. 

But not to insist farther on this, one would have expected, that after all 
the clamours he hath raised against the evangelical accounts of our Saviour’s 
miracles, he should have had some formidable objections to produce ; and 
yet, when stripped of the ridiculous turn he hath given them, they are, 
except some few difficulties, which are far from being new, and have been 
solidly answered, contemptibly vain and trifling. It is an objection, he fre- 
quently repeats, against what we are told concerning our Saviour’s curing 
the diseased, the blind, the lame, &c., that the evangelists have not given 
us an-exact account of the nature and symptoms of their distempers, as 
physicians and surgeons would have done, that we might know whether the 


cure was supernatural. And if they had done this, it would, no doubt, have 


been improved as a strong presumption of art and contrivance in the 


relaters, and as no way consistent with that honest, artless simplicity of 
narration, for which the evangelists are so remarkable. With regard to the 
cure of the man that was born blind, he finds fault that our Saviour did not 
cure him with a word-speaking, which he says would have been a great and 
real miracle; and if he had done so, as he did in several other cases, this 
writer would have been as far from believing it as before. He will have it, 
that under pretence of anointing the blind man’s eyes with clay and spittle, 
Jesus made use of a sovereign balsam, which wrought the cure; and 
supposes, in direct contradiction to the whole story, that his blindness was 
only a slight disorder of the eyes, which was wearing away with age, and 
that therefore the restoring him to his sight was no miracle at all, though 
the man himself, his parents, and friends, that had known him all along, and 
the chief priests and Pharisees, who made a strict inquiry into the case, 
could not help acknowledging that it was a very great one. Our Saviour’s 
discovering to the Samaritan woman the secrets of her past life, which con- 
vinced her of his being a prophet, and from whence he took occasion to give 
her the most excellent insructions concerning the nature of true religion, 
passes, with this writer, for the trick of a fortune-teller. And, whereas it 
appeareth from the account given by the evangelist, that the Samaritans 
looked for the Messiah, under the idea of a divine teacher, and the Saviour 
of the world, he represents it as if they expected the Messiah, not asa 
prince or a prophet, but a conjuror only. Several other instances might be 
produced, in which he addeth, or varieth circumstances, and altereth the 
story, as recorded by the evangelists, that he may take occasion to place it 
in a ridiculous light. 

It is a remarkable concession which is made by him in the beginning of 
his Fifth Discourse, that ‘‘ it will be granted on all hands, that the restoring 
a person indisputably dead, to life, is a stupendous miracle, and that two or 
three such miracles, well attested, and credibly reported, are enough to 
conciliate the belief, that the author of them was a divine agent, and 
invested with the power of God.* Three miracles of this kind are recorded 
in the Gospel to have been wrought by Jesus; viz. his raising Jairus’s 
daughter, the widow’s son at Naim, and Lazarus. And what has our 
author to object against these accounts? He objects in general against 
them all, that the persons raised ought to have been magistrates or persons 
of eminence. But the raising such persons would not have been so agreea- 
ble to the rest of our Saviour’s conduct and character, who shunned what 
might have the appearance of ostentation, or be looked upon as an attempt 
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to make an interest with the great. He farther objects, that the persons 
that were raised should have told what they had seen and done in the sepa- 
rate state. And if the evangelists had been romantic writers, that wanted 
to amuse their readers with strange stories, they might probably have 
inserted some things of this kind into their accounts. But they confined 
themselves to the plain facts, as far as they knew them, which they have 
related with the greatest simplicity. He objects particularly against the 
story of raising Jairus’s daughter, because she was but a girl of twelve 

ears old, as if the raising one of that age was not as great a miracle as if 
she had been twenty. He next pretends that she was only in a fit, though 
all the persons about her, and her nearest relations, were satisfied that she 
was dead, and were making the usual preparations for her funeral. It is 
enough, with him, to discredit the story of raising the widow’s son at Naim 
from the dead, that he was not a person of importance, but a youth, and 
the sonof a poor woman. And he has, with great sagacity, discovered, that 
Jesus’s accidentally meeting the corpse, and touching the bier, is a plain 
proof that it was all a contrivance between him and the young man. To 
mention such objections is to confute them. But perhaps he hath stronger 
ones to produce against the story of the resurrection of Lazarus, which he 
pronounceth to be such a contexture of folly and fraud, as is not to be 
equalled in all romantic history. And yet the principal objection he hath 
to offer is no more than this, that three of the evangelists have not men- 
tioned it. But no argument can be drawn against the truth of the fact 
from their silence, since it is evident that they never designed, or pretended 
to record all the remarkable miracles which our Saviour wrought; and St. 
John, who was an eye-witness, and who chiefly taketh notice of the things 
which the others had omitted, hath given us a very distinct and particular 
account of it. Among the circumstances which Mr. Woolston looks upon 
to be sufficient to set aside that story, one is, that we are told, Jesus wept. 
This was a sign of his great humanity, and the goodness of his temper ; but 
our author thinks a stoical apathy would have become him better. Another 
is, that Jesus called to Lazarus, with a loud voice, to come forth, which was 
certainly very proper, that all who were present might attend and observe. 
And, what is very odd, he makes Lazarus’s being bound in grave clothes, 
and having his head bound about with a napkin, to be a very suspicious 
sign that he had not been really dead; and very wisely has found out, that 
Lazarus, by a concert with Jesus, who was at a considerable distance when 
it happened, contrived to be buried, and lie in the grave four days, that 
Jesus might have the honour of seeming to raise him up from the dead. 
And because the Jews took counsel to kill Jesus, and he withdrew for a 
while from their rage, this is produced as a proof that the Jews knew he 
was guilty of a fraud, and that he himself was conscious of it; whereas it 
appears from the whole account, that their taking counsel to put him to 
death, was owing to their being sensible of the greatness of the miracle, 
and that it was too evident to be denied, and was likely to draw the people 
after him. 

The objections which he makes in the person of a Jewish rabbi, against 
the evangelical story of our Lord’s resurrection, which he declareth to be a 
complication of absurdities, incoherences and contradictions, are equally 
frivolous. He insinuates, that the guards set by the Roman governor, at 
the desire of the chief priests, to watch the body of Jesus, suffered them- 
selves to be bribed or intoxicated by his disciples, in which he is more quick- 
sighted than the chief priests and Pharisees, whom it more nearly concerned, 
who it is plain suspected no such thing; in which case, instead of excusing, 
they would have endeavoured to get them severely punished. But what he 
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seems to lay the principal stress upon, is a supposed covenant between the chief 
priests and Jesus’s disciples, that the seal with which the stone of the door ofthe _ 
sepulchre was sealed, should not be broken, till the three days were entirely 


past; and that therefore the rolling away the stone from the sepulchre, and — ; 


breaking the seal before the three days were ended, was a breach of that 
covenant, and a proof of an imposture. A most extraordinary conceit this! 
as if the rulers of the Jews would have troubled themselves to enter into 
a concert with Jesus’s disciples, whom they hated and‘despised, and who, at 
that time, had hid themselves for fear of them, and were fled; or as if such 
a covenant could bind our Lord from rising when he judged fittest. As to 
that part of the objection which supposes, that he ought to have lain in the 
grave, according to his own prediction, three whole days and nights, it 
proceeds from a real or affected ignorance of the Jewish phraseology. This 
is a modern objection. The ancient enemies of Christianity did not pretend 
that Jesus rose before the time prefixed; for they very well knew that, 
according to a way of speaking, usual among the Jews and other nations, 
his rising again on any part of the third day was sufficient to answer the 
prediction. This matter was set in a clear light in the trial of the witnesses. 
Yet the objection was again repeated by the author of The Resurrection of 


...Jesus considered ; and was so fully exposed by the learned answerers, that 
_ one would hope we shall hear no more of it* 

_ .Mr. Woolston makes it also a great objection against the truth of Jesus’s 
resurrection, that he did not show himself after his death to the chief- 


priests and rulers of the Jews. And, indeed, there is no objection with 
which the deistical writers have made a greater noise than this. It is urged 
particularly by the author of the Resurrection of Jesus considered ; but 
above all, Mr. Chubb has insisted upon it at large, and with great confi- 
dence, in his Posthumous Works, vol. i. p. 337, and seq. And yet good 
reasons may be assigned, why it was not proper that it should be so. Con- 
sidering the cruel and inveterate malice they had shown against Jesus, and 
the power of their prejudices, there is no likelihood of their submitting to 
the evidence. They had attributed his miracles to the power of the devil ; 
and his raising Lazarus from the dead, of which they had full information, 
only put them upon attempting to destroy him. Instead of being wrought 
upon by the testimony of the soldiers, they endeavoured to stifle it. And 
if Jesus had shown himself to them after his passion, and they had pretended 
it was a spectre or a delusion, and had still refused to acknowledge him 
after this, it would have been insisted upon as a strong presumption against 
the reality of his resurrection. But let us suppose that Jesus had not only 
appeared to them after his resurrection, but that they themselves had 
acknowledged the truth of his resurrection and ascension, and had owned 
him for their Messiah, and brought the body of the Jewish nation into it, 
can it be imagined that they who now make that objection would have been 
satisfied? It may rather be supposed, that those great men’s coming into 
it would have been represented as a proof that all was artifice and imposture, 
and that the design was to spirit up the people against the Roman govern- 
ment, and carry on some political scheme, under pretence of restoring the 
kingdom to Israel. The whole would have been treated as a national Jewish 
affair, a thing concerted between the chief priests and the disciples, and there 
would have been a greater clamour raised against it than there is now. 
I am persuaded, that the evidence which was actually given, of Christ’s 
resurrection, by the apostles and disciples of Christ, in opposition to their 


* See the Evidence of the Resurrection cleared, p. 64, &c., and Mr. Chandler’s Wit- | 
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own prejudices, and to the authority and power of the Jewish chief priests 
and rulers, and notwithstanding the persecutions to which their testimony 
to it exposed them, was much more convincing and less exceptionable, than 
it would have been, if they had had the favour and countenance of the chiefs 
of the Jewish nation, or of those persons who were of the greatest interest 
and authority among them. ; 

What has been mentioned may serve for a specimen of this writer’s 
objections against the accounts of our Saviour’s miracles, recorded in the 
evangelists; and he might, by the same way of management, by arbitrary 
suppositions, and adding or altering circumstances, as he judged proper, 
have proved the most authentic accounts in the Greek or Roman history to 
be false or incredible. He might, at the same rate of arguing, have under- 
taken to prove that there was no such person as Jesus Christ, or his apostles, 
or that they were only allegorical persons, and that Christianity was never 
planted or propagated in the world at all. 

This extraordinary writer thought fit to begin his second Discourse on our 
Saviour’s Miracles, with boasting that none of the clergy had published 
their exceptions against what he had offered in his first; and that this 
showed that his cause was just, and his arguments and authorities unanswer- 
able; but he did not continue long unanswered. Many learned adversaries 
soon appeared against him. But they were far from imitating him in his 
low and scurrilous way of treating the subject. They showed themselves as 
much superior in the temper, calmness, and solid and serious manner of 
treating the argument, as in the goodness of their cause. They considered 
even his most trifling objections; and whatever things he had urged, that 
had any real or seeming difficulty in them (and some such things must be 
expected in ancient writings, which relate to times and customs, different 
from ours, and especially with regard to facts of an extraordinary nature), 
were coolly examined, and fully obviated. 

The worthy Bishop of London, Dr. Gibson, published, on this occa- 
sion, an excellent pastoral letter, written, as all his are, with great clearness 
and strength. The learned and ingenious Dr. Zachary Pearce, Lord 
Bishop of Rochester, published The Miracles of Jesus Vindicated, in four 
parts, which came out at different times, in the year 1729, and were 
deservedly much esteemed. But the largest answer was that by Dr. Smal- 
brook, Lord Bishop of St. David’s, in 2 vols. 8vo. This learned work is 
entitled A Vindication of our Saviour’s Miracles, in which Mr. Woolston’s 
Discourses on them are particularly examined ; his pretended Authority of 
the Fathers, against the Truth of the Literal Sense, are set in a just light, and 
his Objections, in point of Reason, answered. London, 1727. There were 
other good answers published, which also took in the whole of Mr. 
Woolston’s Discourses. Such was Mr. Ray’s Vindication of our Saviour’s 
Miracles, in two parts, the first published in 1727; and Mr. Stevenson’s 
Conference on the Miracles of our Saviour, published in 1730, an ingenious 
and solid performance. Besides which there were several excellent 
pamphlets, that were designed to vindicate some particular miracles, 
against Mr. Woolston’s exceptions. Such was Mr. Atkinson’s Vindication 
of the Lateral Sense of three Miracles of Christ—his turning water into 
wine—his whipping the buyers and sellers out of the temple—aud his exor- 
cising the devils out of two men.—Against Mr. Woolston’s objections in his 
First and Second Discourses on the Miracles of our Saviour ; in three letters 
toafriend. London, 8vo. 1729. Dr. Harris’s two sermons on the Reasonable- 
ness of Believing in Christ, and the Unreasonableness of Infidelity, with an 
Appendix, containing brief remarks upon the case of Lazarus,—Relating to 
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Discourse of Mr. Woolston was also animadverted upon by Mr. Simon — 


Brown, in a treatise written with great smartness and spirit, entitled, A jit 
Rebuke to a ludicrous Infidel, in some Remarks on Mr. Woolston's Fifth 
Discourse on the Miracles of our Saviour. With a Preface concerning the 
Prosecution of such Writers by the Civil Power. London, 8vo. 1732. 
The following tracts also deserve special notice, as being written with great 
clearness and judgment :—A Vindication of Three of our blessed Saviour’s 
Miracles, in answer to the Objections of Mr. Woolston’s Fifth Discourse on 
the Miracles of our Saviour. By Nathaniel Lardner, afterwards Dr. Lardner. 
London, 1729. A Defence of the Scripture History, as far as it concerns 
the Resurrection of Jairus’s Daughter, the Widow’s Son at Naim, and 
Lazarus, in answer to Mr. Woolston’s Fifth Discourse. London, 1729. 


” 


This is said to have been written by Dr. Henry, who afterwards published ‘ 


A Discourse on our Saviour’s Miraculous Power of Healing, in which the 
siz Cases excepted against by Mr. Woolston are considered, being a Con- 
tinuation of the Defence of Scripture History. London, 1730. And as 


Mr. Woolston had bent his efforts, with a particular virulence, against the ~ 


resurrection of our blessed Lord, this was fully and distinctly considered, 
especially in a pamphlet, written by Dr. Sherlock, Lord Bishop of London, 
entitled, The Tryal of the Witnesses of the Resurrection of Jesus. Lon- 
don, 1729; which has been very justly admired for the polite and uncommon 
turn, as well as the judicious way of treating the subject. There were also 
published, on the same occasion, An Answer to the Jewish Rabbi's two 
Letters against Christ’s Resurrection, and his Raising Lazarus from the 
Dead; with some Observations on Mr. Woolston’s own Reflections on our 
Saviour’s Conduct. London, 1729. An Impartial Examination and full 
Confutation of the Arguments brought by Mr. Woolston’s pretended Rabbi 
against the truth of our Saviour’s Resurrection, London. 8yo. 1730. 
And two discourses, by Dr. Wade; the first, An Appeal to the Miracles 
of Jesus Christ for his Messiahship ;t he second, A Demonstration of 
the Truth and Certainty of his Resurrection from the Dead. London, 
8vo. 1729. Among the writers that appeared against Mr. Woolston, Mr. 
Joseph Hallet ought not to be forgotten on the account of his judicious 
Discourse of the Reality, Kinds, and Numbers of our Saviour's Miracles, 
occasioned by Mr. Woolston’s Six Discourses. This was published in the 
second volume of his Notes and Discourses, 8vo. 1732. The last I shall 
mention is Mr. Stackhouse, who published A fair State of the Controversy 
between Mr. Woolston and his Adversaries. London, 8vo. 1730, in which 
he hath given a very clear account of Mr. Woolston’s objections, and the 
answers that were returned by those who had written against him. 


Mr. Woolston published what he called, A Defence of his Discourses on — 


the Miracles of our Saviour, against the Bishop of London and St. David's, 
and his other Adversaries, in two pamphlets ; the first was published, Lon- 
don, 1729, the second in 1730. These are very trifling performances, in 
which there is a continued strain of low drollery, but little that has a show 
of reason and argument, in answer to what had been strongly urged against 
him. He has scarcely attempted to take notice of the instances which had 
been brought to show his great dishonesty in his quotations, and his gross 


falsifications of the fathers, and ancient writers. This seems to have given — 


him very little disturbance, though, if he had any regard to his own reputa- 
tion, it highly concerned him to clear himself, if he had been able to do it, 
from so heavy a charge. 

But I believe you will be of opinion, that I have dwelt long enough upon 
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such an author, though he himself boasts of cutting out such a piece of 
work for our Boylean lectures, as shall hold them tug (as he politely 
vs honed it), 80 long as the ministry of the letter, and a hireling priest- 
ood last.* 


LETTER IX. 


The present age a happy time of liberty, but that liberty greatly abused. An account 
of Dr. Tindal’s Christianity as old as the Creation. He pretends a great regard for 
the Christian Religion, yet uses his utmost efforts to discard all revelation in general, 
as entirely useless and needless; and particularly sets himself to expose the revelation 
contained in the holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament. The high encomiums 
he bestows on the religion of a Deist, and on his own permormance. Observations 
upon his scheme. It is shown to be absurd and inconsistent. What he offers concern- 
ing the absolute universal clearness of the law of nature to all mankind, contrary to 
plain undeniable fact and experience. His scheme really less favourable to the 
Heathens than that of the Christian divines. An account of the answers published 
against him. 


I believe, Sir, you will agree with me, that never had any nation a fuller 
enjoyment of liberty than we have had since the revolution. What Tacitus 
celebrates as the felicity of the times of Trajan, that men might think as they 
pleased, and speak as they thought, may be more justly applied to our own. 
Rara temporum felicitate, ubi sentire que velis, et que sentias dicere licet.+ 
The noble author of the Characteristics is pleased to mention it to the honour of 
the heathen world in ancient Greece and Rome, that ‘‘ visionaries and 
enthusiasts were tolerated ; and, on the other side, philosophy had as free 
a course, and was permitted as a balance against superstition. Thus 
matters were happily balanced, reason had fair play, learning and science 
flourished.}”’ It would be no hard matter to show that this representation 
is not altogether just; for, not to mention the case of Socrates and others, 
it is capable of a clear proof, that though they might bear with the disputes 
among the several sects of philosophers in their schools, yet they would not 
suffer the established religion of the state to be called in question, and were 
ready to punish those that opposed it, of which they gave the most sangui- 
nary proofs when Christianity appeared. But what his lordship has said of 
those heathen times, the felicity of which he so much extols, is undoubted! 
true of ours. Visionaries and enthusiasts are not persecuted, but tolerated ; 
etal eh has a free course; reason has fair play; learning and science 
ave greatly flourished. Nor can any age or country be mentioned, in 
which men have had a greater freedom of openly declaring their sentiments, 
either with regard to civil or religious matters. This is our privilege and 
our glory; but the greatest advantages are capaple of being perverted 
through the corruption of mankind. Liberty, which, rightly improved, is 
the best friend to truth, and to pure and undefiled religion, is often abused 
to a boundless licentiousness. Of this we have had many instances, but in 
nothing has it more remarkably appeared than in the open repeated attempts 
that have been made against all revealed religion. It cannot be pretended, 
that the adversaries of Christianity have not been at liberty to produce their 
strongest objections against it. They have not only offered whatsoever they 


* See his Fifth Discourse on Miracles, p. 65, 66. 
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were able in a way of reason and argument, but they have, in many instances, 


given a loose to the most offensive ridicule and reproach. And if they have . 
frequently thought fit to cover their attempts with a pretended regard for — 
Christianity, we may safely affirm, that it has not been so much out of fear 


of punishment, as that, under that disguise, they might the better answer the 
end they had in view; and give religion a more deadly wound as pretended 
friends, than they could do as avowed adversaries. This advantage, 
however, hath arisen from it, that it hath given occasion to many noble 
defences of Christianity, and to the clearing various difficulties, and placing 
the excellency and evidences of our holy religion in the strongest and most 
convincing light. 

The attacks against Christianity, of which, I have taken notice in my former 


letters, seemed for some time to have been carried on almost without inter- — 


mission: animated with a strange kind of zeal, the enemies of revelation 
were unwearied in their endeavours to subvert it. When repelled in one 
attempt they were not discouraged, but renewed it in another form. Of 
this we are now going to have a fresh instance: Woolston’s attempt was 
so conducted, as to raise a kind of horror and just indignation in all that 
had not utterly extinguished all remaining regard to the religion in which 
they were baptized. Such outrageous abuse, such undisguised reproach, 
cast upon our blessed Saviour, and his holy Gospel, such coarse ridicule and 
contempt, though it did a great deal of mischief among men of empty and 
vicious minds, with whom scurrilous jest and gross buffoonery, especially 
when levelled against things sacred, passeth for wit and argument; yet was 
apt rather to create disgust in persons of any degree of taste or refinement. 
It was therefore judged necessary, that Christianity should be attacked in a 
more plausible way, which had a greater appearance of reasoning, and 
might be better fitted to take with persons of a more rational and philoso- 
phic turn. This seems to have been the design of Dr. Tindal’s laboured per- 
formance, entitled, Christianity as oldas the Creation, or the Gospel a Re- 
publication of the Law of Nature, which was first published in 4to. London, 
1730, and afterwards in 8vyo. One would have been apt to expect from the 


title of this book, that he should have set himself to prove, that the Gospel- 


is perfectly agreeable to the law of nature; that it hath set the great prin- 
ciples of natural religion in the clearest light, and that it was designed to 
publish and confirm it anew, after it had been very much obscured and 
defaced through the corruption of mankind. And if so, this author, who 
every where professeth such a high esteem for the genuine law and religion 
of nature, ought to have done all in his power to recommend the Gospel- 
revelation to the esteem and veneration of mankind, and to have represented 
it as a great advantage to those that enjoy it, and a signal instance of the 
divine goodness : and what would farther induce one to think that this was 
his view, he expressly declareth, that Christianity is the external, as natural 
religion is the internal revelation of the same unchangeable will of God, and 
that they differ only in the manner of their being communicated. And he 
proposeth greatly to advance the honour of external revelation, by showing 
the perfect agreement there is between that and internal revelation. He 
professeth to agree with Bishop Chandler, that ‘‘ Christianity itself, stripped 
of the additions that policy, mistake, and the circumstances of time have 
made to it, is a most holy religion; and that all its doctrines plainly speak 
themselves to be the will of an infinitely wise and good God.”* Accordingly 
he honoureth himself and his friends with the title of Christian Deists. 

But whosoever closely and impartially examineth his book will find, that 
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all this plausible appearance, and pretended regard to Christianity, is only 
intended as a cover to his real design, which was to set aside all revealed 
religion, and entirely.to destroy the authority of the Scriptures. Others 
have attacked particular parts of the Christian scheme, or of its proofs. But 
this writer has endeavoured to subvert the very foundations of it, by showing, 
that there neither is, nor can be, any external revelation at all, distinct from 
what he calls the internal revelation of the law of nature in the hearts of all 
mankind : that such external revelation is absolutely needless and useless ; 
that the original law and religion of nature is so perfect, that nothing can 
possibly be added to it by any subsequent external revelation whatsoever ; 


nor can God himself lay any new commands upon us, or institute any 


positive precepts, additional to the immutable, eternal law of nature, without 
the imputation of erecting an unreasonable tyranny over his creatures. And 
as the religion and law of nature is absolutely perfect, so it always was and 
is clear and obvious to all mankind, even to those of the meanest capacity ; 
so clear, that it is impossible to be rendered more plain to any man by any 
external revelation, than it is to all men without it ; that therefore all pre- 
tences to such revelation are only owing to enthusiasm or imposture ; that 
reason and external revelation are inconsistent ; and to be governed by the 


‘authority of such revelation is really to renounce our reason, and to give up 


our understandings to implicit faith; that this hath been the source of all 
the superstitions and corruptions which have prevailed among mankind ; 
and that, therefore, the best thing that can be done for them, is to engage 
them to throw off all regard to revelation, and to adhere to the pure simple 
dictates of the light of nature. 

And as he thus endeavoureth to set aside all external supernatural reve- 
lation as needless and useless, and all pretences to it as vain and groundless, 
so he particularly setteth himself to expose the revelation contained in the 
holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament. He attempteth to 
invalidate the original proofs on which the authority of that revelation is 
founded, and particularly that which is drawn from the miracles that 
attested it. And he also taketh pains to prove, that we cannot possibly 
have any assurance, that this revelation is transmitted to us in a manner 
which may be safely depended upon. He examineth the revelation itself, 
and endeavoureth to show that it is uncertain and obscure; that its precepts 
are delivered in a loose, general, undetermined manner, so as to be incapable 
of giving clear directions to the bulk of mankind ; that the keys of solution, 
necessary for understanding the Scriptures, are what the people are wholly 


‘unacquainted with; that far from being of use as a rule to direct men in 


faith and practice, the Scriptures are only fit to perplex and misinform 
them; that they tend to give them very wrong and unworthy apprehensions 
of the Deity, and the duty they owe him; and that there are many things 
either commanded or approved there, which are apt to lead men astray in 
relation to the duties they owe to one another. He farther endeavoured to 
show, that there is a contrast and opposition between the parts of this reve- 
lation, particularly between the Old Testament and the New. And it may 
be said upon the whole, that he hath spared no pains to rake together what- 
soever he thought might be capable of exposing the Scriptures, or the 
Christian religion. He concludes his book with arguing against the Christian 
revelation, from its not having been universal in all times and places, and 
from the corruptions of Christians. | 

_ Whilst he thus useth his utmost endeavours to expose Christianity, as a 
falsely pretended revelation, and as not only needless and useless, but of 
pernicious influence to mankind; he hath taken care to make the most 
advantageous representation of that scheme of natural religion he would 
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recommend, and to show the great advantage the religion of the Deists hath 
above that of the Christians. He sometimes speaks as if he thought the 
Deists were infallibly guided, in making use of the reason God hath given 
them to distinguish religion from superstition, so that they are sure not to 
run into any errors of moment.* On the other hand, he honours all those that 
are for positive precepts in religion, with the character of Demonists. And 
he represents divines in all ages, as, for the most part, mortal enemies to 
the exercise of reason, and even below brutes. 

He ends his book as he had begun it, with a high panegyric upon his own 
performance. That by this attempt of his, ‘‘as nothing but rubbish is 
remoyed, so every thing is advanced which tends to promote the honour of 
God, and the happiness of human societies. That there is none who wish 
well to mankind, but must also wish his hypothesis to be true; and that 
there cannot be a greater proof of its truth, than that it is, in all its parts, so 
exactly calculated for the good of mankind, that either to add to it, or take 
from it, will be to their manifest prejudice. That it isareligion, as he hopes 
he has fully proved, founded upon such demonstrable principles, as are 
obvious to the meanest capacity, and most effectually prevents the growth 
_ both of scepticism and enthusiasm,” 

This may suffice to give a general idea of this boasted performance, but, 
if carefully examined, it will appear, that it is far from deserving the magni- 
ficent encomiums, which he himself, and others who are favourers of the 
same cause, have so liberally bestowed upon it. 

The scheme which this writer hath advanced, in order to show that there 
is no place or need for extraordinary revelation, dependeth chiefly upon two 
principles. The one is, that the law or religion of nature, obligatory upon 
all mankind, was from the beginning absolutely perfect and immutable, so 
that nothing could ever be added to it by any subsequent revelation. The 
other is, that this original law, or religion of nature, comprehending all that 
men were from the beginning obliged to know, believe, profess, and practise, 
always was, and still is, so absolutely clear to all mankind, that it cannot be 
made clearer to any man by any external revelation, than it is to all men 
without it. 

As to the first, he argues, that because God is unchangeable and 
absolutely perfect, therefore the religion he gave to man from the beginning 
must have been unchangeable and absolutely perfect; since nothing can 
proceed from a God of infinite perfection, but what is perfect; and that to 
suppose any subsequent addition to it, or alteration in it, is to suppose a 
change in God. But this will not answer the author’s end, except he can 
prove that man is unchangeable too; and that the state of mankind must 
necessarily, in all ages and seasons, continue precisely the same that it was 
at the beginning of the world. For if there should be a change in the state 
and circumstances of mankind, 7. e. from pure religion to superstition, or 
from a righteous and innocent, to a guilty and corrupt state, God may see 
fit, for excellent ends, to lay new injunctions upon men, or make some farther 
discoveries of his will, suited to that alteration of circumstances. Nor would 
this show that he was changeable, but that he was most wise and good. 
And it would be a strange thing to affirm, that there could not possibly be 
any farther significations or discoveries of the divine will, ever made by God 
himself, or any other thing required by him of men, or any additional help or 
advantages, ever offered to them in any supposable state or circumstances 
of mankind, but what were afforded and.made from the beginning of the 
creation. This is a most absurd scheme; and if such a one had been ad- 
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vanced by the advocates for revelation, plentiful ridicule would have been 
_ bestowed upon it. 

And it is equally absurd to pretend, as this writer doth, that God cannot, 
at any time, or in any circumstance of things, injoin positive precepts. If 
_ there be any external worship to be rendered to God at all (and this gentle- 
man hath not thought fit openly to deny this), it would be the most 
unreasonable thing in the world to pretend, that he cannot institute, or 
appoint, what are the properest outward rites, or manner of performing that 
worship; especially since our author allows, that men themselves may 
appoint them; and to deny God the power which he alloweth to human 
magistrates in such a case, is abhorrent to the common sense of mankind. 
Especially considering, that there is nothing in which men have more grossly 
erred, or as to which they stood in greater need of being properly directed, 
than in what relateth to religious worship. I would only farther observe, 
that this writer, in the whole dispute about positive precepts, always sup- 
poses positive and arbitrary precepts to be terms of the same signification ; 
and by arbitrary, he means things for which there is no reason at all. But 
this is a very unfair state of the case; for when we say God hath insituted 
positive precepts, though the matter of them be antecedently of an indif- 
ferent nature, it is still supposed there were wise reasons for injoining them, 
and that when injoined, they are designed to be subservient to things of a 
moral nature, and to help forward the great ends of all religion. And that 
the positive precepts required in the Christian religion are such, and of an 
excellent tendency, hath been often clearly shown. 

The other main principle of the author’s scheme is, that that law or reli- 
gion of nature, which he supposes to be absolutely perfect, always was, and 
is, so clear and obvious to all men, that there is not the least need or use of 
external revelation. This is what he hath greatly laboured; and if strong 
and confident assertions, frequently repeated, may pass for proofs, he hath 
fully proved it. This part of his scheme coincides with that of Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury, who had represented the five great principles, in which he 
makes religion to consist, to be common notices, inscribed by a divine hand, 
in the minds of all men, and universally acknowledged in all ages and 
nations. In like manner the author of Christianity as old as the Creation, 
asserteth, that that religion, the perfection of which he so much extols, is 
“apparent to the whole world, to those of the meanest, as well as highest 
capacity, and who are unable to read their mother-tongue.”” He expressl 
declareth, that ‘‘God could not more fully make known his will to all 
intelligent creatures, than he hath done this way; no, not if he should 
miraculously convey the same ideas to all men.”* He frequently speaks 
as if the principles and obligations of natural religion were so clear, that men 
could not possibly mistake them; that all men see them at first view; and 
that the actual knowledge of the law of nature is naturally necessary, and 
inseparable from rational nature; so that it is as impossible for any reason- 
able creature to be ignorant of it, as it is for animals to live without the pulse 
of the heart and arteries. This scheme, though it hath been mightily 
applauded, is contrary to evident fact and experience. It supposeth the law 
or religion of nature, in its important principles and obligations, to be 
necessarily known to all mankind, and to be so clear that they cannot mis- 
take it; when nothing is more certain and undeniable, than that they have 
mistaken it in very important instances, and that some of its main principles 
have been very much perverted and obscured. I shall not here repeat what 
was offered to this purpose, in a former letter, in my remarks on Lord 
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Herbert’s scheme, in which it is plainly proved, that men have fallen into a 
gross darkness with respect to some of those great principles in which that 
noble writer makes the true religion to consist; and that after all his efforts 
to the contrary, he hath found himself under a necessity of acknowledging 
it. The like acknowledgments the author of Christianity as old as the 
Creation hath been obliged to make. He, himself, in several parts of his — 
book, though in plain contradiction to his own scheme, representeth almost 
all mankind, in all ages, excepting the Freethinking few,* as having had — 
very unworthy apprehensions of God, and wrong notions of the religion, and ~ 
law of nature. And no small part of his book is employed in inveighing 
against that superstition which he supposeth to have generally prevailed 
among mankind at all times, and which in his opinion is worse than 
Atheism; and consequently it must be acknowledged, even according to his 
own representation of the case, that men had fallen from the right know- 
ledge of the religion of. nature into great darkness and corruption. Cicero 
was so sensible of this, that speaking of some small sparks of virtue implanted 
in us, he complaineth that they are soon extinguished by corrupt customs 
and opinions, so that the light of nature nowhere appears.+ From whence 
he infers the great necessity and uscfulness of philosophy to direct and assist 
us ; and certainly this will conclude much more strongly for the necessity — 
and usefulness of a divine revelation, which would be much more advanta- 
geous, and.more to be depended on. 

The argument, therefore, which Dr. Tindal urgeth from the supposed 
universal clearness of the law of nature, to show that there is no need or use 
for external revelation, falls to the ground. And, indeed, his way of argu- 
ing, if it proves any thing, equally proves, that all the writings of philoso- 
phers and moralists, all the instructions that have been ever given to mankind, 
in matters of religion and morality, have been perfectly needless, and of no 
use; and that, consequently, all books that have been written on these 
subjects, the noblest in the world, and the best worth writing upon, must 
be discarded, as well as the Scriptures; since all mankind have such a 
perfect knowledge of their duty, that they stand in no need of instruction 
or information. Yea, he sometimes represents it, as if instructing them by 
words, tended only to mislead them from the knowledge of things. Thus, 
according to this goodly scheme, all men are to be left to what he calls the 
simple dictates of the light of nature, without any instruction at all; the 
certain consequence of which would be universal ignorance and barbarism. 
He often expresseth himself as if he thought that all men have an equal 
knowledge of the law of nature ; and, indeed, I do not see but that upon his 
scheme it must be so: yet, at other times, he supposeth the knowledge 
men have of it to be more or less clear, according to the circumstances they 
are in. For he says, it is not necessary that all men should have equal 
knowledge of it, but that all should have sufficient for the circumstances 
they are in;{ and talks of a man’s doing his best, according as his circum- 
stances permit, to discover the will of God, and of men’s being accepted, 
if they live up to their different degrees of light. But though others may 
charitably make use of this way of speaking, it is hard to see how this 
writer can do it in consistency with his scheme, or how he can suppose any 
allowances to be made for involuntary errors, since, according to his repre- 
sentation of the case, all errors in matters of religion or morals, must be 
voluntary in opposition to the clearest universal light. Though, therefore, 
he sets up for a mighty advocate for the heathen world, and blames the 
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Christian divines for passing too severe a censure upon them, he himself 
tmust, if he be consistent, judge much more harshly of them than they ; 
since his hypothesis quite destroys the plea with regard to the heathens, 
drawn from the great darkness and difficulties they laboured under ; for he 
positively asserteth, that the law of nature is so clear, that no well-meaning 
Gentile could be ignorant of it.* He must, therefore, suppose all of them, 
who were involved in the general superstition and idolatry which he himself 
acknowledgeth to be contrary to the law of nature, to have been destitute 
of that sincerity which he maketh to be the only title to happiness, and to 
the favour of God. 

It may not be improper to observe farther, that though he often speaks of 
_ the law of nature, as if it were a system of principles and rules fixed and 
unalterable, to which nothing could ever be added, and in which nothing 

could ever be altered; which rules and principles he supposes to be neces- 
sarily known to all mankind ; yet, at other times, he expresses himself as 
if he thought they were no fixed unchangeable principles and rules of 
morality at all. The goodness of actions is, according to him, to be wholly 
measured by their tendency, and this is to be judged by the circumstances a 
man is under, which circumstances he represents as continually changing. + 
It appears, from several passages, that after all his magnificent talk of the 
perfection and immutability of the law of nature, all that he would have to 
be understood by it is only this, that it is the will of God that every man 
should act according as the circumstances he is under point out his duty. 
This is the sole universal rule or standing law, given to all mankind for their 
conduct, and by which they may know their duty in all cases whatsoever, as 
if it were sufficient to tell men, even the most illiterate, that they must act 
as the circumstances they are placed in do require, without any other or 
farther direction. _ But surely any one that knows the world and mankind,. 
must be sensible, that if every man were to be left to himself to find out 
what is good and fit for him to do, merely by what he apprehendeth to be 
most for his own benefit, in the circumstances he is under, and to gratify 
his appetites and passions, as far as he himself thinketh to be most for his 
own advantage and happiness, without any other direction or law to restrain 
or govern him, it would soon introduce a very loose morality. I cannot 
help looking upon it to be a strange way of thinking, to imagine that it 
would be better for every man to be left thus to form a scheme of religion 
and morals for himself, than to have his duty urged and enforced upon him, 
by plain and express precepts, in a revelation confirmed by the authority of 
God himself. 

As this book made a great noise, many good answers were returned to it. 
A second Pastoral Letter was published on this occasion by the Bishop 
of London, which, like his former, comprised a great deal in a small com- 
pass, and was very well fitted to answer the end it was intended for, to be 
an antidote against the spreading infection of infidelity. Several other 
valuable treatises might be mentioned; such as the argument set forth in 
a book, entitled, Christianity as old as the Creation, reviewed and 
confuted in several Conferences. By Dr. Thomas Burnet. Dr. Waterland’s 
Scripture vindicated, which was particularly designed to vindicate the holy 
Scripture, which this author had taken great pains to vilify and expose. A 
good account is here given of a great number of passages in the sacred 
writings, and his exceptions against them are fully obviated. Mr. Law’s 
Case of Reason, or Natural Religion fairly and fully stated, in answer to 
a Book, entitled, Christianity as old as the Creation. Mr. Jackson’s 
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Remarks on a Book entitled, Christianity as old as the Creation. Dr. 


Stebbing’s Discourse, concerning the Use and Advantage of the Gospel 
Revelation, in which are obviated the principal objections, contained in a 


book, entitled, Christianity as old as the Creation. London, 8vo. 1731. 


The same learned and judicious writer published another excellent tract — 


against Dr. Tindal, entitled, A Defence of Dr. Clarke's evidences of 
Natural and Revealed Religion, in answer to the fourteenth chapter of a 
book, entitled, Christianity as old as the Creation. London, 8vo. 1731. 
Mr. Balguy, the worthy author of a Letter toa Deist, of which, some notice 
was taken before in the account of the Earl of Shaftesbury’s writings, 
published on this occasion, A Second Letter to a Deist, concerning a late 
book, entitled, Christianity as old as the Creation; more particularly that 
chapter which relates to Dr. Clarke. London, 8vo. 1731. And several years 
after he published a very valuable tract, which was particularly intended to 
defend the mediatorial scheme, against the objections which Dr. Tindal had 
advanced, entitled, An Essay on Redemption, being the second part of 
Divine Rectitude. London, 8vo. 1741. To these, ought to be added a piece 
which has been deservedly much esteemed, written by the ingenious Mr. 
Anthony Atkey, though without his name, entitled, The main argument of 
a late book, entitled, Christianity as old as the Creation, fairly stated and 
examined ; or a@ short view of the whole Controversy. London, 8vo.,1733. 
Besides these and other tracts that were published on this occasion, there 
were some large answers made to this book, of which I shall give a more 
particular account. 

The first of them that I shall mention, is entitled, The Usefulness, Truth, 
and Excellency of the Christian Revelation, defended against the objections 
contained in a late book, entitled, Christianity as old as the Creation. By 
James Foster, afterwards Dr. Foster, London, 8vo. 1731. This is generall 
and justly acknowledged to be an ingenious performance, and written ith 
great clearness of thought and expression ; it is divided into five chapters. 
The first is designed to show the advantages of revelation in general, and 
particularly of the Christian. It is plainly proved, that whatever the power of 
reason may be supposed to be, if duly exercised and improved to the utmost, 
yet when the light of nature is darkened, and ignorance, idolatry, and 
superstition, have overspread the world, which was undoubtedly the case 
when our Saviour appeared, an extraordinary revelation would be highly 
useful, and of great benefit to mankind. He then proceeds to consider 
what is the proper evidence of the truth and divinity of any particular 
revelation ; and how those to whom it is given may be satisfied that it really 
came from God. And here it is shown, that miracles, when considered in 
conjunction with the good tendency and excellency of the doctrines, furnish 
a proper and sufficient evidence. In the second chapter, he vindicates the 
conduct of God’s providence in not making the Christian religion universally 
known to all nations, and in all times and ages; and proves that this is 
analogous to the general course of providence, both in the natural and 
moral world, and that it is consistent with the divine perfections, and 
consequently with the notion of its being a divine revelation. In the third 
chapter, which is the largest in the whole book, it is shown that we have a 
sufficient probability, even at this distance, of the authenticity, credibility, 
and purity of the books of the New Testament; and that the common 
people are able to judge of the truth and uncorruptedness of a traditional 
religion. And a good answer is returned to the arguments drawn from the 


change of languages, the different use of words, and the style and phrase of _ 


scripture, to prove it an obscure, perplexed, and uncertain rule. The fourth 
chapter contains a general defence of positive commands, which Dr. Tindal 
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had urged as alone ‘‘ sufficient to make all things else, that can be said in 


_ support of any revelation, totally ineffectual.” It is proved, that they are 


not repugnant to reason, nor subversive of moral obligation, nor inconsistent 
with the wisdom, justice, and goodness of God: and that instituted religion 
is not superstition, and if rightly understood has no more a tendency to 
superstition than natural religion itself. And the fifth contains .a particular 
vindication of the peculiar positive institutions of Christianity ; in which it 
is shown, that they are of excellent use for begetting and strengthening 
good moral habits, and for exciting and engaging men to a more diligent 
practice of moral duties. 

Another answer, which particularly engaged the attention of the public, 
was that published by Dr. John Conybeare, Rector of Exeter College, 
Oxford, afterwards Lord Bishop of Bristol, viz. A Defence of revealed Religion, 
against the Exceptions of a late Writer,in his Book, entitled Christianity as 
oldas the Creation. London, 1732. This book is divided into nine chapters. 
The first is designed by the acute and learned author to show what we are 
to understand by the law or religion of nature, from what the obligation 
of it arises, and how far it extends. He shows that the religion or law of 
nature does not take in every thing that is founded in the nature or reason 
of things, which seems to be the sense the author of Christianity as old as the 
Creation, takes it in, throughout his whole book, but only such a collection 
of doctrines and precepts, as is discernible to us in the use of our natural 
faculties. And this, though founded in nature, becomes then only properly 
a law to us, when it is regarded as the will of God, the supreme legislator ; 
and our obligation to it, strictly speaking, is founded on the divine sanctions 
ofrewardsand punishments. In the second chapter it is shown, that the law 
or religion of nature, in the sense already explained, is not absolutely perfect ; 
since the law of nature is only what men are capable of discerning in the use 
of their natural faculties, it can be no more perfect than human reason. If the 
law of nature was absolutely perfect, it must have such a clearness, as 
to the meaning and authority of it, as can admit of nothing more in any 
possible circumstance ; it must have sucha strength of enforcement, that it 


_ cannot be heightened in any way whatsoever; and such an extent of matter, 


as to comprehend every thing that may be fit and proper to be known or 
done, and not to admit of any possible article to be added to it. And he 
plainly proves, that the law or religion of nature is not absolutely perfect in 
any of these respects. Chapter third is intended to show, that the law of 
nature is not immutable, in such a sense especially as to be incapable of 
admitting any additional precepts. And here the question concerning 
positive precepts is accurately stated ; and it is proved that God may appoint 
them, and an answer is returned to the author’s objections to the contrary. 
In chapter fourth he inquires, whether natural and revealed religion be 
necessarily the same; and if not, wherein the proper distinction between 
them doth consist. In the former chapter he had shown, that positive 
precepts might be given; here he carries it farther, and proves that some 
fe institutions might reasonably be expected, if ever God should reveal 

is will at all, both as tokens of his authority and our submission, and_for 
the better order and decency of his worship, and the outward part of religion, 
and for the increase and advancement of inward piety. The same thing is 
urged from the concurrent sense of mankind in all ages, and under all 
religions. It is further shown, there are other things of higher importance, 
in which natural and revealed religion differ, though they are not properly 
opposed to each other, e. g. with regard to principles and doctrines not dis- 
eoverable by nature’s light, or as to precepts which, though founded in the 


nature of things, yet are not certainly knowable in the use of our own 
M 
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reason; they also differ in point of clearness, and in efficacy. He instances, . 
particularly in the assurance given us of the pardon of sin, divine assistances, 
and the eternal retributions of a future state. Chapter fifth is designed to 
show, that a proper rule of life is not perfectly and easily discoverable by 
every man, even by those of the meanest capacity. Andhere it is evinced, that 
the author’s own scheme of natural religion, which he pretends is so obvious 
to all mankind, is perplexed, obscure, and defective. In chapter sixth, he 
inquires whether a proper rule of life be more easily and perfectly discover- 
able by us in the use of our own reason, than the proof or meaning of a reve- 
lation can be. He shows the possibility of immediate revelation or inspira- 
tion, and that this gives the highest evidence. And that as to traditional 
revelation, though the evidence be not strictly demonstrative, it may be such 
as 1s sufficient to determine the assent of a sober thinking man. And he 
answers what the author had brought to prove, that the sense and meaning 
of such a revelation cannot be fixed and ascertained. Chapter seventh 
is designed to show, that a revelation is expedient in order to a more easy, 
more perfect, and more general knowledge of the rule of life. This is dis- 
tinctly evinced, both with regard to the wiser and better part of men, parti- 
cularly the philosophers, and with respect to persons of a lower rank and 
meaner abilities. Anda good answer is made to what the author had urged 
concerning the supposed inconsistency between our being governed by reason 
and revelation. In chapter eighth it is shown, that a revelation is expedient 
in order to enforce the general practice of the rule of life. That the mere 
pleasure of doing well, or a moral taste or sense, is not alone a sufficient 
balance for all the inconveniencies of doing otherwise, amidst all the embar- 
rassments of passion and temptation ; nor if to this be added the civil sanc- 
tions of human authority, are these alone sufficient: for these are designed 
not so much to reward virtues, several of which do not come under the 
cognizance of human courts, as to punish crimes, and those only such as 
tend to the hurt of the society. Virtue can only be sufficiently enforced by 
sanctions established by God himself, and a revelation is expedient for that 
purpose. He concludes this chapter with giving a clear answer to two 
objections urged by the author; the one is, that if a revelation be expedient 
to be made to any, it must be equally expedient to be made to all, and at 
all times. . The other is, that the revelation hath not in fact answered that 
purpose for which we affirm it to be expedient. The ninth and last chapter 
is intended to evince, that there is sufficient evidence of the reality of a reve- 
lation, especially of the Christian. He observes, that what is usually called 
the internal evidence of a revelation is not strictly and properly an evidence, 
but only a necessary condition or qualification of a true revelation; that 
external proof is the only direct evidence of a divine revelation; and this 
consisteth in miracles as including prophecies, which may be considered as 
one sort of miracles. He shows what reason we have to believe that the 
miracles recorded to have been done in favour of the Christian religion were 
really wrought ; and that supposing them to have been wrought, they were 
real and satisfactory proofs of a divine original. 

There was another answer to Dr. Tindal’s book, which I should not have 
chosen to take notice of, if the method I am in did not make it proper for 
me to do so, as I am sensible how hard it is for an author to speak of his own 
work, without offending his own modesty, or the delicacy of the reader : it 
was published at Dublin in two volumes, 8vo. in 1733, under the title of An 
Answer to a late book, entitled, Christianity as old as the Creation ; and 
was afterwards reprinted at London, in 1740. It is much larger, and takes a 
wider compass than the other answers, and therefore the account here given 
of it will be also larger. It is divided into two parts: in the first part, which 
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takes up the first volume, the author’s account of the law of nature is consi- 
dered, and his scheme is shown to be inconsistent with reason, and with 
itself, and of ill consequence to the interests of virtue, and to the good of 
mankind. This volume consists of eleven chapters, besides a large intro- 
duction containing observations upon the author’s spirit and design, and the 
way of reasoning made use of by him, and others of our modern Deists. In 
the first chapter there is a general account of that writer’s scheme, which 
lies scattered in his book with little order or method, but is here brought 
together in one view, and the various and inconsistent senses, in which he 
takes the law of nature, examined. The second chapter relates to the vast 
extent he gives to the law of nature as taking in whatsoever is founded in 
the nature of things. This is shown to be a strange hypothesis, when he is 
speaking of that law which he supposes to be known to all men, as if the 
whole reason and nature of things were open to every man; whereas, taken 
in this comprehensive view, it is only perfectly known to God himself. In the 
third and fourth chapters, what he hath offered to prove, that the religion or law of 
nature given to mankind at the beginning was so absolutely perfect that nothing 
could ever be afterwards added to it, and particularly that God could never 


institute any positive precepts, is distinctly considered. And it is proved, 


that God may both give men new laws suited to new circumstances of things, 
and may, if he sees fit, institute positive precepts; and that these may answer 
very valuable ends; and particularly that there were wise reasons for the positive 
institutions both of the Jewishand Christian religion. The fifth and sixth chap- 
ters relate to what our author had advanced concerning the universal clear- 
ness of the law of nature. It is shown at large, that it is not so obvious to all 
mankind, as to render an extraordinary revelation needless. That even as 
those principles and duties, which, absolutely speaking, are discoverable by 
human reason, revelation may be of great use to give a clearer and more 
certain knowledge of them, than the bulk of mankind, or even the wisest, 
could have without it. Besides which, there are several things of great im- 
portance to us to know, of which we could not have a certain assurance by 
the mere light of natural reason without revelation, and with regard to which, 
therefore, an express revelation from God would be of signal advantage, and 
ought to be received with great thankfulness. As particularly, with relation 
to the methods of our reconciliation with God when we have offended him, 
the terms and extent of forgiveness, and the nature, greatness, and duration 
of that reward which it shall please God to confer on imperfect obedience. 
In the seventh and eighth chapters it is evinced, that this writer’s scheme of 
natural religion is very defective; and that he gives a wrong account of 
some of the main principles and duties of the law of nature ; that he in effect 
depriveth it of its strongest sanctions; and that his scheme tends to take 
away the fear of God, and to make men easy in their sins. The ninth is 
designed to show that his scheme is not fitted to answer the ends he pro- 
poses by it, the delivering mankind from superstition and priestcraft, and 
that a strict adherence to the Christian revelation, inits original purity, would 
have a happier influence this way. Chapter tenth relates to those passages 
in which he pretends to describe the religion of Deists, and to draw a 
parallel between that and Christianity ; and it is shown, that the advantages 
he would appropriate to Deism, do much more properly belong to the 
Christian religion, as laid down in the Holy Scriptures. In chapter eleventh, 
his pretence of introducing a new and glorious state of things is examined ; 
and the whole concludes with a brief representation of the pernicious ten- 
dency, and manifold inconsistencies of the author’s scheme. 

In the second part, the authority and usefulness of the revelation, con- 
tained in the sacred writings of the Old and New Testament, is asserted and 
vindicated against the objections and misrepresentations of this writer. This 
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part is divided into sixteen chapters. The first contains some considerations 
concerning divine revelation in general, and what are the proper characters 
and evidences by which it may be known, that such a revelation is really 
given; and that our being governed by the authority of such a revelation, Is 
not inconsistent with our being governed by reason, as this author has 
attempted to prove. The second chapter examines his objections against 
the characters of the first publishers and witnesses of the Jewish and 
Christian revelation; and it is shown, that we have all the assurance that 
we can reasonably desire, that they were neither imposed upon themselves, 
nor had a design to impose upon others; nor, indeed, as things were 
circumstanced, had it in their power to do so, if they had designed it. In the 
third chapter his objections, against the proof from miracles, are con- 
sidered. It is shown, that they are neither needless nor uncertain proofs ; 
that there are certain marks and characters by which true divine miracles 
may be distinguished from those pretended to be wrought by imposture, or 
the agency of evil spirits; and that these characters are to be found in the 
miracles wrought in favour of the Jewish and Christian revelation. The de- 
sign of the fourth chapter is to prove that we have all the evidence that can 
be reasonably desired, that the revelation contained in the Holy Scriptures, 
with an account of the facts and attestations by which that revelation was 
originally confirmed and established, is transmitted to us with such a degree 
of purity and certainty, as may be safely depended upon. And this is par- 
ticularly shown with regard to the writings of the Old Testament, especially 
the Law of Moses. In the fifth chapter, the authority and integrity of the 
sacred records of the New Testament are asserted and vindicated against the 


author’s exceptions; and that we have both sufficient external proofs of their — 


being safely transmitted to us; and they carry in them the greatest internal 
evidences of genuine truth and uncorruptedness, that can be found in any 
writings whatsoever. The sixth chapter shows, that the wonderful success 
the Gospel met with, and its speedy and general propagation, furnished a 
strong proof, as the case was circumstanced, of the truth of the facts on 
which it is founded. The following chapters are designed to consider his 
objections against Scripture drawn from the nature and manner of the reve- 
lation there contained. And first, his attempt to prove that it is uncertain 
and obscure, is obviated. What he urgeth to this purpose concerning the 
ambiguity and uncertainty of words concerning the Scriptures, being written 
in dead languages, and that the translations are not to be depended on, is, in 
the seventh chapter, distinctly examined. The eighth relates to the keys of 
solution, necessary for understanding the Scripture, which he pretends the 
people are wholly unacquainted with; and what he offers concerning the 
figurative language of Scripture, and the parables and proverbial expressions 
made use of by our Saviour, are considered. The ninth chapter makes it 
appear that many of those passages, which this writer censures as obscure, 
and apt to mislead the people, are so noble and of such excellent use, that 
a candid critic would have judged them worthy of admiration. In the tenth 
an answer is given to his objections against the Gospel precepts, drawn from 
their being delivered in a loose, general, undetermined manner; and his 
argument for the obscurity of Scripture, from the divisions among Christians 
about the sense of it, and his pretence that this would infer the necessity of 
an infallible guide, is shown to be vain and inconclusive. The eleventh and 
twelfth chapters contain a distinct and particular examination of all 
those passages, whereby he pretends to prove that the Scriptures tend to 
lead the people into wrong apprehensions of God, and into a wrong practice 
with relation to the duties they owe to one another. Chapter thirteenth 
considers what he has offered to show, that there is a contrast between the 
spirit of the Old and New Testament. In the fourteenth and fifteenth chap- 
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ters, the Mosaic account of man’s original dignity and the fall, and the 
Christian doctrine of a Mediator, are vindicated against this writer’s excep- 
tions. The last chapter contains an answer to two objections against 
Christianity, which have been often urged, and with which the author con- 
cludes his book. The one drawn from its not having been given and made 
known to all mankind, in all ages and places from the beginning ; the other 
drawn from the corruptions of Christians. And it is shown, that no argu- 
ment will justly hold from either of these against the usefulness and divine 
authority of the Christian revelation. 

There was also a solid and excellent answer to Christianity as old as the 
Creation, drawn up by the Rev. Mr. Simon Brown, and which well deserves 
a particular notice. But I fear I may be thought to have been too tedious 
and particular already in the account that has been given of the answers to 
this book; though the opinion many have entertained of it, as if it were 
a very formidable attack upon Christianity, will, I hope, in some degree 
plead my excuse. 


LETTER X. 


Another attempt against Christianity in Dr. Morgan’s book, called The Moral Philo- 
sopher. He seems to acknowledge the great usefulness of revelation, but leaves no way 
of knowing when a revelation is really given. He discards all authority, even a divine 
one, in matters of religion,and all proof from miracles and prophecy. His invectives 
against the law of Moses and the prophets. Though he professeth himself a Christian 
on the foot of the New Testament, he insinuates several reflections on the character of 
our Saviour, and endeavours to invalidate the attestation given to Christianity by the 
extraordinary gifts and powers of the Holy Ghost. He pretends that the Apostles 
preached different Gospels, and that the New Testament is a jumble of inconsistent 
religions. His book fully confuted in the answers that were published against him. 
Some account of those answers, as also of the second and third volumes of The Moral 
Philosopher. 


Sir,—As you still insist upon my continuing the correspondence on the 
subject of my former letters, I shall now take notice of a fresh attempt 
against Christianity, in a book that appeared with a pompous title, The 
Moral Philosopher, in a Dialogue between Philalethes, a Christian Deist, 
and Theophanes, a Christian Jew ; ‘‘in which the grounds and reasons of 
religion in general, and particularly of Christianity as distinguished from the 
religion of nature; the different methods of conveying and proposing moral 
truth to the mind; and the necessary marks or criteria on which they must 
all equally depend ; the nature of positive laws, &c., with many other mat- 
ters of the utmost consequence to religion, are fairly considered and debated, 
and the arguments on both sides impartially represented.” London, 8vo. 
1737. The author of this book, Dr. Morgan, seems at first view to go much 
farther in his concession, than other his fellow-labourers in the same cause. 
If we were to judge by some parts of his book, we should be ready to look 
upon him as having very friendly dispositions towards the Christian religion ; 
since he seems expressly to acknowledge the great usefulness of divine reve- 
lation in general, and of the Christian revelation in particular. He speaks 
of man’s natural weakness and inability ; and represents those, as conceited 
of themselves, who, in the present state of mankind, talk of the strength of 
human reason in matters of religion. He observes, that at the time of 
Christ’s appearing, ‘‘ mankind in general were in a state of gross ignorance 
and darkness, with respect to the true knowledge of God, and of themselves, 
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and of all those moral relations and obligations we stand in to the Supreme 
Being, and to one another. That they were under great uncertainty con- 
cerning a future state, and the concern of Divine Providence in the govern- 
ment of the world, and at the same time were filled with a proud and vain 
conceit of their own natural abilities and self-sufficiency. That our Saviour’s 
doctrines on these heads, though they appeared to be the true and genuine 
principles of nature and reason, when he had set them in a proper light, yet 
were such as the people had never heard or thought of before, and never 
would have known, without such an instructor, such means and opportu- 
nities of knowledge. That they who would judge uprightly of the strength 
of human reason in matters of morality and religion, under the present cor- 
rupt and degenerate state of mankind, ought to take their estimate from 
those parts of the world which never had the benefit of revelation ; and this, 
perhaps, might make them less conceited of themselves, and more thankful to 
God for the light of the Gospel.” He asks, ‘‘If the religion of nature, 
under the present pravity and corruption of mankind, was written with suffi- 
cient strength and clearness upon every man’s heart, why might not a 
Chinese or an Indian draw up as good a system of natural religion as a 
Christian, and why have we never met with any such ?”’ He adds, that “let 


us take Confucius, Zoroaster, Plato, Socrates, or the greatest moralist that — 


ever lived without the light of revelation, and it will appear, that their best 
systems of morality were intermixed and blended withso much superstition, 
and so many gross absurdities, as quite eluded and defeated the main design 
of them.*”’ This author could scarcely have declared more expressly than he 
hath here done against Tindal’s darling scheme, concerning such an absolute, 
universal clearness and sufficiency of the light of nature, in the present state 
of mankind, as renders revelation entirely needless and useless. To which 
it may be added, that he speaks, in many passages, very honourably of Jesus 
Christ, and the religion he hath introduced, as having brought clearer disco- 
veries of our duty, and enforced it by stronger motives, and provided more 
effectual aids, than ever was done before. And accordingly he expressly 
declareth himself to be a Christian on the foot of the New Testament. 

If we were to form our judgment of him merely from such passages as 
these, it might be thought to be dog wrong to our moral philosopher, to 
rank him in the list of the deistical writers. But by a prevarication and a 
disingenuity which is not easily paralleled, except among some of those that 
have appeared on the same side, under all these fair pretences and disguises, 
he hath covered as determined a malice against the honour and authority of 
the Christian revelation, as any of those that have written before him. 

It is not easy to form a distinct notion of what he understandeth by that 
revelation, the usefulness of which he would be thought to acknowledge. 
He granteth, that God may, if he thinks fit, communicate his will by imme- 
diate inspiration, or supernatural illumination ; yea, and that what he thus 
communicates may come with evidence equal to a mathematical demonstra- 
tion.t Yet he plainly intimates, that it can never be proved, that God had 
ever thus communicated his will, and treats such inspiration as the inven- 
tion of our spiritual scholastics, or systematical divines. By several passages 
of his book, especially if compared with what he saith in his second volume, 
which he published in defence of it, it appeareth, that by revelation he 
understandeth any discovery of truth, in what way soever a man comes by 
it, even though it be by the strength and superiority of his own natural 


faculties.t So that all that have discovered rational or moral truth by their — 


* Moral Philosopher, vol. i. p. 144, 145. + Ibid. p. 83, 84, 
t Ibid. p. 343, vol. ii. p. 12, 13, 25, 26, 44. 
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own study and application, in the use of their natural faculties, may be said, 
according to this account of it, to have had the light of revelation. And if 
so, it is not easy to see how he could consistently represent whole nations, 
among whom he reckoneth the Indians and Chinese, as having never had 
the benefit of revelation ; or how he could say, that the most eminent philo- 
sophers and moralists, such as Confucius, Zoroaster, Plato, Socrates, 
lived without the light of revelation. For will he say, that none of them 
had any discovery or manifestation of rational moral truth made to them in 
any way whatsoever, no, not so much as in the exercise of their own 
natural faculties ? 

The great principle he hath laid down, and which runs through his whole 
book, is, that there is but one certain and infallible mark or criterion of 
divine truth, or of any doctrine or law, as coming from God, and that is the 
moral truth, reason or fitness of the thing itself, when it comes to be fairly 
proposed to, and considered by the mind or understanding. He frequently 
declareth, that we are not to receive any thing as true in religion upon any 
authority whatsoever,* or upon any other foundation than its own intrinsic 
evidence, or moral fitness. And this he explaineth to be its conducible- 
ness to our happiness, as appearing to our reason, independently of all 
authority. So that after all his fair pretences about the benefit of revelation, 
we are not to receive any thing upon the authority of revelation at all. 
Supposing any persons to have been extraordinarily sent of God, to make 
a discovery of his will concerning truth or duty, whatever credentials they 
produce to prove their divine mission, we are not to receive any thing upon 
that authority, no more than if they were not thus extraordinarily sent of 
God. The doctrines and laws they deliver as from God, in what way 
soever they are attested and confirmed, are really and entirely on the same 
footing with the opinion of philosophers or moralists who do not pretend to 
be extraordinarily sent of God at all, i. e. we are to believe the doctrines 
they teach, if, upon examining them, we find them to be true by reasons 
drawn from the nature of things; and we are to submit to their precepts 
and directions, if, upon considering them, we are satisfied that they tend to 
our own advantage and happiness; but their authority, abstractly from the 
reason of the thing, must have no weight to determine us. Thus the proper 
use and advantage of revelation, which is to assure us by a divine testimony 
of the truth of things which either we could not have known at all, or not 
so certainly and clearly, by our own unassisted reason ; and with regard to 
Our practice, to direct us to our duty, and bind it upon us by express pre- 
cepts, confirmed by a divine authority, is entirely set aside by this author. 
Accordingly, he will not allow either miracles or prophecy to be any proof 
of divine revelation, or any reason at all for our believing any doctrines, or 
submitting to any laws, which have this attestation given to them. This 
being the true state of the case according to him, that nothing is to be 
received upon the authority of revelation, it is to no great purpose to inquire 
how this revelation is communicated to us. Yet he makes a great noise 
about the uncertainty of the manner of conveying a revelation to us. He 
frequently seems to make a mighty difference between immediate and tra- 
ditional revelation ; and sometimes puts on an appearance of granting, that 
inspiration or extraordinary revelation from God is a sufficient ground of 
assurance to the person or persons to whom this revelation is originally and 
immediately communicated. But upon a close examination, and by com- 
paring several passages in his book, it will be found that he does not, and, 
indeed, cannot, in consistency with his scheme, allow that those persons to 


* Moral Philosopher, yol. ii. p. 6, 21, &e. 
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whom this revelation is immediately made, have any way of being sure of 
the truth of what is thus communicated, but by the reason of the thing, by its 
own intrinsic evidence, or apparent tendency to our benefit. And those to 
whom this revelation is traditionally communicated, may have the same 
kind of assurance, 7. e. they may believe it, if upon examining they find it 
to be true by arguments drawn from the nature and reason of the thing. So 
that, upon his scheme, immediate revelation makes no difference, though he 
often talks as if there were a very great one. 

It appeareth upon this view, that though he sometimes seems absolutely 
to contradict and subvert the scheme of the author of Christianity as old as 
the Creation ; yet, at the bottom, his own scheme cometh pretty much to 
the same thing. He, as well as that author, is for discharging all authority, 
even a divine one, in matters of religion ; and represents the receiving any 
thing purely upon such authority, as a renouncing our reason. According 
to him, the only way any man, even of the meanest capacity, can have to 
be fully assured of the truth of any doctrine in religion, is by the reason of 
the thing, or its own intrinsic evidence, independent of all authority or 
testimony. And in like manner with regard to practice, the only way any 
man hath of knowing any thing to be his duty, is its conducibleness to his 
own happiness in the circumstances he is in, of which every man is to be 
the judge for himself. To put all duty and obedience upon this foot, would 
go a great way to dissolve all bands of government, human and divine. 
Since, upon this scheme, it is in effect left to men themselves, whether and 
how far they shall obey; i. e. so far only as they apprehend the thing 
required to tend to their own happiness. And certainly it cannot be denied, 
that considering the present darkness and corruption of mankind, and how 
much they are influenced by their appetites and passions, they would bein 
great danger, if left to themselves, of forming wrong judgments concerning 
their own happiness, and what is conducible to it, or connected with it. 
Such a scheme might be consistently advanced by Dr. Tindal, who supposed, 
though contrary to evident fact and experience, that the whole law of nature 
and fitness of things are obvious to all mankind, even to those that cannot 
read their mother-tongue. But it seems not so easily reconcileable to the 
concessions made by the moral philosopher, who acknowledgeth the present 
weakness and inability of reason, and that the law of nature is not written 
with sufficient strength and clearness in every man’s heart, in the present 
corrupt and degenerate state of mankind. 

We have seen the regard this writer hath to revelation in general. As to 
the revelation contained in the Holy Scriptures, he expressly and avowedly 
rejecteth the Old Testament, and openly declareth that he will have nothing 
to do with it in his religion, He representeth the law of Moses as “‘ having 
neither truth nor goodness in it, and as a wretched scheme of superstition, 
blindness, and slavery, contrary to all reason and common sense, set up 
under the specious popular pretence of a divine instruction and revelation — 
from God.”’ And he endeavours to prove that this was the sentiment of St. 
Paul. Among other heavy charges which he hath advanced against that 
law, one is, that it encouraged human sacrifices, as the highest act of 
religion and devotion, when offered not to idols, but to God; and he takes 
occasion to consider the case of Abraham’s being commanded to offer up — 
Isaac, which he represents as absolutely unhinging and dissolving the whole _ 
law of nature. He then goes on to consider the spirit of prophecy. He 
representeth the Urim and Thummim as a priestly cheat; and afterwards 
proceedeth to make a very odious, though inconsistent, representation of _ 
the character and conduct of the ancient prophets; against whom he ex- 
claimeth as the great disturbers of their country, the authors of all the civil 
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wars and revolutions in the kingdom of Israel and Judah, and the cause of 
the final rnin of both; though the contrary is evident from the very historical 
accounts to which he pretendeth to appeal. And he praiseth Ahab and 
Jezebel, and other idolatrous princes, for having endeavoured to destroy 
them. 

As to the New Testament, though he frequently affecteth to speak with 
great veneration of Jesus Christ, yet he insinuateth very base and unworthy 
reflections upon his person and character. That he pretended to be the 
Messiah foretold by the prophets, though he very well knew that those pro- 
phets had only spoken of a temporal Jewish prince, who was to arise and 
reign in Judea; and that, accordingly, he suffered himself to be carried 
about by the mob, as their Messiah, for a twelvemonth together, and did not 
renounce that character till his death, when he absolutely disclaimed his 
being the Messiah foretold in the prophetical writings, and died upon that 
renunciation. As to the apostles, the first authorized teachers and pub- 
lishers of the religion of Jesus, he affirms that they themselves never so 
much as pretended to be under the unerring guidance and inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost. That they differed among themselves about the most con- 
cerning parts of revelation, and preached different and even contrary Gospels; 
and that all the apostles, except St. Paul, preached what he calls the 
Jewish Gospel, viz. Salvation by Jesus Christ as the Jewish Messiah, i. e. 
the national Prince and Deliverer of the Jews. This, which he all along 
explodes as false and absurd, he represents as the only proper essential 
article of the Christian faith. As to the attestations given to our Saviour’s 
divine mission, and to the doctrines taught by the apostles, by miracles, 
prophecy, and the extraordinary gifts of the Holy Ghost, he absolutely 
denieth them to be any proofs at all. Finally, though he professeth himself 
to be a Christian on the foot of the New Testament, yet he representeth it 
as leaning strongly towards Judaism, which is, in his Opinion, a system of 
superstition and tyranny. He pretends, that Christ’s own disciples repre- 
sented things according to their Jewish prejudices, and therefore are not to 
be depended upon for a just account either of doctrines or facts. And that 


the New Testament was corrected, revised, and publised by the Jews, who 


altered it according to their own prejudices and false opinions ; so that, as 
it now stands, it is a system of Judaism, a jumble of inconsistent religions. 
You will allow me here to observe, that a writer must have an uncommon 
degree of confidence to represent the New Testament as corrupted and 
altered by the Jews, according to their own prejudices and false opinions, 
when not one of their peculiar and most darling notions and prejudices is to 
be found in this book, but much to the contrary ; whereas if they corrupted 
it at all, it must be supposed they would have corrupted it in favour of those 
notions and prejudices. Nowhere is the observation of the Mosaic law pre- 
scribed to Christians, or insisted upon as necessary to the favour of God, 
under the Gospel. The Messiah there spoken of is the author of a spiritual 
salvation, and the Saviour of the world, not the national Deliverer of the 
Jews only. And the Gentiles are represented as incorporated into his 
church and kingdom, and as sharers in his benefits equally with the con- 
verted Jews. The New Testament is so far from being a jumble of inconsis- 
tent religions, that it is evidently one and the same scheme of religion that 


is carried on in the writings of the Evangelists, the Acts of the Apostles, 


and the Apostolical Epistles. The same doctrines are everywhere taught, 

relating to God, to our Lord Jesus Christ, the great and only mediator 

between God and man, and the methods of our redemption and salvation 

through him, relating to the terms of our acceptance with God, to the 

resurrection of the dead, the general judgment, and the eternal retributions 
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of a future state. The same excellent laws and precepts are everywhere 
inculeated, the same duties enjoined towards God and man, the same purity 
of heart and life indispensably required, the same noble motives are every- 
where proposed to animate our obedience, the same discoveries and displays 
of the divine grace and mercy, the same encouragements given to the truly 
penitent, the same gracious assistances promised and provided for the up- 
right and sincere, the same awful threatenings denounced against those that 
go On in a course of presumptuous sin and disobedience. Thus one beauti- 
ful and harmonious scheme of religion appears throughout, uniform and 
consistent i all its parts, which shows that those sacred writings have not 
undergone any material corruption. Some have found fault, that some of 
those writings seem to have been written occasionally, and that the Christian 
religion is not delivered there in a systematical way; but it has been much 
more wisely ordered. If it had been delivered once for all in a formal 
system, it might have been more easily altered and corrupted, or at least 
there would have been greater ground of suspicion that it was so. Whereas, 
as the case now stands, the doctrines and laws of it, and the most important 
facts relating to it, are repeated and inculcated in so many places, and on 
so many different occasions, that, without a total alteration and corruption 
of those original writings, which could not be effected, the religion must 
still be maintained and preserved. 

But to return to our Moral Philosopher, he honoureth himself, and those 
of his sentiments, with the title of Christian Deists, as the author of Christi- 
anity as old as the Creation had done before him, as if they only were the 
true Christians; and brandeth all others, i. e. those that acknowledge the 
divine authority of the Christian religion, as taught in the New Testament, 
with the character of Christian Jews. He frequently inveighs against all 
historical faith, and books of historical religion, as he calls the holy Scrip- 
tures, as of no use or importance at all; as if the belief of the important 
facts recorded in the Gospel, relating to our Lord Jesus Christ, had nothing 
to do with the faith of a Christian. All the religion he is pleased to allow to 
those whom he characterizeth as Christian Jews, is only an historical, politi- 
cal, clerical, mechanical faith and religion; whilst he appropriateth real 
religion, and moral truth and righteousness to himself, and those of his own 
faction. . 

One of the first tracts which appeared against the Moral Philosopher was 
an ingenious piece written by Mr. Joseph Hallet. viz. The Immortality of 
the Moral Philosopher, being an answer to a book lately published, entitled, 
The Moral Philosopher. 8vo. 1737. He afterwards published a vindication 
of it, in A Letter to the Moral Philosopher ; who had answered it. Some 
time after, there were two large answers published to that book, of both 
which I shall give a distinct account. The first I shall mention is entitled, 
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Eusebius, or the true Christian's Defence, against a late book, entitled, The — 


Moral Philosopher. Cambridge, 8vo. 1739. By John Chapman, M. A. after- 
wards Dr. Chapman. In this learned and accurate work, the author doth not 


examine the whole of the Moral Philosopher’s book, nor concern himself 


with the particular objections he had brought against the Jewish and 
Christian revelation, but applies himself to consider the main principles of his 
scheme, and on which the whole structure depends. 

He begins with his fundamental principle, viz. that moral truth, reason, and 
the fitness of things, is the sole certain mark or criterion of any doctrine as 


coming’ from: God. He shows the ambiguity of the phrase, and the various ~ 


senses it is capable of, and that in no sense can it be understood to be a 
proper mark or criterion of any doctrine or law, as having come from God, in 


a way of extraordinary revelation, concerning which alone the question lieth. 
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That therefore we must have some other mark or criterion, which may 
evidence an extraordinary interposition of God, and his testimony to the 
truth of what is delivered in his name. And particularly he setteth himself to 
prove, that miracles and prophecy are evidences of an extraordinary divine 
interposition and testimony. He treats the question about miracles, largely 
and distinctly, and, after having stated the true notion of a miracle, shows 
that miracles may be of such a nature, and so circumstanced, as, in some 
cases, to prove the divine mission of the persons by whom they are wrought, 
and the truth and divine authority of the doctrines which are attested by 
them, independently of all consideration of the doctrines themselves ; but 
that when they are considered in conjunction with the good tendency of the 
doctrines and laws that are thus attested, they incontestibly demonstrate the 
divine original of those doctrines and laws. He hath good observations on 
the great use of miracles, as the plainest and most popular, the most short 
and compendious way of proving a divine revelation; and judiciously 
obviates the objections made against the proof from miracles, both by the 


- Moral Philosopher, and by others that have written on the same argument 


before him. He also vindicates the argument from prophecy against 
this writer’s exceptions. 

Having shown what are the true proofs of original revelation, he proceeds 
to consider traditional revelation, concerning which, the Moral Philosopher, 
after many others, had raised a great clamour, under pretence that there 
can be no such thing as divine faith upon fallible human testimony. 
This, Dr. Chapman hath examined very fully, and hath clearly shown, that 
the original revelation itself, together with the accounts of the proofs, or 
extraordinary facts whereby it was first attested, may be transmitted to 
after ages, with such a degree of evidence, as may make it reasonable for 
those to whom it is thus transmitted, to receive it as divine, or as having 
originally come from God, and consequently may lay a just foundation 
for their receiving it with a divine faith. He afterwards applieth what he 
had said concerning the original proofs of revelation, and concerning that 
revelation’s being safely transmitted to after ages, to the revelation which was 
published by our Lord Jesus Christ and his apostles. He showeth at large 
that the miracles which were wrought were of such a kind, as were sufficient 
alone to prove to eye-witnesses his and their divine mission, and when farther 
considered in conjunction with the doctrides taught by him and them, 
amounted to a full demonstration of it. He then proceeds to show, that 
these miracles, together with particular accounts of our Lord’s doctrines, and 
those of his apostles, were faithfully recorded, and committed to writing by 
those who were witnesses to them, and that these writings have been trans- 
mitted, with unquestionable evidence of their being genuine and uncorrupted 
in all material points : and that, therefore, we caanot refuse to receive them, 
but upon principles which would absolutely destroy the credit of all past 
facts whatsoever. . 

He next proceeds to consider and explain the nature of the Christian reli- 
gion as distinguished from Deism, which the Moral Philosopher, and others 
would confound. He answers the objections those writers had urged from 


‘the pretended ambiguity and obscurity of Scripture, and the differences 


among Christians about the interpretation of the Christian doctrines. And 
concludes with a vindication of that great article of the Christian faith, which 
this writer had endeavoured to pervert and expose, concerning our Lord 
Jesus Christ, as the true Messiah foretold by the prophets. The prophecies 
relating to the Messiah are considered, and from thence it is evinced, that he 
was not to be merely a national Prince and Deliverer of the Jews, but the 
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Saviour of the world; and was not merely to erect a temporal dominion, but 
a spiritual kingdom of truth and righteousness. 

There was another answer published about the same time, viz., The 
Divine Authority of the Old and New Testament Asserted, &c., agaist the 
unjust aspersions and false reasonings of a book, entitled The Moral Philo- 
sopher. London, 8vo. 1739. After what was said on a like occasion in my 
last letter, I shall make no apology for giving some account of this answer, 
which is the rather necessary, because the Moral Philosopher, in the second 
volume he published, and of which some notice must be taken afterwards, 
bent his force principally against it. The design of this answer was to take 
a distinct view of what Dr. Morgan had offered both against revelation in 
general, and against the Holy Scriptures in particular; and it cost some 
pains to range the objections of that writer in some order, which are scattered 
with a strange confusion through his book. This answer begins with 
stating the question concerning revelation in general, the usefulness of which 
the Moral Philosopher, maketh a show of acknowledging, and yet in effect 
leaveth no way of knowing when such a revelation is really given. His pre- 
tended sole criterion of moral truth and fitness is examined ; and it is shown, 
that miracles may be so circumstanced for number, nature, and continuance, 
as to yield a sufficient attestation to the divine mission of the persons by 
whom, and to the divine authority of the doctrines and laws in confirmation 
of which they are wrought. And that the account of those extraordinary 
miraculous facts, as well as the laws and doctrines attested and confirmed by 
them, may be transmitted to us in such a manner, that it would be perfectly 
unreasonable to deny or doubt of them. 

From the question concerning revelation in general, the author of this 
answer proceeds to what is the principal design of his book, viz., to vindicate 
the revelation contained in the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. And first, the law of Moses is vindicated at large against the objec- 
tions of the Moral Philosopher; and the excellent design, nature, and 
tendency of it is distinctly shown. Particularly, that law is cleared from 
the charge of countenancing and encouraging human sacrifices. And as 
the case of Abraham’s offering up Isaac, has been often insisted upon, and 
particularly is represented by this writer, as absolutely subversive of the 
whole law of nature, and a command which it was impossible for God to 
give, or for us to have any proof that it was given, care is taken to set this 
whole matter in a proper light, and to answer the objections that have been 
made against it. The same is done with regard to the war against the 
Benjamites in the affair of Gibeah, of which our author had made a most 
odious representation, with a view to cast a reflection on the oracle of Urim 
and Thummim. The Prophet Samuel and David are cleared from the unjust 
aspersions he had cast upon them; and the scandalous representation he 
had made of the latter’s dancing naked before the ark ; as also what Lord 
Shaftesbury had offered on the same subject, and concerning the naked 
saltant spirit of prophecy, is considered, and the injustice and absurdity of it 
shown. The characters of the ancient prophets are vindicated, and the 
author’s gross falsifications, and strange perversions of Scripture history 
exposed. With regard to the objections brought by the Moral Philosopher 
against the New Testament, particular notice is taken of his base insinua- 
tions against the character of our blessed Saviour, and especially of his 
pretence that Jesus, at his death, renounced his being the Messiah foretold 
by the prophets. It is shown, that he claimed to be the Messiah, and that 
he was really so, in the true sense of the prophetical writings. As to the 
apostles, it is proved, in opposition to what he had confidently asserted to 
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the contrary, both that they themselves professed to be under the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit, and that they gave sufficient proofs to convince the 
world of their divine mission. The attestation given to them by the extra- 
ordinary gifts of the Holy Ghost is particularly considered, and the author’s 
pretence, that the false teachers as well as the true, had those extraordinary 
gifts and powers, and made use of them in confirmation of their false doc- 
trines, is examined, and shown to be vain and groundless. The account 
he giveth of the Jewish Gospel, which he pretends was preached by all the 
apostles but St. Paul, is shown to be entirely his own fiction, and the har- 
mony between St. Paul and the other apostles, and the wisdom and con- 
sistency of their conduct, is manifested. The attempt he maketh against 
the whole canon of the New Testament, as if it was corrupted and interpo- 
lated by the Jews, is considered. And whereas, under pretence of rectifying 
the errors of Christianity, with regard to some particular doctrines of Christi- 
anity, he had severely inveighed against the doctrines of Christ’s satisfaction ; 
this is vindicated against his exceptions. Finally, the argument he would 
draw from the differences among Christians, to prove that none of the 
doctrines of revealed religion are of any certainty or use to mankind, is 
shown to be vain and inconclusive. 

The author of the Moral Philosopher, who was a writer of great vivacity, 
did not continue long silent. He published a defence of his former book, 
in what he called the second volume of the Moral Philosopher, or a farther 
Vindication of Moral Truth and Reason. This was chiefly designed against 
the author of the answer last mentioned, except a long letter addressed to 
Eusebius, i. e. Dr. Chapman. In this book, he talks with the same confu- 
sion that he did before concerning moral truth and reason, as being the sole 
criterion of divine truth, or truth as coming from God, without adding any 
new proof, or distinctly explaining what he means by it. He represents his 
adversaries, and all the advocates for revelation, as renouncing all evidence 
from nature and reason in matters of religion; and that, in their scheme, 
natural and revealed religion are two essentially different and opposite reli- 
gions. ‘This is a very unfair representation, since he could not but know, 
that they maintain that there is a harmony and connection between reason 
and revelation, and that revelation leaves all the proofs of religion drawn 
from reason in their full force, and adds to them the attestation of a divine 
authority or testimony. And this must certainly be of great weight. It 
gives a farther degree of certainty and evidence, even with regard to those 
things, of which we might have some discovery by our reason before, as 
well as furnisheth a sufficient ground of assent with regard to things, which 
we could not have known by mere unassisted reason. 

As to the proofs of revelation, he still insisteth upon it, that miracles are 
no proofs. But he takes very little notice of what his answerers, and parti- 
cularly Dr. Chapman, who had treated this question largely and distinctly, 
had offered to prove that they are so. He lays down several] observations 
tending to show the great difficulty there is in knowing which are true mira- 
cles. To this purpose he observes, that men may easily be mistaken, and 
think those things to be miracles which are not so : or they may be imposed 
upon by artifice, or the strength of their own imaginations, so as to take 
those things to have been done, which really were not done; that persons 
are much more liable to be deceived, and often have been so, in judging of things 
supposed to be supernatural, than in things that come in the common course; 
and that if even those before whom they are supposed to have been originaily 
wrought may be thus deceived, much more those to whom they come only 
by report. All that follows from these, and other observations to the same 
purpose, amounts really to no more than this, that great and particular 
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care and caution is necessary to guard against deception in things of so ex- 
traordinary a nature. But it is far from proving, either that it is impossible 
that any true miracles should ever be done, or that we should have any 
satisfactory evidence or certainty concerning them. Notwithstanding all 
that this writer hath offered, it is still true, that miracles may be so circum- 
stanced with regard to their number, nature, and continuance, that persons 
may be as certain of their having been really done, as they can be of any 
facts whatsoever for which they have the testimony of all their senses ; and 
may be also certain, that they are things absolutely exceeding all human 
power. They may also be of such a nature and tendency, and so mani- 
festly designed to promote the cause of righteousness and virtue, that we 
may be sure they were not done by any evil being superior to man; and 
must therefore have been done either by the immediate power of God him- 
self, or by superior good beings acting under his direction. It hath been 
often shown, that such were the miracles wrought at the first establishment 
of the Jewish and Christian dispensation. They were done in so open a 
manner, and produced such effects, that those before whom they were 
wrought had as full an assurance of the reality of them, as they could have 
of any facts whatsoever; and at the same time could not but be sensible 
that they exceeded all the power of man. And they were also of such a 
nature, that they could not, without the highest absurdity, be supposed to 
have been wrought by any evil being or beings; and therefore ought to be 
regarded as the testimony of God to the divine mission of the persons by 
whom, and to the truth and divine original and authority of the doctrines 
and laws in confirmation of which they were wrought. 

Our author, indeed, hath in this book made an extraordinary attempt, 
with regard to the miracles of Moses, to prove, that though that vast assem- 
bly of people were made to believe that those things were done before their 
eyes, and that they themselves saw them done, yet they were never really 
done at all; and in order to account for this, he makes some of the wildest 
suppositions that ever entered into the head of any man that was not abso- 
lutely out of his senses. But lest this should not take, his next, attempt is 
to prove, that those miracles, if wrought at all, were done by an evil power. 
As if an evil being, even supposing, what is absurd to imagine, that he were 
capable of exerting such amazing acts of divine power as were exhibited at 
the establishment of the Mosaic dispensation, would do it to confirm a 
system of laws which prescribed the adoration of the one living and true 
God, in opposition to the then spreading idolatry, and strongly obliged 
men to the practice of virtue and righteousness. The chief proof he bringeth 
for so strange an assertion, is the command relating to the destruction of 
the Canaanites, on account’ not only of their impure and cruel idolatries, 
but of the most abominable crimes and vices which then universally pre- 
vailed among them, as if it were impossible for God, in any circumstance of 
things, ever to give such acommand. This, which hath been frequently 
urged by the writers on that side, particularly by Dr. Tindal, was considered 
in the Answer to Christianity as old as the Creation, vol. 11. p. 352, 358, 
2d edit. And upon its being here repeated by the Moral Philosopher, was 
again examined and obviated in the 2d volume of The Divine Authority of 
the Old and New Testament asserted, p. 97, &c. It is also set in a proper 
light by Mr. Lowman, in his Dissertation on the Civil Government of the 
Hebrews, p. 220, &c. 

As to our Saviour’s miracles, this writer pretendeth, contrary to Christ’s 
own most express declarations, that he did not appeal to them as proofs of 
his divine mission. He also repeateth the stale objection, which hath been 
often answered and exposed, that the miraculous cures which Jesus wrought 
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were Owing to the strength of fancy and imagination in the patient, and not 
to power in the agent. But whatever we suppose the force of imagination 
in some cases to be, there are many of our Lord’s miracles of such a kind, 
that there cannot possibly be the least room or pretence for such a 
supposition. 

With regard to the conveyance of divine revelation, it had been shown, 
that doctrines and laws which were originally received by revelation from 
God, together with an account of the extraordinary facts or proofs whereby 
that revelation was attested, may be transmitted to after ages, in a manner 
that may be safely depended upon ; and that the doctrines and facts of the 
Christian revelation have been so transmitted. He hath little to oppose to 
the clear and distinct proofs that were brought for this, but some general 
clamours, which he repeateth on all occasions, about the uncertainty of 
tradition and fallibility of human testimony; though it be incontestibly 
evident, that laws and. facts may be, and often have been, transmitted in 
this way, with sucha degree of evidence and certainty, that it would be 
perfectly unreasonable, and contrary to common sense, to deny or doubt of 
them. And yet all along throughout his whole book he argues as if it were 
sufficient to destroy the authority of the Scripture revelation, that its doc- 
trines and laws, and the account of its important facts, have been transmitted 
through the hands of weak and fallible men. This he representeth as a 
placing the most important divine truth on the foot of fallible human testi- 
mony. But however specious this may appear, and fitted to impose upon 
superficial inquirers, there is nothing in it of real weight. For if a revela- 
tion or law had any original divine authority, and, that it might be of use to 
succeeding ages, was committed to writing, which is the surest method of 
conveyance; and if we have sufficient evidence to give us reasonable assu- 
rance that this written revelation has been safely transmitted to us, without 
any material corruption or alteration, as hath been often plainly shown 
with regard to the Christian revelation; then it is as really of divine 
authority now as it was at first, and we are obliged to receive and submit 
to it as such. For it doth not lose its authority by being committed to 
writing, nor doth its authority depend on the intermediate conveyers, any 
more than the authority of a law formerly enacted by the legislature can be 
said to depend upon the persons by whom it has been transcribed or printed, 
but upon its having been originally enacted by the legislature* 

As to the objections this writer had urged in his former book against the 
revelation contained in the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, 
and which had been particularly considered, he repeats them again in this 
book with greater confidence than before, and often without taking the 
least notice of what was offered to the contrary ; or if he makes a show of 
answering, very lightly passeth over what was of principal importance in 
the argument. He gives himself little trouble about the gross misrepresen- 
tations and falsifications of the sacred history which had been plainly proved 
upon him, but still persisteth in the charges he had advanced, and addeth 
farther invectives ; at the same time assuring his reader that his answerer had 
not said one word to the purpose, and that what he had offered was one 
continued rant. And sometimes, as in the case of the Messiah’s being, 
according to the prophetical writings, a mere temporal Prince of the Jews 
only, our author, instead of answering the proofs which had been brought 
to the contrary, declares it to be a point so evident, that he scorns to dis- 


* See, concerning this, Divine Authority of the Old and New Testament asserted, vol. 
ii. p. 24, 25. | 
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pute with any man that will deny it, 7. e. he scorns to dispute with any 
man that will not give him up the very point in question. 


These are arts of controversy which none would envy him the honour 


of. And he frequently expresses himself in a manner that shows little 
regard to.common decency ; as when he saith of David, away with him to 
the devil from whence he came! And speaking of the Jews, he avers that 
this miraculously stupid people was always inspired and possessed with the 
spirit of the devil. And the Christians come in for their share of the com- 
pliment, for he adds, that they, 7. e. the Jews, have transfused their spirit 
and faith into Christians. 

It would not be worth while to mention these things, if it were not to 
give some idea of the temper and genius of this writer. He has gone so far 
as boldly to pronounce that the God of Israel, to whom the priesthood was 
instituted, and sacrifices were offered, was a cheat and an idol, as much so 
as any of the Pagan deities, and that he was only considered as a local 
tutelar deity ; though one would think it scarce possible for any man seri- 
ously to read the Old Testament, and not be sensible that the God there 
everywhere recommended to our adoration and obedience, and whom the 
people of Israel were obliged by their law to worship, exclusively of all idol 
deities, is represented as the maker of heaven and earth, the sovereign Lord 
of the universe. In his former book he had sometimes spoken with great 
seeming respect of Christianity, but here he throws off all disguise, and does 
what he can to expose it to the derision and contempt of mankind. Nothing 
can be more scandalous than the representation he makes of the effusion of 
the Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost. He avers, that those who had the 
gift of tongues could not speak those languages with any sense, coherence, 
or consistency ; that they only uttered a strange kind of gibberish, which 
neither they themselves nor any body else could understand. And yet it 
appears, from the account that is given us, that the people of many different 
countries which were come from all parts to Jerusalem, at the feast of Pen- 
tecost, understood the apostles as speaking to them in their several languages 
the great things of God, and were filled with such admiration on this account 
as produced the conversion of great numbers of them to the Christian faith. 
He pronounces that they who seemed to have the gifts, were out of their 
wits for the time, and expressly calls them frantic fits; and what is very 
extraordinary, pretends to prove all this from the authority of St. Paul him- 
self, who, according to his representation, must have been one of the maddest 
enthusiasts that ever lived ; though at other times he thinks fit to extol him 
as the bold and brave defender of religion and liberty. 

He concludes his book with a fresh invective against the law of Moses, as 
if it were designed to indulge men in personal intemperance, and were 
wholly calculated for the interest of his own family; though no lawgiver 
ever gave greater proofs of his disinterestedness than Moses did; as he 
made no provision for raising his own children to honours and dignities in 
the state, but left them to continue in the rank of common Levites. The 
last thing he mentions is the law about the trial of jealousy, of which he 
gives a strange account. But this, as was clearly proved against him, de- 


pends wholly upon his own false and arbitrary suppositions, which betray: 


either great ignorance, or wilful misrepresentation.* 

It could not be a very agreeable employment to carry ona controversy with 
such a writer. There was, however, a second volume published of The 
Divine Authority of the Old and New Testament asserted, by the author 


* See Divine Authority of the Oldand New Testament asserted, vol. ii. p. 362. and seq. 
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of the first, which was designed as an answer to the second volume of The 
Moral Philosopher. London, 8vo. 1740. In this reply every thing in his 
book is considered that had any appearance of reason and argument; and 
his unfair representations, his unjust aspersions, and confident attempts to 
impose falsehoods upon his reader, are detected and exposed. And whereas 
there is no part of his book that seems to have been more laboured, than 
where he undertakes to prove, that the tribe of Levi had above twenty 
shillings in the pound upon all the lands of Israel, the extravagance of his 
computations is plainly shown. But no man hath set this matter in a 
clearer light than Mr. Lowman, in his ingenious and judicious Dissertation 
on the Civil Government of the Hebrews, in which the Justice, Wisdom, 
and Goodness of the Mosaical Constitution are vindicated ; in particular 
JSrom some late Unfair and False Representations of them in the Moral 
Philosopher. London, 8vo. 1740. 

But this author was not to be convinced or silenced. He soon after 
published what he called the third volume of The Moral Philosopher ; or 
Superstition and Tyranny inconsistent with Theocracy. London, 8vo. 1740. 
In the body of this book, which is particularly designed as an answer to the 
second volume of The Divine Authority of the Old and New Testament 
asserted, there is scarce any thing new attempted. The same things are 
repeated over again in a strain of confidence peculiar to this writer; and at 
this rate it is easy to write books and carry on controversies without end. 
But there scarce needs any other confutation of what he hath here offered, 
than to desire the reader carefully to compare it with the book to which it 
is pretended to be an answer. The only farther observation I would make 
upon it is, that our author, contrary to his usual custom, has in one instance 
condescended to acknowledge a mistake he had been guilty of in his former 
volume. It is in his computation of the Levitical revenues, in which he had 
made an overcharge in one single article of no less than one million two 
hundred thousand pounds a year. Yet so fond is he of what he had ad- 
vanced concerning the Levites, having, by the Mosaical constitution, the 
whole wealth and power of the nation in their hands, that he still endea- 
vours to support it by some very extraordinary calculations, the falsity and 
absurdity of which were soon after clearly and fully exposed by Mr. Lowman, 
in an appendix to his Dissertation on the Civil Government of the Hebrews. 
London, 1741. But the most remarkable thing in the third volume of The 
Moral Philosopher, and that part of it which may be most properly called 
new, is a long introduction of above a hundred pages, in which he pretends to 
give an account of the ancient patriarchal religion, and an historical relation 
of the descent of the Hebrew shepherds into Egypt; the rise and founda- 
tion of the Mosaic theocracy, the inconsistencies and self-contradictions of 
the Hebrew historians, &c. In this part of his work he hath, if possible, 
exceeded himself in misrepresentation and abuse. But I shall take no 
farther notice of it than to observe, that there were solid and ingenious 
remarks made upon it by a gentleman that styles himself Theophanes Can- 
tabrigiensis, in a pamphlet entitled, The ancient History of the Hebrews 
vindicated. Cambridge, 8vo. 1741. And afterwards by Dr. Samuel Chand- 
ler, in his Vindication of the History of the Old Testament, in answer to 
_ the Misrepresentations and Calumnies of Thomas Morgan, M.D., and 
Moral Philosopher. The first part of which was published, London, 1741, 
and a second part came out in 1743, and after Dr. Morgan’s death. It is 
here plainly proved, that this writer hath been guilty of manifest falsehoods, 
and of the most gross perversions of the Scripture history, even in those 
very instances in which he assureth his reader, he hath kept close to the 
accounts given by the Hebrew historians. The author of The Resurrection 
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of Jesus considered, who wrote soon after, thought fit to make a very con- 


temptuous representation of Dr. Chandler’s performance. He is pleased to 


represent him, as having levelled all his artillery of wit, learning, and spleen — 


against the Moral Philosopher, Dr. Morgan, instead of answering, and as 
having fired off twenty sheets to shoot one of his, and missed the mark.* 
This, no doubt, must pass for a full confutation of Dr. Chandler’s work. 


But all that can be gathered from it is, that, with these gentlemen, the ~ 
proving any of them guilty of the most gross falsifications of Scripture, 


which had been fully proved upon Dr, Morgan, is to pass for a thing of no 
consequence ; as if falsehood and misrepresentation were to be looked upon 
as very allowable, when put in practice for so good an end as the exposing 
Christianity and the Holy Scripture. It is proper here to observe, that the 
ingenious Mr. Hallet, who, as was mentioned before, had early appeared 
against the first volume of The Moral Philosopher ; published also, A Re- 
buke to the Moral Philosopher for the Errors and Immoralities contained 
in his Third Volume. 8vo. 1740. 

I shall conclude this account of The Moral Philosopher with observing, 
that soon after his third volume appeared, Dr. Chapman published a second 
volume of his Eusebius ; or, the true Christian’s farther Defence against 
the Principles and Reasonings of the Moral Philosopher. London, 8vo. 
1741. In this he considers at large all that this writer had offered concern- 
ing what he calls the Jewish Gospel, which he confidently affirms, was 
preached by all the apostles but St. Paul, and of which he pretends the 
temporal kmgdom of Christ, in the Jewish sense, was the principal article. 


He shows. with the clearest evidence, that this was not preached by any of 


the apostles, and that there was a perfect harmony between them and St. 
Paul, as to what concerned the authority and obligation of the Jewish law 
under the Gospel. He also judiciously explains and vindicates the Scrip- 
ture doctrine of redemption, and the satisfaction of Christ, against that 
author’s objections and gross misrepresentations. 

The following this extraordinary writer through his several books, and 
the answers that were made to him, has engaged me ina detail which I am 
afraid has not proved very agreeable to you, any more than it has been so 
to myself. But it may be of some use to show, that notwithstanding his 
boasted pretences, there have been few writers who have been more effec- 
tually confuted and exposed, than he that was pleased to honour himself 
with the title of the Moral Philosopher. 


* Resurrection of Jesus considered, p. 71, 72. edit. 3d. 
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LETTER XI. 


Observations upon the pernicious tendency of the pamphlet, entitled, Christianity not 
founded on Argument. The design of it is to show that the Christian faith has nothing 
to support it but a senseless enthusiasm. The author’s great disingenuity and mis- 
representations of Scripture, detected. He strikes at natural religion, as well as re- 
vealed, destroys all certainty of reason, and declares against education, and the in- 
structing children in any principles at all. The principal arguments he hath offered in 
support of his scheme considered. Christianity no enemy to examination and inquiry. 
Men’s being commanded to believe; no presumption that faith is not a reasonable 
assent. The faith required in the Gospel is properly a virtue, and the unbelief there 
condemned is really a vice. His pretence that the people are not capable of discerning 
the force of the proofs brought for Christianity, and therefore cannot be obliged to 
believe it, examined. Account of the answers published against him. 


Sir,—The controversy with The Moral Philosopher was scarce at an end, 
when a new and very remarkable pamphlet appeared, entitled, Christianity 
not founded on Argument. London, 1742. The author of this carried on 
his design against the Christian religion, in a way somewhat different from 
what others had done before him. Under specious appearances of zeal for 
religion, and under the cover of devout expressions, he hath endeavoured to 
show that the Christian faith hath no foundation in reason, nor hath any 
thing to support it but a wild and senseless enthusiasm, destitute of all 
proof and evidence. And if this could be made out, it would no doubt 
answer the intention he too plainly appears to have had in view, the ex- 
posing the Christian religion to the derision and contempt of mankind. 
With great gravity and seeming seriousness he sets himself to show, that a 
rational faith, 7. e. as he explains it; ‘‘ an assent to revealed truth, founded 
upon the conviction of the understanding, is a false and unwarrantable no- 
tion.”* That “that person best enjoys faith who never asked himself one 
single question about it, and never dealt at all in the evidence of reason.’’+ 
That God never intended that we should make use of our reason, or intel- 
lectual faculty at all in believing, or that our faith should be founded upon 
any evidence which might convince the judgment, or make it reasonable for 
us to believe. This he undertakes formally to prove, first by several argu- 
ments, drawn from the nature of reason and religion; and afterwards he 
endeavoureth to prove the same thing from the account given us in 
Scripture. 

Having thus, as he pretends, removed the false grounds of faith and reli- 
gion, and shown that it hath nothing to do with reason or argument; he 
next proceeds to declare what is the true principle of faith; and this he 
resolves wholly into a constant particular revelation, imparted separately 
and supernaturally to every individual.t That ‘‘ the Holy Ghost irradiates 
the souls of believers at once with an irresistible light from heaven, that 
flashes conviction in a moment, so that this faith is completed in an instant, 
and the most perfect and finished creed produced at once, without any 
tedious progress in deductions of our own.’’§ He represents this great 
Dictator and Infallible Guide, as having promised ‘‘ to abide with us to the 
end of the world, that we might not be left liable one moment to a possi- 
bility of error and imposture ;|| and as speaking the same thing to all, and 
bringing them to think all alike.{ Nothing can be more absurd in itself, 
nothing more contrary to plain, undeniable fact, than his immediate in- 
fallible inspiration of every particular person, which causes men to think all 


* Christianity not founded on Argument, p. 7. + Ibid. p. 29. t Ibid. p. 112. 
§ Ibid. p. 89. \| Ibid. p. 60. "| Ibid. p. 89. 
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alike, and does not leave them liable one moment to a possibility of error 
and imposture; and yet this he makes to be the sole foundation of the 
Christian faith. He represents it to be of such a nature as to render all out- 
ward instruction, and even the Scriptures themselves, entirely needless ; 
and that those who are thus instructed by the spirit, ‘‘need not concern 
themselves about the credit of ancient miracles, or the genuineness of distant 
records.” Asif the Christian faith had nothing to do with the facts recorded 
in the Gospels; this he calls the revealed and scriptural account of the 
matter.“ And pretends that ‘‘ this account depends not upon the strength 
of any single quotation whatever, but on the joint tendency and tenor of 
the whole.’’ + 

This pamphlet was received by the enemies of Christianity with great 
applause; and yet, upon a close examination, there are such apparent 
marks of great disingenuity in it, as should tend, with fair and candid 
minds, to give very disadvantageous impressions both of the author, and of 
a cause that needs such base arts to support it. 

The whole turn of the pamphlet is in a religious strain; he formally pre- 
tends to offer up his most ardent prayers in behalfof his friend at the throne 
of grace, ‘‘that God would be pleased himself to illuminate and irradiate 
his mind with a perfect and thorough conviction of the truth of his holy 
Gospel; that the same Holy Spirit that first dictated that divine law would 
powerfully set on his seal, and attest its authority in his heart.” t Such a 
strain of ridicule as this, for whosoever impartially considers this treatise can 
regard it in no other view, is one of the mostsolemn mockeries that were 
ever offered to the Supreme Being. In many other passages, under pre- 
tence of exalting the influence of the Holy Spirit, the Scriptures are depre- 
ciated as of nouse; they are called, by way of contempt, manuscript autho- 
rities and paper revelations; as if the bemg committed to writing could 
destroy the authority of a divine law; when the man would be thought 
out of his senses that should, under the same pretence, attempt to inva- 
lidate the authority of human laws. It is observable, that the most 
high-flown enthusiasts have always spoken with disregard of the Holy Scrip- 
ture, and represented it as a dead letter, which by the way is no great sign 
of its being of an enthusiastic nature and tendency. And this writer hath 
endeavoured to take advantage of their madness, for exposing the authority of 
their sacred writings. Thus the Deists can, upon occasion, run into the 
wilds of enthusiasm, and join with the men they most heartily despise, in 
order to answer their design of exposing Christianity. Such hath been the 
fate of Holy Writ, to be undervalued by those that had no religion at all, 
and by those that have carried religion up to madness and phrensy. 

But what greatly strengthens the charge of disingenuity against this 
writer is, that he is guilty of the most gross misrepresentations of Scripture 
and the matters of fact therein contained; some of which are of such a kind 
as to be scarce reconcileable to any degree of honesty and candour. He 
pretends to prove from the plain narrative part of the New Testament his- 
tory, that Christ and his Apostles, in planting the Gospel, never proposed 
arguments or evidences of any kind to engage men to believe. Whereas it 
is manifest from the accounts given in the Gospels, the Acts, and the Epis- 
tles, that the method Christ and his apostles took to make converts, was by 
assiduous instruction, by teaching and preaching, and by laying before 
them evidences of the most convincing kind, and which made it rea- 
sonable for them to believe. 

There can scarce be a more glaring instance of disingenuity than to 
assert, as this writer does, contrary to Christ’s own most express declara- 


* Christianity not founded on Argument, p. 68. + Ibid. p. 105. } Ibid. p. 112. 
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tions, (concerning which, see John v. 36. x. 25, 38. xiv. 11. Matthew xi.3, 
4, 5, 6.) that he himself never designed that his miracles should be regarded 
as proofs and evidences of his divine mission; that he was remarkably upon 
the reserve when he happened among unbelieving company; and _ that 
he took particular care that his miracles should not come to public notice, 
and ‘‘ see thou tell no man,’’ wasgenerally the charge; though it is manifest 
from the whole Gospel, that he generally wrought his miracles in the most 
public way, before great numbers of people, and in the presence even of his 
most malicious adversaries; and there were only a very few instances 
in which he seemed to be upon the reserve, for which no doubt there were 
good reasons, some of which may be gathered from the circumstances of the 
cases mentioned. But such is the manner of this writer, if he can find a 
particular instance or two, that seem favourable to his intention, he lays hold 
of this, contrary to the wholetenor of the Gospel history, and would put 
it upon his reader, as if what was done for special reasonsin a very few in- 
stances, was constantly and always the case in every instance. Thus he posi- 
tively asserts, that our Saviour ‘‘ constantly stipulated before hand, for a 
certain degree, and no ordinary one, of contidence and persuasion in the per- 
sons on whom he wrought his miracles.’’* This heseemsto laya particular stress 
upon, and yet it is so far from being true that this was constantly the case, 
that there are comparatively but a very few instances in which he previously 
required persons to profess their belief in him. In one of the answers to this 
pamphlet, there are near fifty instances produced of miracles, wrought by 
our Saviour, where no such thing was required.+ And in the few instances 
where it was insisted upon, it was not a commanding those to believe in an 
instant who did not believe before; it was only requiring them to profess the 
faith they already had, and a declaring his approbation of their faith, 
and was designed as a means to strengthen it more and more. And the 
propriety of his taking this method in some instances is manifest, as it 
tended to direct men’s views to that which was the principal use and 
end of his miracles, and which our author hath thought fit to deny; viz. to 
confirm their faith in his divine mission. 

With the same unfairness, he confidently avers, that, according to the 
Scripture accounts, the apostles always expected to make their converts by a 
words speaking, that they never allowed any time for deliberation, but 
denounced damnation against those that hesitated in the least, and that they 
discouraged all examination and inquiry. When, on the contrary, it 
appeareth, that they often staid a considerable time together in a place, rea- 
soning in the synagogues, repeating their excellent instructions, and performing 
the most illustrious miracles, as proofs of their divine mission. Thus St. 
Paul abode for a long time at Iconium, for a year and six months at Corinth, 
and for above two years at Ephesus. It is also evident that they en- 
couraged men to examination and inquiry, and commended them when they 
did so. A remarkable instance of which we have in the encomium bestowed 
upon the Bereans, who examined the apostles’ doctrine, and searched 
the Scriptures daily, whether these things were so, as they had taught 
them. And the consequence of this, their diligent examination, was, that 
many of them believed, Acts xvi. 10, 11, 12. ‘oe 

The representation this author makes of the influence of the Holy Spirit 
imparted to all believers, is also highly disingenuous, though in it he 
pretends to keep close to the Scripture accounts. He represents it as abso- 
lutely excluding all outward teaching, and all use of our own endeavours. 


* Christianity not founded on Argument. p.49. 
+ Benson’s Reasonableness of the Christian Religion, &c. p. 181, 188. 
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And yet nothing can be more evident than it is from the whole Gospel, that 
we are required to be diligent in the use of our own endeavours; and 
the great usefulness of outward teaching is constantly supposed, and 
provision is made for its continuance in the Christian church. With 
the like candour he pretendeth, that according to the Scripture account, 
faith is perfected in an instant, and admitteth of no degrees; and that 
the Spirit causeth all believers to think all alike, and raiseth them above all 
possibility of error. Whereas it is evident, that faith is there represented as 
not ordinarily completed at once, but capable of continual growth and 
improvement, and as admitting of various degrees. And it is every where 
supposed, that believers may in many things be of different sentiments, 
and are to bear with one another in those differences. 

These, and other things of the like kind, are so palpably misrepresented, 
that it can hardly be supposed that this writer himself, who is quick-sighted 
enough when he pleases, should not have been sensible that they were so. 

Another thing that may give us no very advantageous notion of the 
author’s design is, that he hath advanced several things which seem to have 
a bad aspect on natural religion as well as revealed, and representeth the 
former as not founded on reason and argument any more than the latter. 
He pretends, that all attempts to prove the principles of natural religion by 
reason, have done more harm than good; and that ‘‘ even upon the plainest 
question in nature, the existence of a Deity, the laboured productions 
of Dr. Clark himself have rather contributed to make for the other side 
of the question, and raised a thousand new doubts in the reader’s mind.’’* 
Accordingly he takes a great deal of pains to destroy all certainty of reason. 
He represents it as perpetually fluctuating, and never capable of coming to 
a certainty about any thing; and as if truth and falsehood may be equally 
proved by it. The bulk of mankind are, according to him, under a natural 
incapacity of acting atall. And as to the ablest and best of men, ‘they are 
equally disqualified for fair reasoning by their natural prejudices; which, 
being ever earlier than the first efforts of reason, are as absolute a disqualifi- 
cation for such a trial, as the greatest natural incapacity.” + 

But surely all who have any regard to religion, or who think that reason 
is an advantage or privilege, and that men are to be regarded as rational 
thinking beings, moral agents, must look upon this way of representing 
things as absolutely subversive of all religion and morality. It tendeth to 
debase and vilify human nature, and to cast dishonour upon God’s govern- 
ment and providence ; as if he had taken no care of mankind atall, but gave 
them up entirely to their passions, without any principle of reason to guide 
or govern them; or, at least, had placed them in such circumstances, that, 
as this writer declares, reason always comes too late with its assistance, and 
not till we are lost in the power of evil habits beyond recovery. 

To all this, it may be added, that there are several passages in his book, 
in which he absolutely declares against instructing children in religious or 
moral principles, as a wicked attempt to prepossess their tender minds, and 
as barring all fartherimprovement. No care is to be taken to cultivate the 
minds of young persons, under pretence that this would only tend to fill 
them with prejudices. Thus there is no advantage at all in being born in 
an enlightened or civilized age or nation; anda child in Great Britain must 
be left as much without instruction asif he were born inthe wildsof America. 
To make this scheme of a piece, and perfectly consistent, it should be so 
contrived, that children should not be trained up to any language at all, and 
that they should be kept from all converse with others for fear of their being 
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prepossessed ; and that they should be left wholly to nature, without instruc- 
tion ofany kind. And what a hopeful state of things this would introduce, 
is easy to see. Thus, to avoid Christianity, these gentlemen seem willing to 
sink us into the lowest degree of barbarism and brutality. 

Having made these general observations on the spirit and design of this 
applauded performance, and the pernicious tendency of it to subvert all cer- 
tainty of reason, and natural religion as well as revealed, I shall now take 
some notice of the principal things he hath offered in support of his scheme, 
and to show that Christianity hath no foundation in reason. 

One of his arguments bears a near affinity to what has been just mentioned 
concerning education. For he produceth it asa proof that the Christian 
religion is not a rational one, because we are baptized into it, and obliged to 
train up children in the knowledge and belief of it. A strange argument 
this, since common sense tells us, that the more rational and excellent any 
religion is, the more requisite it would be to instruct children in the princi- 
ples of it, and to set its doctrines and evidences in a proper light before 
them, as far as they are capable of receiving them; for this would be the 
best preservative against the pernicious influence of corrupt principles, and 
the power of wrong affections and evil habits, which otherwise, by the 
author’s own acknowledgment, would be apt to get the start of them, and 
give a wrong bias to the mind. 

He seems to lay a great stress on the sudden conversions we sometimes 
read of in the New Testament. But they are far from being proofs of what 
he brings them to prove, that those persons were converted without reason 
and evidence. All that can be fairly concluded from those instances is, that 
the evidence that was offered, was so strong, and came with such light and 
force, as did more to produce conviction in a short time, than a long course 
of abstracted reasonings would have done. If there were some thousands, as 
he observes, converted at one lecture,* these instances only relate to the 
conversions that were wrought at Jerusalem, soon after our Lord’s resurrec- 
tion and ascension, of which the people had such convincing evidences, by 
the extraordinary effusion of the Holy Ghost, on the day of Pentecost; and 
the signal and undeniable miracles wrought by the disciples in the name of a 
risen Jesus, as, joined with what they had known before of our Saviour’s ad- 
mirable discourses and illustrious miracles, as well as the extraordmary events 
that had happened at his crucifixion, to which they themselves had been 
witnesses, rendered the evidence so strong and striking, that it was perfectly 
rational to submit to it, and receive it. 

The passage of the apostle, 2 Cor. x. 4, 5, The weapons of our warfare 
are not carnal, but mighty through God to the pulling down of strong holds, 
casting down imaginations, or reasonings, and every high thing that exalteth 
itself against the knowledge of God, and bringing into captivity every 
thought to the obedience of Christ, is produced by this writer to show that 
the Gospel is not only without all evidence, but contrary to reason. And 
yet the manifest design of it is to show, not that the Gospel had no evidence 
to support it, but that the evidences accompanying it were so strong and 
convincing, as were vastly superior to any arguments or reasonings that 
could be brought against it. But there is no injunction there laid upon 
Christians, as the author pretends, ‘‘ to lay reason under the most absolute 
restraint and prohibition, and not to permit it the least opportunity or freedom 
to exert itself, or interpose upon any occasion whatsoever.” + i 

Another argument, with which he makes a mighty parade is to this pur- 
pose, ‘‘ that no religion can be rational that is not founded on a free and im 
partial examination.” t And such examination supposes a perfect neutrality 
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to the principles which are examined, and even a temporary disbelief of 
them, which is what the Gospel condemneth. But this proceeds upon a 
wrong account of the nature of free examination and inquiry. It is not 
necessary to a just inquiry into doctrines or facts, that a man should be 
absolutely indifferent to them before he begins that inquiry, much less that 
he should actually disbelieve them; as if he must necessarily commence 
Atheist, before he can fairly examine into the proofs of the existence of God. 
It is sufficient to a candid examination, that a man applieth himself to it 
with a mind open to conviction, and a disposition to embrace truth on which 
side soever it shall appear, and to receive the evidence that shall arise in the 
course of the trial. And ifthe inquiry relateth to principles in which we 
have been instructed, then, supposing those principles to be in themselves 
rational and well founded, it may well happen, that in inquiring into the 
grounds of them, a fair examination may be carried on without seeing cause 
to disbelieve, or doubt of them through the whole course of the inquiry ; 
which, in that case, will end ima fuller conviction of them than before. 

But there is no argument on which he seems to place a greater stress to 
show that Christianity is not founded on reason and evidence, than this, that 
we are there authoritatively commanded to believe, and penalties are de- 
nounced against us if we do not believe. Whereas it is plain that ‘‘no propo- 
sition can be tendered to our reason with penalties annexed, or under the 
restraint of threats and authority.””* Since assent or dissent is an ‘‘ inde- 
pendent event under no influence of ours.”” Men are constantly determined 
to believe according to the evidence that appeareth to them, and the will 
hath nothing to do with it. And, therefore, there can be no virtue in be- 
lieving truth, or fault in rejecting it. And he expressly affirms, ‘‘ that a de- 
termination, either right or wrong, in matters which are not self-evident, 
and in which there is any thing of induction or inference, is equally merito- 
rious.”’+ This is a very cenvenient plea for infidelity, and so it is for Atheism 
itself; since it proceeds upon this foundation, that men can never be 
obliged to believe any principles at all in which there is any thing of induc- 
tion or inference, nor consequently those relating to the existence of God 
and a providence. And if there be no fault in disbelieving those principles, 
there can be no fault in refusing to obey, or worship him, which necessarily 
dependeth upon the belief of his existence. But the foundation this goes 
upon is manifestly false ; as if men were always, and in all cases, determined 
by mere evidence, and that assent and dissent were therefore necessary acts, 
and absolutely out of their power. Nothing is more undeniable from com- 
mon observation and experience, than that the will and affections have a 
great influence on the judgment; and that we have a great deal of freedom 
in the right or wrong use of our reasoning faculties, and, consequently, are 
liable to praise or blame on that account. Let the proofs that are offered be 

“never so plain, we may choose whether we will attend to them, or we may 
turn our eyes from the evidence, or if we profess to examine, may, through 
prepossession and wrong dispositions of mind, institute a slight, a partial, 
and defective examination. Men may be, and often are, so biassed by the 
influence of affections and interests, as to cause things to appear to them in 
a quite different light than otherwise they would do. All the world owns, 
that a candour and simplicity of heart, the love of truth, and a readiness to 
embrace it when fairly proposed, is a very commendable disposition of mind ; 
and that a refusing to receive it, through the influence of corrupt affections 
and passions, is really culpable. But this especially holdeth in truths of a 
religious and moral nature. Our believing or disbelieving them is very 
much influenced by the good or bad dispositions of our minds, and must 
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have a great effect upon the practice. And therefore, in these cases, to 
receive and embrace these truths, may be an important duty, and to disbe 
lieve or reject them may be highly criminal. And God may very justly 
interpose his authority to require the one, and warn men against the other. 

The author all along supposeth, that the faith required in the Gospel is 
no more than a bare assent of the understanding ; and the unbelief there 
condemned is a mere speculative dissent. But this is a wrong representa- 
tion: nothing is more evident than that the faith required in the Gospel, of 
those to whom it is made known, that faith to which the promises are made, 
is a complex thing: it includeth a love of truth, and a disposition to 
embrace and profess it, which, in the circumstances in which Christianity 
first appeared, argued a great deal both of candour and fortitude. And it 
is always represented to be of a vital operative nature, a principle of holy 
obedience, and which purifieth the heart, and leadeth men to do the will of 
God, and obey his commands. And such a faith is certainly a virtue, and 
very properly the subject of a divine command ; and the unbelief there con- 
demned, is supposed to proceed from men’s being under the influence of 
corrupt affections and prejudices, and from their unwillingness to receive 
the truth, because their deeds are evil. It is expressed by their shutting 
their eyes, and hardening their hearts, lest they should see with their eyes, 
and understand with their hearts, and be converted and healed. | And this 
certainly argueth a bad and vicious disposition of soul, and leadeth to diso- 
bedience ; and is therefore very properly forbidden in the divine law. 

With regard to human laws, when they are once sufficiently promulgated, 
it would scarce be accepted as a plea for men’s neglecting or breaking those 
laws, that they are not satisfied that they are the king’s laws; and that no 
man can be justly obliged, under the restraint of authority and penalties, to 
assent to this proposition, that these are the king’s laws ; since assent is not in 
our own power. It is very probable, that a way would soon be found to 
overrule this plea, and convince them that authority could interpose in this 
matter. In like manner, it seems to be obvious to the common sense and 
reason of mankind, that if God hath given a revelation or discovery of his 
will concerning doctrines and laws of importance to our duty and happiness, 
and hath caused them to be promulgated with such evidence as he knoweth 
to be sufficient to convince reasonable and well-disposed minds, that will 
carefully attend to it, he hath an undoubted right to require those to whom 
this revelation is published, to receive and to obey it. And if, through the 
influence of corrupt affections and lusts, those to whom this revelation is 
made known, refuse to receive it, he can justly punish them for their culpa- 
ble neglect, obstinacy, and disobedience. Our author himself, speaking 
of the Spirit’s working faith in all men, saith, though in evident contradic- 
tion to his own scheme, that ‘‘ the tender of this conviction, however potent 
in its influence, may yet depend greatly upon the proper dispositions of our 
minds, to give it a reception for its efficacy, and so far will give place, and 
afford ample matter of trial and probation, and become, indeed, a test of 
our obedience. And that in this case disbelief and guilt have a meaning 
when put together ; since the compliance required is, not a compliance out 
of our power, nor any longer that of the understanding, but of the will, in 
its nature free, and therefore accountable; and though we are not by any 
means chargeable for the effects of our apprehension, yet there is no reason 
but that we may be, with all justice, called to the strictest account for our 
obstinacy, impiety, and perverseness.’’* 

I shall only take notice of one thing more, and which is, indeed, the most 
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plausible thing in his whole book, and that is, that the generlity of man- 
kind, even of those among whom Christianity is published, cannot be 
obliged to believe it, because they have not a capacity to discern and judge 
of the proofs and arguments which are brought for it. But though it should 
be allowed, that they could not of themselves trace those proofs and evi- 
dences ; yet there are few but may be made sensible of the force of those 
proots and evidences, when set before them by others. And this is suffi- 
cient. It is evident to any one that knows mankind, that we are so con- 
stituted, as to stand in need of mutual assistance and information, in matters 
of great consequence to our duty and happiness. Most of the principles of 
science of every kind are things that must be taught; and there are few 
that reason out those principles for themselves, but proceed upon them as 
demonstrated by others, and apply themselves to practise the rules that are 
founded on those principles. In like manner religion must be taught, or 
the most of mankind will know but little of it. And if it requireth care and 
application to understand its doctrines and precepts, and the evidences 
whereby it is confirmed, this is no argument at all, either against its reason- 
ableness or excellency. For nothing that is truly excellent in knowledge 
or practice is to be attained to without care and diligence. It is every 
man’s duty in this case to take in what helps and informations he can get. 
And if we can come to perceive the evidence by the assistance of others, this 
will answer the purposes of religion as well as if we could do it merely by 
the force of our own reason, without any assistance at all. 

It would undoubtedly be a thing above the capacity of the generality of 
mankind, and what the most learned would not be well fitted for, to trace 
out all the parts of religion and morality, by a regular deduction from the 
first principles in a way of abstracted reasoning. And therefore it is a great 
advantage that God hath given a clear revelation of his will, containing in 
plain and express propositions, the principles and doctrines which are of 
greatest importance to be known, and the duties which are most necessary 
to be practised; such a revelation is set before us in the Gospel, 
and the evident marks of disinterestedness that appear in it, without 
the least traces of a worldly spirit or design, the purity and excel- 
lency of its doctrines and precepts, and the uniform tendency of the 
whole, for promoting the glory of God, and the good of mankind, and the 
cause of virtue and righteousness in the world, furnish arguments obvious 
to common capacities, that this religion owed not its rise to human policy, 
to the arts of impostors, or to evil beings, but was of a godlike and heavenly 
original. And as to historical evidence, persons of common sound under- 
standing may be made sensible, by the help of the learned, that we have all 
the evidence of the truth of the extraordinary facts, whereby the divine 
authority of the Christian religion was attested, which can be reasonably 
desired. That most of those facts were of a public nature, which might 
have been easily detected and exposed if they had been false; in which case 
that religion which had nothing else to support it, and was destitute of all 
worldly advantages, must have fallen at once. But that this was so far from 
being the case, that the greatest enemies of Christianity are not able to deny 
that, upon the credit of those facts, this religion, though directly opposite 
to the prejudices which then universally obtained, and though it had the 
most insurmountable difficulties to encounter with, and had all the 
powers of the world engaged against it, soon made a wonderful progress 
both among Jews and Gentiles, which, as things were circumstanced, can- 
not otherwise be accounted for, than by admitting the truth of those extraor- 
dinary facts. That the original revelation itself, together with an account 
of those facts, was committed to writing in the very age in which that 
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revelation was first given, and those facts were done; which is a sure method 
of conveyance, though oral tradition is a very uncertain one. And that these 
accounts which were written by persons who were perfectly acquainted 
with the things they relate, and which have all the characters of purity, art- 
less, undisguised simplicity, and an impartial regard to truth, that any 
writings can possibly have, were in that very age received with great vene- 
ration, as of sacred authority. The copies of them were soon spread abroad 
into many different countries, they were read in the public assemblies, trans- 
lated into various languages; and they have been ever since so constantly 
cited and appealed to in every age, by persons of different sects and parties, 
many of whom have transcribed large portions of them into their writings, 
that it may be justly said, they have been transmitted with a continued evi- 
dence, far greater than can be produced for any other books in the world; 
and that a general corruption of them, if any had attempted it, would have 
been an impossible thing. There is nothing in all this, but what persons of 
common sound sense, who are desirous of information, may be sufficiently 
assured of by the assistance of the learned. And when besides this, they 
feel the power and influence of the doctrines and motives proposed in those 
sacred writings upon their own hearts, comforting them in all the vicissi- 
tudes of mortal life, and animating them to all virtue and goodness, this 
completeth their satisfaction and assurance. Especially when it is farther 
considered, that we are taught in Scripture to hope, that God’s gracious 
assistances will not be wanting to those that with honest hearts and upright 
intentions endeavour to know and do the will of God. For if any man 
will do his will, saith our Saviour, he shall know of the doctrine, whether 
it be of God, or whether I speak of myself, John vii. 17. 

Our author, in order to show that the generality of mankind are incapable 
of judging of the evidence for Christianity, hath taken upon him to pro- 
nounce that there are few that are capable of reasoning at all, if there is the 
least of induction or inference in the case.* And this, if it proveth that 
they are under no obligation to believe Christianity, equally proveth 
that they are under no obligation to believe natural religion, not even the 
existence of a God, or a providence; since here there is certainly room for 
induction and inference. But the truth is, this is a very false and base 
representation of human nature. It would follow from it, that the gene- 
rality of men are incapable of moral agency, of virtue and vice, or of 
being governed by laws. For this supposeth them capable of understanding 
what those laws are, and what is the duty required of them, and of making 
inferences and deductions. And with regard to religion, and_ its proofs and 
evidences, it can scarce be doubted, that if men applied themselves to it 
with the same care and diligence that they generally do in matters of much 
less consequence, they would attain to such a sense of religion and its 
evidences, as would both make it reasonable for them to believe it, and to 
govern their practice by it. 

There were several good answers published to Christianity not founded 
on Argument. One of the first that appeared was that written by Dr. Dod- 
dridge, which I remember to have read with pleasure ; but as I have not had 
an opportunity of seeing it for some years, cannot give a particular account 
of it. I shall confine myself to those answers which I have now by me. 

The first I shall mention, is entitled, The Reasonableness of the Christian 
Religion as delivered in the Scriptures, being an Answer to a late Treatise, 
entitled, Christianity not founded on Argument. By George Benson, after- 
wards Dr. Benson. London, 8vo. 1743. This may be regarded not merely 
as an answer to that pamphlet, but as a good defence of Christianity in 

* Christianity not founded on Argument, p. 17, 18. 
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general, and so the learned author designed it. It consisteth of three parts. 
In the first part, after having settled the meaning of the word faith, and 
shown what that faith is which the Gospel requireth of those to whom it is 
made known, and to which rewards are there annexed, and that it is 
really a virtue ; and what that unbelief is which is there forbidden and con- 
demned, and that it is really a vice; he goes on to produce some of the 
principal arguments which prove the truth of the Christian religion. He 
first considers what are usually called the internal evidences of Christianity, 
the reasonableness of its doctrines, of its moral precepts, of its positive 
institutions, and of the sanctions by which it is enforced; and then con- 
siders the external evidence arising from prophecy and miracles, particularly 
from the resurrection of Christ, and the extraordinary gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, poured forth upon the apostles and first Christians. These things 
are here set in a fair and agreeable light; and it is also shown, that the 
accounts given of these things in the New Testament may be depended on, 
and that we have sufficient evidence of the truth and authenticity of the 
Gospel records. In the second part, a solid answer is given to the several 
objections and difficulties proposed by the author, with a view to show that 
religion cannot be a rational thing. The third part contains a distinct ex- 
plication of those texts of Scripture which he had perverted and misapplied. 
And there is scarce any one text cited or referred to in his whole book 
which is not here particularly considered. 

Not long after this, there was another valuable answer published, entitled, 
The Christian’s Faith a rational Assent, in answer to a Pamphlet, en- 
titled, Christianity not founded on Argument. By Thomas Randolph, D.D. 
London, 1744, It was published in two parts, and divided into six chapters. 
In the first, the question in dispute is clearly stated, which is reduced to 
this, whether the Christian faith be founded on argument, and is ordinarily 
attainable in a rational way, or is to be acquired only by a particular revela- 
tion imparted supernaturally to every individual? And he undertakes, in 
opposition to the author of that pamphlet, to show, that the Christian’s faith 
ought to be founded upon the conviction of the understanding, and that 
it is a rational assent ; by which he means that just and satisfactory reasons 
may be given for the hope and faith we profess. He considers the nature 
of assent, and shows that we are not wholly passive in believing or dis- 
believing, but have a great compass of liberty in the use of those faculties 
on which assent depends; and that therefore faith may be a virtue, and 
argue a good disposition of mind; and unbelief vicious and criminal. In 
his second chapter, he fairly examines and clearly confutes the author’s 
arguments drawn from the nature of reason and religion. And, in the 
third, the arguments from Scripture, by which he pretends to prove, that 
Wwe are not to use our understandings in matters of religion. In his fourth 
chapter, he inquires into the author’s own scheme, and the principle of 
Gospel evidence, which he has thought fit to assign, which he wholly re- 
solveth into an immediate, infallible, supernatural revelation, darted with an 
irresistible light into the mind of every particular person. The absurdity of 
this, Dr. Randolph exposes, and answers the pretended proofs brought from 
Scripture in support of it. The fifth chapter contains a good account of the 
proofs of the Christian religion, with a particular consideration of the ob- 
jections of this writer against miracles, and traditional testimony. Lastly, 
he takes notice of the reflections thrown out by the author of that pamphlet 
against the Church of England in particular. 

You will probably expect that I should take some notice of another 
answer, which appeared about the same time, and which also met with a 
favourable reception from the public; viz. Remarks on a Late Pamphlet, 
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entitled, Christianity not founded on Argument. These remarks, which 
were drawn up by me at your own desire, were contained in two letters that 
were published separately, London, 1744. The design of this answer, which 
was much shorter than either of the former, was not to enter upon a distinct 
and particular account of the evidences which are usually produced in proof 
of the Christian religion, which the author of these letters had considered 
largely on some former occasions; but to represent in a clear and concise 
manner the absurdity and ill tendency, as well as manifold inconsistencies 
of this writer’s scheme; to give a plain confutation of the principal argu- 
ments from Scripture and reason, by which he has pretended to support it, 
and to detect and expose his fallacies and misrepresentations. 

But it is time to take leave of this writer, whom I have taken the more 
particular notice of, because some of his objections are managed with great 
art, and have a specious appearance. ' 


LETTER XII. 


The resurrection of Christ an article that lies at the foundation of the Christian faith, 
Attacked with great confidence in a pamplet, entitled The Resurrection of Jesus con- 
sidered. What this writer offers to prove, that Christ did not foretell his own resur- 
rection, and that the story of the chief priests setting a watch at the sepulchre is a 
forgery and fiction, examined and confuted. Observations on the extraordinary way 
he takes to fix contradictions upon the evangelists. The rules by which he would judge 
of their accounts would not be endured, if applied to any other writings. He insists 
on farther evidence of Christ’s resurrection, and yet plainly intimates that no evidence 
that could be given would satisfy him. Extravagant demands of the deistical writers 
on this head considered. The evidence that was actually given the properest that 
could be given. The seeming variations among the evangelists, if rightly considered, 
furnish a proof of the truth and genuineness of the Gospel records. An account of the 
answers published to this author, especially of Mr. Wests’ Observations on the History 
and Resurrection of Jesus Christ. Sir George Littleton’s Observations on the Conver- 
sion and Apostleship of St. Pawl commended. 


Srr,—The resurrection of Christ is an article of vast importance, which 
lieth at the foundation of Christianity. If this faileth, the Christian religion 
cannot be maintained, or may be proved to be false. If Christ be not risen 
(saith St. Paul) then is our preaching vain, your faith is also vain, | Cor. 
xy. 14, On the other hand, if this holdeth good, the divine mission and 
authority of the blessed Founder of our holy religion is established. This is 
what he himself appealed to as the great and ultimate proof, which was to 
convince mankind that he was what he professed himself to be, the Son of 
God, the Saviour of the world. If he had been an artful impostor, it can 
scarce be supposed that he would have appealed to such a proof as this, 
which would have been the most effectual way he could have taken to detect 
and expose the vanity of his own pretences, and overturn the whole scheme 
of his religion. Or if he had been an enthusiast, and was imposed upon 
by the warmth of his own imagination, to believe that God would indeed 
raise him from the dead, the event would have effectually shown the folly and 
madness of his expectations. And therefore, since he put the proof of his 
divine mission upon a thing of so extraordinary a nature, which manifestly 
exceeded all human power, and was actually enabled to accomplish it, this 
shows, both that he certainly knew that he was sent of God, and that he 
really was so. And, indeed, it cannot be conceived how a more illustrious 
attestation could possibly have been given to him from heaven, than his 
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resurrection from the dead, in accomplishment of his own prediction, and 
what followed upon it, his ascension into heaven, and the extraordinary 
effusion of the Holy Ghost upon his disciples, as he himself had promised. 
This, the enemies of our holy religion are sensible of, and therefore, though 
they have sometimes affected to argue, that, supposing Christ to have really 
risen from the dead, this would not be a valid proof of the truth of the 
Christian revelation,* yet they have, in all ages, bent their utmost efforts 
aginst it. Celsus employed all his wit and malice to ridicule it; so have 
others done since. Of late, Mr. Woolston had distinguished himself this 
way; no part of his Discourses on the Miracles of our Saviour was so much 
laboured, as that wherein he endeavoured to show, that the account given 
by the evangelists of Christ’s resurrection is a false and incredible story. 
But the weakness of his objections was clearly shown in the answers 
that were made to him; among which The Trial of the Witnesses, &c. was 
especially remarkable, both for the strength of the reasoning and the 
ingenious and polite manner of treating the argument. Mr. Woolston 
himself never attempted to vindicate that part of his Discourses against 
the answers that had been given to it. But after several years had 
past, a bold adventurer appears, in a pamphlet, entitled, The Resur- 
rection of Jesus Considered, in Answer to the Trial of the Witnesses ; 
by a Moral Philosopher. London, 1774. So this gentleman thinks 
proper to style himself, as Dr. Morgan had done before him, and like 
that writer, he appears to be of great vivacity, and no small degree of con- 
fidence, and to have a high opinion of his own abilities and performances ; 
and like him seems resolved to put all the arts of controversy in practice, by 
which he thinks he might carry his point, without being very solicitous 
whether they are properly reconcileable to truth or candour. He has with 
great diligence raked together all that a lively imagination, animated with 
the most determined malice, could invent or suggest, for misrepresenting 
and exposing the Gospel history. Nor does he, as some others had done, 
anywhere pretend a regard for the religion of Jesus, but all along openly 
declares against it; in which he is so far to be commended, if he had but 
acted the part of a fair, as he doth of a professed adversary. 

The principle things observable in this treatise, with relation to the de- 
clared design of it, the overthrowing the accounts that are given us of the 
resurrection of Jesus, may be reduced to these three heads: 1. He undertakes 
to prove, that Christ did not foretell his death and resurrection at all, neither 
to the Jewish priests and Pharisees, nor to his own disciples ; and that all 
that the evangelists say on this head is mere fiction and forgery. 2. That 
the whole story of the Jewish priests and rulers setting a watch at the sepul- 
chre, and sealing the stone, is false, and a most absurd and incredible 
fiction. 3. That the accounts given by the evangelists of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion are in every part inconsistent and self-contradictory, and carry plain 
marks of fraud and imposture. I shall make some observations on cach of 
these; and that I may not return to this subject again, shall take notice, as 
I go along, of some things andvanced by Mr. Chubb, in his posthumous 
works, to enforce the objections of this writer. 

It is of great importance to our author’s cause, to prove, if he was able to 
do it, that Jesus did not foretell his own death and resurrection. For if he 
did foretell it, and it was known that he did so, this makes the precautions 
taken by the chief priests, to prevent an imposition in this matter, absolutely 
necessary, and the whole story is perfectly consistent. Besides that, as 


* See a Letter said to be written by Mr. Collins, to the author of the Discourse on 
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hath been already hinted, his fortelling a thing of such a nature, which if 
he had been an impostor he must have known it would be absolutely out of 
his power to accomplish, and which yet was actually fulfilled, affords the 
most convincing proof, that he was really that extraordinary and divine 
Person he professed himself to be. Our author saw this, and therefore has 
made an attempt to show that Jesus did not foretell his death and resurrection, 
neither to the Jewish priests and Pharisees, nor to his own disciples. With 
regard to the former, it appeareth from the testimony of the evangelists, St. 
Matthew and Luke, that when the Scribes and Pharisees desired Jesus to 
show them a sign from heaven, he told them, that no sign sould be given 
them, but the sign of the prophet Jonas. And St. Matthew farther informs 
us, that he then openly declared to them, that as Jonas was three days and 
three nights in the whale’s belly, so should the Son of man be three days 
and three nights in the heart of the earth, Matt. xii. 38, 39, 40. Which 
plainly supposed, that, in that space of time, he should, after lying in the 
earth or grave, rise out of it, as Jonas came alive out of the belly of the fish. 
From this prediction, therefore, which was uttered more than once, in the 
hearing of the Scribes and Pharisees, they might gather that he intended to 
signify that he should rise again from the dead. What this writer hath 
offered against this is very trifling. Because St. Luke, in mentioning what 
our Saviour said concerning the sign of the prophet Jonas, doth not ex- 
pressly take notice of his declaring, that the son of man should lie three 
days and nights in the heart of the earth, he pretends that this is a proof 
that St. Matthew forged it. Whereas, all that it proves is, that St. Matthew 
hath given a fuller relation of what our Saviour said on that occasion, than 
St. Luke hath done; though what the latter relateth concerning Christ’s 
mentioning the sign of the prophet Jonas, plainly implieth it. He also 
repeats what Mr. Woolston had urged, that Christ did not lie three days 
and nights in the grave, of which I took some notice before in my remarks 
on Mr. Woolston’s Discourses.* He farther hints at what Mr. Chubb, who 
wrote after our author, and endeavours to reinforce his objections, has 
enlarged upon forseveral pages together,+ that Jesus could not have made such 
a declaration as this, viz. that no sign should be given to that wicked and 
adulterous generation, but the sign of the prophet Jonas; both because 
their being a wicked generation was rather a reason for giving them a sign, 
since in that case they needed it most, and the design of his coming was to 
call sinners to repentance ; and, because, in fact, Christ did work signs and 
wonders among them after this. But to take off the force of this, it is suffi- 
cient to observe, that by comparing Matt. xvi. 1, Luke xi. 16, Mark viii. 11, 
it appeareth that the sigh they demanded, was a sign from heaven, by which they 
probably meant some glorious appearance in the heavens. They had, a 
little before, attributed his miracles to Beelzebub. And now they 
insisted that he should give them a particular kind of sign ; and it was per- 
fectly consistent with his character to refuse to humour them in this demand, 
which he well knew proceeded from a cavilling temper, and not from minds 
honestly willing to submit to evidence. But though he refused to give them 
at that time precisely such a sign as they demanded, he yet both continued 
to work miracles among them, and referred them to his resurrection, which, 
taking in the circumstances that attended it, and followed upon it, was, in 
the fullest and properest sense, a sign from heaven, and was sufficient to 
convince them, if they were disposed to receive conviction. To this it may 
be added, what St. John informs us of, that in a discourse addressed to a 
great number of the Jews, among whom were several of his malicious 
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enemies, he plainly spoke of his laying down his life, and taking it up again, 
and declared that this commandment he had received of his Father, John x. 
17, 18,19, 20... 

As to his own disciples, under which character others besides the twelve 
apostles are often comprehended, the author himself acknowledgeth, that the 
evangelists represent him as having declared to them, in plain and express 
terms, on five different occasions, that he should suffer and die, and rise 
again on the third day. But because they tell us, that the disciples did not 
understand this saying, and that it was hid from them, and that they ques- 
tioned among themselves, what this rising from the dead should mean, he 
would have the whole pass for forgery and fiction. He thinks it inere- 
dible, that twelve men could hear such plain expressions, so clearly foretel- 
ling his dying and rising again, and yet not be able to understand them. But 
this is easily accounted for, considering that the disciples were at that time 
under the power of those prejudices, which then generally prevailed among 
the Jews, relating to the Messiah. They could not conceive how the Mes- 
siah, who, according to their notion of things, was to abide for ever, and not 
die at all,* could be subject to sufferings and death; nor consequently how he 
should rise again from the dead. When, therefore, they heard Jesus, whom 
they looked upon to be the Messiah, talk of his dying and rising again on 
the third day, they thought it must be understood in some mystical or figu- 
rative sense; and that some meaning which they did not at present compre- 
hend, lay hid under those expressions, however plain they might appear ; 
so that this only shows the dulness of their apprehensions, and the force of 
their prejudices, and at the same time the impartiality of the evangelical his- 
torians who have recorded it. But though the disciples could not conceive 
how Christ should die and rise again on the third day, yet as he so often 
repeated it on different occasions, without ever giving the least injunction to 
them to.conceal it, it may justly be supposed, that the saying got abroad, and was 
known to many. And this coming to the ears of the Jewish chief priests 
and Pharisees, who also knew what he had said to some of the Pharisees and 
Scribes, concerning the sign of the prophet Jonas, was a sufficient foundation 
for them to say to Pilate, we remember that that deceiver said (not that he 
said to us, as this gentleman thinks fit to quote it, but that he said) while he 
was yet alive, after three days I will rise again. There needed no more 
to put them upon all proper precautions to prevent an imposture in this 
matter. 

This leads me to take some notice of the second main thing this writer in- 
sisteth upon, which is, that the story St. Matthew tells of the chief priests 
setting a watch at the sepulchre, and sealing the stone, is a false and absurd 
fiction. Mr. Woolston had allowed the truth of the story, and built one of 
his principal arguments against the resurrection of Jesus, upon the cireum- 
stance of sealing the stone. And this argument was mightily cried up for a 
while. But our author had the sagacity to discern, that if this was ad- 
mitted, it would afford a strong presumption of the truth and reality of 
Christ’s resurrection; and, therefore, thinks it more for the interest of his 
cause to deny it. The chief thing he urgeth against the story, proceeds upon 
the supposition that Jesus did not foretell his resurrection at all, nor had the 
Jewish priests and Pharisees heard that he had foretold it ; and, therefore, it 
is absurd to think they would give themselves any concern about. it, 
But the falsehood of this supposition hath been already shown ; nor is there 
any thing in the whole story, as related by St. Matthew, that is not perfectly 
consistent, and highly probable. It is very natural to suppose, considering 
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their characters and dispositions, and the circumstances of the case, that 
they would take the fittest precautions, that the disciples of Jesus might 
not have it in their power to pretend he was risen from the dead, as it was 
reported he had foretold. And there could not be a more probable method 
fixed upon for this purpose, than the setting a watch to guard the sepulchre, 
and. sealing the stone that'was rolled to the mouth of it. And though we 
should allow them to have known, as this writer affirms they did, that Nico- 
demus and Joseph of Arimathea had wound up the body in linen and spices, 
which showed they did not expect his resurrection, yet they knew he had 
other disciples; and besides, might suspect, that all this preparation for em- 
balming the body, was only the better to cover their design of taking it 
away. What he farther urgeth concerning their believing him to have 
been, what they called him to Pilate, a deceiver, instead of being an argu- 
ment, as he would have it be, against their using this precaution, would fur- 
nish a strong reason for it. Since in that case they might be apt to suspect 
that his disciples would act the part of deceivers too, and endeavour to carry 
on the imposture, which, therefore, they were resolved to prevent. And 
they might. think this one of the most effectual methods they could take to 
convince the people, many of whom they knew had a high veneration’ for 
Jesus, that he was a false prophet, by showing the falsehood of his prediction, 
concerning his rising again the third day, which would justify their own con- 
duct in putting him to death. | 

This author thinks it incredible, that the Jews should bribe the soldiers to 
be silent, when they themselves must upon their report have been convinced 
of the truth of the fact. But their conduct, on this occasion, was no other 
than might be expected from persons of their character. Whosoever con- 
siders their determined malice and envy against Jesus, who had unmasked 
their hypocrisy, and opposed their traditions, how deeply their reputation 
was engaged, and their authority with the people, as well as that of the 
Sanhedrim, who claimed to themselves a power of trying prophets, and had 
condemned him as a false prophet and blasphemer, must be sensible how un- 
willing they would be to have it thought, that they had wrongfully procured 
a most excellent person to be crucified ; and that they would take all pos- 
sible methods, by stifling the evidence, to throw off the odium from them- 
selves. To which may be added the power of their prejudices, which would 
not suffer them to imagine, that a person who had been crucified could pos- 
sibly be their Messiah ; which was absolutely subversive of all their maxims. 
They who, when they could not deny his miracles, ascribed them to a‘dia- 
bolical power, showed what they were capable of. And, indeed, the force 
of obstinate prejudice, hatred, envy, pride, and a desire of maintaining 
their own authority, all which concurred in this case, is amazing, and hath 
often caused persons to stand it out against the clearest evidence. _ 

The last thing he hath to offer is, that St: Matthew is the only evan- 
gelist who relateth the story of sealing the stone, and placing the watch ; 
but this is of small moment: St. Matthew’s-relation of it is sufficient. He 
wrote his Gospel, by the consent of all antiquity, the first of the evangelists, 
in a few years after our Lord’s ascension, and designed it: especially for the 
use of the Jewish converts. And his relating this story in a Gospel pub- 
lished among the Jews, and so early in that very age when the story must 
have been fresh in remembrance, and when, if false, it might have been 
easily contradicted, shows that it was a thing well known, and that he was 
fully assured of the trath of it, and in no fear of being detected in a false- 
hood. And what: farther confirmeth this, is “his referring to a report, “as 
current among the Jews at the time when he’wrote, concerning the disciples 
having stolen the body, whilst the soldiers that were set to watch the sepul- 
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chre slept. The story, indeed, was not very consistent, but yet, as’ the 
case was circumstanced, it was the best thing they had to say. The body 
was gone out of the sepulchre; either, therefore, it must be acknowledged 
that he rose again from the dead, or that his disciples had taken it away ; 
and this, if done at all, must have been done either with the connivance of 
the guards that were set to watch it, or when they were asleep. The guards, 
if charged with having connived at it, and with having been bribed by the 
disciples, would have been obliged to justify themselves against that charge, 
and would have told the fact as it really happened. There was nothing, 
therefore, left but to pretend that it was done whilst they were asleep. 
And yet the rulers never pretended to convict the disciples of having stolen 
the body, nor instituted any process against them on that account; but 
contented themselves with threatening to punish them if they preached the 
resurrection of Jesus, which yet they boldly avowed to their faces. . As to 
the author’s insinuation, how came St. Matthew to know of the angel’s 
appearing to the soldiers with such circumstances of terror, if they were 
hired to conceal it: this is easily accounted for. It is only said that some 
of the watch went and told the chief priests, Matt. xxviii. 11. It may, 
therefore, be reasonably supposed that others of them might, immediately 
after the thing happened, tell it to some other persons. Yea, it might 
probably happen that some of those who were then hired and bribed might 
discover it afterwards, when all was over; or that some of the priests, 
many of whom were afterwards converted to the Christian faith, as we learn 
from Acts. vi. 7. might have known and divulged it. 

Thus it appeareth that this writer’s principal objections against this story, 
and which he insisteth upon as manifest proofs of the absolute falsehood and 
forgery of the Gospel history, are of no force. And yet he taketh upon 
him to pronounce, that it is in all views absurd to suppose that the priests 
and Pharisees should guard against a resurrection, fraudulent or real. 

He next proceeds to inquire how the witnesses agree in their evidence, 
and endeavoureth to prove that the accounts the evangelists give of the re- 
surrection of Jesus are in every part inconsistent and self-contradictory, and 
carry plain marks of fraud and imposture. And here I shall not enter into 
a distinct examination of the several more minute particulars he insisteth 
upon, which are all considered and discussed in the answers that were made 
to him; but shall content myself with some general observations upon his 
management of the subject. And first I would observe, that he has thought 
fit to consider the accounts of the three evangelists, Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, separately from St. John; whereas they ought all to be taken to- 
gether, since they all relate to the same fact of Christ’s resurrection. He 
positively asserteth, that the three evangelists mention in general 
but three appearances of Jesus, whereas there are plainly seven appear- 
ances of Jesus after his resurrection referred to by them, besides two 
others peculiarly mentioned by St. John. 1. His appearing to Mary 
Magdalen alone, Mark xyi. 9. John xx. 14, 15,16, 17. 2. His appearing 
to the women, Matt. xxviii. 9. 3. His appearing to the two disciples 
going to Emmaus, Mark xvi. 12. Luke xxiv. 13-32. 4. His appearing to 
Simon Peter, Luke xxiv. 34. 1 Cor. xv. 5. 5. His appearing to the eleven 
as they sat at meat, on the evening of the day on which he rose, Luke xxiv. 
36—43. John xx. 19—23. 6. His appearing to his disciples on a moun- 
tain in Galilee, Matt. xxviii. 16, 17. 7. His appearing to his disciples on 
the day of his ascension, Mark xvi. 19, 20. Luke xxiv. 50, 51, 52. Acts i. 
6—11. Besides these, there are two other appearances of Jesus recorded 
by St. John, which are not taken notice of by the other evangelists. One 
is that to the eleven, when St. Thomas was with them, eight days after the 
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first, John xx. 26-—29. The other is that at the sea of Tiberias, to 
seven of the disciples, John xxi. 1—14. Here are nine distinct 
appearances pointed out by the evangelists, which were at different 
times, and are plainly marked out by distinct characters. But this 
author, in order to have a pretence for charging those writers with con- 
tradictions, thinks fit to confound these different appearances. And 
the different circumstances and variations, which show that they belong 
to different appearances, are represented by him as so many inconsisten- 
cies in the relation of the same appearance. But by this way of manage- 
ment, instead of proving contradictions upon the evangelists, he only 
proves his own unfairness and absurdity. Thus, e.g. St. Luke relates an 
appearance of Jesus to his disciples at Jerusalem, on the very evening of the 
resurrection day. St. Matthew tells of an appearance of his to his disciples 
at a mountain in Galilee, which must have been some time after. The time 
and place of these appearances are manifestly different, which should lead 
every person of candour to regard them as different appearances. But our 
author is pleased to suppose them to relate to the same appearance, and then 
chargeth these different circumstances, as to time and place, as so many con- 
tradictions and inconsistencies. This must be owned to be a very extra- 
ordinary way of proceeding, and at this rate it will be easy to expose the 
most authentic history that ever was written. 

There is another rule frequently made use of by this writer, and upon 
which his charge of contradictions against the evangelists principally de- 
pendeth; and that is, that if any one of them takes notice of any circum- 
stance or event not mentioned by the rest, this is to pass for a proof of 
fiction and forgery. According to this new rule of criticism, where several 
historians give an account of the same facts, if some of them relate those 
facts with more, and some with fewer circumstances, this shall be suffi- 
cient absolutely to destroy the credit of the whole; and they that omit 
a circumstance, or say nothing at all about it, must be looked upon as 
contradicting those that mention it. Upon this principle, St. Mark and St. 
Luke are made to contradict one another, because the latter mentions Be- 
thany or mount Olivet, as the place from whence Jesus ascended, and the 
former in mentioning Christ’s ascension, takes no notice of the place from 
whence he ascended. In like manner it is pretended, that St. Matthew and 
St. John, in contradiction to the two other evangelists, say, that Jesus never 
ascended at all, because they give no distinct account of his ascension, 
though they evidently suppose it, and there are more references to it in St. 
Jolin’s Gospel, than in any one of the evangelists. See John vi. 62. vu. 39. 
xiv. 2,28. xvi. 7, 16, 28. xvi. 5,11. xx. 17. So because the last men- 
tioned evangelist is the only one of them that mentions the piercing the side 
of Jesus with a spear, of which he himself was an eye-witness, and gives an 
account of some appearances of Jesus to his disciples not mentioned by the 
other evangelists, this shows, according to our author, that he forged those 
accounts, and that his evidence destroys theirs, or they his; though one 
design of his writing his Gospel was to take notice of things which they 
had omitted; nor do any of them give the least hint that they proposed 
distinctly to recount all Christ’s appearances. 

In order to fix the charge of contradictions and inconsistencies upon the 
evangelists, he pretendeth, that according to St. Luke, our Lord ascended 
the very evening of the day of his resurrection. The only proof he bringeth 
for so strange an assertion is, that St. Luke, immediately after having given 
an account of our Lord’s appearing to the eleven disciples, and others with 
them, Luke xxiv. 36, and which, by comparing verse 29 and 33, was pretty 
late in the evening of the day on which he rose, tells us that he led them 
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out as far as Bethany, where he-was parted from them, and carried up into 
Heaven, verse 50,51. And this he might justly say, ‘though there was an 
interval of several days between the one and the other; and it -is manifest 
from other accounts there was, and particularly from what St. Luke himself 
saith in the beginning of the Acts of the Apostles. It is plain that he 
intends here only to give a summary narration ; and therefore, after having 
taken notice of his first appearance to the eleyen, the account of which ends 
at verse 43, he passeth over the other appearances. without a distinct’men- 
tion ; only giving the substance of what Jesus said on some of those occa- 
sions, and which he introduces thus, ee 3¢ avlots, which may be thus under- 
stood, he said besides, or, moreover unto them. And then he proceeds to 
give a short account of Christ’s ascension, and of what followed upon it, 

which he more distinctly relateth in the book of the Acts. | 
St. Luke observes, that the women when they went to the sepulchre, 
‘found not the body of Jesus,’? Luke xxiv..3. This our candid author 
represents as if he had said, that they never saw Jesus at all after his resur- 
rection, dead or alive; and then would have this, which is a manifest ‘per- 
version of St. Luke’s meaning, pass for a contradiction to the other evan- 
gelists, who tell that Jesus was seen of the women after he rose again 
from the dead. To prove that the other evangelists contradict St. John; 
he represents St. Matthew, Mark, and Luke, as expressly declaring, ‘that 
Jesus appeared to, the eleven disciples but once after. his resurrection ; 
and yet certain it is, that not one of them says any such thing. Nor do 
the evangelists any where say, as he affirms they do, that Jesus appeared 
but to a very few after he rose from the dead, which he thinks contradicts 
the story of the hundred. and twenty, and.five hundred, mentioned by the 
author of the Acts and St. Paul. He might as well have pretended; as Mr. 
Chubb did afterwards, though without offering the least proof to support it, 
that the word hundred in that passage, Acts i. 15, is an interpolation, and 
that instead of an hundred and twenty, it should be read twenty.* ‘Such 
wretched shifts only discover.a fixed resolution not to believe any accounts 
_ that should be given, xd 
Our author endeavours to. take great advantage, in which he is followed 
by the last mentioned writer, of what is told us concerning Christ’s appear- 
ing to the two disciples going to Emmaus. Because they did not for some 
time know Jesus, it is argued that he had not a true body, and that they 
could not be afterwards sure that it was he: since if their senses were 
deceived at first, they might be so afterwards too; and the like may ‘be 
supposed, as to all Christ’s other appearances to his disciples. That the 
two disciples did not at first know Jesus, is plain from the story. And 
this may, be accounted for in ja natural way, if we suppose, that besides 
some change which there might be in his countenance, occasioned by his 
sufferings and death, he might on purpose alter the tone of his voice, or 
have something in his garb, his -air and manner, different from-what had 
been usual with him before ; or in. some other way disguise himself, which 
seems to be signified when St. Mark, referring to this, saith, he < appeared 
in another form,” Mark xvi. 12. And this might hinder them from know- 
ing him, considering how little at that time they expected to see him. Or, 
if we should suppose that he employed a miraculous power to prevent their 
at first knowing him, which was done fora valuable end, that he might have 
the better opportunity. of instructing them in a familiar way. in the true 
meaning of the Scriptures relating to the Messiah, his sufferings and glory, 
and thereby the better prepare them. for the discovery he intended:after- 
wards to make of himself; it. by no. means follows, that, because they were 
* Chubb’s Posthum. Works, vol. i. p. 378. 
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withheld from knowing him for a while, therefore when he fully discovered 
himself to them, they could not’be certain that it was he. It is plain, that 
they had afterwards such convincing proof that it was Jesus, as left no room 
for doubt in their minds. And that very evening he showed himself again 
to them, and to the eleven apostles, and others with them; and the more 
effectually to convince them, showed them his hands and his feet, and eat 
and drank before them ; and by the proofs which were given them, both on 
that and other occasions, they had as full evidence of the reality of his risen 
body, as they could have of any thing that came to them confirmed ‘by the 
testimony of all their senses. And to suppose an extraordinary miraculous 
power employed all along to deceive them and overrule all their senses, 
would be to suppose as great a power employed to make them believe a 
falsehood, i. e. to make them believe that Jesus was risen, when he was not 
so, as would have sufficed for the truth of the resurrection ; since it would 
have been as easy for the Divine Power to have raised his body really from 
the dead, as to give all those proofs and evidences that were given of a true 
body without the reality. As to his appearing among them when the doors 
were shut, which is also urged against the truth of his risen body, all that 
can be fairly concluded from it is, that when the doors were shut; which the 
evangelist tells us was for fear of the Jews, Jesus came suddenly among 
them, opening the doors at once by his miraculous power ; not that his body 
passed through the doors by a penetration of dimensions, which is the con- 
struction ‘the author puts upon it; for this would have entirely destroyed 
our Lord’s own argument, which he used at that very time to convince them 
that he had a real body. ‘‘ Behold,” saith he, ‘‘ my hands and feet, that it 
is I myself. Handle me, and see, for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as 
yesee me have.” Luke xxiv. 36, 39. compared with John xx. 19, 20. 

It is observable that this writer, in his great eagerness to expose the 
evangelical accounts, seems not to consider that some of the arguments he 
hath produced, may be turned against him, and prove the contrary to what 
he produced them for. “He frequently lays a mighty stress on those passages 
which relate to the disciples not having understood our Saviour, when he 
foretold his resurrection before his death, and to their doubting his resur- 
rection after it. And yet it is this very thing that gives the greatest force 
to their testimony. If they had been prepossesed before hand with a strong 
belief that he would rise again, or if they had:immediately believed that he 
was risen from the dead, upon the first message that was brought to them, 
it would undoubtedly have been ascribed to the warmth of their imagination, 
and to a too forward credulity ; but as the case is circumstanced, there is no 
room for this pretence. It is plain that nothing but the irresistible evidence 
of their senses; brought them to believe at all; and their believing it so 
firmly at last, so as to be ready to seal their testimony to it with their blood, 
shows, that they were constrained to believe, byan evidence which they could 
not withstand, and which absolutely removed their doubts, and overcame 
all their prejudices. 

The account given by the evangelists of ‘Christ’s resurrection, is farther 
confirmed by the testimony of St. Paul, who mentions his having’ been seen 
by Peter, by James, and by the twelve apostles ; concerning which, he had 
- many opportunities of informing himselffrom the persons themselves. | He 
also maketh mention of his having been seen of above five hundred brethren 
at once, and expressly affirms, as a thing he was well assured of, that the 
greater part of them were alive at the time when he wrote this ; and it is not 
to be doubted, that he hed seen and known many of them, to whose living 
testimonies he could then appeal. These things he refers the Corinthians 
to in his epistle, as things known to be certainly true, and which could not 
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be contested, and concerning which he himself had spoken to them more at 
large when he was with them, 1 Corinthians xv. 1, 2, 3, &c. And ina 
dispute which he there maintaineth against some who denied the future 
resurrection of the dead, he principally argueth from the resurrection of 
Christ as a fact so fully proved, that they could not deny it. Yet our 
author is pleased to reject all this at once, because St. Paul writes by hear- 
Say, 2. e. because he was not himself present at those appearances, though 
he had the account from those that were so. And so fond is he of this 
thought, that he repeats it, as his manner is, in three or four different parts of 
his book. According to this rule, an historian is not to be credited in any 
fact of which he himself was not an eye-witness, though he might have 
undoubted assurance of it; a maxim which would destroy the credit of the 
best historians now in the world. But one should think this writer would at 
least allow, that St. Paul ought to be credited, when, after mentioning 
Christ’s having appeared to others, he affirms, that he himself had seen 
Jesus, 1 Cor. xv. 8. ix. 1. But it seems this also is to be rejected, under 
pretence that he only saw him in a vision; though it was at noon-day, as 
he was travelling with several others in his company, and which was 
attended with such remarkable circumstances, and produced such real 
effects, that if he could not be sure of this, no man can be certain of any 
thing that he hears or sees. Mr. Chubb, indeed, who faithfully treads in 
our author’s steps, takes upon him to affirm, that St. Paul’s testimony 
weakens, instead of strengthening the evidence of Christ’s resurrection. 
For which he gives this reason, that though St. Paul had known Jesus be- 
fore his resurrection, which it doth not appear he did, yet as that glorified 
body must have been different from what it had appeared to be, whilst he 
was on earth, he could not be a proper judge of the identity of that body 
with that body which had been crucified.* But it is to be considered, that 
what St. Paul was to be convinced of, and of which he himself was after- 
wards to be a witness, was, that Jesus was raised again, and invested with 
a divine dominion and glory. And of this the appearing of Jesus to him in 
the manner he did, as he was going to Damascus, and assuring him by a 
voice from heaven, that it was Jesus whom he had persecuted, who then 
spoke to him, attended with such amazing displays of a divine glory and 
splendour, together with the remarkable consequences which then followed 
upon it, especially the extraordinary miraculous gifts and powers with which 
he himself was endued, and which he was enabled to confer upon others in 
the name of a risen Jesus, exhibited the most illustrious and convincing 
proof and evidence that could possibly be desired, and which absolutely 
overcame all the strong and obstinate prejudices with which his mind was 
at that very time possessed. So that all things considered, there never was 
a testimony which deserved greater regard than that of St. Paul, and ac- 
cordingly it has justly had the greatest weight in all ages. 

I pass by other instances that might be mentioned of our author’s great 
unfairness and disingenuity, particularly his gross perversions of several 
passages of Scripture, and putting a meaning upon them contrary to the 
plain intention of the writers, with many other things which are fully 
detected and exposed by his learned answerers. But what. is wanting in 
reasoning, is made up in confidence. He boldly pronounceth, that ‘the 
witnesses do not all agree in one circumstance, but palpably contradict 
one another in every particular ; and that such inconsistencies, improbabili- 
ties, absurdities, and contradictions, would destroy the credit of other his- 
tories ;” but he sneeringly adds, “‘ that the faith of this is founded on a 
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rock.”* And I believe it will hardly be thought too severe a censure, to 
say that any man who would treat any other historians as this writer hath 
treated the evangelists, and who would advance such rules of judging con- 
cerning any other books whatsoever, as he seems to think fair with regard 
to theirs, would, instead of passing for a candid and judicious critic, be 
generally exploded as a malicious and impertinent caviller, that had betrayed 
a great defect of sense, manners, or honesty. 

In my remarks on Mr. Woolston’s Discourses, in the seventh letter, notice 
was taken of that grand objection, that our Lord ought to have appeared 
publicly to the chief priests and rulers of the Jews after his resurrection. I 
shall not repeat what is there offered in answer to it; but shall only observe, 
that our author has endeavoured to strengthen that objection by pretending 
that Jesus had actually engaged to do so. And that ‘‘ not to appear to 
the Jews when he had promised it, and put the truth of his mission upon 
it, was a denying the truth of his mission, and falsifymg his word.” 
Thus he represents it, as if the evangelists had said, that Christ promised 
to appear publicly to the Jews, and particularly to their chief priests and 
rulers, after his resurrection. But this is entirely his own fiction; our 
Lord made no such promise. He declared indeed, that a sign like that 
of the prophet Jonas should be given to that evil and adulterous gene- 
ration, i. e. that sufficient evidence should be given to convince them of 
the truth of his resurrection. And such evidence there was given, if their 
minds had been open to conviction. And vast numbers of the Jews were 
actually convinced by it. But this writer carrieth it still farther; he thinks 
Jesus should have shown himself to the Jews as their deliverer from the 
Roman yoke, and as their temporal King, that he might prove that he was 
the Messiah, and fulfill the prophecies. 

A reflection occurs to me on this occasion, which you will allow me to 
mention. It relates to the several demands that have been made by these 
gentlemen, with regard to the evidence, which they pretend ought to have 
been given to the Jews of our Saviour’s resurrection. The author of 
Christianity not founded on Argument thinks, that Jesus ought to have 
taken one turn in the market-place in the presence of all the people, and 
that ‘this might have spared both the painful labours and lives of so many 
holy vouchers.t Mr. Chubb insists upon it, that when Christ was risen 
‘‘he should have repaired to the house of some friend, and made it the 
place of his residence the time he staid upon earth, that so the rest of his 
friends, and all others might know where to see him, and have access to 
him.” And if he had done so, and been publicly visited, and the people 
had gathered together in crowds, as might in that case have been expected, 
this must have awakened the jealousy both of the Jewish chief priests and 
rulers, and of the Roman government, and might, in the temper the 
Jews were then in, have probably produced tumults and insurrections, 
which would have brought a great slur upon Christianity at its first ap- 
pearance. And so undoubtedly these gentlemen would have had it ; for, 
according to our author, if Jesus had appeared publicly to the Jews after 
his resurrection, this would not have been sufficient if he did not also head 
their armies. And then, to be sure, this would have been insisted upon as a 
manifest proof, that the whole scheme of his religion was false, and a mere 
piece of carnal policy. 

I cannot help thinking upon the whole, that after all the clamour that 
hath been raised against it, the evidence which was actually given of our 
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Lord’s resurrection was: the properest that could be given. His making a 
public personal appearance to the people of the Jews, would have been on 
many-accounts improper, and might probably have had bad consequences. 
But, besides the evidence arising from the testimony of the soldiers, who 
had been set to watch the sepulchre, which was. well known to the chief 
priests, and, notwithstanding all their precautions, had come to the know- 
ledge of others too; besides this, his appearing in the manner he did to a 
considerable number of persons, who. had been intimately acquainted with 
him, to whom he frequently showed himself alive after his passion, by many 
infallible proofs, during the course of forty days; his ascending afterwards 
into heaven in their sight, and the effusion of the Holy Ghost in his extra- 
ordinary miraculous gifts and powers, as he himself had promised, upon his 
disciples, the authorized witnesses of his resurrection, which was done in the 
most public manner possible, before many thousands of persons of all nations 
who were then assembled at Jerusalem; all this, with the following divine 
attestations that were given them to confirm their testimony wherever they 
went preaching the Gospel for many years together, to which testimony 
they unalterably adhered, in opposition to the greatest sufferings and perse- 
cutions to which it exposed them ; all this, taken together, furnished the most 
proper and convincing evidence, not only of Christ’s resurrection, but of his 
exaltation to glory. And accordingly we find, in fact, that his resurrection 
was accompanied with such proof and evidence, as convinced many myriads, 
for so it should be rendered, of the Jewish nation, and among them great 
numbers of the priests, Acts vi. 7. xxi. 20. and brought them over, contrar 
to all their prejudices, to acknowledge one that had been crucified by the 
heads of their own nation, for their Messiah, their Saviour, and their Lord : 
and afterwards convinced vast numbers of the Gentiles, and gained them 
over to a religion the most opposite that could be imagined, not only to 
their prejudices and superstitions, but to their vices; and which exposed 
its professors to the most grievous reproaches, persecutions, and suffer- 
ings. 

But to return to our author. Whosoever carefully ‘considers and com- 
pares what he hath offered, may easily perceive, that whatever pretences he 
may make of demanding other and farther evidence of Christ’s resurrection, 
than was given, no evidence that could have been given of it would have 
satisfied him. If Jesus had shown himself alive, not only to the Jewish 
rulers, but to every single person in the Jewish nation, he would have been 
as far from believing it as he is now. For he intimates, that it would be 
necessary that Christ should appear again in every age, and every country, 
and to every particular person; and that all the miracles should be wrought 
over again.* And even this, upon his principles, would not be sufficient. 
For he lets us know more than once, that in these cases we are not to. trust 
our own eyesight. He roundly asserteth, that ‘‘ every miracle is an absur- 
dity to common sense and understanding, and contrary to all the attributes 
of God.” + And that “* pretended facts, which are contrary to nature, can 
have no natural evidence; and that these facts cannot be admitted on any 
evidence, because they in their own nature exclude all evidence, and allow 
of no possible proof.t” This point he hath laboured for several pages 
together, where he strongly asserteth, for I do not find that he bringeth any 
thing that can be properly called a proof, that miracles are impossible. 
And he had better have stuck entirely to this, since if he could but have 
 seohin it, he might have saved himself the trouble of writing the rest of his 

ook. 
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There is another extraordinary passage in this writer, which deserves to 
have a particular notice taken of it. After having treated the account given 
by St. John of the piercing of Christ’s side with a spear, and of which he 
himself was an eye-witness, as a fiction, for no other reason, but because 
the other evangelists do not mention it; he insinuates, that if his side was 
not thus pierced, he might not be really dead when he was put into the sepul- 
chre; and then no wonder that he rose again.* Thus, it comes out, that 
he doubteth even of the death of Jesus, which neither Jews nor Heathens 
ever doubted of. Was there ever a more obstinate or unreasonable incre- 
dulity? He might as well doubt, whether there ever was such a person as 
Jesus, or his apostles, or whether ever the Christian religion was propagated 
in the world at all. And, indeed, if, as he affirms, the resurrection of 
Christ was the most incredible story that could be told, and the evidence 
that was given for it was the worst evidence that could be given,+ he might 
have argued more plausibly than he hath done in most other cases, that it 
was impossible, as the case was circumstanced, that such a silly story 
should ever make its way in the world, either among Jews or Gentiles, con- 


sidering the religion that was founded upon it was absolutely contrary to 


their most prevailing prejudices, and had no worldly advantages on its side, 
but all the powers of the world engaged against it; that therefore it is absurd 
to suppose that Christianity made any progress at all in the first ages, 
though there is no fact of which we have fuller evidence. And then he 
would only have one step to advance farther, and which is indeed the 
natural consequence of this, and that is to doubt whether there is any such 
yee. as the religion of Jesus, or any persons in the world that now pro- 
ess it. 

I shall conclude my remarks upon this writer, with observing, that the 
very variations among the evangelists, which he produceth as so many con- 
tradictions, do really confirm the truth of the main facts. What he seemeth 
to insist upon is, that every one of them should tell all the same facts, in the 
same order and manner, and with the same circumstances, neither more nor 
less ; and that no one of them should mention any thing which is not related 
by all the rest. And if they had done so, then no doubt this would have 
been improved as a plain argument, that the whole was a concerted fiction ; 
and that to derive a credit to it, it was pretended to have been written and 
published by four different persons at different times, whereas these four 
pretended historians were really but one historian ; or if they were different, 
they only transcribed one another. But as the case now stands with the 
evangelists, there is a harmony in the main facts, and in the substance of 
Christ’s discourses ; and yet at the same time there is a considerable variety 
in the order and manner of their narration ; such a variety as plainly showeth 
these accounts to have been written by different historians, not copied from 
one another; and that they did not write by concert, in which case they 
would have been more careful to shun all appearance of contradiction. They 
write with an unaffected simplicity, and with a confidence of truth, as becometh 
those that were fully assured of what they relate. Each writeth what he 
knew best, or what he thought properest to take notice of ; and yet, notwith- 
standing the seeming variations in the order of their narration, and that 
some facts, or circumstances of facts, are taken notice of by some of them, 
which are not mentioned by others, it will be found, if narrowly examined, 
that there is no contradiction between them, and that their accounts may be 
fairly reconciled. And it is to be hoped, that this author’s attempt to 
expose their authority, however ill intended, will only tend to strengthen 


* Resurrection of Jesus considered, p. 50. + Ibid. p. 67, 
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it; since though his malice and prejudice are very apparent, and though it 
is plain that he came to examine their accounts, not with a calm, impartial, 
and dispassionate temper of mind, but with a resolution, if possible, to find 
out absurdities and contradictions in them, yet he has not been able to make 
good the charge. It turns out, that they are perfectly consistent, and that 
their seeming contradictions admit of a just reconciliation. 

I have been carried farther than I at first intended in making observa- 
tions upon this pamphlet, which gives a true sample of the deistical spirit, 
and may be regarded as one of the boldest and openest attacks that was 
ever made upon that grand article of the Christian faith, the resurrection of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. And I have been the larger and more particular in 
my remarks upon it, both because of the importance of the subject, which 
concerneth the very foundation of our holy religion, and because | thought 
it might be of use to take this occasion to obviate some of the most plausible 
objections that have been urged against it. And what hath been here 
offered may equally serve to take off the force of that part of Mr. Chubb’s 
Posthumous Works which relates to the same point, and which he hath very 
much laboured. | 

But though this letter may seem already to have exceeded its due bounds, 
it will be necessary, according to the method I have hitherto pursued, to 
take notice of the answers that were made to this book. Dr. Samuel 
Chandler, who had on some former occasions appeared to great advantage 
in the defence of Christianity, published, on this occasion, a valuable treatise, 
entitled, The Witnesses of the Resurrection of Jesus re-examined, and 
their Testimony proved entirely consistent. London, 1744. It is divided 
into eight chapters. In the first, it is shown, that the sufferings and glory 
of Christ were foretold by the ancient prophets. In the second, that Christ 
plainly foretold his own sufferings and death, and resurrection to his own disci- 
ples. In the third, that he declared his death and resurrection publicly to 
the Jews. In the fourth, it is proved, that the Jewish rulers and Pharisees 
procured a guard to be set on the sepulchre of Jesus; and a solid answer is 
returned to the author’s objections against it. The fifth chapter relateth to 
the appearance of the angels to the soldiers; the propriety of which is vin- 
dicated against his exceptions. The sixth chapter is concerning the appear- 
ances of the angels to the women after the resurrection. The seventh treats 
of the several appearances of Christ to the women and to his disciples, and 
this author’s charge of inconsistencies in the evangelic accounts, is dis- 
tinctly considered. In the eighth chapter, Dr. Chandler concludes with 
summing up the evidence for the resurrection of Jesus, which he hath done 
with great clearness and judgment. 3 

About the same time there was another answer published by a learned 
and ingenious, but anonymous author, which is entitled, The Evidence of the 
Resurrection cleared, in answer to the Resurrection of Jesus considered. 
He follows the author of that pamphlet closely, and shows, that he grosly 
misrepresents the arguments in the Trial of the Witnesses, which he 
undertakes to answer; and that he uses the evangelists still worse. The 
things which we have mentioned, as taken notice of by Dr. Chandler, are 
also considered by this writer, particularly it is clearly proved, that Christ 
foretold his death and resurrection, both to his own disciples and to the 
Jews. And the author’s reasoning and exceptions against the story of 
setting the guard, and sealing the stone, are shown to be vain and groundless. 
The accounts given by the evangelists of the appearances of the angels 
to the women, and of Christ to them and to the disciples, are distinct] 
considered, and the seeming variations, which the author pretends to be 
so many contradictions, are accounted for, though in a way somewhat 
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different from Dr. Chandler. The solutions of these difficulties proposed by 
each of these learned writers, are very ingenious, and may suffice to 
obviate the charge of contradictions the author hath brought against the 
evangelists; but some of them are judged not to be quite so clear and 
natural, as those afterwards given by Mr. West. This anonymous writer 
concludes with a distinct examination of what the author of the Resurrection 
of Jesus considered, had offered against miracles in general. He hath 
clearly and judiciously exposed the weakness and fallacy of those reasonings, 
whereby that author pretended to prove, that miracles are impossible, 
both in a physical and moral sense; that they are contrary to God’s 
immutability ; that they are perfectly needless, and answer no valuable end 
at all; and that if they were once necessary, they would be always 
necessary. Besides the two answers above-mentioned, there was another 
then published, which I have not seen, and of which therefore I cannot give 
a particular account, though from the character I have heard of it, as well 
as from the known abilities of the author, I make no doubt of its being 
well executed. It is entitled, An Address to Deists, being a Proof of 
Revealed Religion from Miracles and Prophecies ; in answer to a Book 


entitled, The Resurrection of Jesus considered. By John Jackson, Rector of 


Rossington, London, 8vo. 1744. 

Some time after, there was another book published, which was also 
occasioned by The Resurrection of Jesus considered, and which particularly 
engaged the attention of the public, both by its own excellence, and because 
the author of it was a layman. It is entitled, Observations on the History 
and Resurrection of Jesus Christ. By Gilbert West, Esq., London, 1747. 
He very justly commends the two learned and ingenious answers above- 
mentioned, as containing a solid confutation of many objections against 
Christianity, advanced by the author of The Resurrection of Jesus Christ 
considered; but declares himself not to have been so fully satisfied with the 
manner of their clearing the sacred writers from the contradictions charged 
upon them. This put him upon examining the Scriptures themselves, and 
comparing the several accounts of the evangelists with each other, which he 
hath done with great exactness. And the result of his inquiries was, that 
by carefully distinguishing the different appearances and events recorded by 
the evangelists, several of which hath been hitherto confounded, he hath 
happily removed the difficulties and inconsistencies charged upon them, 
and hath taken away the very foundation of the principal objections that 
have been so often repeated almost from the beginning of Christianity to this 
day. I-shall not enter upon the particulars of his scheme, which may be 
seen with great advantage in his book. I shall only observe, that he hath 
not made use of strained and arbitrary suppositions, but such as seem 
clearly to arise from the accounts of the evangelists, carefully considered 
and compared. 

By comparing the several parts of the history together, he hath made it to 


appear, that the women came at different times to the sepulchre, and in 


different companies, and not all at once, as many have supposed ; that there 
were several distinct appearances of angels, of which he reckons three, 
besides that to the Roman soldiers; viz. to the other Mary and Salome, to 
Mary Magdalene, to Joanna, and others with her; that these several facts 
were reported to the apostles at different times, and by different persons ; 
that there were two distinct appearances of Christ to the women; one 
of which was to Mary Magdalene alone, the other to the other Mary and 
Salome; that St. Peter was twice at the sepulchre, once with St. John, 
after the first report by Mary Magdalene, concerning the body’s not being 
found in the sepulchre, the second time after the report made by Joanna, 
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and the women with her, of the appearing of the angels to them. He 
observes, that Christian writers, dazzled by some few points of resemblance, 
have confounded these different facts, and thereby given great advantage to 
the infidel. Whereas the facts being rightly distinguished, all the ob- 
jections against this part of the Gospel history, as contradictory and 
inconsistent, entirely vanish; and it appeareth that the evangelists, instead 
of clashing and disagreeing, mutually confirm, illustrate, and support each 
other’s evidence. 

This learned gentleman hath made excellent and judicious reflections upon 
the several incidents in the history of the resurrection, and upon the order 
in which they happened, and in which the several proofs of the resurrection 
were laid betore the apostles. He shows, that the discovery of it, which 
was made to them, was wisely ordered to be gradual ; and that as they were to 
be the chosen witnesses of the resurrection of J esus, there wasa great propriety 
in the several steps that were taken to give them the highest conviction of 
it. There isa train of witnesses, a succession of miraculous events, mutually 
Strengthening and illustrating each other, equally and jointly concurring to 
prove one and the same fact. And whereas their doubting and unbelief, 
spoken of by the evangelists, seem principally to have consisted in this, that 
though they might believe that Christ had appeared to those who declared 
they had seen him, yet they did not believe that he had appeared to them 
with a real body, therefore, in condescension to their infirmity, he gave 
them the fullest evidence of the reality of his bodily appearance. 

The proofs of Christ’s resurrection, laid before the apostles, are digested by 
Mr. West under four heads. 1. The testimony of those that had seen him 
alter he was risen. 2. The evidence of their own senses. 3. The accom- 
plishment of the words he had spoken to them, while he was yet with them. 
4. The fulfilling of the things which were written in the law of Moses, and in 
the Prophets, and in the Psalms concerning him; of which Mr. West hath 
given a judicious summary. 

Upon recapitulating the several particulars which constitute the evidence 
of the resurrection, he concludes, that never was there any fact more fully 
proved than the resurrection of Jesus Christ ; and that those who were 
appointed to be the witnesses of it, had every kind of proof that in the like 
circumstances the most scrupulous could demand, or the most incredulous 
imagine. 

Having considered the proofs of the resurrection of Jesus Christ, as they 
were laid before the apostles, he proceeds to consider some of the arguments 
that may induce us, at this distance of time, to believe that Christ rose from 
the dead ; and these he reduceth to two principal heads: the testimony of 
the chosen witnesses of the resurrection recorded in the Scriptures, and the 
existence of the Christian religion. 

With regard to the former, he showeth that the apostles and evangelists 
had the two qualities necessary to establish the credit of awitness: a perfect 
knowledge of the facts he gives testimony to, and a fair unblemished 
character ; and that their testimony is transmitted down in writings, either 
penned by themselves, or authorized by their imspection and approbation. 
He offereth several considerations to show the genuineness of those writings, 
and takes notice both of the internal marks of the veracity of the sacred 
writers, observable in the Scriptures, and of the external proofs of their 
veracity and inspiration; especially the exact accomplishment of those 
prophecies recorded in those writings. He instances in those relating to the 
_ different states of the Jews and Gentiles, different, not only from each other, 

but from that in which both were at the time when those prophecies were 
written. He observes, that there are several particulars relating to the 
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condition of the Jewish nation, which were most expressly foretold; as the 
destruction of the city and temple of Jerusalem, and the signs preceeding ~ 
that destruction; the miseries of the Jews before, at, and after the famous 
siege of that city; the general dispersions of that people; the duration of 
their calamity, and their wonderful preservation under it; and finally their 
restoration. And since the other parts of these predictions have been 
exactly accomplished, there is great reason to think, the last will be so too, 


in the proper season. 


He concludes the whole with the argument drawn from the present 
existence of the Christian religion; and showeth, that without supposing the 
truth of Christ’s resurrection, there is no accounting for the propagation 
and present existence of Christianity in so many regions of the world. To 
set this in a proper light, he representeth, in an elegant and striking manner, 
the great difficulties this religion had to struggle with at its first appearance, 
and the inabilities of its first preachers, humanly speaking, to oppose and 
overcome those obstacles. They had the superstition and prejudices of the 
Jews to encounter with. And, at the same time, religion, custom, law, 
policy, pride, interest, vice, and even philosophy, united the heathen world 
against Christianity. Its opposers were possessed of all the wisdom, power, 
and authority of the world. The preachers of it were weak and con- 
temptible, yet it triumphed over all opposition. And this, as the case was 
circumstanced, affordeth a manifest proof of a divine interposition, and of 
the truth of the extraordinary facts, by which it was supported; the prin- 
cipal of which is the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

Thus have I endeavoured to give some idea of this excellent performance, 
and have been the more particular in my account of it, because a work of 
this kind, done by a layman, is apt to be more taken notice of, and received 
with less prejudice. And for the same reason, though it does not come so 
directly within my present design, I hope you will indulge me in giving 
some account ofa short, but justly admired treatise, which appeared soon after, 
and was also written by a learned layman, Sir George Littleton. It is 
entitled, Observations on the Conversion and Apostleship of St. Paul, in 
a Letter to Gilbert West, Esquire. London, 1747. The great advantage of 
this performance is, that the evidence for Christianity is here drawn to one 
point of view, for the use of those who will not attend to a long series of 
argument. The design is to show, that the conversion and apostleship of 
St. Paul, alone considered, is, of itself, a demonstration sufficient to prove 
Christianity to be a divine revelation; this design is very happily executed. 
He first considereth the account St. Paul himself hath given of the miracu- 
lous manner of his conversion; and thence argueth, that it must of necessity 
be, that the person attesting these things of himself either was an impostor, 
who said what he knew to be false, with an intent to deceive, or he was an 
enthusiast, who, by the force of an over-heated imagination, imposed on him- 
self; or he was deceived by the fraud of others; or lastly, what he declared 
to be the cause of his conversion, and to have happened in consequence of 
it, did all really happen; and therefore the Christian religion is a divine 
revelation. That he was not an impostor, he proves by showing, with 
admirable clearness and strength, that he could have no rational motive to 
undertake such an imposture ; nor could possibly have carried it on, with any 
success, by the means we know he employed. With equal evidence he 
showeth that St. Paul was not an enthusiast, that he had not those dis- 
positions which are essential ingredients in that character; and that he 
could not possibly have imposed on himself by any power of enthusiasm, 
either with regard to the miracle that caused his conversion, or to the con- 
sequential effects of it, or to some other circumstances which he bears 
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testimony to in his Epistles ; especially the miracles wrought by him, and 
the extraordinary gifts conferred upon him, and upon the Christian converts 
to whom he wrote. To suppose all this to have been only owing to the 
strength of his own imagination, when there was in reality no such thing at 
all, is to suppose him to have been all this time quite out of his senses. 
And then it is absolutely impossible to account, how such a distempered en- 
thusiast and madman could make such a progress, as we know he did, in 
converting the Gentile world. He next proceeds to show, that St. Paul was 
not deceived by the fraud of others; if the disciples of Christ could have 
conceived so strange a thought as that of turning his persecutor into his 
apostle, they could not possibly have effected it in the manner in which it 
was effected, with the extraordinary consequences that followed upon it. It 
is evident, then, that what he said of himself could not be imputed to the 
deceit of others, no more than to wilful imposture or enthusiasm. And then 
it followeth, that what he relateth to have been the cause of his conversion, 
and to have happened in consequence of it, did all really happen; and 
therefore the Christian religion is a divine revelation. He concludeth with 
some good observations, to show that the mysteries of the Christian religion 
do not furnish any just reason for rejecting the strong and convincing 
evidence with which it is attended. That there are several incomprehensible 
difficulties in Deism itself, such as those relating to the origin of moral evil, 
the reconciling the prescience of God with the free-will of man, which Mr. 
Locke owns he could not do, though he acknowledged both, the creation of 
the world in time, or the eternal production of it. And yet no wise man, 
because of these difficulties, would deny the being, the attributes, or the 
providence of God. 

But it is time to conclude this long epistle ; and here I intended, as you 
know, to have closed my account of the deistical writers. But as you insist 
upon it, that in order to complete this design, it will be necessary to take a 
more particular notice, than I have done, of Mr. Chubb’s Posthumous Works, 
this will engage me to continue my correspondence on this head for some 
time longer. 


LETTER XIII. 


An account of Mr. Chubb’s Posthumous Works ; his specious professions, and the advan- 
tageous character he gives of his own writings. He doth not allow a particular provi- 
dence, or that prayer to God is a duty. His uncertainty and inconsistency with respect 
to a future state of existence, and a future judgment. He absolutely rejects the Jewish 
revelation. His objections against it briefly obviated. He expresses a good opinion of 
Mahometanism ; and will not allow that it was propagated by the sword. He seems to 
acknowledge Christ’s divine mission, and sometimes gives a favourable account of 
Christianity. But it is shown, that he hath done all he can to weaken and expose it, 
and to subvert its credit and diviné authority. 


S1r,—Among the deistical writers of this present age, Mr. Chubb made no 
inconsiderable figure. He was, though not a man of learning, regarded by 
many as a person of strong natural parts and acuteness, and who had a clear 
manner of expression. He was the author of a great number of tracts, in 
some of which he put on the appearance of a friend to Christianity ; though 
it was no difficult matter to discern that his true intention was to betray it. 
One of the most remarkable of these tracts was his True Gospel of Jesus 
Christ asserted, in which, under’pretence of asserting the Gospel of Christ in 
its genuine simplicity, he really endeavoured to subyert and expose it. This 
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was answered by Mr. Joseph Hallet, in a valuable tract, entitled, The Con- 
sistent Christian, being a Confutation of the Errors advanced in Mr. 
Chubb’s Book, entitled, The True Gospel of Jesus Christ asserted, relating 
to the Necessity of Faith, the Nature of the Gospel, the Inspiration of the 
Apostles, &c. with Remarks on his Dissertation on Providence, 8vo., 1738. 
Another noted tract of Mr. Chubb’s was, his Discourse on Miracles, in 
which he proposed to give a representation of the various reasonings that 
relate to the subject of miracles. But it is manifest that his intention was 
not to clear, but to perplex the subject; and to show that the proof from 
miracles is not at all to be depended upon. To this there was a solid and 
full answer returned by Mr. Abraham Le Moine, which was published in 
London, 8vo., 1747. Several of Mr. Chubb’s tracts were also answered by 
Mr. Caleb Fleming, but his answers I have not seen. What I propose to 
consider are those that are called his Posthumous Works, some of which 
were printed in his own life-time, and the rest carefully corrected and pre- 
pared by himself for the press, and published after his death, in two volumes, 
8vo., London, 1748. The first volume begins with a short tract, entitled, 
Remarks on the Scriptures. But the far greater part of this volume, and 
the entire second yolume, is taken up with what is called the Author’s 
Farewell to his Readers, comprehending a Variety of Tracts on the most 
Important Subjects of Religion. It is divided into eleven large sections, 
and the principal design he appears to have had in view, is to destroy, as far 
as in him lay, the credit and authority of the Christian revelation. I know 
of no answer that has been published to this book, and therefore shall be 
more particular in my remarks upon it, to obviate, in some measure, the mis- 
chief it is fitted to produce. 

It is plain, from several hints which he hath given us, that he looked 
upon himself to be a writer of no small importance. He declares, that he 
has treated the several subjects he has discussed with plainness and freedom, 
and of course must have ministered to the pleasure of the intelligent part of 
mankind, whether they approved his sentiments or not.* He begins the 
first section of what he calls his Farewell to his Readers, with expressing 
his hope that his ‘‘ correspondence with them by writing for many years 
past, has been not altogether useless nor unacceptable to them.”+ And in 
the last section of his Farewell, which he calls his Conclusion, he expresses 
himself as one that in these his last writings was leaving a very valuable 
legacy to the world. I know few authors, who have taken leave of their 
readers with a greater air of solemnity than he has done. He calls God to 
witness to the goodness of his intentions, and declares; that in what he has 
offered to the world, he has “‘ appealed to the understanding, and not to 
the passions of men.’”’{ That ‘‘ with sincerity and truth he can say, he has 
had a real concern and regard to the present well-being of his fellow-crea- 
tures, as well as to their future happiness.’’ And that as he was “ in the 
decline of life, and perhaps not far from the conclusion of it, and being in 
the full exercise of his intellectual faculties, which are not in the least 
clouded or impaired, he chose to take his leave of the world as a writer, hoping 
that what he has offered to public consideration, has had, and may have, 
some good effect upon the minds and lives of his readers.”§ And he con- 
cludes the whole, with again assuring his readers, that he has laid before 
them, in the plainest manner he was able, both in this discourse, and in 
what he had before published to the world, those truths which he thought 
to be of the highest importance. And so, saith he, ‘‘ I bid you farewell, 


* Chubb’s Posthum. Works, vol. i. p. 64, 65. + Ibid. p. 97. 
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hoping to be a sharer with you of the divine favour, in that peaceful and 
happy state, which God hath prepared for the virtuous and faithful, in some 
other future world.”’ 

Who that considers these solemn professions, would be apt to suspect 
that this very author, in these his farewell discourses, has not only used 
his utmost efforts to expose Christianity and the Holy Scriptures, but has 
endeavoured to weaken some of the most important principles of natural 
religion ? 

He had, in one of his tracts formerly published, shown himself to be no 
friend to the doctrine of a particular providence. And there are several 
passages in his Posthumous Works, which look that way. He plainly inti- 
mates, that he looks upon God, as having nothing now to do with the good 
or evil that is done among mankind.* And that men’s natural abilities or 
endowments of body or mind, their fortunes, situation in the world, and 
other circumstances or advantages, by which one man is distinguished from 
another, are things that entirely depend upon second causes, and in which 
providence doth not interpose at all.t And when he endeavours to show, 
that no proof can be brought for a future state from the present unequal 
distributions of things, his argument amounteth in effect to this, that provi- 
dence hath nothing to do with these present inequalities, nor concerneth 
itself with some men’s being in a prosperous condition or circumstances, 
and others in a calamitous or suffering state.t He evidently supposeth all 
along, that God doth not interpose in any thing where second causes are 
concerned ;§ so that all agency of divine providence in disposing, govern- 
ing, and over-ruling second causes, in which so much of the wisdom of 
God’s providential administrations doth consist, is upon his scheme abso- 
lutely excluded. 

Agreeably to this he discardeth all hope or expectation of divine assistance 
in the practice of that which is good; though he owns, that something of 
this kid hath been generally believed in all religions. This is the design 
of a considerable part of the first section of his Farewell to his Readers ;|| 
which would deserve to be particularly examined, if there were a proper 
place for it. I shall only observe, that what he seems to lay a principal 
stress upon, to set aside the notion of divine influences or assistances, is, that 
we have no way of certainly distinguishing them from the operations of our 
own minds; whereas, supposing this to be the case, all that it would prove 
is not that there are no gracious assistances or influences communicated at 
all, but that they are ordinarily communicated in a way perfectly agreeable 
to the just order of our faculties, and without putting any unnatural con- 
straint upon them. | 

And as he allows no particular interposition of divine providence in human 
affairs, it is not to be wondered at, that he has done what he can to show, 
that prayer to God is no part of natural religion. He supposes it as a 
thing certain, that God doth not fulfil our requests by granting what we 
pray for, since things will go on in their natural course, whether we pray to 
God or not. He owns, indeed, that prayer, considered as a positive insti- 
tution, may be of use by introducing proper reflections, and thereby proper 
affections and actions; and provided it be made use of only for this pur- 
pose, without expecting to obtain any thing from God in consequence of it, 
he thinks it cannot be said to be a mocking of God ; but yet he apprehends 
that even in this case, there is still an impropriety in it, and puts the ques- 


* Chubb’s Posthum. Works, vol. i. p. 127. + Ibid, p. 225. } Ibid. p. 394, 395. 
§ See concerning a particular providence Woolaston’s Relig. Nat. delineated, p. 98 & seq. 
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tion, whether such an impropriety should be a bar to prayer, or whether it 
be displeasing to God? and he plainly intimates, that in his opinion it is so.* 
I need not take particular notice of the objections he hath urged against the 
duty of prayer, which have been often sufficiently obviated.+ But I think 
it is evident, that there is little room left, upon this author’s scheme, for 
what hath been hitherto looked upon by the wisest and best of men to be a 
principal part of true piety, or of the duty we owe to God, wiz. a constant 
religious dependence upon his wise and good providence, a thankful sense of 
his goodness and gratitude to him for the benefits we receive, a patient 
submission and resignation to his will under afflictions, an ingenuous trust 
and affiance in him, and a looking up to him for his gracious assistances to 
help our sincere endeavours. 

The doctrines concerning the immortality of the soul, and a future state 
of retributions, are justly regarded as important parts of natural religion, 
and have been acknowledged to be so by some of the Deists themselves. 
Mr. Blount, ina letter to the Right Honourable and most ingenious Strephon, 
in the Oracles of Reason, says, ‘‘ there are many arguments from reason 
and philosophy to prove the immortality of the soul, together with its 
rewards and punishments ; but that there is no argument of greater weight 
with him, than the absolute necessity and convenience that it should be so, 
as well to complete the justice of God, as to perfect the happiness of man, 
not only in this world, but in that which is to come.” Another deistical 
writer observes, that to say, ‘‘ man’s soul dies with his body, is a desperate 
conclusion, which saps the foundation of human happiness.”{ And one 
would think, by some passages in Mr. Chubb’s book, that he was of the 
same opinion. He begins the first section of his Farewell, with assuring 
his readers, that what he hath principally aimed at in all his writings, has 
been both to evince, and to impress deeply upon their minds a just sense of 
those truths, which are of the highest concern to them. And one of those 
truths which he there expressly mentioneth is this, ‘‘ that God will reward 
or punish men in another world, according as they have, by their good or 
bad behaviour, rendered themselves the proper objects of either in this.’’§ 
And he repeats this again in very strong expressions at the end of his tenth 
section, where he proposes to set before the reader, the sum total, as he 
expresseth it, of his principles.|| And again, in what he calls his Conclu- 
sion, he speaks of God’s calling our species to an account for their practice 
and behaviour, ‘“ at which tribunal,” saith he, “‘ he will most: certainly 
deal with me, and the rest of mankind, in justice and equity, according to 
the truth and reality of our respective cases.” And in the very last words 
of his Farewell to his Readers, which I cited before, he declares his hope ‘‘ to 
be a sharer with them of the divine favour in that peaceful and happy state, 
which God had prepared for the virtuous and faithful, in some other future 
world.’’{] 

And yet, notwithstanding these express and repeated declarations con- 
cerning a future state of existence, and a future judgment and retribu - 
tion, he hath taken pains to unsettle the minds of men in these important 

oints. 
: In his fourth section, in which he professedly inquireth concerning a 
future state of existence to men, he representeth it as absolutely doubttul, 
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whether the soul be material or immaterial ; whether it be distinct from the 
body, and if it be, whether it is equally perishable as the body, and shall 
die with it, or shall subsist after the dissolution of the body. These are 
points which, he says, he cannot possibly determine, because he has nothing 
to ground such determination upon. And at the same time he declareth, 
that “‘ if the soul be perishable with the body, there can surely be no place 
for argument with regard to a future state of existence to men, or a future 
retribution, because when the human frame is once dissolved by death, then 
man ceases to be, and is no more.’’* In what follows, he declares himself 
quite unsatisfied with the arguments which are brought to prove, that the 
soul is not material, or that matter is not capable of intelligence. And 
though he doth not take upon him expressly to determine that point, it is 
easy to see that he inclineth most to the Materialists.+ And after having 
declared, that the philosophical arguments and reasonings on this head are 
too abstract and subtile for him to understand, and that therefore he cannot 
form any judgment about them, nor draw any conclusion from them, he 
adds, that divine revelation does not afford a proper ground of certainty, 
with respect to man’s future existence, because we cannot come to any 
certainty with regard to the divine original of any external revelation.t He 
finds fault with St. Paul for saying, that life and immortality are brought to 
light by the Gospel; and will not allow that the resurrection of Christ, sup- 
posing it true, though he takes a great deal of pains to show that it is not 
80, proves either the possibility or certainty of a resurrection and a future 
state.§ Thus it appears, that, in this section, where he professedly treateth 
of a future state of existence to men; he does all he can to render it abso- 
lutely uncertain, and to show that no proof can be given of it, either from 
reason or revelation. And yet, that he may make a show of saying some- 
thing, he concludes this section with observing, that from man’s being an 
accountable creature, there arises a probability, that there will be a future 
state of existence to men. The farther consideration of which he reserves 
for the following section, which is concerning a future judgment and retri- 
bution. 

In this, therefore, which is his fifth section, the reader might perhaps 
expect some determination of this point; and yet, though this is a pretty 
long section, the proper subject -of which is the future judgment, it is 
managed in such a manner, as to leave the reader at an uncertainty about 
it, and as much at a loss as before. He begins, indeed, with observing, 
that ‘‘man, by his faculties and endowments, is an accountable creature, 
accountable for his behaviour to all whom it may concern, namely, to the 
intelligent world, and also to the Deity, who is the most perfect intelli- 
gence.”'|| But he absolutely discards the proof that is drawn from the 
present unequal distributions of divine providence. This argument he states 
very unfairly, and endeavours to place it in a ridiculous light. He com- 
pares men’s different conditions here on earth to that of horses, some of 
whom meet with bad masters,’ and others happen to have good ones; and 
pretends, the argument would equally conclude for a future retribution with 
regard to all other animals, as it does for the species of mankind.{ But 
admitting there will be a future retribution, he thinks it may be doubted, 
whether it shall be universally extended to all our species. He plainly 
intimates, that, in his opinion, those, who die in their youth will not be 
called into judgment, nor those who act a very low part in life; and seems 
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to think, that those only shall be called to an account whose lives have 
been of much greater consequence to the world, and who have been greatly 
subservient to the public good, or hurt of mankind.* So that, according 
to his representation of the case, supposing there were to be a future judg- 
ment and retribution, it is what the generality of mankind would have little 
concern in. And as, upon his scheme, there are but few who shall be 
called to an account, so it is but for some particular actions that they shall 
be accountable. He observes, that no man ever intended to do dishonour 
to God, or to be injurious to him, however foolishly they may have used the 
names or terms by which the Deity is characterized ; and that therefore 
there will be no inquiry at the last judgment about such offences as these ; 
i. e. about blasphemies against God. The only offence man can be guilty 
of against God, is, he thinks, the want of a just sense of his kindness and 
beneficence, and the not making a public profession of gratitude to him. 
And whether this will make a part of the grand inquest he declares himself 
unable certainly to judge, but he plainly insinuates that in his opinion it 
will not ; since ‘‘ among men it has been looked upon to be a mark of great- 
ness of soul, rather to despise and overlook such ingratitude, than to show 
any resentment of it.’’+ The only thing, therefore, for which he supposes 
men shall be accountable, is for the injuries or benefits they do to one 
another. And even as to these, he seems not to allow, that the good or 
evil, particular persons do to one another, will come into judgment, but 
only ‘‘ the good or bad part, men act by voluntarily contributing to the good 
or hurt of the common-weal.’’{ He afterwards setteth himself to show, 
that things would be as well ordered in the world without the supposition 
and expectation of a future judgment, as with it; that men’s duties and 
obligations would still be the same, and so would the motives to adhere to 
virtue, and to avoid vice. Nor is the belief of it of any great advantage to 
society.§ To all which it may be added, that here again, in treating con- 
cerning a future judgment, he takes care to repeat what he had said in a 
foregoing section, vz. that if the soul be perishable, and is dissolved with 
the body, then this world seems to be man’s all; and that on such a suppo- 
sition, a resurrection or restoration, and a future retribution seem to be 
excluded. And at the same time he declareth, that whether the soul perisheth 
with the body or not, isa thing which admitteth of no proof.|| So that, 
upon the whole, he really leaveth it as a matter quite uncertain, whether 
there shall be a future judgment or not. And yet when he has a mind to 
make a boast of the good tendency of his principles, he is for making a 
merit of it, that it is one of tliose important truths, which he has taken 
pains to inculcate on the minds of men. 

I have insisted the longer upon these things, that I may unmask the fair 
-pretences of this author, who sets up for an uncommon degree of openness 
and candour. His admirers may hence see how consistent he is, and how 
far his professions are to be depended upon. 

I shall now consider what he hath offered in this his solemn Farewed to 
his Readers, with regard to revealed religion. 

As to revelation in general, he seems to make a very fair concession. 
‘« When men (saith he) are sunk into gross ignorance and error, and are 
greatly vitiated in their affections and actions, then God may, for any reason 
I can see to the contrary, kindly interpose by a special application of his 
power and providence, and reveal to men such useful truths as otherwise 
they might be ignorant of, or might not attend to; and also lay before them 

* Chubb’s Posthum. Works, p. 400. + Ibid! vol. i. p.391, 392. 
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such rules of life as they ought to walk by ; and likewise press their obedi- 
ence with proper motives, and thereby lead them to repentance and reforma- 
tion.*”” But as if he was afraid that in this he had made too large a 
concession, he adds, ‘‘ but then that it is so, and when it is so, will, in the 
nature of the thing, be matter of doubt and disputation.”” And in his sixth 
section, where he treateth expressly of revelation, he asserteth, that in what 
way soever God communicateth knowledge to men, ‘ it must be a matter 
of uncertainty whether the revelation be divine or not, because we have no 
rule to judge, or from which we can with certainty distinguish divine reve- 
lation from delusion.” And that if this be the case with those who receive 
the revelation at first hand, then surely it must be uncertain to those who 
receive it from them.+ Thus, though he seems to grant that God may, on 
some occasions, kindly interpose by a special application of his power and 
providence, to reveal to men useful truths, and to direct and excite them to 
their duty; yet he will not allow that he can communicate the knowledge | 
of his will in such a way, as to give them a sufficient satisfying assurance 
that it is a divine revelation, and came from him. This is a most presump- 
tuous and unreasonable limitation of the divine power and wisdom, and is in 
effect the same thing as to say, that he cannot communicate any revelation 
of his will to mankind at all; even though his goodness should dispose him 
to do so, and their circumstances should require it. Dr. Tindal had, in effect, 
said the same thing with our author; and what he offered to this purpose 
was fully considered and obviated in the answers that were made to him.f 
From the question concerning revelation in general, Mr. Chubb proceeds 
in his sixth section, to make some observations on the Jewish, Mahometan, 
and Christian revelation in particular. 
The first of these he absolutely rejecteth. He pretends that God’s moral 
‘character is sullied by it; that St. Peter and St. Paul condemn it as un- 
worthy of the Deity; that it had a vast multiplicity of rites and ceremonies, 
which he supposes to be perfectly arbitrary, and instituted without any 
reason at all; that it represents God as acting partially in choosing the 
Jewish nation to be a peculiar people; and that, in that constitution, a 
twelfth part of the people lived idly on the labour of the rest; that the 
appearances of God to the patriarchs, to Moses, &c., could only belong to a 
local circumscribed deity ; and that the God of Israel was not the supreme 
Being, but only some tutelar, subordinate god, consonant to the Pagan 
idolatry ; and that his conduct in ordering the Israelites to extirpate the 
Canaanites was inconsistent with the moral character of the Deity. This is 
the sum of what he urges for several pages together, in his sixth section, with 
regard to the Jewish revelation.§ And he had insisted upon the same things 
before at greater length in his second section,|| where he also condemns the 
punishing idolatry with death, under the Jewish constitution, as unjust, and 
as tending to justify persecution for conscience sake. These, and other 
objections to the same purpose, had been urged with great vivacity by 
Dr. Morgan in his Moral Philosopher; and were fully considered and 
obviated in the first and second volumes of The divine Authority of the Old 
and New Testament asserted. Mr. Chubb has thought fit to repeat the 
objections, without giving any new strength to them, that I can find, or 
taking off the force of the answers which had been returned. 
Referring, therefore, to what I have more largely insisted upon in the 
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books now mentioned, I shall at present only observe in brief, that the idea 
given of God in the Jewish Scriptures, of his greatness and majesty, of his 
power and wisdom, of his justice, goodness, and purity, and of his universal 
presence and dominion, is the noblest that can be conceived by the human 
mind, and the most fitted to produce holy affections and dispositions towards 
him. That nothing can be more evident, than that the God proposed to 
the Jews, as the proper object of their worship, is the one living and true 
God, the sovereign Lord of the universe, who created all things by his 
power, who preserveth and governeth all things by his providence. That 
as to the divine appearances mentioned in the Old Testament, no argument 
can be brought to prove, that the sovereign Lord of the universe may not 
see fit on some occasions to exhibit himself by a visible external glory and 
splendor, in order to strike men with a more strong and lively sense of his 
immediate presence ; or that he may not, in that case, make use of a glorious 
subordinate being, or beings of an order superior to man, and some such 
beings have been acknowledged by the best and wisest men in all ages, in 
delivering messages in his name. That it is no way inconsistent with God’s 
universal care and providence towards mankind, to make extraordinary dis- 
coveries of his will to particular persons, or to a people, or to give them 
wise and excellent laws, and establish a constitution among them, the fun- 
damental principle of which is the acknowledgment and adoration of the 
one living and true God, in opposition to all idolatry. Nor is there the 
least shadow of reason to prove that he could not, in such a case, make 
the observation of this the principal condition on which the national privi- 
leges and benefits he thought fit to confer upon that people should be sus- 
pended ; in which case, whosoever was guilty of idolatry under that peculiar 
constitution, was justly obnoxious to the penalties inflicted upon the enemies 
and subverters of the community. That, as to God’s choosing the people 
of Israel, they not only proceeded from ancestors, eminent for piety and 
virtue, and pure adorers of the Deity, but may be justly supposed at the 
time of God’s erecting that sacred polity among them, to have been, not- 
withstanding all their faults, freer from idolatry and other vices, than any of 
the neighbouring nations. They seem to have been much better than the 
people of Egypt, from whence they were delivered ; or than the Canaanites, 
whose land was given them, and who appear to have been a most wicked 
and abandoned race of men, universally guilty, not only of the grossest 
idolatries, but of the most monstrous vices and abominations of all kinds. 
And if God saw fit on that occasion to order them to be extirpated, as a 
monument to all ages of his just detestation of such crimes and vices, this 
cannot be proved to be inconsistent with the character of the wise and 
righteous governor of the world. Though our author represents this as a 
millstone that hangs at the neck of the Mosaic dispensation. With respect 
to the laws that were given to the people of Israel, those of a moral nature, 
of which there is a comprehensive summary in the Ten Commandments, are 
unquestionably holy and excellent ; the judicial laws are wise and equitable ; 
and the positive precepts, though many and various, wisely suited to the 
state and circumstances of that time and people. The reasons of several of 
them may be assigned even at this distance; and that there were very proper 
reasons for the rest, may be justly supposed. And St. Peter and St. Paul, 
even when they represent them as burdensome, plainly show that they look 
upon them to have been originally instituted for wise ends, though no longer 
to be observed when a more perfect dispensation was introduced, to which 
they were designed to be subservient. The appointing the priests and Le- 
vites, and distributing them among the other tribes, is so far from being a 
just objection against that constitution, that it may be justly regarded as a 
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wise and excellent institution, well fitted for preserving and spreading the 
knowledge of religion, and the law among the people, and instructing them 
in their duty. And the provision made for them was justly due, both as a 
reward for their service, and as an equivalent for their not having a distinct 
portion and share of the land assigned them with the other tribes. Finally, 
the Mosaic constitution was attended, at its first establishment, with the 
most glorious and amazing demonstrations of a Divine Power and Majesty, 
and which plainly showed an extraordinary divine interposition. And these 
facts were done not in secret, but in the most open public manner, of which 
the whole nation were witnesses ; and the memory of them constantly pre- 
served, both by solemn public memorials, and in authentic records, which 
have all the characters of genuine antiquity, simplicity, and a sincere regard 
to truth, and have been always regarded by the whole nation with the pro- 
foundest veneration. Nor is there any just foundation for the author’s 
pretence, that the sacred history was entirely in the hands of the priests, or 
that from Solomon’s time to the Babylonish captivity none had access to it 
but the high-priest, and that in that captivity their law was entirely de- 
stroyed and lost.* A supposition that has been frequently repeated by the 
deistical writers, though the absurdity of it has been fully exposed. 

Though Mr. Chubb hath absolutely rejected the Jewish revelation, he 
speaks very favourably of that of Mahomet.+ Among other instances of 
his regard to it, he takes upon him to pronounce, that ‘ it cannot surely be 
true, that the great prevalence of Mahometanism was owing to its being 
propagated by the sword ; because it must have prevailed to a very great 
degree before the sword could have been drawn in its favour.” And yet it 
is a thing capable of the clearest proof, that Mahometanism, from its first 
appearance, was propagated by the sword. This was what Mahomet himself 
most expressly required and recommended, and he accordingly spread his 
religion considerably by force of arms in his life-time; and immediately 
after his death, the chief apostles of Mahometanism were captains and 
mighty generals, who spread their conquests far and wide. Our author 
concludes his account of Mahometanism with saying, ‘‘ whether the Ma- 
hometan revelation be of a divine original or not, there seems to be a 
plausible pretence, arising from the circumstances of things, for stamping a 
divine character upon it.” t 

As to the Christian revelation, it is evident he has done all in his power to 
expose it; and yet he seems plainly to acknowledge Christ’s divine mission. 
‘* That there was such a person as Jesus Christ, and that he, in the main, 
did and taught, as is recorded of him, appears (saith he) to be probable, 
because it is improbable that Christianity should take place in the way and 
to the degree that it did, or at least that we are told it did, supposing the 
history of Christ’s life and ministry to be a fiction. He adds, that if such 
power attended Jesus Christ in the exercise of his ministry, as the history 
sets forth, then, seeing his ministry and the power that attended it seem, at 
feast in general, to have terminated in the public good, it is more likely that 
God was the primary agent in the exercise of that power, than any other 
invisible being. And then it is probable, that Jesus Christ, upon whose 
will the immediate exercise of that power depended, would not use that 
power to impose upon and mislead mankind to their hurt, seeing that power 
appears to have been well directed and applied in other respects, and seeing 
he was accountable to his principal for the abuse of it.’’ He adds, ‘ from 
these premises, or from this general view of the case, I think this conclusion 

- follows, viz., it is probable Christ’s mission was divine; at least it appears 
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so to me, from the light or information I have received concerning it.* ”’ 
And as he seems here to acknowledge Christ’s mission to be divine, so he 
undertakes to give an account of what was the subject of his mission, or what 
it was that he was sent to publish to the world. This he reduceth to three 
main principles, for which he referreth to a tract he had formerly published, 
entitled, The True Gospel of Christ, viz., 1. That nothing but a conformity 
of mind and life to the eternal rule of righteousness, will render men accept- 
able to God. 2. That when men have deviated from that rule, nothing but 
a thorough repentance and reformation will render them the proper objects 
of God’s mercy. And lastly, that God will judge the world in righteous- 
ness, and will render to every man according as his works shall be. He adds, 
that these propositions seem to him to contain the sum and substance of 
Christ’s ministry; and as they are altogether worthy of the Deity, so he 
thinks, they may with propriety and truth be called the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. This is what he declares in his second volume, p. 82, 83. And he 
had said the same thing before, vol. i. p. 98, 99, where he observes, that 
‘« these things contain the substance of what Christ was in a special manner 
sent of God to acquaint the world with.” And again, he declares, that by 
Christianity he means, “‘ that revelation of God’s will which Christ was in a 
special and particular manner sent to acquaint the world with; and as far 
as the writings of the apostles are consonant with it, they come under the 
denomination of Christianity.+’’ Where he seems fairly to own, that Christ 
was sent in a particular and special manner to acquaint the world with a re- 
velation of God’s will. He also acknowledges, that ‘‘ the writings of the 
apostles contain excellent cautions, advices, and instructions, which serve 
for the right conducting our affections and actions; that the Christian re- 
velation, one would hope, was kindly intended to guide men’s understandings 
into the knowledge of those truths, in which their highest interest is con- 
cerned, and to engage them to be justly affected therewith, and act 
accordingly; and that it naturally tends to reform the vices, and rightly to 
direct the affections and behaviour of men.’’ And finally, ‘‘ that it may 
perhaps be a piece of justice due to Christianity (could it be certainly de- 
termined what it is, and could it be separated from every thing that hath been 
blended with it) to acknowledge that it yields a much clearer light, and is a 
more safe guide to mankind, than any other traditionary religion, as being 
better adapted to improve and perfect human nature.}”’ ? 

These things would naturally lead us to think, that he had a friendly de- 
sign towards Christianity and the Holy Scriptures. But notwithstanding 
all these specious professions, whosoever reads what he calls his Farewell to 
his Readers, with never so little attention, must be convinced, that the 
principal design of it was to subvert the credit and divine authority of the 
Christian revelation. 

Though he declares, that he looks upon it to be probable that Christ’s 
mission was divine, yet he has taken great pains to show, that the proofs 
which are brought for it, are not at all to be depended upon. Having 
observed that the two principal arguments or evidences usually insisted on 
to prove the divine original of the Christian revelation, are prophecy and 
miracles, he uses his utmost efforts to invalidate both these. Two long 
sections of his Farewell to his Readers, are employed this way, viz. the seventh 
and eighth. And as to the resurrection of Christ he labours, for nearly fifty 
pages together, to represent it as an absurd and incredible thing.§ 

In his ninth section, in which he proposes to treat of the personal 
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character of Jesus Christ, he does all he can to expose the account given of 
his being born of a virgin, as a fiction.* And whereas Christ is represented _ 
as having been perfect, and without sin, he will have it to be understood, 
not that he was absolutely sinless, but that no public or gross miscarriages 
could be charged upon him.+ The highest character he seems willing to 
allow him is, that he was the ‘‘ founder of the Christian sect,”’t or, as he 
elsewhere expresseth it, that ‘‘ he collected a body of disciples, and laid a 
foundation for anew sect among the Jews.’’§ For he supposes, that, accor- 
ding to Jesus’s original intention, Christianity was only designed to be a 
supplement to Judaism, and that the Mosaical constitution was to continue 
always in full force, and that his Gospel was to be preached only to the 
Jews in all nations, and not to the Gentiles at all, though the apostles 
afterwards deviated from his plan.|| He owns, indeed, that he advanced 
some proper precepts of his own, in which he seemed to correct the constitu- 
tions of Moses; but he endeavours to show, that in these he made alterations 
for the worse; and that those precepts, by which he is thought to have 
been most distinguished, instead of being more excellent than those of other 
teachers and law-givers, are really less excellent, and less perfect; and if 
taken in their proper and natural sense, are contrary to the reason of things, 
and inconsistent with the welfare and happiness of mankind. This is the 
principal design he appears to have had in view, what he calls Remarks.on 
the Scriptures, which is the first tract in his Posthumous Works. 

In some of the passages above cited, he seems to give a favourable account 
of Christianity, and proceeds so far as to specify what the true Gospel of 
Christ is, and what that message is, which he allows Christ was sent of God 
to deliver to the world ; yet, in plain contradiction to himself, he asserts in 
several parts of his book, that it is utterly uncertain what message Christ 
was sent to publish to the world, or wherein true Christianity doth consist. 
This is what he particularly endeavoureth to show in his sixth section.§ And 
in that very passage before cited, where he pretends that it is a piece of 
justice due to Christianity, to acknowledge, that it yields a much clearer 
light, and is a more safe guide than any other traditionary religion, he at 
the same time insinuates that it cannot be defined or determined what 
Christianity is.** He asserts, that ‘‘it has been so loosely and indetermi- 
nately delivered to the world, that nothing but contention and confusion has 
attended it from its first promulgation to this time: and that the books of 
the New Testament have been so far from being a remedy to this evil, that 
they have contributed to it.’”’++ Accordingly, he expressly calls the New 
Testament, that fountain of confusion and contradiction.tf And whereas, 
Mr. Chillingworth had said, that the Bible is the religion of Protestants, 
Mr. Chub thinks, that “‘ unless it be so interpreted, as to be made conform- 
able to the great rule of right and wrong, which, he says, in some instances 
can not be done without force and violence, it must be an unsafe guard to 
mankind.’’§§ And that to appeal to Scripture, ‘‘ would be a certain wa 
to perplexity and dissatisfaction, but not to find out truth.”|||| And before 
this he had said, that the Bible “‘ has been the grand source of heresies and 
schisms ; and that it exhibits doctrines seemingly the most opposite, some 
of which are greatly dishonourable to God, others the most injurious 
to men.” {| I think itis not easy to give a worse idea of the Scriptures than 
this author has done. If his account of them be a just one, it must be very 
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dangerous to read them; and it would be a kindness to keep them out of the 
hands of the people. For he seems directly to charge all this upon the 
Scriptures themselves, and not upon the fault of those that pervert and 
abuse them. And yet this very consistent writer declares against locking 
up the Bible from the people, and that “‘ this is most unsafe, as it has put 
the people so far under the power of the clergy, as to involve them in the 
most gross ignorance and superstition, and the most absolute slavery both 
in civil and religious matters.”* Is not this plainly to acknowledge, that 
the being well acquainted with the holy Scriptures is one of the best pre- 
servatives against ignorance, priestcraft, and superstition, and a great ad- 
vantage and security to truth and liberty? And what then must we think of 
the attempt made by him and other deistical writers to expose and vilify the 
holy Scriptures, and destroy all veneration for them in the minds of men, 
which, if believed, must induce an absolute neglect, and even contempt, of 
those sacred writings? Ought not this, by his own acknowledgment, to be 
regarded as an attempt to bring us back into the most gross ignorance, 
superstition, and slavery ? 

As a farther proof of the author’s good-will towards Christianity, it may 
be observed, that he represents it as savouring of enthusiasm. And he 
explains enthusiasm to be ‘‘ a groundless persuasion, that the Deity dictates 
and impresses upon the mind of the promulger the subject-matter of his 
ministry, and therefore such ministry is supposed to be not of or from men, 
but of and from God.+” And as he here supposes Christianity to be the 
product of enthusiasm, so he elsewhere charges the apostles and first pub- 
lishers of Christianity with imposture. He represents them as capable of 
giving a false testimony to serve the Christian cause, and that they acted 
upon this principle, that ‘‘ truth in some cases may and ought to be dis- 
pensed with, and made to give way to falsehood and dissimulation.” And 
upon this he asks, ‘‘ How, then, will the miracles wrought by Jesus Christ 
and his apostles be proved to be other than impostures ¢ supposing them to 
be much better attested than at present they appear to be.” 

These, and other things that might be mentioned, may let us into the 
true spirit and design of this writer, and may help us to judge of the pro- 
testations he has made with great solemnity in the conclusion of his Farewell 
to his Readers. “‘ If any say, that what I have written is out of disrespect 
to the person and ministry of Jesus Christ, the accusation is false.” And he 
adds, ‘‘ as upon the Christian scheme, Jesus Christ will be the judge of 
quick and dead ; so I assure my readers, that in this view, and upon this 
consideration, I have no disagreeable apprehension on account of any thing 
that I have published to the world.§” 

Having given this general idea of our author’s work, I shall, in my next 
letter, offer some remarks upon those parts of his book which may seem to 
require a more particular consideration. 
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LETTER XIV. 


Some farther remarks on Mr. Chubb’s Posthwmous Works. The unfair representation he 
makes of our Saviour’s precepts in his Sermon on the Mount. His gross perversions 
of Scripture. His charge against it as uncertain, and as having been greatly depraved 
and corrupted by the Church of Rome, considered. Observations upon the attempt he 
makes to invalidate the proof from prophecy and miracles. The parallel he draws 
between the propagation of Christianity and the progress of Methodism examined. The 
falsehood of his pretence that the apostles quite changed the original plan of Chris- 
tianity, and that they laid a scheme for worldly wealth and power. His invectives 
against St. Paul malicious and unjust. He represents all religions to be alike with 
regard to the favour of God, and pretends to direct men to an infallible guide. 


Sir,—In my last I gave a general account of Mr. Chubb’s Posthumous 
Treatises. I shall now add some farther observations relating to some 
parts of those tracts which may seem to deserve to be more particularly 
considered. 

Of this kind is the attempt he hath made to expose our Saviour’s precepts 
in his admirable Sermon on the Mount, which is designed to teach the most 
pure and excellent morality. In several of these precepts, our Lord evidently 
maketh use of a proverbial way of speaking, short and comprehensive 
aphorisms, delivered in phrases, some of which may perhaps appear not so 
usual among us, but which were familiar to those to whom they were at first 
delivered. Every one knows that, in such cases, every expression is not to 
be taken in the utmost strictness, but the general intention is to be regarded, 
which is plain enough to an honest and attentive mind. But this writer 
seems resolved to take them in the most absurd sense he can possibly put 
upon them. Thus, he interprets the precept against resisting evil, which is 
manifestly intended to check and suppress private revenge, and to teach us 
that wise lesson, that it is better in many cases patiently to bear injuries, 
especially in smaller instances, than to give way to a keen and forward 
resentment and retaliation of them : he interprets this as if it were designed 
absolutely, and in all cases, to forbid us to shun or guard against the evils 
and injuries offered to us, and required us rather to expose ourselves to 
those evils. But this certainly could not be the intention of that excellent 
Teacher, who exhorteth his disciples to be wise as serpents in avoiding evil, 
as well as innocent as doves; and directeth them, instead of needlessly 
exposing themselves, when persecuted in one city, to flee unto another. The 
precept about loving our enemies is designed to restrain and heal that bitter 
and malevolent spirit which men are so apt to indulge, and to carry benevo- 
lence to the noblest height. It teacheth us, that no private enmities or dis- 
gusts should cause us to forget the common ties of humanity: that with 
regard to our enemies themselyes, we should be earnestly desirous of their 
amendment and true happiness ; and should be ready, when a proper oppor- 
tunity offers, to do them good offices, and to overcome their enmity with 
kindness, which is the noblest victory. But our candid author would have 
it to be understood to signify, that we should put no difference in our affec- 
tion and esteem between good and bad men, but should have an equal com- 
placency in persons of the vilest characters as in those of the best.* And 
because our Saviour speaks of God’s doing good in the methods of his 
common providence, even to the unthankful and the evil, he pretends that, 
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according to his representation, the perfection of the Supreme Being con- 
sisteth in his being affected towards all intelligent beings alike, and showing 
equal love and favour to the righteous and to the wicked ; than which no- 
thing can be more contrary to Christ’s manifest intention, and to the whole 
tenor of his teaching and ministry. Our Lord’s excellent discourse against 
anxious cares, and a distracting or distrustful thoughtfulness for to-morrow, 
he interprets as designed to recommend thoughtlessness and indolence, and 
absolutely to forbid that thoughtfulness and industry, which man’s present 
indigent condition, and the present constitution of things make necessary.* 
And the precept by which we are directed not to lay up for ourselves trea- 
sures on earth, but to lay up for ourselves treasures in heaven, which is 
plainly intended to check a too eager pursuit of worldly riches, and a 
placing our chief happiness in these things, he represents as if it were 
designed absolutely to condemn all worldly acquisitions, however lawfully 
obtained, and weil used and employed. In like manner, he interprets 
what our Saviour saith in a parabolical way, Luke xxi, 12, 13, concerning 
inviting the poor, the blind, and the lame; and which, as may be gathered 
from the context, by comparing verse 8, &c., was designed to rebuke the 
vanity of expensive and ostentatious entertainments, whilst the poor and 
indigent were neglected; as if it were his intention that all Christians should 
deny themselves the pleasure of ever entertaining, or being entertained by 
friends, relations, and those of their own rank, and were to confine them- 
selves wholly to the company, conversation, and friendship of the poor, the 
maimed, the lame, and the blind.+ Though it is very evident, from his own 
practice, that our Lord Jesus was far from discouraging an agreeable inter- 
course and conversation among friends, and the offices and entertainments 
of the social life. And I dare say, not one, either of the Jews or of his own 
disciples, ever understood him in this sense. 

But Mr. Chubb takes upon him to pronounce, that these and the like 
precepts are all to be understood in the most strict literal sense, and do not 
admit of any limitation, or any palliating interpretation to be put upon 
them. And he represents them as the proper precepts of Christianity, 
peculiar, as he expresseth it, to the Christian sect, and in which their 
founder’s honour is peculiarly concerned ; and pretends, that the observance 
of these alone, in the absurd sense he puts upon them, is what constitutes 
a true Christian. And as these are the precepts that are acknowledged to 
be peculiarly Christian, he thinks that from thence a judgment may be 
formed, whether there be any just ground for boasting, that Christian 
morals are much more excellent and perfect, than any other system of morals 
that hath been exhibited to men.{ 

Nothing can possibly be more unfair and disingenuous, than this conduct 
of our author. No man of candour, who considers the deep wisdom and 
good sense which appeareth in our Saviour’s discourses, can reasonably 
suppose that it was his intention to recommend such absurd instructions and 
advices as they must have been, according to this writers representation of 
them. Our Lord’s design in his excellent sermon on the mount, was not, 
as he himself declares, to destroy the law and the prophets ; it was to vin- 
dicate them from the narrow and corrupt glosses of the Jewish doctors. 
And what could be more worthy of a teacher sent from God, the great 
Saviour and lover of mankind, than to forbid the being angry without a 
cause, all injurious and reproachful expressions, all adultery and impurity, 
even in heart and thought; and to recommend purity, charity, meekness, 
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benevolence, the forgiveness of injuries, and even a rendering good for evil, 
and overcoming evil with good? to warn men against an excessive love of 
worldly riches, which hath in all ages been the source of numberless evils 
and disorders among mankind, and engage them to raise their affections 
and views to things of a far higher and nobler nature, things celestial and 
eternal? to direct men to a calm contentment and dependence on divine 
providence, in every condition, as the best preservative against those 
anxious distracting cares and solicitudes, which, when they prevail, destroy 
the relish of life? What our Saviour hath delivered on these, and other 
heads of great importance to the happiness of mankind, is comprehended in 
short maxims, strongly and closely expressed, which makes them more apt 
to strike, and more easily remembered; but without descending to particu- 
lar exceptions and limitations, which, for the most part, common sense, and 
the nature of the thing easily direct to. He, who was perfectly acquainted 
with human nature, very well knew that there was no great danger of men’s 
taking them in too strict a sense, and that they would be forward enough 
to find out limitations for themselves. And any one that impartially con- 
siders the variety of matters treated of, in that excellent sermon on the 
mount, such a vast extent of pure and noble morals comprised in so small a 
compass, and delivered with the most comprehensive brevity, will be apt to 
admire the wisdom of this heavenly Teacher, and to have a just dislike of a 
writer that could turn those admirable lessons to the disadvantage of the 
Holy Jesus, and the Christian religion. And I am persuaded, that any 
man who should treat the maxims and wise sayings of the philosophers or 
great men of antiquity, as this author has done those of our Saviour, would 
be regarded by all rational and thinkmg men among the Deists themselves, 
as a rude and impertinent caviller. What renders Mr. Chubb more inex- 
cusible, is, that he himself seems to have been very sensible, that those 
precepts were not intended in the sense he has thought fit to put upon them. 
For though, in what he calls Remarks on the Scriptures, he contends, as 
hath been shown, that no other interpretation ought to be admitted ; yet in 
another part of his Posthumous Works, viz. in the ninth section of his 
Farewell, where he professes to treat concerning the personal character of 
Jesus Christ, he produces these very precepts as instances of Christ’s figu- 
rative way of speaking, and plainly owns, that they ought not to be taken, 
nor were originally intended, in the strict literal sense he had put upon 
them. ‘To this purpose he particularly mentions the precepts of not resist- 
ing evil, of loving our enemies, and giving to every one that asketh.* And 
from thence concludes, that we must use our reason in judging of the sense 
of Scripture, and of our Saviour’s precepts, which will be readily allowed. 
The Scripture undoubtedly supposeth us to be reasonable creatures, and 
our Saviour addresseth himself to us as such. But it by no means follows, 
as he insinuates, that because we are to use our understandings in judging 
of the sense of Scripture, and all laws, that therefore our own reason could 
guide us as well without them,, and that these precepts are of no use, and 
that it is of no advantage to have them enforced by a divine authority. 

It may not be improper, on this occasion, to take notice of some other of 
his gross perversions of Scripture: a signal instance of this kind we have in 
the same tract, in which he makes so strange a representation of several of 
our Saviour’s precepts. Speaking of that noted passage, 1 John ii. 1, 2. 
My little children, these things write I unto you, that ye sin not; and if 
any man sin, we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the 
righteous ; and he is the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, 
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but also for the sins of the whole world. He observes, that “ this passage 
may be supposed to bespeak comfort and safety to a wicked Christian, i. e. 
to a wicked man who is a believer in Jesus Christ, and professes discipleship 
to him. And that it is but for a man to apply these words of St. John to 
himself, and the practice of vice is made easy to him.”* That this could 
not possibly be St. John’s meaning in this passage, is evident from the 
whole tenor of his epistle, and particularly from the words immediately 
following, in which he declares, hereby we do know that we know him, i. e. 
Jesus Christ, if we keep his commandments. He that saith I know him, 
and keepeth not his commandments, is a liar, and the truth is not in him, 
verse 3,4. Our author himself is sensible, that the interpretation he hath 
given of this passage, is not consistent with what St. John hath said in 
other parts of this epistle. But that gives him no concern; it will only 
show that St. John contradicts himself; which is what he would have him 
thought todo. And, therefore, with an unparalleled assurance he insisteth 
uponit, that the account he hath given of St. John’s meaning, is the true one, 
whatever St. John, or any other writers of the New Testament, in opposi- 
tion to this, may have elsewhere said to the contrary.” His manner of 
expressing himself plainly shows, that he is resolved this shall be St. John’s 
sense, contrary to his own imost express declarations, and to the entire 
strain of the New Testament; because he thinks it tends to expose Chris- 
tianity, though in reality by such a procedure he has only exposed himself. 
But he urgeth, that ‘‘if Christ be the propitiation for all sins, then the most 
wicked Christian must needs be in a safe and comfortable state; and even 
wicked Pagans and Infidels as well as Christians, penitent and impenitent, 
because God would not be so unreasonable and unjust, as to take double 
satisfaction for the same offences.’’ And in some other parts of his book, 
he inveighs against the doctrine of Christ’s being the propitiation for sins, as 
contrary to truth, and the eternal reason of things.”’+ But in all that he 
has said on this head, he either discovers a gross ignorance of the Scripture 
doctrine of Christ’s bemg the propitiation for our sins, or makes a wilful 
misrepresentation of it. Since nothing can be more evident than it is from 
the whole New Testament, that Christ’s dying for our sins, was not designed 
to free men from an obligation to holiness and obedience, but rather to lay 
them under stronger engagements to it; and that, according to the Gospel 
covenant, none can expect an interest in the benefits arising from Christ’s 
sufferings and sacrifice, and from his mediation and intercession, but those 
that turn from their sins by a sincere repentance, and who submit to be 
governed by his holy and most excellent laws. The doctrine of Christ’s 
satisfaction, rightly understood, is so far from giving the least encourage- 
ment to sin, that it tendeth to impress men’s hearts with the deepest sense 
of the heinous evil and malignity of sin, and of God’s just displeasure against 
it. Not only do those who teach that doctrine, as delivered: in the Serip- 
tures, insist as strongly as any others upon the necessity of repentance and 
personal holiness, in order to our acceptance with God ; but they maintain 
that at the same time that God promiseth pardon to the truly penitent, he 
taketh care to dispense that pardon in such a way, as to make an awful 
declaration of his hatred against sin, and to vindicate the authority of his 
government and laws. What can have a greater tendency to prevent our 
abusing his pardoning mercy, and to excite in us a holy fear of offending 
him, than to consider that he would not receive even penitent sinners to his 
grace and favour, without a sacrifice of infinite virtue offered up on their 
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behalf, consisting in the perfect obedience and sufferings of the great 
Mediator? And that it was upon the merit of his obedience and sufferings, 
that that covenant was founded and established, in which God hath gra- 
ciously engaged to accept of our repentance, and to reward our sincere 
though imperfect obedience with eternal life ? | 

Many other instances might be mentioned of Mr. Chubb’s strange glosses 
upon Scripture. He seems particularly to take pleasure in misrepresenting 
and exposing the writings of St. Paul. Thus, because that great apostle, 
in arguing against the false Jewish teachers, who insisted upon the 
observation of the Mosaic law and ceremonies, as absolutely necessary 
to salvation under the Gospel, urgeth, that if they were justified by the law, 
they were fallen from grace, 7. e. from the grace of the Gospel, and the way 
of justification there proposed, Gal. v. 4, he charges him with maintaining 
in the height of his zeal, that obedience to the law of Moses was incom- 
patible with salvation ; and that let men otherwise be never so good and 
excellent persons, this error concerning the obligation of the Mosaic law, 
would exclude them from the favour of God, and from eternal salvation. 
*“ And in this,” says he, ‘‘ the apostle must surely have greatly erred.’’* 
But it ought to be considered, that those Jewish teachers, whom St. Paul 
there opposes, are represented as men of corrupt minds, who acted from 
worldly and sinister ends and views, and who were not strict in keeping the 
law themselves, though they were for binding it upon others, Gal. vi. 12, 13. 
And the apostle there expressly declareth, that in Christ Jesus, or under 
the Gospel dispensation, neither circumcision availeth any thing, nor 
uncircumcision, 7. e. neither the observance nor non-observance of these 
outward rites, but faith which worketh by love, or, as he elsewhere 
expresseth it, the new creature, i. e. a real sanctifying change of heart 
and lite. See Gal. v. 6. vi. 15. 1 Cor. vii. 19. Again, he pretends that 
St. Paul represents the calling of the Gentiles as not originally designed by 
God, or as an effect of his goodness towards the Gentiles, but, as springing 
only from his having taken up a pique or resentment against the Jews, 
which, he says, ‘‘is a spring of action much too low, and altogether 
unworthy of the supreme Deity.”’+ But nothing is more evident, than that 
this apostle frequently ascribes the calling of the Gentiles to the free grace 
and gratuitous favour of God, and speaks of it in noble terms, as having 
been designed in the councils of the divine wisdom and love before the 
foundation of the world, Eph. i. 3, 4, 5, 6. ili. 8, 9. Farther to expose 
that excellent apostle, he represents it, as ifin saying, that if in this life 
only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men the most miserable, 1 Cor. 
xv. 19, he intended to signify, that the practice of piety and virtue is not in 
its own nature so eligible, or so conducive to the real satisfaction of this 
present life, as that of vice and sin. Nor will he allow that St. Paul in this 
part of the argument has any reference to the case of persecution; and yet, 
certain it is, that he most expressly refers to it, verse 29, 30, 31, 32. And 
his evident design is to signify the unhappy condition Christians would be 
reduced to, under the grievous persecutions to which they were then ex- 
posed, if it were not for their future hopes. But he especially finds great 
fault with St. Paul, for his doctrine concerning subjection to the higher 
powers, Rom. xi. 1-6, as if it were calculated for promoting tyranny and 
slavery. This he insists upon for several pages together, in two different 
parts of his Posthumous Works; and yet the apostle’s doctrine, rightly 
considered, is admirable. He shows, that obedience to the civil powers is 
a duty which Christianity enjoins; that it was not designed to exempt men 
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from subjection to their lawful governors, though heathens, or to relax the 
bands of civil duty and allegiance. He doth not meddle with the questions 


concerning the rights of senates, or particular forms of polity, but speaks of 


the duty of private persons, and therefore presses their obedience and subjec- 
tion, without restrictions and limitations; and to have mentioned such 
restrictions would certainly have been of bad consequence ; especially, con- 
sidermg the seditious dispositions of the Jews, and how they were then 
affected. But our author is not willing to allow that religion has any thing 
to do with obedience to our civil governors; and, in express Opposition to 
St. Paul, declares that government cannot be said to be the ordinance, or 
by the appointment, of God. He maintains that the proper argument for 
obliging men to subjection and obedience is not government’s being the 
ordinance of God, but its being necessary to the well-being of mankind. 
And does not the apostle manifestly urge this? He both raiseth our views 
to the original of government, in the authority and appointment of God 
himself, and pointeth out to us the proper ends of government, and its great 
usefulness to mankind, and excellently argueth from both these. So that 
he is far from what this writer here thinks fit to charge him with, a- falla- 
cious and injurious way of reasoning. 

He takes particular notice of the allegory* St. Paul makes use of, 
Gal. iv. 21, &c., and uses his utmost endeavours to place it in a most ridi_ 
culous light. Nothing can be more unfair and disingenuous than the account 
he is pleased to give of it; in which he entirely misrepresents the design and 
strain of the apostle’s discourse. But a particular examination of what he 
offers, with regard to this and several other passages of Scripture, would 
carry me too far. It is sufficient to observe, that a careful and unprejudiced 
consideration of the context, and a comparing one part of Scripture with 
another, might easily have set him right as to the sense of most of the pas- 
sages he mentions ; or he might have found his difficulties cleared by able 
and judicious commentators, if he had been as willing to have his objections 
satisfied as he was to raise them, or as a sincere inquirer after truth ought 
to be. Candid critics, if they meet with a passage in Homer, Plato, Aristotle, 
Tully, or any other celebrated profane author of antiquity, which at first 
view has something in it that they cannot well explain or account for, are 
very unwilling to charge the original author with nonsense and absurdity ; 
and think themselves obliged to use their utmost endeavours to find outa 
convenient or favourable sense of the passage in question. But with this 
writer, and many others of the same class, it seems to be a rule to interpret 
every passage of Scripture in the most absurd sense that can possibly be 
put upon it. 

Several passages were produced in my former letter, to which many others 
might be added, in which Mr. Chubb exclaims against the Scripture, as the 
source of endless contentions and divisions, as if it were to be charged with 
all the absurd and contradictory opinions that have at any time been grafted 
upon it.. This he represents as owing to its being “ expressed in a loose 
indeterminate way, which would be a defect in a human composition, but is 
scarcely supposable in the case of divine revelation.+” But it is no argument, 
that a thing is loosely and indeterminately expressed, that men differ or 
contend about the sense of it. This is owing’ to other causes. Supposing a 
divine revelation given to mankind, never so clear and determinate, it could 
scarcely be avoided, without a constant miraculous interposition, irresistibly 
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impressing and over-ruling the minds of all men, but that there would be a 
difference of sentiments and opinions among mankind about many things in 
it: and yet this would not hinder but that such a revelation would be of 
signal use for instructing men in things of great importance. The fallacy of 
such a way of arguing, as if men’s differing about any thing were a proof of 
its uncertainty, has been often exposed as what would banish all religion, 
truth, reason, and evidence out of the world. Yet this is a common-place 
with the deistical writers, to which they have recourse on all occasions. 
Many made use of it before our author: and since the publishing of his 
Works, a late right honourable writer hath been pleased to renew the 
charge. I shall not here repeat what I have elsewhere offered in answer to 
his lordship, and which will equally serve to obviate all that Mr. Chubb 
hath advanced on this head.* 

The same observation may be made with regard to his attempts against 
the sacred canon. He pretends, as others had done before him, that there 
is no proof that the books of the New Testament were written in the first 
age of the Christian church ; that there were many spurious Gospels in the 
primitive times, and that the Christians had no way of distinguishing the 
genuine from the false. These, and other things to the same purpose, he 
very frequently repeats in several parts of his Farewell to his Readers, as if 
he thought the frequent repetition of them would persuade his readers of 
their truth. But I shall not need to take any particular notice of them here, 


but refer to what was said on this subject in the fourth letter, where some 


account is given to the answers that were made to Toland’s Amyntor. To 


which may be added what hath been lately offered in answer to the same 


objections, when urged by the noble writer last-mentioned.+ 


Mr. Chubb hath also raised a great clamour about the corruption of 


Scripture. He layeth it down as a principle, that if God gave a revelation 
for the use of mankind, he would take care that it should be transmitted 
safe and uncorrupted to all succeeding generations; and would, by a parti- 
cular and constant application of his power and providence, have defended 
it from all injury, wherever it was promulged, and whatever language it was 
rendered into. He intimates that God ought to have punished with a sudden 
death, as in the case of Ananias and Sapphira, every man that had com- 
mitted any error, either in transcribing or translating it. And if this had 
been the case, the consequence would have been that no man would have 
ventured to transcribe or translate it at all. And this, no doubt, is what 
these gentlemen would wish ; but there is no necessity for having recourse 
to such extraordinary methods; we have sufficient evidence to satisfy any 
reasonable person, that this revelation is transmitted to us, without any such 
corruptions or alterations as can destroy the usefulness of that revelation, or 
defeat the important ends for which it was originally given.t This hath been 
often clearly shown. Our author, indeed, pronounces with great confidence, 
that ‘it is a thing abundantly evident, that the Christian revelation hath 
been greatly depraved and corrupted; that its pretended guardians have 
extracted the mystery of iniquity from it. And that we have received the 
books referred to from that grand fountain of corruption, the Church of 
Rome, who must have been naturally, and almost unavoidably, led to cor- 
rupt them, in those times of ignorance, to justify herself in all other corrup- 
tions and abuses.’’ This he frequently repeats, as his manner is, In several 
parts of his book, and it hath been often urged by the deistical writers ;§ 
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and it must be acknowledged, that if a general corruption of the Scriptures 
could have been possibly effected, none had so good an opportunity, or a 
stronger temptation to attempt it than the Church of Rome. And yet it is 
evident in fact, that they have not corrupted the Scriptures in those instances 
in which it was most their interest, and we might imagine also most in their 
inclination, to have corrupted them. There might be some pretence for 
such charge, if there had been any express and formal passages inserted in 
the New Testament, in favour of the papal supremacy, of St. Peter’s having 
been Bishop of Rome, the worship of images, the invocation of saints and 
angels, purgatory, the communion in one kind, against priests’ marriage, 
and in favour of the monastic vows, &c. But our author hath not attempted 
to produce any passages of this kind, and he himself has observed, that 
‘* the New Testament was not sufficient to support the weight of the con- 
stitution of the Church of Rome, and therefore its builders prudently annexed 
tradition to it.*” He also finds fault with their locking up the Bible from 
the laity, as what hath put them so far under the power of the clergy as to 
involve them in gross ignorance, superstition and slavery. Thus this very 
consistent writer, with a view to expose the New Testament, would persuade 
us that Popery is taught and founded there, and yet would have the Bible 
kept in the hands of the people as a proper preservative against it. 

The arguments in favour of the Jewish and Christian revelation, from pro- 
phecy and miracles, have always been looked upon to be of great weight ; 
and Mr. Chubb hath taken great pains to invalidate both these. With 
regard to prophecy, which is the entire subject of the seventh section of his 
Farewell to his Readers,+ he pretends not to deny that there may be true 
prophecy; that God may certainly foreknow future events, and may enable 
persons to foretell them: but he denies that the prediction of future events 
can be admitted as an evidence of divine revelation ; because a prophecy 
can never be known to be a true prophecy till it be fulfilled, and therefore 
can never be a proof or evidence, at the time of its delivery, because it must 
appear as yet uncertain. His argument here proceeds upon a wrong sup- 
position, as if the advocates for revelation maintained, that the mere predic- 
tion of a future event, even before the completion of it, were alone a suffi- 
cient proof, to those who heard the prediction, of the divine mission of the 
persons who delivered it. This was far from being the only proof that was 
given, either of the Mosaic or Christian revelation. They were both of them, 
at their first promulgation, attested and established by an amazing succes- 
sion of the most wonderful works, and which plainly argued an extraordinary 
divine interposition. Besides which, both Moses and the prophets, under 
the Old Testament, and our Lord Jesus Christ and his apostles, under the 
New, were enabled to give many express predictions of future events; some 
of which related to things that were to happen in their own time, and 
received a speedy accomplishment ; others related to events that were not 
to happen till some ages after the prediction, and these also received their 
accomplishment in the proper season. And this, added to the other evi- 
dences, exhibited a farther illustrious proof of a divine interposition in favour 
of the Jewish and Christian revelation, and shows that the first publishers 
of it were extraordinarily inspired of God; who, by the author’s own ac- 
knowledgment, can alone foresee and foretell future contingent events. It 
was wisely ordered that miracles and prophecy should go together, whereby 
not only the most striking evidence was given to the truth and divinity of 
the revelation, at the time when it was first promulgated ; but provision was 
made that there should be a growing evidence, which might acquire new 
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force and strength by the successive accomplishment of the prophecies, in 
the several different periods to which they refer. Indeed, if it were only a 
single prediction or two, the fulfilling of them might be looked upon to be 
accidental, and to amount to no more than a lucky conjecture. But a series 
of prophecies, such as is set before us in the sacred writings, many of them 
relating to things of a most contingent nature, removed at the distance of 
several ages, and which depended upon things that no human sagacity could 
foresee, must be ascribed to an extraordinary divine assistance. And it 
cannot reasonably be supposed that God would impart his own prescience 
to give credit to impostors, who falsely pretended to be inspired by him to 
deliver doctrines and laws to mankind, 

As to that part of the evidence of Christ’s divine mission which resulteth 
fiom the prophecies of the Old Testament, this had been fully considered in 
the controversy between Mr. Collins and his adversaries, of which some 
account was given in the sixth letter. What Mr. Chubb hath offered on 
this head is very inconsiderable. But he has one reflection that may deserve 
some notice; it is this: that, ‘‘ supposing those prophecies to have been 
fulfilled in Jesus Christ, they are not so much to be regarded as an evidence 
of the divine authority of the Christian revelation, as of the divine character 
of its primary promulger ; who, being a free being, must have been at liberty 
whether he would have faithfully delivered those truths to the world that 
had been delivered to him by his principal. And this, saith he, must of 
necessity be the case of all divine revelation.*”’ But, supposing there was 
a series of prophecy relating to a wonderful person, who was to appear at a 
time prefixed as a divine Teacher and Lord, and who was to erect a dispen- 
sation of truth and righteousness; and that his coming, person, offices, 
miracles, sufferings, and the glories that should follow, were described and 
pointed out by many remarkable predictions, delivered at sundry times, and 
in divers manners, all which were fulfilled in Jesus Christ, and in him only, 
this certainly must be looked upon as an illustrious attestation, not only to 
the divinity of his mission, but to the truth of the revelation he brought in 
the name of God. For it were most absurd to suppose that God would 
have inspired so many persons, in different ages, to foretell his coming and 
character as a divine Teacher of truth and righteousness, if he had not per- 
fectly foreknown that he would certainly fulfil that character, and fulfil the 
great trust reposed in him. And the preparing mankind for his coming by 
such a succession of prophecies, and pointing him out by the most glorious 
and peculiar characters, so many ages before his actual appearing, tended 
to give him an attestation of a most peculiar kind, and which was never 
equalled in any other case. | 

With regard to the prophecies of Daniel, this author thinks it is impos- 
sible ‘‘ that God should deliver a prophecy so darkly as that one man only, 
and he a prodigy, amidst the millions of men that have taken place since 
that prophecy was delivered, should be able to discover the true sense and 
meaning of it.+” Where he goes upon a supposition, which is manifestly 
false, viz. that no man, before Sir Isaac Newton, was ever able to discover 
the meaning and intent of Daniel’s prophecies. Many there have been who 
have laboured happily this way, both formerly and of late. And though 
there are several things in those prophecies that are attended with great 
difficulty, there are others of the predictions contained in that book which 
are so clear that the application of them is comparatively easy. And they 
have been wonderfully verified, in a manner which shows they could only 
have proceeded from that all-seeing Mind which presides over contingencies, 
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and clearly sees through the succession of ages. And the predictions there 
given relating to the Messiah, the design and end of his coming, and the 
desolation of the Jewish city and temple, that should be connected with it, 
are of such a nature as to give a most remarkable attestation to our Lord 
Jesus Christ, as the true promised Messiah. And it may be observed, by the 
way, that this shows the vanity and falsehood of another of our author’s 
suppositions, who pretends that the Jewish expectation of the Messiah was 
solely owing to the notion they had of their being God’s peculiar people, 
from whence it was natural for them to believe that God would raise them 
up a glorious deliverer, who should exalt their nation to the highest degree 
of prosperity and grandeur, and that the prophets humoured them in this 
their notion and expectation : for if it had been the case, the prophets would 
not have spoken of a suffering Messiah; nor would they have foretold, as 
they have done, his being rejected of the Jews, and the judgments which 
should be then executed upon that nation, and that the Gentiles should be 
partakers of the benefits of his kingdom. 

This writer, who seems to value himself upon thinking out of the common 
way, can see nothing extraordinary in the predictions relating to the calami- 
ties and dispersions of the Jews, and their wonderful preservation under all 
their dispersions and calamities, for a long succession of ages. And yet, 
certain it is, that their being so generally dispersed among all nations over 
the whole earth, and being still preserved as a distinct people, notwithstand- 
ing the unexampled discouragements, reproaches, and sufferings to which 
they have been exposed, is one of the most wonderful things, taken in all 
its circumstances, that is to be found in the whole history of mankind. And 
as it hath no parallel, its being so plainly foretold above three thousand 
years ago (for so long it is since the time of Moses, who first prophesied of 
it) is a most signal instance of a true prophetic spirit, and could be only 
owing to the inspiration of that omniscient Being, who declareth the end 
Srom the beginning, and from ancient times the things which are not yet 
done. 

I shall only take notice of one observation more, which our author hath 
made with regard to the proof from prophecy, viz. that it appears from St. 
Paul’s account, that the gift of prophecy was a distinct gift from that of 
knowledge, 1 Cor. xii. 8, 9, 10, and ‘‘ that they had no connection or 
dependence upon one another. And he thinks, therefore, that a per- 
son’s foretelling things to come, does not prove a superiority of know- 
ledge, and that the prophet’s knowledge extends farther than the prophecies 
he delivers.” But if we examine that passage of St. Paul, which 
he refers to, we shall find it is far from answering the end he proposes 
by it, v2z. to invalidate the proof from prophecy in favour of the Chris- 
tian revelation. The apostle is there speaking of the several gifts of 
the Holy Ghost, which were poured forth on many of the Christian 
converts in that first age, in various proportions and degrees, accord- 
ing to his will. One of these was, that of prophecy. It is not certain 
that by prophecy, in that particular passage, is to be understood the fore- 
telling things to come; for the word prophecy is sometimes taken in that 
epistle in another sense; but allowing it to be so, since it appears from 
other passages that such a gift there was in the first age of the Christian 
church, and it was what our Saviour had promised, John xvi. 13, in that 
case it must be said, that such a gift, if really conferred, could only pro- 
ceed from God, or his Holy Spirit. And as those extraordinary gifts, of 
which this was one, were communicated by the laying on of the hands of 
the apostles in the name of a crucified and risen Jesus, the conferring these 
gifts on any of the Christian converts may be justly regarded as a most 
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illustrious proof of a divine intermission in favour of Christianity, and of 
the divine mission of the apostles, the first authorized publishers of it. 

Having considered the principal things this writer has urged on the head , 
of prophecy, I shall take some notice of what he hath offered concerning 
the proof from miracles : this is the subject of his eighth section.* He will 
not allow that miracles can be any proof of the divine mission of persons, or 
truth of doctrines. What he chiefly insisteth upon to this purpose is, that 
the power of working miracles may be equally annexed to falsehood and 
truth. And whereas it might be objected, that God will not suffer miracu- 
lous power to be misapplied, because, were that the case, mankind would 
be greatly exposed to imposition; he answers, ‘‘ that when a miracle is 
once wrought, it must and will be in the option of the operator to apply 
that power as he pleases, either well or ill, nor could God prevent it, other- 
wise than by destroying his being or his agency.” But supposing, which is 
the present supposition, a real power of working miracles communicated 
from God, with a view to give attestation to the divine mission of persons 
sent to instruct the world in important truths, it is absurd to suppose, that 
he would continue that power to them, if they applied it to the comfirming 
of falsehood; or that he would have given them that power for attesting 
truth, if he foresaw they would use it in favour of falsehood; and in that 
case he must have foreseen it. With regard to the power of working mira- 
cles in the first age of the Christian church, it was not at the option of the 
persons who had that power to use it when or to what purpose they pleased. 
They could only work those miracles, when and upon what occasion it 
seemed fit to the Holy Ghost that they should do them. In which case 
they had an extraordinary impulse, which is usually called ‘“‘ the faith of 
miracles,” which was a kind of direction to them, when to work those 
miracles, and whereby they knew and were persuaded that God would 
enable them to do them. The proper use and design of those miracles was 
to confirm the testimony given by the apostles to our Saviour and his resur- 
rection, and the truth of the doctrines they taught as received from him. 
Nor can any one proof be brought, though he takes it for granted, that any 
false teachers in that age did, by virtue of any extraordinary gift or powers 
of the Holy Ghost communicated to them, work miracles to confirm the 
false doctrines they preached. On the contrary, St. Paul appeals to the 
Galatians themselves, as in a matter of fact which could not be contested, 
that miracles were only wrought, and the extraordinary gifts of the spirit 
communicated, in attestation to that true doctrine of the Gospel which he 
had preached, and not to that other Gospel, as he calleth it, which the false 
teachers would have imposed upon them, Gal. iii: 2,5. But I have else- 
where considered this matter at large, and shall not here repeat what was 
there offered.+ 

But what our author chiefly bends himself to prove, is, that the accounts 
given us of the miracles recorded in the New Testament are false or uncer- 
tain, and not at all to be depended on. To this purpose he mentions several 
of our Saviour’s miracles, and repeats the same objections against them, 
that had been urged by Mr. Woolston before, and to which solid answers 
had been returned. Every thing in the evangelical accounts that appears 
to him strange or extraordinary, he rejects at once. I cannot here enter 
into a distinct consideration of the several particulars he alledgeth. I shall 
only mention one on which he seems to lay a greater stress than any of the 
rest, and which he insists upon more than once, as alone sufficient to destroy 
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the credit of the evangelical historians. It relates to the account given of 
our Saviour’s temptations in the wilderness. It will be readily owned, that 
the fact referred to is of a very extraordinary nature. But a thing may be 
very strange and wonderful, and yet very true, and is to be received as 
such, if it comes to us vouched by a sufficient authority. And in this case 
the authority is sufficient ; for I think it cannot reasonably be doubted, that 
the account came originally from our Lord himself, since no other could be 
supposed to know it, and that it was well known to the apostles and disci- 
ples to have come from him. It is distinctly related by two of the evange- 
lists, St. Matthew and St. Luke, and referred to by a third, St. Mark. St. 
John, according to the method he pursues, of insisting chiefly upon things 
not mentioned by the rest, had no occasion to take notice of it. There is 
not the least reason to suppose, that the evangelists would have inserted 
such an account as this, if they had not been assured that the information 
came from Christ himself; and his authority is a sufficient warrant for be- 
lieving it; nor is our author able to prove, that there is any thing here 
ascribed to Satan, which he might not be able, or might not be permitted to 
perform. In what manner he pretended to show to our Saviour all the 
kingdoms of the world, and all the glory of them, we are not told, nor is 
there any necessity here of taking the word al in the strictest sense. But 
in what way soever this was done, concerning which we cannot pretend 
certainly to judge, this writer doth not know enough of the case to pro- 
nounce it impossible. ‘Supposing there are evil spirits, can any man take 
upon him positively to determine how far their power and ability may 
extend? And that there are both good and evil spirits superior to man, 
hath been the general belief of mankind in all nations and ages, and even of 
the best and wisest of men ; nor can a shadow of reason be brought to prove 
the existence of such spirits to be either impossible or improbable; though 
our author, in his great wisdom, has all along rejected all accounts where 
there is any mention made of angels or devils, with as much confidence as 
a he could clearly demonstrate, that there cannot possibly be any such 
thing. 

He frequently speaks of the weakness and credulity of the sacred his- 
torians, and represents the accounts given in the Gospels, and in the Acts 
of the Apostles, as mere fictions, more like Jewish fables, or popish legends, 
than real facts.* Yea, he expressly declares, ‘‘ that some of the popish 
miracles, though generally rejected by Protestants as fraud and imposture, 
are better attested than any of the miracles which were wrought, or sup- 
posed to be wrought in the first century. And that had the like strict 
scrutiny been made in former times that is at present, those ancient miracles 
would have been rejected.’”’+ But every thinking person will easily see a 
mighty difference in the case between miracles wrought before persons highly 
prejudiced in their favour, and in proof of the reigning religion, where 
power and interest are on their side, and where there is not a full liberty 
allowed to make a strict inquiry in the view of enemies themselves, and 
where the public prejudices lie on the other side, and power, interest, and 
authority are engaged against them. There will always be ground of sus- 
picion in the former case, not equally so in the latter. The miracles said to 
be wrought in the Romish church, are done in countries where Popery is 
the established religion, and has power, and the prejudices of the people, 
and an evident worldly interest on its side. And they are not performed 
openly in the view of Protestants and for their conviction, im places where 
there is a full liberty of examining into all the circumstances relating to 
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them. Whereas the miracles whereby Christianity was established, were 
done openly, and in the view of enemies able and willing to have detected 
the imposture, if there had been any; they were done to establish a scheme 
of religion, the most opposite that could be imagined to the prevailing pre- _ 
judices both of Jews and Gentiles, and even to the prejudices that had 
possessed the minds of the very persons by whom these miracles were 
wrought ; and when all the power and authority of the world, as well as the 
influence and artifices of the priesthood, and every worldly advantage, lay 
wholly on the other side. And yet, vast numbers were brought over to 
receive a crucified Jesus as their Saviour and their Lord, in that very age, 
by the evidence of those miracles and extraordinary facts, concerning which 
they had the best opportunity of being informed, in opposition to all their 
worldly interests, and their most inveterate prejudices. In vain then it is to 
inveigh, as this writer does, against the historians, and to pretend that 
‘‘ they were weak enough to give credit to any relations they might pick up; 
and had courage enough to put upon the world whatever might be put upon 
them.”’* For the things related by them are of such a public nature, that 
if they had been false, it would have been the easiest thing in the world for 
their enemies, of whom there were many, to have detected them ; which 
would have crushed this religion in its infancy. Our author himself is sen- 
sible how difficult it would have been to impose facts of so extraordinary 
and so public a nature, as those recorded in the Gospels, and in the Acts of 
the Apostles, in the very age in which the facts were said to be done. And 
therefore, without so muchas attempting to offer the least proof, takes upon 
him to affirm, that the accounts of these facts were not published till a long 
time after, when there was no body alive that could contradict them; and 
he declares, as positively as if he could prove it to be so, that they were not 
made public till the second century, which he represents as an age of fiction 
and forgery. This as what he particularly affirms concerning the accounts 
given in the Acts of the Apostles, though it is evident from the book itself, 
that it was written in the apostolical age, and before the second imprison- 
ment, or the death of St. Paul. In the second century, Christianity had 
already made a wonderful progress through the nations, of which there are 
unquestionable proofs. And by a strange absurdity, he supposes that the 
extraordinary facts, whereby the Christian religion was attested and con- 
firmed, were not published till that time, 2. e. that they were not heard of 
or made public, till long after the founding of the Christian church, though 
it was wholly upon the credit of those facts that the Christian church was 
founded. He pretends farther, that the accounts of these things ‘‘ were 
kept as a treasure in the hands of believers, not known to unbelievers, who 
therefore had it not in their power to confute them, or detect the fraud.”’+ 
And yet certain it is, that the apostles went everywhere preaching the reli- 
gion of Jesus to an unbelieving world. All those to whom the first pub- 
lishers of Christianity preached the Gospel, and published the accounts of 
the important facts on which it was founded, were at first unbelievers. And 
it was upon the convincing assurance they had of the truth of these facts, 
that they were brought over to embrace it, and that unbelieving Jews or 
heathens became Christians, or believers in Jesus Christ. And whereas he 
adds, that “‘ those facts were not published at or near the place of the per- 
formance, but in Greece, Italy, &c., where the people could not contradict 
them;”’ he seems not to have considered, that all these things were first 
published in Judea, where the first Christian churches were founded ; and 
that great numbers of Jews were converted in the place where all the facts 
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were done. It was not till after they had been published some years in 
Judea, that they were made known to the Gentiles; and in all those coun- 
tries where the Gospel was preached, there were vast numbers of Jews who 
had a continual correspondence with those in Judea, and went frequently to 
Jerusalem to the public feasts, and could therefore easily procure informa- 
tion whether those facts were as they had been represented. 

I shall not need to make any observations upon what Mr. Chubb hath 
offered against the accounts given by the evangelists of our Lord’s resurrec- 
tion. For as he has only enlarged on some of the same objections which 
had been advanced by the author of The Resurrection of Jesus considered, 
it may be sufticient to refer to what has been said on this subject in the 
twelfth letter. . 

Having considered the attempts made by Mr. Chubb to invalidate the 
argument in behalf of divine Revelation from prophecy and miracles, it will 
not be improper to take some notice of what hath been offered to take off 
the force of the argument, which he hath frequently urged from the wonder- 
ful propagation of Christianity, in behalf of its divine origin. He acknow- 
ledgeth, that “‘ it is improbable that Christianity should take place, and 
prevail in the world, and to the degree it did, or at least that we are told it 
did, supposing the history of Christ’s life and ministry to be a fiction.”’* 
But then, as if he had granted too much, he observes, that ‘‘ the present 
run of Methodism, without any miraculous power attending it, or any ex- 
ternal evidence to back it, takes off from the weight and force of the argu- 
ment.”’+ He often returns to this, and in several parts of his book seems 
willing to run a parallel! between the progress of Christianity and that of 
Methodism. But this only shows the strong prejudices of those who glory 
in the character of Freethinkers, and how forward they are to catch at the 
slightest pretences for setting aside the evidences brought in favour of Chris- 
tianity. For in reality there can be no reasonable parallel drawn between 
the one and the other. There is no great wonder in it, that professed Chris- 
tians pretending to a high degree of purity and piety, and to teach true 
scriptural Christianity, should make some progress, not in Pagan or 
Mahometan, or even in Popish countries; for I do not find our Method- 
ists take upon them to make many conversions there, but in a 
country where scriptural Christianity is professed and a full toleration 
allowed. There is nothing in this but what may be easily accounted for, 
without supposing any thing supernatural in the case. They do not pretend 
to new extraordinary revelations, nor appeal to any miraculous facts, as the 
French prophets did; in which case the failure of those facts might easily 
subject them to a detection: but they build upon the religion already re- 
ceived among us, and only pretend to explain and enforce the doctrines 
there taught. But the case was entirely different with regard to the apostles 
and first publishers of Christianity. The religion they preached, and espe- 
cially the great fundamental article of it, the receiving a crucified Jesus for 
_ their Saviour and Lord, was contrary to the most rooted prejudices both of 
Jews and Gentiles. It tended entirely to subvert the whole system of the 
Pagan superstition and idolatry; and also the pleasing hopes the Jews 
had entertained concerning a temporal Messiah, who should raise their 
nation to the height of secular dominion and grandeur. It was holy and 
self-denying in its nature and tendency, and was designed not to flatter, but 
to subdue and mortify the corrupt lusts and passions of men. It appealed 
to facts of the most extraordinary and public nature, and which could not 
fail being detected if they had been false. The first publishers of it were 
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not only destitute of every worldly advantage, but had the most insurmount- 
able difficulties to encounter with. They were exposed to the most grievous 
persecutions, reproaches, and sufferings, and had all the powers of the world 
engaged against them: that, therefore, they should be able, in such circum- 
stances, to bring over vast numbers both of Jews and Gentiles to the faith 
of the crucified Jesus, and that the religion they taught should, in spite of 
all opposition, prevail, and at length overturn the whole established super- 
stition, which had every worldly advantage to support it; this cannot be 
reasonably accounted for without supposing the interposition of a divine 
power, and the truth of the extraordinary facts on which it was founded. 

Mr. Chubb seems to lay a particular stress on the great change which, he 
pretends, took place in Christianity whilst in its most primitive state. He 
affirms, that “‘ the apostles set out upon two principles, which may be con- 
sidered as the foundation or corner stone of the Christian building. 1. That 
Christianity is a supplement to Judaism; and therefore was to be grafted 
upon it; and that the law of Moses was not to be abolished, but still con- 
tinued. 2. That the Gospel was a favour to be vouchsafed to the Jews only, 
and that to them only it was to be preached.”’ And he pretends, “‘ that the 
apostles were unavoidably led into these principles by their Master himself :” 
but that ‘in a little time they quite changed the original scheme or plan of 
Christianity, and dug up and destroyed the foundations they themselves had 
laid.”” And then he asks, ‘‘ How do we know in what instances they may 
be depended upon? and if they acted wrong in this, how does it appear that 
they ever acted right ?*’’ This he returns to on several occasions. But 
this whole matter is entirely misrepresented : it is plain, from several hints 
given by our Lord himself during his personal ministry, that it was really 
his intention, and the design upon which he was sent, to erect a new and 
more pertect dispensation than the Mosaical was, though it was not as yet 
a proper season to make a public declaration of it. That his Gospel was to 
be preached not to the Jews only, but also to the Gentiles; and that the 
latter were to be taken into his church, and to be made partakers of his 
benefits, and of the great salvation he came to procure. Any one will be 
convinced of this, who impartially considers the following passages, Matt. viii. 
10, 11, 12. xv. 10, 11. xxi. 43. John, iv. 21, 23. x. 16. The utmost that 
our author’s pretence can be made to amount to, is really no more than this; 
that the apostles, for some time after our Lord’s ascension, were not entirely 
freed from their Jewish prejudices. And supposing, which was really the 
case, that the Jewish dispensation was originally from God, and was de- 
signed to give way to the more perfect dispensation of the Gospel, for which 
it was preparatory, there was a great propriety in it that the change should 
not be brought about all at once, which might have been too great a shock, 
even to honest and well-disposed minds. The gradual method of unfolding 
the Christian scheme, and dispelling the apostles’ prejudices, instead of 
being aust objection, shows that the whole was conducted with a divine 
wisdom and goodness. And, their having continued for some time under 
those prejudices giveth a mighty force to their testimony, and furnisheth a 
manifest proof that the Christian dispensation was not of their own inven- 
tion, nor was owing to a sudden pang of enthusiasm; since it was with such 
difficulty that they themselves were brought to discern and embrace it, con- 
sidered in its proper harmony. And it was only owing to the strength of 
the overpowering light and evidence, that all their prejudices were at length 
overcome and dispelled. 

Besides the two principles mentioned above, Mr. Chubb has thought fit 
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to take notice of a third, which he also pretends was a fundamental prin- 
ciple of Christianity, as laid down by the apostles; viz. ‘‘ That the disci- 
ples of Christ were to have one common stock, or property, of which the 
clergy were constituted the trustees and directors.’. And he thinks, that 
‘ from this it appears, how groundless that pretence must be, that the 
apostles and ministers of Jesus Christ could have no worldly advantage in 
view when they went forth to preach the Gospel: whereas nothing can be 
more evident than that they had a fair prospect of, and a very plausible 
pretence for, gathering great riches into their hands, as keepers and ma- 
nagers of the church’s property or treasure.” This he is so fond of, that he 
insisteth upon it for several pages together.* And the author of the Resur- 
rection of Jesus considered, had hinted at the same thing before him, to 
show that the apostles were interested witnesses, and that therefore their 
testimony to Christ’s resurrection is not to be depended on.+ But all this 
is built on a false foundation, for there was no divine or apostolical constitu- 
tion obliging Christians to put their whole worldly substance into the common 
stock, and to commit it to the apostles as the directors. It appeareth plainly 
from St. Peter’s words to Ananias, that it was a matter which depended 
entirely on the free choice of the Christian converts, and was the effect of 
their voluntary zeal and charity; and it was an illustrious proof of the 
strong conviction and persuasion they had of the truth of the Gospel, and 
of those great and extraordinary facts by which Christianity was supported. 
This was the more remarkable, as it was at Jerusalem that this was done, 
soon after our Lord’s resurrection and ascension, and the extraordinary 
effusion of the Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost, and where they had the 
best opportunity of knowing the evidences of those facts. But whatever 
was done this way, in the extraordinary circumstances in which the first 
Christians were placed, it is manifest from several passages in the New Tes- 
tament, and particularly from St. Paul’s directions to the Corinthians, that 
this was not designed to be generally obligatory upon all Christians. See 
1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2. 2 Cor. viii. 9. And indeed it seems to have been peculiar 
to those at Jerusalem; for which, undoubtedly, there were particular rea- 
sons. And even there, so far were the apostles from claiming to themselves 
the direction of the public stock,.that they expressly refused to have any 
thing to do with the management of it, that they might apply themselves to 
their proper work, the ministry of the word. And it was given into the 
hands of persons of unexceptionable characters, chosen by the Christian 
society for that purpose, that they might impartially distribute out of the 
common stock to those that needed it, Acts, vi. 1,2,3. If the apostles had 
been actuated by worldly views they would certainly have chosen a scheme 
of religion more cunningly accommodated to the prevailing humours and 
prejudices of mankind. For what prospect could they have of persuading 
people to give up their treasures and worldly substance into their hands, by 
preaching up to the Jews a person that had been condemned and crucified 
by the chief. priests and rulers of their own nation for their Messiah, and 
preaching up to the Gentiles a crucified Jew for their Lord and Saviour ¢ 
Our author himself is sensible of this, and therefore, at the same time that 
he talks of the fair worldly prospects they had, he owns that these prospects 
must have depended upon their expecting success in their ministry, and 
upon their being persuaded that they had God and his promises on their 
side, and that Christ would be with them, as he had foretold, to the end of 
the world.t So that, according to his own way of stating the case, and, 
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indeed, according to the reason of the thing, their prospect of success was 
founded in the firm belief they had of the truth and divinity of Christ’s mus- 
sion, and of his resurrection and exaltation to glory. So inconsistent is this 
writer’s hypothesis, that, in order to make good his charge of worldly, interest- 
ed views against the apostles, he is forced to go upon a supposition of the truth 
of the illustrious attestations that were given to the Christian religion, and 
which he elsewhere endeavours to invalidate. And yet, supposing the 
apostles to have believed what their Lord had told them, they could have 
no worldly advantage to expect ; since he had assured them that they should 
be exposed to all manner of reproaches, persecutions, and sufferings, both 
from Jews and Gentiles, and should be hated of all men for his name’s sake. 
And this was actually the case: what the apostles got by preaching up the 
religion of Jesus is, in a very affecting manner, represented by St. Paul, who 
was one of them; from whence it is manifest, that never were there any 
persons exposed to a greater variety of hardships and sufferings, 1 Cor. iv. 
Dy 1112, 13 xv: 19) 82) 2°Cor“iv. 8,°9) 10 1 xk 2828: 

It is particularly evident that this last-mentioned great apostle could have 
no worldly advantage in view in embracing Christianity. His interests, 
reputation, and prejudices lay wholly the other way, and tended strongly to 
bias him against it. Nothing but conviction, and the power of evidence, 
could overcome his obstinacy; after which he became the most eminently 
instrumental to propagate the Christian religion in the world, of which he 
had been a most zealous persecutor before. And this seems to be the cause 
of that peculiar rancour and prejudice which this writer everywhere dis- 
covers against him. The best judges have admired the strength and close- 
ness of St. Paul’s reasoning ; this particularly was the judgment of one of 
the best reasoners of the age, Mr. Locke, who studied his writings with 
great application. But our author has thought fit to represent him as a 
loose, unguarded writer, who did not attend to his own argument, or to the 
subject. He frequently charges him with drawing wrong conclusions from 
his premises ; and that his Epistles were crude, indigested performances, 
which were probably sent as they were first wrote, without being revised by 
him; and that this sometimes involved him in confusion. He endeavours 
to give the most absurd and ridiculous turn possible to several passages in 
his writings ; some instances of which were taken notice of above, to which 
many others might be added. Not content with this, he represents this 
excellent person, who was no less remarkable for his humility than for his 
many other virtues, as a vain-glorious boaster, and treats the account which, 
with a remarkable modesty, and as it were by constraint, he gives of his 
labours and suffermgs, as a bravado, and past all belief.* He accuses him 
and St. James as guilty of the most gross and notorious dissimulation and 
hypocrisy, and represents him as the great author of pious frauds in reli- 
gion: and that he acted upon this principle, that truth, in some cases, may 
and ought to be dispensed with; and that, therefore, he and the other 
apostles were capable of giving a false testimony to serve the Christian 
cause.t But this certainly was not St. Paul’s principle ; he has condemned, 
in the strongest terms, those who maintained that it is lawful to lie for the 
glory of God, and to do evil that good may come of it; which is the 
great principle upon which pious frauds are built, Rom. iii. 5, 6. All that 
Mr. Chubb has advanced to prove the heavy charge he has brought against 
this great apostle is reducible to two facts. The one, is his saying before 
the council, that of the hope and resurrection of the dead he was called in 
question, Acts, xxii. 6. Upon which our author observes, that in this 
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‘“‘ he acted a deceitful part, and coined a lie to save himself, since he was 
not called in question about the resurrection, nor was this any part of the 
charge against him.*”” But that the preaching through Jesus Christ the 
resurrection of the dead, was one reason of the persecution which was raised 
against Christ’s disciples; and that this was what particularly excited the 
rage of the Sadducees against them, of which party the high priest, or at 
least many of those about him, and who were men of power and interest, 
appear to have been, is plain from the account given in the Acts of the 
Apostles, chap. iv. 1, 2,3. v.17. And it was very allowable for the apostle 
to take advantage of this, for creating a division among his adversaries, who 
were not themselves agreed what charge to bring against him. This is a 
proof of his prudence and address, and that he did not run upon his suffer- 
ings with a blind enthusiastic heat ; but it is no proof of his dishonesty. The 
other instance, upon which the charge of hypocrisy and lying against 
St. Paul is founded, is taken from what he did at Jerusalem, by St. James’s 
advice, in purifying himself in the Temple, Acts, xxi. 20—26.+ But if this 
had been fairly represented, it would have appeared that there was nothing 
in his conduct on this occasion inconsistent with honesty and _ integrity. 
What the Jewish Christians had been informed of concerning St. Paul, was, 
that he had taught the Jews which were among the Gentiles to forsake 
Moses, saying, that they ought not to circumcise their children, neither to 
walk after the customs, ver. 21. They represented him as having taught 
that it was absolutely unlawful for the Jews to circumcise their children, or 
to observe the Jewish rites. This accusation was false, St. Paul had not 
taught this; he only had argued against the necessity of observing that law, 
and had urged Jews and Gentiles to a mutual forbearance with one another 
in this matter. And what he did pursuant to the advice of St. James, 
showed that he did not look upon it to be then unlawful to observe the 
Jewish rites; and that he judged it both lawful and expedient, in some 
cases, to observe them, for avoiding scandal; and upon this principle he 
proceeded in circumcising Timothy. This whole matter had been set in a 
clear light, and the wisdom and consistency of the conduct of St. Paul and 
the other apostles fully justified, in the answers that were made to the 
Moral Philosopher. But Mr. Chubb repeats the charge, without troubling 
himself to take off the force of what had been offered for clearing it. 

After what hath been observed, it will be no surprise to find, that this 
writer represents the being converted to Christianity as of no importance at 
all, and that he frequently lets us know that he looks upon all religions to 
be alike, with regard to the favour of God. “‘ The turning from Mahome- 
tanism to Christianity, says he, or from Christianity to Mahometanism, is 
only a laying aside one external form of religion and making use of another, 
which is of no more real benefit, than a man’s changing the colour of his 
clothes, by putting off a red coat and putting on a blue one in its stead.” { 
And he elsewhere represents it as an indifferent matter, ‘ whether a man 
adopts Judaism, or Paganism, or Mahometanism, or Christianity.”” And 
what is more extraordinary, he would put this upon us, as St. Peter’s sen- 
timent as well as his own, and endeavours, after his manner, to prove it 
from that noted passage, Acts x. 34, 35, of a truth I perceive that God is 
no respecter of persons; but in every nation, he that feareth him, and 
worketh righteousness, is accepted with him. He pretends that St. Peter 
here teacheth, ‘‘ that faith, in any religious leader, or his ministry, is alto- 
gether supernumerary, and that he hath excluded both faith and infidelity 
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out of the case.”* As if the apostle there designed to tell Cornelius, that 
it was no manner of importance whether he believed in Jesus Christ or not ; 
which is to make him speak in direct contradiction to the very design of his 
being sent to Cornelius, and of all his subsequent discourse to him. St. 
Peter signifieth, indeed, in the words cited by this author, that whosoever 
in any nation, like Cornelius, truly feared and worshipped God, and prac- 
tised righteousness, should be accepted of him, though not belonging to 
the Jewish nation, or initiated into the Mosaic polity: but he certaimly 
never intended to signify, that the embracing Christianity was a matter of 
mere indifferency. Cornelius’s piety and good dispositions would have 
rendered him acceptable to God, though he had not heard of Christ; but 
when he had an opportunity of being informed, that very piety and fear of 
God led him to receive those significations of the divine will, and to believe 
in Jesus Christ, whom he hath sent. And the great importance and advan- 
tage of faith in Christ, in such a case, is evidently supposed in St. Peter’s 
whole discourse, who was extraordinarily sent on purpose to instruct him in 
it. This writer thinks proper to find fault with the author of the Acts of 
the Apostles, for laying so great a stress on the conversion of Jews or Hea- 
thens to Christianity, which, in his opinion, is ‘ of little consequence as to 
the favour of God, or their future safety, because if they were virtuous and 
good men, they were secure without such conversion, and if they were bad, 
vicious men, they were not secured by it.”+ But if they were good men 
before, and were thereby put in the way of greater improvements in good- 
ness, more fully instructed in religion, raised to more glorious hopes, and 
furnished with more excellent helps, and more powerful, animating encou- 
ragements to all virtue and universal righteousness; or if they were bad 
men, involved in gross ignorance and idolatry, superstition and vice, which 
was the general character of the Heathens when the Gospel appeared, and 
by turning to Christianity were brought to the knowledge and pure adora- 
tion of the only true God, and engaged to forsake their evil ways, and to 
live soberly, righteously, and godly in this present world ; and no others 
were accounted true Cristian converts ; this, by the author’s own acknow- 
ledgment, must have been a signal advantage. He himself had said a little 
before, ‘if the revelation referred to could furnish me with useful know- 
ledge, or with a better rule of life, or with more powerful excitements to the 
practice of virtue and true religion , than at present I am in possession of, 
and thereby I should be made a wiser and better man, then I acknowledge 
that such conviction would be beneficial to me in proportion to such im- 
provement.”’{ And this is evidently the case of the Christian revelation, 
wherever it is sincerely believed and embraced, and men give themselves 
up to its divine conduct. And therefore those to whom this revelation is 
offered, and who yet despise and reject it, are justly chargeable with great 
guilt. For it cannot be a slight guilt to reject the valuable means and helps 
which God hath, in his infinite wisdom and goodness, provided for promoting 
our spiritual improvement, and engaging and enabling us to work out our 
own salvation: nor can anything be more unreasonable than to pretend, as 
the enemies of revelation have often done, that because virtue and righteous- 
ness is what God approves, therefore faith is unnecessary, and of no conse- 
quence at all; the very contrary follows from it. For if moral improvement 
and true holiness be of such vast importance, then certainly the best and 
properest means for attaining to it are very needful, and to be highly valued ; 
and such are the means and helps which the religion of Jesus affordeth, as 
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laid down in the Holy Scriptures : and to reject those means and assistances, 
under pretence of obtaining the end without them, is a most absurd and 
criminal conduct, justly displeasing in the sight of God, and a most unwor- 
thy return to his infinite goodness. 

I shall conclude my remarks on Mr. Chubb’s Posthumous Works, with 
taking notice of a remarkable passage at the end of the eighth section of his 
Farewell to his Readers. After having done all he could to expose the 
Scriptures, and show that it is not safe to appeal to them, he draws this 
conclusion from the whole: that ‘‘ this shows the great propriety of our 
returning back to that prior rule of action, which is the ground and founda- 
tion of moral truth, and consequently of moral certainty; viz. that eternal 
and invariable rule of right and wrong, as to an infallible guide, and as the 
solid ground of our peace and safety, which rule we are too easily diverted 
from.”* He seems to speak here, as if Christians, and those that were for 
adhering to Scripture as their rule, had no regard to the rule of right and 
wrong, or to the nature and reason of things, which is a gross misrepresen- 
tation; and as if the Deists were under the conduct of an infallible guide. 
Particularly it is to be supposed, that he would have it to be understood, 
that he himself hath taken care to follow the infallible guide he recommends. 
But if we are to judge by the effect it has had upon himself, we have no 
great encouragement to entertain a very favourable opinion of the advan- 
tage we shall obtain by forsaking the Scripture, under pretence of following 
such a guide. For what is it, that his infallible guide has directed him to ? 
It has inclined him to deny a particular providence, or that God now inter- 
poseth in ordering or governing the affairs of men, and the events relating 
to them, whether with regard to nations or particular persons, and conse- 
quently has directed him not to make a dependence on providence, a trust 
in God, or resignation to his will, any part of his religion. It hath taught 
him not to expect any gracious assistances from God, or to apply to him 
for them. It leaveth him at a loss whether it be proper to pray to God at 
all, and inclineth him to think that it is the safest way to let it alone. Nor 
doth this guide inform him, whether men’s souls are material or immaterial, 
or whether they shall subsist after death, or shall die and perish with the 
body, or whether there shall be a future state in which God will call men to 
an account for their actions. Or if there shall be a future judgment, his 
guide leadeth him to apprehend that it shall extend but to a small part of 
the human race, and but to a few of the actions they perform ; that they 
shall not be called to an account for the blasphemies they may have uttered 
against God, or for any neglect of the duties that more immediately relate 
to the Deity, or for private injuries they do to one another, or for any 
actions at all but those which concern the public ; and how far these are to 
extend, he hath not thought fit to inform us. I cannot see therefore but 
that it is much better to follow the light the Scripture affordeth us, which 
giveth us clear instructions in these and other things of great importance, 
concerning which our author’s infallible guide, according to his account 
of the matter, hath given him no directions at all, or hath given him 
wrong ones. 

I have now finished my observations on Mr. Chubb’s Posthumous Works, 
which I have perhaps enlarged upon more than they really deserve. But I 
have chosen to do it, both because they seem to be of a dangerous tendency, 
and well fitted to do mischief, and have by some persons been very much 
extolled, and because there has been no answer, that I know of, given to 
those books. I do not love to make reflections that seem to bear hard upon 
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any man’s integrity ; but I think it cannot be denied, that, notwithstanding 
his great pretences to plainness and candour, and an impartial love of truth 
and liberty, there are very apparent marks of great disingenuity in his 
writings. The nature of this work would not admit of my entering into a 
more minute examination, but there are few things of consequence in his two 
volumes which are not here taken notice of. 


LETTER XV. 


Observations upon a pamphlet entitled Deism fairly Stated, and fully Vindicated. The 
author’s pompous account of Deism, and his way of stating the question between Chris- 
tians and Deists, considered. Concerning the differences among Christians about the 
way of knowing the Scriptures to be the word of God. The charge he brings against 
the Christian religion, as consisting only of unintelligible doctrines and useless institu- 
tions, and his pretence that the moral precepts do not belong to Christianity at all, but 
are the property of Deists, shown to be vain and groundless. The corruption of Chris- 
tians no just argument against true original Christianity. A brief account of Lord 
Bolingbroke’s attempt against the Scriptures, in his Letters on the Study and use of 
History. 


Sir,—Having considered pretty largely Mr. Chubb’s Posthumous Works, I 
shall now send you some observations upon a pamphlet, which, though 
originally written by another hand, is said to have been revised by Mr. 
Chubb, and to have undergone considerable alterations and amendments. 
It is entitled, Deism fairly Stated, and fully Vindicated, and was published 
in 1746. And as it hath been much boasted of, I shall distinctly consider 
both the account the author of it gives of Deism, and the attempt he hath 
made to expose the Christian revelation. 

In his account of Deism, he treads in the steps of Dr. Tindal, and it 
might be sufficient to refer to the remarks that have been made upon that 
writer’s scheme, of which some account was given in the tenth letter. But 
let us examine our author’s pretensions more distinctly. 

He tells us that ‘‘ Deism is no other than the religion essential to man, 
the true original religion of nature and reason.”* And because Christian 
divines have asserted, that the Gospel contains the true religion of reason 
and nature, he represents them, and particularly the Bishop of London, 
and Mr., afterwards, Dr. Samuel Chandler, as acknowledging that ‘“‘ Deism 
is the alone excellency and true glory of Christianity ;” and pretends that 
what he has cited from them proves that ‘“ Deism is all in the Christian 
institution that can possibly approve itself to the true genuine reason of 
man.’’+ And accordingly he declares, that “ every thing that is enjoined 
in the Gospel to be believed as.a rational doctrine, or practised as a natural 
duty, relating to God, our neighbours, and ourselves, is an established 
part of Deism.’’{ And through his whole book he supposes Deism to com- 
prehend every doctrine and precept which is founded in reason and nature, 
or, as he sometimes expresseth it, in truth and reason, 2. €. it comprehendeth 
every doctrine and precept that is true, and Just, and reasonable. 

That we may judge of the fairness of this writer in stating the point, it is 
proper to observe, that the thing he would be thought to vindicate, is the 
religion of those that call themselves Deists, and who reject revelation, and 
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oppose Christianity, This is the only Deism in question, and which it con- 
cerneth him to state and vindicate. But he has thought fit all along to 
represent Deism and natural religion as terms of the same signification ; 
whereas Deism, as we are now considering it, is to be understood, not pre- 
cisely of natural religion as comprehending those truths which have a. real 
foundation in reason and nature, and which is so far from being opposite to 
Christianity, that it is one great design of the Gospel to clear and enforce 
it; but of that religion which every man is to find out for himself by the 
mere force of natural reason, independent of all revelation, and exclusive of 
it. It is concerning this that the inquiry properly proceeds. Dr. Tindal 
was sensible of it; and therefore is for sending every man to the oracle in 
his own breast, as the only guide to duty and happiness, which alone he is 
to consult, without having any regard to revelation. And, accordingly, he 
frequently represents the religion of nature as so clearly known to all men, 
even to those that cannot read in their mother tongue, as to render any 
farther revelation perfectly needless and useless. But if the question be 
concerning natural religion in this sense, it is far from deserving all the fine 
encomiums which this writer, after Dr. Tindal, so liberally bestows upon it : 
he represents it as so perfect, that nothing can be added to it; and there- 
fore will not allow that Christianity can be said to be ‘‘ grounded on natural 
religion, or to be an improvement of it.” For he declares, that he ‘‘ can- 
not possibly conceive how an entire and perfect structure (which is the case 
of natural religion) can be only a foundation of a perfect structure, or how 
a perfect religion can be improved.”* Here he securely assumes the very 
thing in question; viz. that the religion which every man knoweth of him- 
self by his own unassisted reason, is so perfect as to be incapable of recelv- 
ing any addition or improvement, even from divine revelation ; which is in 
other words to say, that every man by his own reason, exclusively of all reve- 
lation, takes in the whole of religious truth and duty, which is founded in 
the nature of things, and knows as much of it already as God can teach 
him ; and that a divine revelation can give him no farther light or stronger 
assurance, relating to any thing that is proper for him to believe or practise 
in religion, than what his bare reason informs him of without it. 

Among the encomiums which our author bestows upon Deism, one is, 
‘that it is “no other than the religion essential to man;’’+ a phrase that he 
and others of the deistical writers seem fond of. But will these sagacious 
gentlemen undertake to inform the world, what kind or degree of religion is 
essential to the human nature? Or, if they could oblige the world with that 
discovery, is nothing valuable in religion but what is essential to man? If 
revelation discovereth to us some things of importance, which we could not 
attain to the knowledge of by bare unassisted reason ; or giveth us farther 
assurances concerning some things, as to which we were doubtful before, 
and setteth them in a clearer light; or exhibiteth a more complete system of 
duty; or furnisheth more powerful motives to animate us to the practice of 
it; must all these discoveries be rejected, under pretence that what we 
thus receive by revelation is not essential to man? Might not all improve- 
ments of every kind be discarded for the same reason? And so man must 
be left in his pure essentials. And then what a fine figure would the human 
nature make ? 

Besides this general account of Deism, our author takes upon him to 
exhibit some fundamental credenda of a Deist. And he might easily find a 
plausible scheme of natural religion, formed ready to his hand by Christian 
writers, and then put it upon the world for pure genuine Deism. Among 
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these fundamental articles of the religion of a Deist, he reckons the belief of 
a future state of rewards and punishments. But is this a point in which the 
Deists are agreed? Lord Bolingbroke every where sets up for a Deist of 
the first rank, and glories in that character, and yet he does all he can to 
weaken or subvert that which is here put upon as a fundamental article of 
the deistical creed. And Mr. Chubb, who, no doubt, would pass with our 
author for a true Deist, though sometimes, like this writer, he makes a 
great show of believing, not only the truth, but the importance of that 
doctrine ; yet in several pasages of his Farewell to his Readers, and especially 
in his fourth and fifth sections, where he treats professedly of this subject, 
setteth himself to show, that it is altogether uncertain, and incapable of 
being proved, and that the probability lies against it.* Thus it is that 
these gentlemen are sometimes willing to make a fair appearance with their 
principles, till persons are drawn in, and fully initiated in the mysteries of Deism. 
This author gives us twelve propositions with great pomp, most of which 
have nothing to do with the debate between Christians and Deists, and 
others of them are very ambiguous.¢ In his seventh proposition, he layeth 
it down as a principle, that ‘‘to govern our conduct by our reason, is our 
duty, and all that God requireth of us.” If the meaning be, that God 
requireth nothing from us but what we know by our bare unassisted reason 
to be our duty, and that if any thing farther be revealed to be our duty, we 
are not obliged to perform it, because we did not know it to be so, by our 
own natural reason, independently of that revelation, it is false and absurd. 
For when God requireth us to be governed by our reason, it must be supposed 
to be his intention, that we should take in all proper helps and assistances. 
And if he is pleased in his great goodness to give us additional discoveries 
of his will, and our duty for enlightening and assisting our reason, then cer- 
tainly we are obliged, and it is what reason itself, and the religion of nature, 
requireth of us, to pay a regard to those discoveries ; so as to believe the 
truths which he has been pleased to reveal, and to practise those duties 
which he has seen fit to enjoin: and not to do so would be highly criminal. 
The four last of his twelve propositions are designed to show, that reason and 
nature sufficiently instruct us without revelation, as to the methods of recon- 
ciliation with the Deity when we have offended him by our sins, and give us 
a certain assurance that God will reinstate us in his favour, upon our repentance 
and reformation. I have elsewhere considered this subject at large, in 
answer to Tindal, who had particularly insisted uponit.t At present I shall 
only observe, that though nature and reason seem to direct us to repentance 
and reformation in case of our being conscious of having offended God, and 
transgressed his holy laws, yet reason and nature could not give us certain 
information, how far repentance shall be available to avert the punishment 
we had incurred, or what shall be the extent of the divine forgiveness, or how 
far an obedience like ours, mixed with many failures and detects, and which 
falleth short in many instances of what the divine law requires, shall be 
rewarded. We do not know enough of God, of the reasons and ends of the 
divine government, and of what may be necessary for vindicating the 
authority of his laws, to be able to pronounce with certainty, by the mere 
light of our own unassisted reason, what measures his governing wisdom and 
righteousness may think fit to take, with regard to guilty creatures that ma 
have sinned against him. Will any reasonable man pretend, that God him- 
self cannot discover any thing to us, which it might be proper for us to 
know, relating to the methods of his dealings towards us, the terms of our 
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acceptance with him, or the retributions of a future state, but what we our- 
selves knew as well before? Or, if he should condescend to make discoveries 
to us of this sort, and give us assurances relating to matters of such great im- 
portance, ought we not to be thankful for such discoveries? Especially 
since it is certain, in fact, that men in all ages and nations have been under 
great anxieties and uncertainties about the proper means of propitiating an 
offended Deity. 

Our author mentions it to the praise of Deism, that ‘it is that religion of 
nature and reason, which was believed and practised by Socrates, and those 
of old,” whom he represents as having been ornaments to human nature.* 
Thus he seems to think it a greater honour to be a disciple of Socrates than 
of Jesus Christ. But why are we to be turned back to the religion of 
Socrates, who have a light so vastly superior to that which he enjoyed ? 
However he may be justly commended for having attained so far, consider- 
ing the circumstances he was under (though, in many things, he fell in with 
the established superstitions of his age and country), is this a reason why 
we should be sent to that philosopher to learn a right scheme of religion, 
when we have a far more excellent one in our hands, and recommended by a 
much higher authority? He was himself sensible of his need of farther 
assistances, and a divine instructor; and shall we who have that inestimable 
advantage, despise the light given us from heaven, and be desirous to return 
to that state of darkness and uncertainty, of which he complained, and from 
which he wanted to be delivered ? 

The remarks that have been made, will help us to Judge of those passages 
in which he pretendeth to give the true state of the question between Deists 
and Christians. ‘‘ The single question (saith he) between Christians and 
Deists is, whether the belief of rational doctrines, and the practice of 
natural duties, are all that is strictly necessary with regard to the divine 
approbation, and consequently human happiness?” + And again, when le 
professes to come to the point, he says, ‘‘ the grand foundation of the ditfer- 
ence between the Deists and the religious of all other persuasions is, whether 
any doctrine or precept, that has not its foundation apparently in reason or 
nature, can be of the essence of religion, and with propriety be said to be a 
religious doctrine or precept.”{ Here he supposes, and it runs through his 
whole book, that nothing can be properly said to belong to religion, but 
what plainly appeareth to the understanding of every man, without any 
assistance from divine revelation, to be founded in nature and reason. The 
question then, though not clearly stated by this writer, is this: whether God 
can make any additional discoveries, in relation to doctrines to be believed, 
or duties to be practised, concerning which, we had no certain information 
by the bare light of unassisted nature and reason? And if God hath made 
such discoveries, whether it would not in that case be necessary, that those 
to whom these discoveries are made, should believe those doctrines, and 
practise those duties? Whether because our own natural reason did not 
inform us of them without revelation, therefore when they are revealed to us 
we may safely and innocently reject them as useless snd unnecessary, and as 
not belonging to religion at all? Or, whether reason and nature do not 
require it of us as an indispensable duty, to pay a just submission and 
regard to the significations and discoveries of the divine will, concerning 
truth or duty, in whatever way they are made known to us? These are ques- 
tions, which one should think would admit of an easy decision; since nothing 
could be more absurd, than to lay it down as a principle, that God can 
make no farther discoveries of truth and duty, to be believed and practised 
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by us, but what all men know of themselves, by their own unassisted reason 4 
or, that if he should, we are not obliged to receive or regard those dis- 
coveries. . 

It is very usual with the deistical writers, and this author among the rest, 
to put the question, whether reason or revelation be the best guide, as if — 
there was an opposition or inconsistency between them. But the proper | 
question is, whether reason, left merely to itself, and with the many frailties, 
corruptions, and defects to which it is now subject; or reason, with the 
assistance of divine revelation, be the best guide to duty and happiness ? 
Revelation, indeed, would be of little use, if we were to take his account of 
it. He tells us, that by ‘‘ pure revelation must be meant that which is of 
such a nature as to be quite out of reason’s province to form any judgment. 
about it.—That matters supernatural are incapable of an examination by 
natural reason, or of being approved as reasonable; and that surely no man 
can be rationally convinced of what lies quite out of the reach of his reason- 
ing faculties to form any judgment at all about.”* This he frequently 
repeats, and seems to value himself upon this way of putting the case. But 
it is grossly misrepresented. None of the friends of revelation understand 
by it that about which we are not capable of forming any judgment at all. 
On the contrary, they generally agree that we must make use of our reason, 
both in judging of the evidences of divine revelation, whereby it is proved to 
be from God, and of the sense and meaning of its doctrines and precepts. 
But our author thinks fit to play upon the word supernatural, as if by it 
were meant that which is absolutely unintelligible and absurd: whereas a 
thing may be so far supernatural, that we could not have discovered it 
merely by our own reason without a divine revelation; and yet, when dis- 
covered to us, we may be able to forma judgment concerning it, and may 
see it to be worthy of God, and of an excellent tendency; and as such our 
reason may approve it. 

Having considered that part of the pamphlet in which the author pretends 
to give a fair state and vindication of Deism as opposed to revelation, I shall 
now take some notice of what he hath advanced with regard to the Chris-- 
tian revelation in particular. 

He says, “‘ the material question between rational Christians and Deists 
depends upon the proof that is made by Christians, that the Scriptures are 
a divine revelation, and the very word of God. For if this point be proved, 
the controversy is at an end.” But here he complains of the want of 
unanimity among Christians, in a point of such importance. ‘ The Roman. 
Catholics say, we know the Scriptures to be the word of God only by the 
testimony of the church. And among Protestants, some say they are known 
to be the word of God by themselves, to those only whose eyes the Spirit of 
God is pleased to open to perceive the characters of divine truth impressed 
on them. Others maintain, that they will manifestly appear to be the word 
of God by themselves, upon an honest investigation of mere natural reason, 
to any man who shall impartially exercise it about them.+” But if the 
matter be rightly considered, there is not so great a difference among Chris- 
tian writers about the way of knowing the Scriptures to be the word of God, 
as is pretended. Christians in general are agreed, that the extraordinary 
facts recorded in the Gospel are true, and that those facts prove the divine 
mission of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the truth and divinity of that scheme 
of religion which was published to the world in his name. They agree, that 
the Scriptures contain a faithful and authentic account of the doctrines and 
laws delivered by Christ and his apostles, and of the ‘illustrious attestations 
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whereby they were confirmed. That they were committed to writing by the 
apostles themselves, who were eye and ear witnesses of what they relate, or 
by their most intimate companions, and were published in the first age of 
the Christian church; the age in which those doctrines and laws were de- 


_livered, and the facts were done. That these writings have remarkable 
internal characters of truth and divinity in the goodness and excellency of 
the doctrines, the purity of the precepts, the force and power of the motives, 


that unaffected simplicity and impartial regard to truth which every where 
appear, and in the admirable tendency of the whole to promote the glory 
of God and the good of mankind, without any traces or views of worldly 
policy, ambition, avarice, or sensuality. And though some talk of these 
characters as discernible by the aid of the Holy Spirit, and others by the 
investigation of human reason; yet neither do the former intend to exclude 
human reason from having any concern in that inquiry, nor do the latter 
design to exclude the assistance of the Holy Spirit; since it is generally 
acknowledged among Christians, and is highly agreeable to reason itself, 
that it is proper to apply to God, the Author of light and Giver of all in- 
ward illumination, as Lord Herbert calls him, to assist us in our inquiries ; 
and, by purifying our souls from vicious affections and corrupt prejudices, 
to prepare our minds for a due reception of religious and moral truth. I 
add, that though some have talked of corruptions in the sacred writings, yet 
Christians are generally agreed that the Scriptures are transmitted to us 
without any such general corruption as to make any alteration in the doc- 
trines and facts, and that they are delivered down to us by a credible, unin- 
terrupted tradition, greater than can be produced for any other books in the 
world ; by the testimony, not merely of the church in one age, but in every 
age, from the time in which they were written; and not merely by any one 
party of Christians, but by those of different sects and parties; by friends 
and enemies. Any one that considereth the several things now mentioned, 
and which have been often urged by Christians of all denominations, by the 
best of the Popish as well as Protestant writers, who have appeared in 
defence of Christianity, will see that there is a more general agreement 
among them, in what concerneth the proofs of the divine original and autho- 
rity of the sacred writings, than our author seems willing to allow. 

With regard to prophecy and miracles, which are insisted on by all 
Christian writers as proofs of the divinity of the Christian religion, he will 
not allow them to be any proofs of it at all. Because they do not prove 
that ‘ the collection of tracts, commonly called the Bible, were written by 
the persons respectively whose names they bear: that the Deity immediately 
dictated to each writer the subject matter contained therein ; and that those 
books have been faithfully transmitted down to us without any corruption, 
alteration, addition, or diminution.”’* Mr. Chubb has the same thought, 
and seems very fond of it, for he has it over and over again in his Farewell 
to his Readers. But if prophecies and miracles exhibited sufficient creden- 
tials to the divine mission of our Lord Jesus Christ, and of his apostles, who 
published to the world the doctrines and laws of the Christian religion ; and 
if the Scriptures contain a just and faithful account of those prophecies and 
miracles, and of the doctrines and laws so attested and confirmed, and de- 
livered by those divinely authorised teachers ; doth not this lay a just foun- 
dation for receiving those doctrines and laws as of divine authority? As to 
their being written by the persons whose names they bear, and their being 
safely transmitted to us without any material corruption or alteration, this 
needeth no miracles to prove it. It must be proved by other mediums, such 
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as by the acknowledgment of all mankind are sufficient to prove things of 
that kind. If these writings can be traced up, as they certainly may, from 
our own times, by unquestionable evidence, to the very age in which they 
were written; and if they have been all along acknowledged to have been 
written by those to whom they are ascribed, and even the enemies who 
lived nearest those times never contested it; and if it can be demonstrated 
that, as the case was circumstanced, a general corruption of those writings 
in the doctrines and facts, if any had attempted it, would have been an im- 
possible thing; this ought to satisfy an impartial inquirer. And this is 
capable of as clear a proof as the nature of the thing can admit, and which, 
es hath been already hinted, is superior to what can be produced for any 
other book in the world. And the man that would doubt of such evidence, 
in any other case, would be looked upon as ridiculously scrupulous, and be 
thought to carry his scepticism to an unreasonable height. 

As to the subject matter of the Christian revelation, this writer is for strip- 
ping it of every doctrine that is founded in nature and reason : though there 
are several important doctrines of that kind, e. g. those relating to the attri- 
butes and providence of God, and a state of future retributions, which 
Christianity was manifestly intended to confirm and establish, and set in a 
clearer light. If we are to take his account of it, it consisteth wholly of 
speculative, metaphysical, unintelligible doctrines, which lie out of the reach 
of reason to determine whether they be true or false, or to pass any judg- 
ment at all about them; and of positive institutions, which he pretends, by 
the confession of Christian divines, are no constituent parts of religion.* 
_By saying they are no constituent parts of religion, he evidently intends that 
they have nothing to do with religion, and are of no use or significancy at 
all; whereas the divines he refers to, agree, that the positive institutions of 
Christianity do belong to religion, as valuable instrumental duties, which 
have a tendency to subserve and promote the great ends of all religion, and 
are, when rightly improved, of signal use and benefit. 

After having observed that many parts of Scripture are mysterious and 
unintelligible, he saith, that to suppose that God “ gives forth unintelligible 
instructions and propositions to his creatures, is to prove him, in fact, a 
mere trifler.”’+ And he urges, that “ as certain as a Being of perfect rec- 
titude has given a revelation, so certain it is that not any thing in that reve- 
lation can be found, on a strict inquiry, unrevealed, 7. e. not understood by 
men of learning, penetration, diligence and industry.”{ The design of this 
is to insinuate, that if there be any one thing in the Bible, even in the pro- 
phetical parts of it, which is not understood by men of learning and dili- 
gence, the whole is false; or, if there be any circumstance in the revelation 
obscure, it cannot be a true divine revelation. But may it not reasonably 
be supposed, that in a revelation designed not merely for any one particular 
age, but for the use of mankind in every succeeding age, as there are many 
things, and those of the greatest importance, sufficiently clear and intelligible 
at all times, so there may be some things not well understood at one time, 
which afterwards are cleared up, by farther inquiry, or a more diligent 
search, or by comparing predictions with events? Or, may not things which 
are revealed to us, as far as it is necessary they should be so, yet have some 
things attending them, the manner of which we are not able clearly to ex- 
plain and understand ? Is not this the case of many important points of what 
is called natural religion, relating to the providence and attributes of God, 
the divine eternity, immensity, omniscience, the creation of the world, &c. ? 
And must we reject what we do understand, and the great usefulness of 
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which we clearly apprehend, because there is something relating to it which 
we cannot distinctly conceive ? 

As to the objections he makes against some particular doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, as unintelligible and absurd, or at least as absolutely useless, this 
entirely depends upon the strange and unfair representation he has been 
pleased to make of them. Thus he supposes Christians to maintain it as a 
doctrine of Scripture, that ‘‘an original, uncompounded, immaterial and 
pure spirit, should, like one of the derived, compounded, material, human 
species, have a son.’’* As if Christians understood God’s having a Son 
in the same gross, literal, and carnal sense, in which one man begets 
another. 

He pronounces, that “‘ the supposed satisfaction for sin, by Christ’s death, 
is a doctrine entirely repugnant to reason, and as such ought to be rejected 
with scorn.”’+ Mr. Chubb has passed the same censure upon it, which is 
owing to the absurd light in which he has thought fit to represent it, con- 
cerning which, see before, p. 141. But the doctrine of our redemption and 
reconciliation, through the obedience and sufferings of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
considered as taught in the holy Scriptures, hath nothing in it but what is 
worthy of God, and of an excellent tendency. 

He mentions another doctrine, which he owns to be intelligible enough, 
but represents it as good for nothing, and as of no more consequence to the 
world in general, than there being a burning mountain in the kingdom of 
Naples is an advantage to the people of England. And he thinks “ it is 
greatly improbable that God should especially interpose to acquaint the 
world with what mankind would do altogether as well without.” The doc- 
trine he here refers to is that of God’s judging the world by Jesus Christ. 
But this, rightly considered, is a noble part of the Gospel scheme, and 
capable of being improved to the most excellent purposes. It renders the 
whole harmonious and consistent, in that the same glorious and divine 
Person by whom God made the world, and by whom, as the great instru- 
ment, he carried on his gracious designs for recovering mankind from their 
ruinous and lost estate, is appointed to be the Judge of all men, and Dis- 
penser of future retributions. And what farther shows the propriety of ap- 
pointing Christ to be the Judge is, that this is the last perfective act of the 
kingdom and dominion committed to him as Mediator, and that it is to be 
regarded as a reward of his amazing humiliation and self-abasement, and of 
his unparalleled obedience and sufferings in our nature, in compliance with 
his heavenly Father’s will. To which it may be added, that nothing can be 
fuller of comfort to good men, than that the benevolent Saviour of mankind 
will judge the world in the Father’s name; since it yields a satisfactory 
proof that it is the will of God that the judgment should be conducted, not 
with the utmost rigour of unallayed justice, but with great equity; so as to 
make all proper allowances for human weakness and infirmity, as far as is 
consistent with unbiassed truth and righteousness. And at the same time it 
hath a manifest tendency to strike an awe into the impenitent rejecters of 
the divine grace and goodness, to consider that they must be accountable to 
that Lord and Saviour whom they rejected and despised. What a mighty 
enforcement must it give to his authority and laws, that he himself shall call 
us to an account as to our obedience or disobedience to those laws, and will 
have it in his power to fulfil his own glorious promises to them that believe 
and obey him, and to execute his awful threatenings against the finally 
impenitent and disobedient ! 

There are several other things he repeats which are urged by almost every 
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deistical writer, and which I have had occasion frequently to mention, such 
as the contradictory interpretations put on several passages of Scripture, 
different translations, errors of transcribers, &c. But that which he seems 
to lay a particular stress upon, is the corruption of Christians. He speaks of 
the abominable wickedness that has rode triumphant in the Christian world. 
And that “‘ the Americans have too much reason to consider the coming of 
Christians and Christianity among them as the greatest evil and curse that 
ever befell them.”* But if professed Christians have made religion a cover 
for their ambition, avarice, and cruelty, Christianity is not accountable for 
this. And whosoever considers the best accounts of the Americans before 
Christianity came among them, their gross ignorance and barbarity, their 
human sacrifices, and the abominable vices and customs which prevailed 
among them,+ must be sensible that if the pure religion of Jesus, as taught 
in the Gospel, by Christ and his apostles, had been published and received 
among them in its genuine purity and simplicity, it would have been the 
happiest thing that could have befallen them. ‘And the greatest fault is, 
that little care has been taken to instruct them and the other heathen 
nations, in the true Christian religion, as delivered in the holy Scriptures. 
Notwithstanding the corruptions so complained of in the Christian world, it 
is undeniable, that what there is of knowledge and true religion among men, 
is principally where Christianity is professed. But if all were true, that is 
pretended, concerning the depravity of those that call themselves Christians, 
it would only prove that they are very much fallen from the religion they 
profess, but not that Christianity itself is false, or was not originally from 
God. Whilst it can be shown, as it may be, with the utmost evidence, that 
considered in itself, and as contained in the Scriptures, it is of the most 
excellent tendency, and that the uniform design of its doctrines, precepts, 
promises, and threatenings, is to promote the cause of virtue and righteous- 
ness in the world, and to reclaim men from vice and wickedness; it is 
certainly very unreasonable and unfair to make Christianity answerable for 
the abuses and corruptions it condemneth. If every thing must be rejected, 
which hath been abused, government and civil polity, knowledge and 
literature, religion, liberty, and reason itself, must be discarded. 

One of the most remarkable things in the tract we are now considering is, 
that the author will not allow that the moral precepts of Christianity properly 
belong to it at all, or make any part of the Christian religion. He pretends, 
that Christian divines, in order to render Christianity amiable, have decked 
her with the graceful ornaments of moral precepts ; whereas, in Christianity, 
the moral precepts are but borrowed ware, the property of the Deists, and as 
much distinguished from Christianity, as Christianity is from Mahometanism. 
Thus he hath found out an admirable expedient to strip Christianity of what 
hath been hitherto esteemed one of its principal glories: the holy and excel- 
lent precepts, which the great Author of our religion taught and enjoined in 
the name of God, and to enforce which, by the most weighty and important 
motives, was one great design’ of his and his apostles ministry, do not, it 
seems, belong to Christianity at all. Moral precepts, according to this 
writer, make no part of divine revelation, and of the scheme of religion 
delivered in the Gospel; though to clear and show them in their just extent, 
and enforce them by a divine authority, and by the most prevailing motives, 
seems to be one of the noblest ends for which a divine revelation could be 
given to mankind. Supposing, which was really the case, that the world 
was sunk into an amazing darkness and corruption, there was nothing that 
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was more wanted than to have a pure system of morals, containing the 
whole of our duty with respect to God, our neighbours, and ourselves, 
delivered not as the opinions of wise men and philosophers, but as the laws 
of God himself, and enforced by all the sanctions of a divine authority, and 
by all the charms of the divine grace and goodness. This is what hath been 
done by the Christian revelation; and its great usefulness to this purpose, 
and the need the world stood in of it, is excellently represented by Mr. 
Locke, in his Reasonableness of Christianity,* quoted at large by Dr. 
Benson, in his remarks on this pamphlet, who very justly observes, that this 
great man had fully obviated before-hand, all that the author of Deism Sairly 


_ Stated hath advanced on this subject. 


The last argument he urgeth against the Christian revelation, is drawn 
from its not having been universally spread in all ages and nations. I shall 
not say any thing here to this objection, which hath been often repeated and 
answered. It had been particularly insisted upon by Dr. Tindal, and was 
fully considered in the answers that were made to him. Some notice was 
taken of it in the observations on Lord Herbert’s scheme.¢ And it may be 
observed, as Mr. Chubb himself seems to think, that no great stress should 
be laid upon it; and he will not take upon him to affirm, that the non- 
universality of a revelation is a just objection against its divinity. 

Soon after Deism fairly Stated, &c. appeared, Dr. Benson published 
animadversions upon it, in the second edition of the Reasonadbleness of 
Christianity, as delivered in the Scriptures. London, 1746. To which there 
is added an appendix, in which he solidly vindicates the arguments he had 
offered in his Reasonableness of Christianity, &c. against the exceptions of 
this writer ; and charges him not only with false reasonings, but with gross 
misrepresentations. The same charge is urged against him in a tract 
published by the Rev. Mr. Capel Berrow, though without his name, entitled 
Deism not Consistent with the Religion of Nature and Reason, wherein are 
Obviated the most Popular Objections brought against Christianity, those 
especially which are urged by a Moral Philosopher, in a late extraordinary 
pamhlet, styled Deism fairly Stated and fully Vindicated, in a letter to 
a friend. London, 1751. There were other answers to Deism Sairly 
Stated, which I have not seen. I shall conclude my reflections upon it with 
observing, that this pamphlet furnishes remarkable instances to verify the 
observation I had occasion to make before,§ concerning the unfair conduct 
of the deistical writers, and the strange liberties they take in misrepresenting 
the sense of the Christian writers whom they quote. 

It may not be improper here to take some notice of the attempt made 
against the authority of the sacred writings in Lord Bolingbroke’s 
Letters on the Study and Use of History. In some of those letters he hath 
used his utmost efforts to subvert the credit of the Scripture history. But 
the method he has made use of to this purpose seems not to be well chosen, 
nor consistent with itself. A principal reason which his lordship produces 
to invalidate the credit and authority of the Old Testament history is, that 
the Greeks were not acquainted with it; and that their accounts, particularly 


with regard to the Assyrian empire, do not agree with the accounts 


given of it in Scripture. And yet he himself has taken great pains to 
show, that the ancient Greeks were fabulous writers, and that their accounts 
of ancient times, either with regard to other nations, or their own, are not 
to be depended on. And, accordingly, he hath let us know, that if they 
had perfectly agreed with the accounts given in the Jewish Scriptures, he 
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would have had very little regard to them, and would not have looked upon 
this to be any argument of their truth. Many learned writers have produced 
testimonies from heathen authors, tending to strengthen some remarkable 
passages in the Scripture history. This, his lordship finds great fault with, 
and chargeth it as a most partial and absurd conduct to admit the testimony 
of the heathen writers, if they happen, at any time, to agree with the Scrip- 
ture accounts, and to reject their testimony when against them. But if the 
matter be fairly weighed, there is nothing in this but what is very reasonable. 
For, considering the strong prejudices of the Heathens against the Jews, 
whose whole religion and policy were so opposite to theirs, it is evident that 
no great stress can be laid upon what they say against them, and their 
history; and yet if any thing be found in their writings, which tendeth to 
confirm the facts recorded in the Jewish sacred books, it is just to take 
advantage of this; since it is plain this could not be owing to any favourable 
prepossession towards the Jews, or their histories, but to the force of truth, 
or to some traditions which they looked upon as authentic. For though the 
testimonies of enemies are not much to be regarded, when they are to the 
prejudice of those for whom they have a declared aversion, yet the testimony 
of enemies, in favour of those to whom they are known to be enemies, hath 
been always looked upon to be of great weight. 

In order to mvalidate the Scripture history, his lordship has thought fit 
to repeat what had been often mentioned by the writers on that side, that 
the Jewish sacred books were lost in the Babylonish captivity ; that there 
have been such corruptions and alterations in the copies, that there can be 
no dependence upon them; that there is no proof of the Gospels having 
been written in the apostolic age; that they were not distinguished from 
the spurious Gospels; that there had been formerly evidence against Chris- 
tianity, but that it was destroyed ; that the Christian clergy, through whose 
_hands the Scriptures have been transmitted to us, were guilty of numberless 
frauds and corruptions; and that the many differences among Christians 
about the sense of Scripture, show that it is absolutely uncertain, and that 
there is now no certain standard of Christianity at all. These and other 
objections which his lordship hath displayed with no small ostentation, I 
shall not here take any particular notice of, having considered and obviated 
them in the Reflections on Lord Bolingbroke’s Letters on the Study and Use 
of History, especially as far as they relate to Christianity and the Holy 
Scriptures, published in London, 8vo. 1753.* About the same time the 
Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Clogher pubished A Vindication of the 
Histories of the Old and New Testament, in answer to the Objections of 
the late Lord Bolingbroke, in which he hath both detected and exposed 
several mistakes his lordship had fallen into with respect to other ancient 
authors whom he cites, and hath vindicated the sacred writings against the 
attempts made in those letters to invalidate their credit and divine authority. 
These, with Mr. Harvey’s Remarks on Lord Bolingbroke’s Letters—as far 
as they relate to the History of the Old Testament, are the only answers 
I have seen to his lordship’s Letters on the Study and Use of History. But 
we shall soon have occasion to return to this noble lord, who afterwards, 
in his posthumous works, appeared still more openly against the Christian 
cause, and even against what have been hitherto accounted some of the 
most important principles of natural religion. 


* These Reflections are to be found in the latter part of this work, to which the 
reader is referred. 
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LETTER XVI. 


Mr. Hume, a subtle and ingenious writer, but extremely sceptical and fond of novelty. 
He proposes to free metaphysics from that jargon and obscurity which have served only 
as a shelter to superstition and error. His doctrine concerning the relation of cause 
and effect examined. He declares that the knowledge of this relation is of the highest 
importance, and that all our reasons concerning matter of fact and experience, and 
concerning the existence of any being, are founded upon it. Yet he sets himself to 
show, that there is no real connection between cause and effect, and that there can be 
no certain, nor even probable reasoning from the one to the other. Reflections upon 
the great absurdity and pernicious consequences of this scheme. The inconsistencies 
this writer hath fallen into. 


Srr,—I now send you some observations upon Mr. Hume, an ingenious 
writer, who appeared against the Christian cause, and that in a manner 
which seems to have something new in it, and different from what 
others had written before him, especially in what he calls his Philosophical 
Essays concerning Human Uuderstanding. The second edition of this book, 
with additions and corrections, which is what I have now before me, was 
published in London, 1750. This gentleman must be acknowledged to be 
a subtle writer, of a very metaphysical genius, and has a neat and agree- 
able manner of expression. But it is obvious to every judicious reader, that 
_he hath, in many instances, carried scepticism to an unreasonable height ; and 
seemeth everywhere to affect an air of making new observations and dis- 
coveries. His writings seem, for the most part, to be calculated rather to 
amuse, or even confound, than to instruct and enlighten the understanding. 
And there are not a few things in them, which strike at the foundation of 
natural, as well as the proofs and evidences of revealed religion. This ap- 
peareth to me to be, in a particular manner, the character of his Philoso- 
phical Essays. And you will, perhaps, be of the same opinion, when you 
have considered the remarks I now send you. 

If we were to form a judgment of these essays, from the account he him- 
self is pleased to give of them, and of his intention in writing them, our 
notion of them would be highly to their advantage. Having taken notice of 
the abstractedness of metaphysical speculations, he says, that he has, ‘ in 
the following essays, endeavoured to throw some light upon subjects, from 
which uncertainty has hitherto deterred the wise, and obscurity the igno- 
rant.’”” He proposes, ‘‘ to unite the boundaries of the different species of 
philosophy, by reconciling profound inquiry with clearness, and truth with 
novelty ;” and thinks “ it will be happy, if, reasoning in this easy manner, 
he can undermine the foundations of an abstruse philosophy, which seems 
to have served hitherto only as a shelter to superstition, and a cover to 
absurdity and error.”* He undertakes to ‘ banish all that jargon, which 
has so long taken possession of metaphysical reasonings, and drawn such 
disgrace upon them.’”’+ And after having represented all the received Sys- 
tems of philosophy, and all common theories, as extremely defective, ‘he 
promises to ‘‘ avoid all jargon and confusion in treating of such subtle 
and profound subjects.’’} 

That part of these essays, which IJ shall first take notice of, and which is 
indeed of a very uncommon strain, and seems to lie at the foundation of 
many of those extraordinary things which he afterwards advances, is what 
he proposes to consider, p. 47, et seg., where he observes, that “ it is a 
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subject worthy curiosity, to inquire what is the nature of that evidence, 
which assures us of any real existence and matter of fact, beyond the present 
testimony of our senses, or the records of our memory.” He observes, 
that “ this part of philosophy has been little cultivated either by the ancients 
or moderns.”’ But though it is difficult, it may be ‘‘ useful, by destroying 
that implicit faith and credulity, which is the bane of all reasoning and free 
inquiry.”’* After such a pompous profession, one would be apt to expect 
something extremely deserving of our attention. Let us therefore examine 
into his scheme, that we may know what it really is; and then our way 
will be clear to make the necessary remarks upon it. 

He observes, that ‘ the relation of cause and effect is necessary to the 
subsistence of our species, and the regulation of our conduct in every Cir- 
cumstance and occurrence of human life. Without this, we should never 
have been able to adjust means to ends, nor employ our rational powers 
either to the producing of good, or avoiding of evil.”+ And, accordingly, 
he expressly declares, that ‘‘ if there be any relation, any object, which it 
imports us to know perfectly, it is that of cause and effect. On this we 
found all our reasonings, concerning matter of fact and experience ; and by 
this alone we retain any assurance concerning objects that are removed from 
the present testimony of our memory and senses;” and that the existence 
of any being can only be known by arguments from its cause, or its effect.’’f 
It appeareth then, that by his own acknowledgment, it is of the highest 
importance to know the relation ‘of cause and effect. Let us now see what. 
instruction he gives us with regard to that relation. 

He absolutely denies, that this relation can possibly be known a priori ; 
and asserts, that it entirely arises from experience :§ that it is this only 
“* that teaches us the nature and bounds of cause and effect, and enables us. 
to infer the existence of one object from that of another.”’|| But he takes a 
great deal of pains to show, that experience cannot furnish a reasonable 
foundation for such an inference. He had laid it down asa principle, that 
all arguments from experience can at best only be probable. But he will 
not allow even this, in the present case : he sets himself to prove, that ‘‘ not 
so much as any probable arguments can be drawn from cause to effect, or 
from effect to cause ;’’f that ‘* the conjunction of the effect with the cause 
is entirely arbitrary, not only in its first conception, @ priori, but after it is 
suggested by experience ;”’** that, ‘‘ indeed, in fact, we infer the one from 
the other; but that this is not by a chain of reasoning, nor is there any. 
medium which may enable the mind to draw such an inference.++ The only 
ground of such an inference, is the supposed resemblance between the past 
and future; but that it is impossible any argument from experience should 
prove that resemblance; and yet, if there be not such a resemblance, all 
experience becomes useless, and can give rise to no inference or conclusion.” ff 
He positively asserts, that ‘‘ we know only by experience the frequent con- 
junction of objects, without being ever able to comprehend any thing like 
connection between them.”§§ And he frequently observes, that the connec- 
tion is only in our own thoughts or conceptions, not in the things themselves ; 
and resolves the conjunction between cause and effect, and the inference 
drawn from the one to the other, wholly into custom; that it is a ‘ cus- 
tomary connection in the thought or imagination betwixt one object and its 
usual attendant ;”’|||| that custom he sometimes calls a habit:’%4F and repre- 
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sents it as owing to a repetition of acts; at other times, he ascribes it to an 
instinct, or mechanical tendency, and represents it as a necessary act of the 
mind, and infallible in its operations.* Yet, afterwards, speaking of the 
same custom or instinct, he says, that like other instincts, it may be falla- 
cious and deceitful.+ 

The great argument he produces, and upon which he lays the greatest 
stress, to show that we can have no certainty in our conclusions concerning 
the relations of cause and effect, nor reason from one to the other, is, that 
we have no idea of that connection which unites the effect to the cause, or 
of the force, power, or energy, in the cause, which produces the effect ; 
nor, consequently, any medium whereby we can infer the one from the 
other. He sets himseif particularly to show, that neither external objects 
give us the idea of power, nor reflections on the operations of our own 
minds. tf 

If what our author offers on this head, had been only to display the sub- 
tlety of his metaphysical genius, and show how little we are able distinctly 
to explain the manner even of those things of which we have the greatest 
certainty, we should have allowed him to amuse himself, and his readers, 
with a little philosophical play. But what he here advances, concerning 
cause and effect, power and connection, he makes the foundation of con- 
clusions relating to matters of great importance, 


He nuge seria ducunt 
In mala poner 


By endeavouring to destroy all reasoning, from causes to effects, or from 
effects to causes, and not allowing that we can so much as probably infer 
the one from the other, by arguing either a@ priori, or from experience, he 
subverts, as far as in him lies, the very foundation of those reasonings, that 
are drawn from the effects which we behold in the frame of the universe, to 
the existence of one Supreme, Intelligent, All-powerful Cause ; and accord- 
ingly we shall find, that he himself afterwards applies this principle to this 
very purpose. Another use that he makes of this doctrine concerning cause 
and effect, is what we would not have expected from it, to confound all 
difference between physical and moral causes; and to show that the latter 
have the same kind of causality with the former. This is the purport of his 
eighth essay, which is concerning liberty and necessity.§ Though, if he 
argued consistently, he must deny that there is any such thing in nature as 
necessity, or necessary connection ; or that there is either physical or moral 
cause at all. 

You will scarcely expect that I should enter upon a laborious confutation 
of so whimsical a scheme, though proposed to the world with great pomp, 
and represented by the author himself as of vast importance, I shall content 
myself with making some general observations upon it. 

And first, whereas this writer frequently, throughout these Essays, lays a 
mighty stress upon experience, as the great guide of human life, and the 
only foundation of all our knowledge, especially with respect to matter of 
fact, and the existence of objects: he here plainly endeavours to show, that 
there can be no argument irom experience at all; nor can any reasonable 
conclusion be drawn from it: for he will not allow that any argument can 
be drawn, or inference made, from experience, but what is founded on the 
supposed relation or connection betwixt cause and effect. If, therefore, 
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there be no relation or connection betwixt cause and effect at all, in the 
nature of things, which it is the whole design of his reasoning on this sub- 
ject to show, then all certainty of experience, all proof from it entirely fail ; 
all experience, as he himself expresses it, ‘‘ becomes useless, and can give 
rise to no inference or conclusion.”’* 

Secondly. Another remark I would make upon Mr. Hume’s way of argu- 
ing is, that it proceeds upon a wrong foundation, and which is contrary to 
truth and reason; viz. that we cannot have any reasonable certainty of the 
truth of a thing, or that it really is, when we cannot distinctly explain the 
manner of it, or how it is. The sum of his argumentation, as I have already 
hinted, with relation to cause and effect is, that we cannot be certain of any 
such thing as power or energy, because we cannot conceive or explain pre- 
cisely wherein it consists or how it operates. But this is a very fallacious 
way of reasoning. Though we cannot metaphysically explain the manner in 
which the cause operateth upon the effect, yet we may, in many cases, be 
sure that there is a connection between them; and that, where there are 
certain effects produced, there are powers correspondent or adequate to the 
production of those effects. The mind, in such cases, when it sees an effect 
produced, is led, by a quick and undoubted process of reasoning, to acknow-~ 
ledge that there must be a cause, which hath a power of producing it; or 
else we must say, that it is produced without any cause at all, or that no- 
thing in nature hath any power of producing it; which is the greatest of all 
absurdities. He urgeth, that ‘‘it must be allowed, that when we know a 
power, we know that very circumstance in the cause by which it is enabled 
to produce the effect.” And then he asks, ‘‘ Do we pretend to be ac- 
quainted with the nature of the human soul, and the nature of an idea, or 
the aptitude of the one to produce the other.+” But certainly we may know 
that there is something in the cause which produceth the effect, though we 
cannot distinctly explain what that circumstance in the cause is, by which 
it is enabled to produce it. We must not deny, that there is in the mind a 
power of raising up ideas and recalling them, and fixing the attention upon 
them, because we cannot explain how this is done. The argument Mr. Hume 
offers. to prove, that we can have no assurance of the reality of force or 
power, viz. because we cannot distinctly conceive or explain how it operateth, 
would equally prove that we cannot be sure that we have any ideas at all, 
because we cannot well explain the nature of an idea, or how it is formed in 
the mind. He himself, on another occasion, observes against Malebranche, 
and the modern Cartesians, who deny all power and activity in second 
causes, and ascribe all to God; that ‘‘ we are, indeed, ignorant of the 
manner in which bodies operate upon one another; and so we are of the 
manner or force by which the mind, even the Supreme mind, operates, either 
on itself or on body. Were our ignorance, therefore, a sufficient reason for 
rejecting any thing, we should be led into that principle of refusing all 
energy to the Supreme Being, as much as to the grossest matter.”’{ He 
here seems to censure it as a wrong way of arguing, to deny that a thing is 
because we cannot distinctly conceive the manner how it is: or to make 
our ignorance of any thing a sufficient reason for rejecting it: and yet it is 
manifest that his own reasoning against power or causality, force or energy, 
depends upon this principle; and indeed, by comparing the several parts of 
his scheme, there is too much reason to apprehend, that he had it in view to 
deny all force and energy, and all power whatsoever, in the Supreme, as 
well as in secondary causes; or, at least, to represent it as very uncer- 
tain. I think this gentleman would have done better, to have said, as a 
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late ingenious author of his own country, ‘‘ we have no adequate idea of 


power; we see evidently that there must be such a thing in nature; but we 
cannot conceive how it acts, nor what connects the producing cause with 
the produced effect.” Chevalier Ramsay’s Principle of Natural and 
Revealed Religion, vol. i. p. 109. 

Thirdly. A third remark is, that many of our author’s arguings on this 
subject are contrary to the most evident dictates of common sense. Such is 
that, where he asserts, that not so much as a probable argument can be 
drawn, in any case, from experience, concerning the connection betwixt 
cause and effect; or from whence we may conclude, that from a similar 
cause we may expect similar effects.* Thus e. g. according to his way of 
reasoning, it cannot so much as probably be concluded from experience, 
that if a quantity of dry gunpowder be laid in any place, and fire be applied 
to it, it will cause an explosion ; or that if it hath such an effect to-day, a 
like quantity of powder, the same way circumstanced, will produce the same 
effect to-morrow. No probable reason can be brought to show, that that 
which has had the effect in thousands of instances, in time past, will, though 
all circumstances appear perfectly similar, have the same effect in time 
future. He grants, indeed, that, in such cases, the mind is determined to 
draw the inference; yet he asserts, that the understanding has no part in the 
operation. But surely, when, from observation and experience, we come to 
know and judge of the ordinary course of nature, the understanding may 
justly draw a probable argument or conclusion, that from such and such 
causes, so circumstanced, such effects will follow. This inference is perfectly 
rational. And it is a strange way of talking, that, even from a number of 
uniform experiments, we cannot so much as probably infer a connection 
between the cause and the effect, the sensible qualities and the secret powers : 
the reason he gives, is that ‘‘if there be any suspicion, that the course of 
nature may change, and that the past may be no rule for the future, 
experience can give rise to no inference or conclusion.”’+ But is the 
probability of a thing destroyed, according to any way of reasoning allowed 
hitherto, because it is barely possible it may happen otherwise, though there 
is ten thousand to one against it? Mr. Hume, elsewhere, when arguing 
against miracles, lays it down as’a principle, that there is a constant 
uniformity in the course of nature, never to be violated ; but here, in order 
to show, that no probable reason can be brought from experience, concern- 
ing the connection of cause and effect, he supposes, that there may be a sus- 
picion that the course of nature may change. Thus this gentleman knows 


‘how to assume and alter principles, as best suits his own present con- 


venience. Reason leadeth us to conclude, that the course of nature is the 
appointment and constitution of that most wise and powerful Being, who 
made the world, and settled that law and order, which he judged fittest and 
properest ; and then reason leadeth us also to conclude, that, except in very 
extraordinary cases, the same order will continue ; and extraordinary cases 
do not hinder the probability of the ordinary course. So that reason affords 
a proper medium, for a probable conclusion, concerning what effects are to 
be expected. He affirms, indeed, that all inferences of this kind are only 
the effects of custom or habit, not of reasoning.{ But why is custom or 
habit here mentioned in opposition to reason, or as exclusive of it? May 
they not both concur? It is evident that they often go together, and 
mutually strengtlfen one another. Custom alone, without reason, is often 
not to be depended on: but in this case reason gives its suffrage; and, in 
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all arguings in experimental philosophy, reason argues from similar causes to 
similar effects. It is by reason we draw those inferences, and the inferences 
are rational. It must not be said, that in this case there is no reasoning at 
all; but that the reasoning is often so obvious, that it carries conviction by 
the very constitution of the human mind, which naturally acquiesceth in it 
as satisfactory. It seems evident that the Great Author of our being hath 
formed our minds so as to reason in this manner; and he would not have 
done this, if it had not been both of great use in human life to make such 
inferences, and if there were not a real foundation for it in the nature of 
things. This writer himself owns, that ‘‘none but a fool or madman will 
ever pretend to dispute the authority of experience, or to reject that great 
guide of human life. But he thinks it may be allowed a philosopher to have 
so much curiosity as to examine the principle of human nature, which gives 
this weighty authority to experience.”’* But I cannot help thinking, that if 
we were to judge of philosophy by the specimen this gentleman hath given 
of it in this instance, many would be apt to conclude, that there is a great 
difference, and even opposition, between philosophy and common sense; 
that what is so obvious and apparent to the common sense and reason of 
mankind, that he is a fool and a madman, who doubts of it, yet, in 
philosophy, is not so much as probable. 

Another instance, in which our author’s scheme is not very reconcileable 
to the common sentiments of mankind, is, that he says, that ‘‘ though we 
learn by experience the frequent conjunction of objects, yet we are unable 
to comprehend any thing like connection between them; and that there 
appears, not in all nature, any thing like connection, conceivable by us; all 
events are entirely loose and separate; one event follows another; but we 
never observe any tie betwixt them; they seem conjoined, but never con- 
nected.”’+ But it is evident, that in many cases, we have a distinct idea 
of conjunction or contiguity, as in a heap of sand; and of connection, as 
betwixt cause and effect; and the connection, in this case, is not merely in 
our thoughts, as this gentleman is pleased to represent it; but this very 
connection in our thoughts, is founded on a connection which we perceive 
in the things themselves. They are not connected as cause and effect, 
because we think them so; but we perceive them to be connected, because 
we find they are so. Nor is this owing merely to a custom or habit in our 
minds, but there is in nature a real foundation for it. 

Fourthly. Another remark which occurs to me, upon considering Mr. 
Huime’s scheme, is, that he hath fallen into several inconsistencies and con- 
tradictions: and, indeed, it is not to be wondered at, that a man who 
argueth against common sense, however subtle and ingenious he may other- 
wise be, should also be inconsistent with himself. I have already taken 
notice of the passages in which he representeth experience as uncertain, and 
that not so much asa probable argument can be drawn from it; and yet in 
his sixth essay, which is concerning probability, he shows that experience 
may not only furnish probable conclusions, but what he calls proofs; which 
he explains to be such arguments from experience, as to leave no room for 
doubt or opposition.{ And he frequently speaks of experience in very high 
terms, asa certain guide. Again, im several passages above referred to, he 
expressly declares, that in making experimental conclusions, there is no 
place for reasoning ; that the inference in this case is entirely owing to cus- 
tom, and the understanding has no part in it. And yet he elsewhere owns, 
that there is great scope of reasoning in references of this kind from observa- 
tion and experience; and that not only men greatly surpass the inferior 
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animals in this way of reasoning, but that one man very much excels another. * 
And he declares, that ‘‘all our reasonings are founded on a species of ana- 
logy ; where the causes are entirely similar, the analogy is perfect; and the 
inference drawn from it is regarded as certain and conclusive ;”’+ though he 
said, that ‘‘it is impossible that any arguments from experience can prove 
such a resemblance.’”’{ Another inconsistency, which may be observed in 
Mr. Hume’s reasoning on this subject is, that though he represents the con- 
nection betwixt cause and effect to be only a connection in our thoughts, 
not in the things themselves ;§ yet he asserts that ‘‘there is a kind of pre- 
established harmony between the course of nature and the succession of our 
ideas ; and though the powers and forces, by which the former is governed, 
be wholly unknown to us, yet our thoughts and conceptions have still, we 
find, gone on in the same train with other works of nature.’’|| Where he 
seems to suppose that there isa real connection in the nature of things, to 
which the connection in our own minds correspondeth. The general strain of 
his arguing in several of his essays, seems to be designed to prove, if it 
proves any thing, that we cannot be sure there is any such thing: as cause 
or causal connection in the universe: yet he says, ‘‘it is universally allowed 
that nothing exists without a cause of its existence; and that chance is a 
negative word, and means not any real power which has anywhere a being 
in nature.”’f Here he falls into the common way of speaking, that every 
thing which existeth must have a cause of its existence; otherwise we must 
acknowledge the operation of chance. And he observes, that ‘‘there is no 
such thing as chance in the world.’’** Causes, therefore, must be acknow- 
leged, though we cannot explain the manner of their causality: and he 
himself, in reckoning up the principles of the connection of our ideas, dis- 
tinctly mentions resemblance, contiguity, and causation ; and this last he 
makes to be the most common and useful of all.t+ And yet, in the course of 
his reasoning, he really leaves no place for causation, distinct from similarity 
orresemblance, and contiguity. It may be mentioned, as another instance of 
his inconsistency, that he frequently makes power, and necessary connection, 
the same thing; and argues, that if there be any connection betwixt cause 
and effect at all, it must be a necessary one; for that cannot be called a 
cause, that is not necessarily connected with the effectt{. And yet, in his 
Essay on Liberty and Necessity, when speaking of the influence of motives 
upon the mind, he saith, that ‘‘ as this influence is usually conjoined with 
the action, it must be esteemed a cause, and be looked upon as an instance 
of the necessity which we would establish :’’§§ Where he plainly supposeth, 
that it is not essential to the notion of a cause, that it is infallibly and always 
connected with the effect; but that it is sufficient, if it be usually joined 
with it. And to the same purpose, he saith, that ‘‘all causes are not con- 
joined to their usual effects, with like constancy and uniformity.’’|||| Indeed, 
his whole Essay on Liberty and Necessity, though seemingly built upon the 
scheme he had advanced in his foregoing essays, with relation to cause and 
effect, is really not reconcileable to it. Inall his reasonings in those essays, 
concerning cause and effect, he had argued that there is no such thing as 
neccessary connection, or indeed any connection at all, betwixt cause and 
effect : and upon this scheme, it is idle to talk of a necessity either in phy- 
sical or moral causes: and yet in his Essay on Liberty and Necessity, he 
plainly argues upon the supposition of a real connection, though he will only 
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call it a conjunction betwixt cause and effect: and he all along supposeth 
the influence of causes, and the power of motives; and that a necessity must 
be acknowledged in moral as well as physical causes. He would have us 
begin the question concerning liberty and necessity, not “‘ by examining 
the faculties of the soul, but by examining the operations of body, and _ of 
brute unintelligent matter.”* And with regard to this, he observes, that 
‘< it is universally allowed, that matter, in all its operations, is actuated by 
a necessary force; and that every effect is so precisely determined by the 
nature and energy of its cause, that no other effect in such particular cir- 
cumstances, could possibly have resulted from the operation of its cause.’’+ 
And he expressly asserteth, that ‘‘the conjunction betwixt motives and 
voluntary actions, is as regular and uniform as that betwixt the cause and 
effect, in any part of nature.’’{ Thus we see, that he can acknowledge 
cause and effect, and the connection betwixt them, when he has a mind to 
take advantage of this, for overthrowing the liberty of human actions. And 
he concludes the essay, with taking notice of the objection which might be 
raised against what he had advanced ; viz. that ‘‘if voluntary actions be 
subjected to the same laws of necessity with the operations of matter, there 
is a continued chain of necessary causes, pre-ordained and pre-determined, 
reaching from the original cause of all, to every single volition of every 
human creature. While we act, we are, at the same time, acted upon. 
There is no contingency anywhere in the universe, no indifference, no liber- 
ty.” This objection he putteth very strongly ;§ and yet I cannot see, that, 
according to the hypothesis he had advanced in the foregoing essays, there 
can be any just foundation for it: for if there be only a mere conjunction 
of events, but no casual influence, it cannot be said, that whilst we act we 
are acted upon. On the contrary, nothing is acted upon, nor is there any 
power, force, or energy in nature. All events are loose, separate, and un- 
connected, and only follow one another, without connection; and therefore 
there can be no continued chain of necessary causes at all. This would be 
the proper answer, according to the principles he had laid down, if he had 
thought those principles would bear. But he hath not thought fit to make 
use of it; but, in contradiction to his own scheme, seems here to admit a 
chain of necessary causes, physical and moral, in order to load Providence; 
and plainly represents the objection as unanswerable.|| 

Thus I have considered, pretty largely, our author’s extraordinary scheme; 
and the observations that have been made may help us to judge of this 
gentleman’s character as a writer, whether it deserveth all the admiration 
and applause, which he himself, as well as others, have been willing to 
bestow upon it. We may see, by what hath been observed, how far he 
hath answered what he had prepared the reader to expect, clearness and 
precision, in his way of treating these curious and sublime subjects. He 
had particularly proposed, with regard to power, force, and energy, ‘‘ to fix, 
if possible, the precise meaning of those terms; and thereby remove part 
of that obscurity, which is so,much complained of in this species of phi- 
losophy.’’4] 

What Mr. Hume hath offered, concerning cause and effect, puts me in 
mind of a remarkable passage in Lord Bolingbroke’s posthumous works, 
which I shall mention on this occasion. ‘* Whatever knowledge (saith his 
lordship) we acquire of apparent causes, we can acquire none of real 
causality, or that power, that virtue, whatever it be, by which one being 
acts on another, and becomes a cause. We may call this by different 
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names, according to the different effects of it; but to know it in its first 
principles, to know the nature of it, would be to know as God himself 
knows ; and therefore this will be always unknown to us, in causes that 
seem to be most under our inspection, as well as in others that are the most 
remote from it.’ And he represents those ‘‘ philosophers as ridiculous, 
who, when they have discovered a real actual cause, in its effects, by the 
phenomena, reject it because they cannot conceive its causality, nor assign 
a sufficient reason why and howitis.”** This may seem to bear hard upon 
Mr. Hume; but what is more to be wondered at, he hath, in effect, passed 
a censure upon himself. He indeed gives a high encomium on sceptical 
philosophy, in the beginning of his sixth essay; that ‘‘ every passion is 
mortified by it, but the love of truth, and that passion never is, nor can be 
carried to too high a degree. It is surprising, therefore, that this philoso- 
phy, which, in almost every instance, must be harmless and innocent, 
should be the subject of so much groundless reproach and obloquy.”’+ But 
afterwards, in his twelfth essay, which is of the academical or sceptical 
philosophy, he gives no advantageous notion of scepticism. He says, that 
“the grand scope of all the inquiries and disputes of the sceptics, is to 
destroy reason by ratiocination and argument.’’{ And speaking of the 
sceptical objections against the relation of cause and effect, he saith, that 
‘* while the sceptic insists upon these topics, he seems, for the time at least, 
to destroy all assurance and conviction ;’’ and then he adds, that ‘“‘ these 
arguments might be displayed at a greater length, if any durable good or 
benefit to society could ever be expected to result from them. For (saith 
he) here is the chief, and most confounding objection, to excessive scepti- 
cism, that no durable good can ever be expected from it, while it remains 
in its full force and vigour.”’§ And he had said, that ‘“‘ Nature will always 
maintain her rights, and prevaileth in the end, over any abstract reasoning 
whatsoever.’’|| Andif so, I think we may justly conclude, that any abstract 
reasoning which is contrary to the plain voice of nature ought to be rejected 
as false and trifling, and of no real use or service to mankind. 

But it were well if the worst thing that could be said of our author’s 
excessive scepticism were, that it is trifling and useless. It will soon ap- 
pear, that as he hath managed it, it is of a pernicious tendency. But you 
will probably be of opinion, that enough hath been said of this gentleman, 
and his oddities, for the present. 
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LETTER XVII. 


Observations on Mr. Hume’s Essay concerning a Particular Providence and a Future State. 
His attempt to show that we cannot justly argue from the course of nature to a par- 
ticular intelligent cause, because the subject lies entirely beyond the reach of human 
experience, and because God is a singular cause, and the universe a singular effect ; 
and therefore we cannot argue by a comparison with any other cause, or any other 
effect. His argument examined, whereby he pretends to prove, that since we know 
God only by the effects in the works of nature, we can judge of his proceedings no 
farther than we now see of them, and therefore cannot infer any rewards or punish- 
ments beyond what is already known by experience and observation. The usefulness 
of believing future retributions acknowledged by Mr. Hume, and that the contrary 
doctrine is inconsistent with good policy. 


Srr,—It appears from what was observed in my former letter, that few 
writers have carried scepticism in philosophy to a greater height than Mr. 
Hume. I now proceed to consider those things in his writings that seem to 
be more directly and immediately designed against religion. Some part of 
what he calls his Philosophical Essays concerning Human-Understanding, 
manifestly tends to subyert the very foundations of natural religion, or its 
most important principles. Another part of them is particularly levelled 
against the proofs and evidences of the Christian Revelation, 

The former is what I shall first consider, and shall therefore examine the 
eleventh of those essays, the title of which is,Concerning a Particular Pro- 
vidence and a Future State. Mr. Hume introduces what he offers im this 
essay as sceptical paradoxes advanced by a friend, and pretends by no means 
to approve of them. He proposes some objections, as from himself, to his 
friend’s way of arguing ; but takes care to do it in such a manner, as to give 
his friend a superiority in the argument. And some of the worst parts of 
his essay are directly proposed in his own person. The essay may be con- 
sidered as consisting of two parts. The one seems to be designed against the 
existence of God, or of one supreme intelligent Cause of the universe ; the 
other, which appears to be the main intention of the essay, is particularly 
levelled against the doctrine of a future state of rewards and punishments. 

I shall begin with the former, because it comes first in order to be con- 
sidered, though it is not particularly mentioned, till towards the conclusion 
of the essay. He observes, in the person of his Epicurean friend, that 
‘while we argue from the course of nature, and infer a particular intelligent 
cause, which at first bestowed, and still preserves, order in the universe, we 
embrace a principle, which is both uncertain and useless. The reason he 
gives why it is uncertain is, because the subject lies entirely beyond the 
reach of human experience.”’* This is a specimen of the use our author 
would make of the principles he had laid down in the preceding essays. 
He had represented experience as the only foundation of our knowledge, 
with respect to matter of fact, and the existence of objects; that it is by ex- 
perience alone that we know the relation of cause and effect; and he had 
also asserted, that not so much as a probable argument can be drawn from 
experience, to lay a foundation for our reasoning from cause to effect, or 
from effect to cause. I shall not add any thing here, to what was offered in 
my former letter, to show the absurdity, the confusion, and inconsistency of 
these principles. I shall only observe, that this very writer, who had 
represented all arguments, drawn from experience, with relation to cause and 
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effect, as absolutely uncertain, yet makes it an objection against the argu- 
ment, from the course of nature to an intelligent Cause, that the subject 
lies entirely beyond the reach of human experience. What is the meaning 
of this is not easy to apprehend. It will be readily allowed, that we do not 
know by experience the whole course of nature; yet enough of it falls within 
the reach even of human observation and experience, to lay a reasonable 
foundation for inferring from it a supreme intelligent Cause. In that part of 
the universe which cometh under our notice and observation, we may behold 
such illustrious characters of wisdom, power, and goodness, as determine us, 
by the most natural way of reasoning in the world, to acknowledge a most 
wise, and powerful, and benign Author and Cause of the universe. The 
inference is not beyond the reach of our faculties, but is one of the most 
obvious that offereth to the human mind. But perhaps what the author 
intends by observing, that ‘this subject lies entirely beyond the reach of 
human experience,” is this, that notwithstanding the admirable marks of 
wisdom and design, which we hehold in the course of nature, and order of 
things, we cannot argue from thence to prove a wise and intelligent Cause of 
the universe, or that there was any wisdom employed in the formation of it, 
because neither we, nor any of the human race, were present at the making 
of it, or saw how it was made. This must be owned to be a very extra- 
ordinary way of reasoning, and I believe you will easily excuse me if I do 
not attempt a confutation of it. 

* Mr. Hume, after having argued thus, in the person of his Epicurean friend, 
comes, in the conclusion of this essay, to propose another argument as from 
himself. ‘‘I much doubt,” saith he, ‘‘ whether it be possible for a cause to 
be known only by its effect, or to be of so singular and particular a nature 
as to have no parallel, and no similarity with any other cause or object, that 
has ever fallen under our observation. It is only when two species of objects 
are found to be constantly conjoined, that we can infer the one from the 
other. And were an effect presented, which was entirely singular, and could 
not be comprehended under any known species, I do not see that we could 
form any conjecture or inference at all, concerning its cause. If experience, 
and observation, and analogy be indeed the only guides we can reasonably 
follow in inferences of this nature, both the effect and cause must bear a 
similarity and resemblance to other effects and causes, which we know, and 
which we have found, in many instances, to be conjomed with each other.””* 
Mr. Hume leaves it to his friend’s reflections to prosecute the consequences 
_ of this principle, which, he had hinted before, might lead into reasonings of 
too nice and delicate a nature to be insisted on. The argument, as he hath 
managed it, is indeed sufficiently obscure and perplexed. But the general 
intention of it seems to be this, that all our arguings from cause to effect, or 
from effect to cause, proceed upon analogy, or the comparing similar causes 
with similar effects. Where, therefore, there is supposed to be a singular 
cause, to which there is no parallel (though he much doubts whether there 
can be a cause of so singular a nature), and a singular effect, there cap be 
no arguing from the one to the other. Because, in that case, we cannot 
argue by a comparison with any other cause, or any other effect. Except, 
therefore, we can find another world to compare this with, and an intelligent 
Cause of that world, we cannot argue from the effects in this present world 
to an intelligent Cause: 7. e., we cannot be sure there is one God, except 
we can prove there is one other God at least; or that this world was 
formed and produced by a wise intelligent Cause, unless we know of another 
world like this, which was also formed by a wise intelligent Cause, and 
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perhaps not then neither. For he seems to insist upon it, that there should 
be many instances of such causes and effects beg conjoined with each 
other, in order to lay a proper foundation for observation, experience, and 
analogy, the only guides we can reasonably follow in inferences of this 
nature. He immediately after observes, that ‘‘ according to the antagonists 
of Epicurus, the universe, an effect quite singular and unparalleled, is 
always supposed to be the proof of a Deity, a Cause no less singular and 
unparalleled.” If, by calling the universe a singular and unparalleled effect, 
he intends to signify that no other universe has come under our observation, 
it is very true; but it by no means follows, that we cannot argue, from the 
evident marks of wisdom and design, which we may observe in this universe, 
that we do know, because we do not know anything of any other universe. 
This grand universal system, and even that small part of it that we are more 
particularly acquainted with, comprehendeth such an amazing variety of 
phenomena, all which exhibit the most incontestable proofs of admirable 
wisdom, power, and diffusive goodness, that one would think it scarcely pos- 
sible for a reasonable mind to resist the evidence. But such is this subtle 
metaphysical gentleman’s way of arguing, in a matter of the highest conse- 
quence, the absurdity of which is obvious to any man of plain understand- 
ing. It is of a piece with what he had advanced before, that there is no 
such thing as cause or effect at all, nor can any probable inference be drawn 
trom the one to the other, than which, as hath been already shown, nothing | 
can be more inconsistent with common sense, and the reason of alb 
mankind. — | 
The other thing observable in this essay, and which seems to be the 
principal intention of it, relateth to the proof of a Providence and a future 
state. He introduces his friend as putting himself in the place of Epicurus, 
and making an harangue to the people of Athens, to prove that the prin- 
ciples of his philosophy were as innocent and salutary as those of any other 
philosophers. The course of his reasoning or declamation is this: that 
‘‘ the chief or sole argument, brought by philosophers for a divine Existence, 
is derived from the order of nature; where there appear such marks of in- 
telligence and design, that they think it extravagant to assign for its cause, 
either chance, or the blind unguided force of matter. That this is an 
argument, drawn from effects to causes; and that when we infer any parti- 
cular cause from an effect, we must proportion the one to the other, and can 
never be allowed to ascribe to the cause any qualities, but what are exactly 
sufficient to produce the effect. And if we ascribe to it farther qualities, or 
affirm it capable of producing any other effect, we only indulge the licence 
ef conjecture, without reason or authority.”’* That, therefore, “ allowing 
God to be the Author of the existence or order of the universe, it follows, 
that he possesses that precise degree of power, intelligence, and benevolence, 
which appears in his workmanship, but nothing farther can ever be proved.+ 
‘Those, therefore, are vain reasoners, and reverse the order of nature, who, 
instead of regarding this present life, and the present scene of things, as the 
sole object of their contemplation, render it a passage to something farther. 
The Divinity may, indeed, possibly possess attributes, which we have never 
seen exerted, and may be governed by principles of action, which we cannot 
discover to be satisfied; but we can never have reason to infer any attri- 
butes, or any principles of action in him, but so far as we know them to be 
exerted or satisfied.” He asks, ‘‘ are there any marks of distributive justice 
in the world?” And if it be said, that ‘‘ the justice of God exerts itself in 
part, but not in its full extent,’”’ he answers, ‘‘ that we have no reason to 
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give it any particular extent, but only so far as we see it at present exert 
itself.”’* That ‘‘ indeed, when we find that any work has proceeded from 
the skill and industry of man, who is a being whom we know by experience, 
and whose nature we are acquainted with, we can draw a hundred inferences 
concerning what may be expected from him, and these inferences will all be 
founded on experience and observation. But since the Deity is known to us 
only by his productions, and is a single being in the universe, not compre- 
hended under any species or genus, from whose experienced attributes or 
qualities we can, by analogy, infer any attribute or quality in him, we can 
only infer such attributes or perfections, and such a degree of those attri- 
butes, as is precisely adapted to the effect we examine. But farther attributes, 
or farther degrees of those attributes, we can never be authorized to infer, 
or suppose, by any rules of just reasoning.’ He adds that “‘ the great source 
of our mistakes on this subject is this: we tacitly consider ourselves as in 
the place of the Supreme Being, and conclude, that he will, on every occa- 
sion, observe the same conduct, which we ourselves, in his situation, would 
have embraced as reasonable and eligible. Whereas it must evidently 
appear contrary to all rules of analogy, to reason from the intentions and 
projects of men, to those of a Being so different, and so much superior—so 
remote and incomprehensible, who bears less analogy to any other being in 
the universe, than the sun to a waxen taper.’’ He concludes, therefore, 
‘*that no new fact can ever be inferred from the religious -hypothesis; no 
‘reward or punishment expected or dreaded, beyond what is already known 
by practice and observation.”+ This is a faithful extract of the argument in 
this essay, drawn together as closely as I could, without the repetitions with 
which it aboundeth. 

I shall now make a few remarks upon it. 

The whole of his reasoning depends upon this maxim, that when once we 
have traced an effect up to its cause, we can never ascribe any thing to the 
cause but what is precisely proportioned to the effect, and what we ourselves 
discern to be so: nor can we infer any thing farther concerning the cause, 
than what the effect, or the present appearance of it, necessarily leads to. 
He had to the same purpose observed in a former essay, that ‘‘ it is allowed 
by all philosophers, that the effect is the measure of the power.’’} 
But this is far from being universally true. For we, in many instances, 
clearly perceive, that a cause can produce an effect which it doth not 
actually produce, or a greater effect than it hath actually produced. This 
gentleman’s whole reasoning proceeds upon confounding necessary and 
free causes; and, indeed, he seems not willing to allow any distinction 
between them, or that there are any other but necessary and material 
causes.”§ A necessary cause acts up to the utmost of its power, and there- 
fore the effect must be exactly proportioned to it. But the case is manifestly 
different as to free and voluntary causes. They may have a power of pro- 
ducing effects, which they do not actually produce. And as they act from 
discernment and choice, we may, in many cases, reasonably ascribe to them 
farther views than what we discern or discover in their present course of 
action. This author himself owns, that this may be reasonably done with 
respect to man, whom we know by experience, and whose nature and con- 
duct we are acquainted with; but denies that the same way of arguing will 
hold with respect to the Deity. But surely when once we come from the 
consideration of his works to the knowledge of a self-existent and absolutely 
perfect Being, we may, from the nature of that self-existent and absolutely 
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perfect cause, reasonably conclude, that He is able to produce certain effects 
beyond what actually come under our present notice and observation; and 
indeed that He can do whatsoever doth not imply a contradiction. This 
universe is a vast, a glorious, and an amazing system, comprehending an infinite 
variety of parts. And it is but a small part of it that comes under our own 
more immediate notice. But we know enough to be convinced, that it 
demonstrateth a wisdom as well as power beyond all imagination, great and 
wonderful. And we may justly conclude the same concerning those parts 
of the universe that we are not acquainted with. And for any man to say, 
that we cannot reasonably ascribe any degree of wisdom or power to God, 
but what is exactly proportioned to that part of the universal frame, which 
comes under our own particular observation, is a very strange way of argu- 
ing. The proofs of the wisdom and power of God, as appearing in our part 
of the system, are so striking, that it is hard to conceive, how any man that 
is not under the influence of the most obstinate prejudice, can refuse to sub- 
mit to their force. And yet there are many phenomena, the reasons and 
ends of which we are not at present able to assign. The proper conduct in 
such a case, is to believe there are most wise reasons for these things, though 
we do not now discern those reasons, and to argue from the uncontested 
characters of wisdom in things that we do know, that this most wise and 
powerful Agent, the Author of nature, hath also acted with admirable 
wisdom in those things, the designs and ends of which we do not know. It 
would be wrong, therefore, to confine the measures of his wisdom precisely — 
to what appeareth to our narrow apprehensions, in that part of his works 
which falleth under our immediate inspection. This was the great fault of 
the Epicureans, and other atheistical philosophers, who, judging by their 
own narrow views, urged several things as proofs of the want of wisdom and 
contrivance, which, upon a fuller knowledge of the works of nature, 
furnish farther convincing proofs of the wisdom of the great Former of all 
things. 

In like manner, with respect to his goodness, there are numberless things 
in this present constitution, which lead us to regard him as a most benign 
and benevolent being. And therefore it is highly reasonable, that when we 
meet with any phenomena, which we cannot reconcile with our ideas of the 
Divine Goodness, we should conclude, that it is only for want of having the 
whole of things before us, and considering them in their connection and 
harmony, that they appear to us with a disorderly aspect. And it is very 
just, in such a case, to make use of any reasonable hypothesis, which 
tendeth to set the goodness of God in a fair and consistent light. 

The same way of reasoning holds with regard to the justice and righteous- 
ness of God as the great Governor of the world. We may reasonably con- 
clude from the intimate sense we have of the excellency of such a character, 
and the great evil and deformity of injustice and unrighteousness, which 
sense is implanted in us by the Author of our beings, and from the natural 
rewards of virtue, and punishment of vice, even in the present constitution 
of things, that he is a lover of righteousness and virtue, and an enemy to 
vice and wickedness. Our author himself makes his Epicurean friend ae- 
knowledge, that in the present order of things, virtue is attended with more 
peace of mind, and with many other advantages above vice.* And yet it 
cannot be denied, that there are many instances obvious to common obser- 
vation, in which vice seemeth to flourish and prosper, and virtue to be 
exposed to great evils and calamities. What is to be concluded from this ? 
Is it that because the justice of God here showeth itself only in part, and not 
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in its full extent (to use our author’s expression), therefore, righteousness as 
in God is imperfect in its degree, and that he doth not possess it in the full 
extent of that perfection, nor will ever exert it any farther than we see him 
exert it in this present state? This were an unreasonable conclusion, con- 
cerning a Being of such admirable perfection, whose righteousness as well as 
wisdom must be supposed to be infinitely superior to ours. It is natural, 
therefore, to think that this present life is only a part of the divine scheme, 
which shall be completed in a future state. ) 
But he urgeth, that the great source of our mistakes on this subject is, 
that ‘‘we tacitly consider ourselves as in the place of the Supreme Being, 
and conclude that he will on every occasion observe the same conduct, 
which we ourselves, in his situation, would have embraced as reasonable and 
eligible. Whereas it must evidently appear contrary to all rules of analogy, 
to reason from the intentions and purposes of men to those of a Being so 
different and so much superior, so remote and incomprehensible.”* But 
though it were the highest absurdity to pretend to tie down the infinite, in- 
comprehensible Being to our scanty model and measures of acting, and to 
assume that he will on every occasion, for so our author is pleased to put 
the case, observe the same conduct that we should judge eligible; since 
there may be innumerable things concerning which we are unable to form 
any proper judgment, for want of having the same comprehensive view of 
_ things that he hath ; yet on the other hand, there are some cases so manifest, 
that we may safely pronounce concerning them, as worthy or unworthy of 
the divine perfections. And as our natures are the work of God, we may 
reasonably argue from the traces of excellencies in ourselves to the infinitely 
superior perfections in the great Author of the universe, still taking care to 
remove all those limitations and defects with which those qualities are at- 
tended in us. This is what Mr. Hume himself elsewhere allows in his Essay 
on the Origin of our Ideas, ‘‘ The idea of God,”’ saith he, ‘‘ as meaning an 
infinitely intelligent, wise, and good Being, arises from reflecting on the 
operations of our own minds, and augmenting those qualities of goodness and 
wisdom without bound or limit.” See his Philosophical Essays, p. 24, 25. 
Since therefore we cannot possibly help regarding goodness and benevolence, 
Justice and righteousness, as necessary ingredients in a worthy and excellent 
character, and as among the noblest excellencies of an intellectual being, we 
are unavoidably led to conclude, that they are to be found in the highest 
possible degree of eminency in the absolutely perfect Being, the Author and 
Governor of the world; these are not mere arbitrary suppositions, but are 
evidently founded in nature and reason. And though, in many particular 
instances, we, through the narrowness of our views, cannot be proper judges 
of the grounds and reasons of the divine administrations, yet in general we 
have reason to conclude, that if there be such a thing as goodness and 
righteousness in God, or any perfection in him correspondent to what is 
called goodness and righteousness in us, he will order it so, that in the final 
issue of things, a remarkable difference shall be made between the righteous 
and the wicked : that at one time or other, and taking in the whole of 
existence, virtue, though now for a time it may be greatly afflicted and 
oppressed, shall meet with its due reward; and vice and wickedness, though 
now they may seem to prosper and triumph, shall receive their proper punish- 
ment. Since therefore, by the observation of all ages, it hath often happened, 
that in the present course of human affairs, good and excellent persons have 
been unhappy, and exposed to many evils and sufferings, and bad and vicious 
men have been in very prosperous circumstances, and have had a large 
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affluence of all wordly enjoyments, even to the ends of their lives, and that, 
as this gentleman himself elsewhere expresseth it, ‘such is the confusion 
and disorder of human affairs, that no perfect economy or regular distribu- 
tion of happiness or misery is in this life ever to be expected,’’* it seems 
reasonable to conclude, that there shall be a future state of existence, in 
which these apparent irregularities shall be set right, and there shall be a 
more perfect distribution of rewards and punishments to men, according to 
their moral conduct. There is nothing in this way of arguing but what is 
conformable to the soundest principles of reason, and to the natural feelings 
of the human heart. But though a future state of retributions in general be 
probable, yet as many doubts might still be apt to arise in our minds con- 
cerning it, an express revelation from God, assuring us of it in his name, and 
more distinctly pointing out the nature and certianty of those retributions, 
would be of the most signal advantage. 

I shall have occasion to resume this subject, when I come to consider 
what Lord Bolingbroke hath more largely oftered in relation to it. At pre- 
sent it is proper to observe, that though Mr. Hume seems to allow his Epi- 
curean friend’s reasoning to be just, yet he owns, that “in fact men do not 
reason after that manner ; and that they draw many consequences from the 
belief of a divine existence, and suppose that the Deity will inflict punish- 
ments on vice, and bestow rewards on virtue, beyond what appears in the 
ordinary course of nature. Whether this reasoning of theirs (adds he) 
be just or not, is no matter; its influence on their life and conduct must 
still be the same. And those who attempt to disabuse them of such preju- 
dices, may, for aught I know, be good reasoners, but I cannot allow them to 
be good citizens and politicians : since they free men from one restraint upon 
their passions ; and make the infringement of the laws of equity and society 
in one respect more easy and secure.”+ I think it follows from this, by his 
own account, that he did not act a wise or good part, the part of a friend to 
the public or to mankind, in publishing this essay, the manifest design of 
which is to persuade men, that there is no just foundation in reason for 
expecting a future state of rewards and punishments at all. Nor is the con- 
cession, he here makes, very favourable to what he addeth in the next page, 
concerning the universal liberty to be allowed by the state to all kinds of 
philosophy. According to his own way of representing it, Epicurus must 
have been cast, if he had pleaded his cause before the people ; and the princi- 
pal design of this essay, which seems to be to show not only the reasonableness, 
but harmlessness of that philosophy, is lost. For if the spreading of those 
principles and reasonings is contrary to the rules of good policy, and the 
character of good citizens, if they have a tendency to free them froma strong 
restraint upon their passions, and to make the infringement of the laws of 
equity and society more easy and secure, then such principles and reason- 
ings, according to his way of representing the matter, ought, in good policy, 
to be restrained, as having a bad influence on the community. 

There is one passage more,in this essay which may deserve some notice. 
It isin page 230, where he observes that ‘‘ God discovers himself by some 
faint traces or out-lines, beyond which we have no authority to ascribe to 
him any attribute or perfection. What we imagine to be a superior perfection 
may really be a defect. Or, were it ever so mucha perfection, the ascribing 
it to the Supreme Being, where it appears not to have been really exerted to 
the full in his works, favours more of flattery and panegyric, than of just 
reasoning and sound philosophy.” The course of his arguing seems to be 
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this : that it would savour of flattery, not of sound reasoning, to ascribe any 
attribute or perfection to God, which appears not to have been exerted to 
the full in his works. And he had observed before, that ‘‘ it is impossible for 
us to know any thing of the cause, but what we have antecedently not in- 
ferred, but discovered to the full in the effect.”* It is plain, therefore, that 
according to him we ought not to ascribe any perfection to God, but what 
is not merely inferred, but discovered to the full in his works. It is also 
manifest, that according to him there is no attribute or perfection of the 
Deity exerted or discovered to the full in his works. For he had said just 
before, that he discovers himself only by some faint traces or out-lines. 
The natural conclusion from these premises, taken together, is plainly this : 
that it would be flattery and presumption in us to ascribe any attribute or 
perfection to God at all. And now I leave it to you to judge of the obliga- 
tions the world is under to this writer. In one part of this essay he makes 
an attempt to subvert the proof of the existence of God, or a supreme intel- 
ligent Cause of the universe. And here he insinuateth, that it would be 
wrong to ascribe any perfection or attribute to him at all. And the main 
design of the whole essay is to show, that no argument can be drawn from 
any of his perfections, to make it probable that there shall be rewards and 
punishments in a future state, though he acknowledgeth that it is of great 
advantage to mankind to believe them. 

You will not wonder after this, that this gentleman, who hath endeavoured 
to shake the foundations of natural religion, should use his utmost efforts to 
subvert the evidences of the Christian revelation. What he hath offered 
this way will be the subject of some future letters. 


LETTER XVIII. 


An examination of Mr. Hume’s Essay on Miracles. A summary of the first part of that 
essay ; which is designed to show, that miracles are incapable of being proved by any 
testimony or evidence whatsoever. His main principle examined, that experience is 
our only guide in reasoning concerning matters of fact; and that miracles being con- 
trary to the established laws of nature, there is a uniform experience against the 
existence ofany miracle. It isshown, that'no argument can be drawn from experience, 
to prove that miracles are impossible, or that they have not been actually wrought. 
Miracles not above the power of God, nor unworthy of his wisdom. Valuable ends 
may be assigned for miracles. They are capable of being proved by proper testimony. 
This applied to the resurrection of Christ. And it is shown, that the evidence set 
before us in Scripture is every way sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of it, supposing 
that evidence to have been really given as there represented. 


S1r,—I now proceed to consider Mr. Hume’s Essay on Miracles, which is 
the tenth of his Philosophical Essays, and has been mightily admired and 
extolled, as a masterly and unanswerable piece. I think no impartial man 
will say so, that has read the ingenious and judicious answer made to it 
by the Reverend Mr, Adams, Rector of Shrewsbury. _ It is entitled, An 
Essay in answer to Mr. Hume’s Essay on Miracles, by William Adams, 
M.A. That which I have by me is the second edition, with additions. 
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London 1754. Besides this, I have seen a short, but excellent discourse, 
by the Reverend Dr. Rutherforth, entitled, The Credibility of Miracles 
defended against the Author of the Philosophical Essays. In a Discourse 
delivered at the primary Visitation of the Right Reverend Thomas, Lord 
Bishop of Ely.—Cambridge, 1751. These, in my opinion, are sufficient ; 
but since you desire that I would also take a particular notice of Mr. Hume’s 
essay, I shall obey your commands, and enter on a distinct consideration of 
this boasted performance. 

Mr. Hume introduceth his Essay on Miracles in a very pompous manner, 
as might be expected from one who sets up his Philosophical Essays, for 
teaching men better methods of reasoning than any Philosopher had done 
before him. He had taken care, at every turn, to let his readers know how 
much they are obliged to him for throwing new light on the most curious 
and sublime effects, with regard to which the most celebrated philosophers 
had been extremely defective in their researches. And now he begins his 
Essay on Miracles with declaring, that ‘‘ he flatters himself that he has dis- 
covered an argument, which, if just, will, with the wise and learned, be an 
everlasting check to all kinds of superstitious delusion; and consequently 
will be useful as long as the world endures. For so long, he presumes, will 
the account of miracles and prodigies be found in all profane history.’”* 

This essay consisteth of two parts. The first, which reacheth from p. 173 
to p. 186, is designed to show, that no evidence which can be given, how- 
ever seemingly full and strong, can be a sufficient ground for believing the 
truth and existence of miracles : or, in other words, that miracles are, in the 
nature of things, incapable of being proved by any evidence or testimony 
whatsoever. The second part is intended to show, that supposing a miracle 
capable of being proved by full and sufficient evidence or testimony, yet in 
fact there never was a miraculous event in any history established upon such 
evidence. The first is what he seems principally to rely upon: and indeed, 
if this can be proved, it will make any particular inquiry into the testimony 
produced for miracles, needless. 

The method he makes use of in the first part of his essay, to show, that 
no evidence or testimony that can be given is a sufficient ground for a rea- 
sonable assent to the truth and existence of miracles, is this. He lays it 
down as an undoubted principle, that experience is our only guide in reason- 
ing concerning matters of fact; and at the same time insinuates, that this 
guide is far from being infallible, and is apt to lead us into errors and mis- 
takes. He observes, that the validity and cr dibility of human testimony is 
wholly founded upon experience: that in judging how far a testimony is to 
be depended upon, we balance the opposite circumstances, which may create 
any doubt or uncertainty: that the evidence arising from testimony may be 
destroyed, either by the contrariety and opposition of the testimony, or by 
the consideration of the nature of the facts themselves: that when the facts 
partake of the marvellous and extraordinary, there.are two opposite expe- 
riences with regard to them; ‘and that which is the most credible is to be pre- 
ferred, though still with a diminution of its credibility in proportion to the 
force of the other which is opposed to it : that this holdeth still more strongly 
in the case of miracles, which are supposed to be contrary to the laws of 
nature. For experience being our only guide, and a uniform experience 
having established those laws, there must be a uniform experience against 
the existence of any miracle; and a uniform experience amounts to a full 
and entire proof. To suppose, therefore, any testimony to be a proof of a 
miracle, is to suppose one full proof for a miracle, opposed to another full 
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proof in the nature of the thing against it, in which case those proofs destroy 
one another. Finally, that we are not to believe any testimony concerning 
a miracle, except the falsehood of that testimony should be more miraculous 
than the miracle itself which it is designed to establish. He also gives a hint 
that as it is impossible for us to know the attributes or actions of God, 
otherwise than from the experience which we have of his productions, we 
cannot be sure that he can effect miracles, which are Contrary to all our 
experience, and the established course of nature; and therefore miracles are 
impossible to be proved by any evidence. 

Having given this general idea of this first part of Mr. Hume’s Essay on 
Miracles, | shall now proceed to a more particular examination of it. 

It is manifest that the main principle, which lieth at the foundation of his 
whole scheme, is this: that ‘‘ experience is our only guide in reasoning 
concerning matters of fact.”* You will have observed, from what hath been 
remarked in my former letters, that this author brings up the word expe- 
rience apon all occasions. It is, as he hath managed it, a kind of cant 
term, proposed in a loose indeterminate way, so that it it is not easy to form 
a clear idea of it, or of what this writer precisely intends by it. He had 
declared, that it is only by experience that we come to know the existence 
of objects; that it is only by experience that we know the relation between 
cause and effect ; and at the same time had endeavoured to show, that ex- 
perience cannot furnish so much as even a probable argument concerning 
any connection betwixt cause and effect, or by which we can draw any con- 
clusion from the one to the other. He had afterwards applied the same 
term experience, to show that no argument can be brought to prove the 
existence of one supreme intelligent Cause of the universe ; ‘‘ because this isa 
subject that lies entirely beyond the reach of human experience ;”’ and that 
we can have no proof of a future state of retributions, because we know no 
more concerning Providence than what we learn from experience in this 
present state. And now he comes to try the force of this formidable word 
against the existence of miracles, and to raise an argument against them 
from experience. 

But that we may not lose ourselves in the ambiguity ofthe term as he 
employs it, let us distictly examine what sense it bears as applied to the 
present question. In judging of the truth of the maxim he hath laid down, 
viz. that experience is our only guide in reasoning concerning matters of 
fact ; it is to be considered, that the question we are now upon properly 
relates not to future events, as the author seems sometimes to put it, + but 
to past matter of fact. What are we therefore to understand by that ex- 
perience, which he makes to be our only guide in reasoning concerning 
them? Is it our own particular personal experience, or is it the experience 
of others as well as ourown? And if of others, is it the experience of some 
others only, or of all mankind? If it be understood thus, that every man’s 
own personal observation and experience are to be his only guide in reasoning 
concerning matters of fact; so that no man is to believe any thing with 
relation to any facts whatsoever, but what is agreeable to what he hath 
himself observed or known in the course of his own particular experience ; 
this would be very absurd, and would reduce each man’s knowledge of facts 
into a very narrow compass ; it would destroy the use and credit of history, 
and of a great part of experimental philosophy, and bring us into a state of 
general ignorance and barbarism. Or, is the word experience to be taken 
in a larger and more extensive sense, as comprehending not merely any 
particular man’s experience, but that of others too? In this case we’ have 
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no way of knowing experience, but by testimony. And here the question 
recurs; is it to be understood of the experience of all mankind, or of some 
persons only? If the experience referred to, be the experience or observa- 
tion of some persons only, or of a part of mankind, how can this be de- 
pended on as a certain guide? For why should their experience be the 
guide, exclusively of that of others? And how do we know, but that many 
facts may be agreeable to the experience of others, which are not to theirs ¢ 
But if the experience referred to be the experience of all mankind in gene- 
ral, that must take in the experience both of all men in the present age, and 
of those in past times and ages; and it must be acknowledged, that this rule 
and criterion is not easily applicable. For will any man say, that we are 
to believe no facts but what are agreeable to the experience of mankind in 
all ages? Are we, in order to this, to take in whatsoever any man or men 
in any age or country have had experience of? And to judge by this, how 
far it is reasonable to believe any past facts, or facts of which we ourselves 
have not had sensible evidence? Even on this view of the case, it might 
probably take in many facts of a very extraordinary nature, and which have 
happened out of the common course of things; of which there have been 
instances in the experience and observation of different nations and ages. 
And at this rate experience will not be inconsistent with the belief even of 
miracles themselves, of which there have been several instances recorded in 
the history of mankind. 

But farther, in reasoning from experience, either our own or that of 
others, concerning matters of fact, it is to be considered, what it is that we 
propose to judge or determine by experience in relation to them. Is it 
whether these facts are possible, or whether they are probable, or whether 
they have been actually done? As to the possibility of facts, experience 
indeed, or the observation of similar events known to ourselves or others, 
may assure us that facts or events are possible, but not that the contrary is 
impossible. Concerning this, experience cannot decide any thing at all. 
We cannot conclude any event to be impossible, merely because we have 
had no experience of the like, or because it is contrary to our own observa- 
tion and experience, or to the experience of others. For as this gentleman 
observes in another part of his essays, ‘‘ the contrary of every matter of 
fact is still possible, because it can never imply a contradiction.”’* And 
again he says, speaking of matters of fact, ‘‘ there are no demonstrative 
arguments In the case, since it implies no contradiction, that the course of 
nature may change.’’+ No argument therefore can be brought to demon- 
strate any thing or fact to be impossible, merely because it is contrary to 
the course of our own observation and experience, or that of mankind, pro- 
vided it doth not imply a contradiction, or provided there be a power capa- 
ble of effecting it. Another thing to be considered, with regard to facts, is 
whether they are probable: and here experience, or the observation of 
similar events, made by ourselves or others, may be of great use to assist us 
in forming a judgment concerning the probability of past facts, or in forming 
conjectures concerning future ones. But if the question be, whether an 
event has actually happened, or a fact has been done, concerning this, 
experience, taken from an observation of similar events, or the ordinary 
course of causes and effects, cannot give us any assurance or certainty to 
proceed upon. We cannot certainly conclude, that any fact or event has 
been done, merely because we or others have had experience or observation 
of a fact or event of a like nature. Nor, on the other hand, can we con- 
clude, that such a certain event hath not happened, or that such a fact 
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hath not been actually done, because we have not had experience of a like 
action or event being done, or have had experience of the contrary being 
done. The rule, therefore, which he lays down of judging which side is sup- 
ported by the greater number of experiments, and of balancing the opposite 
experiments, and deducting the lesser number from the greater, in order to 
know the exact force of the superior evidence,* is very uncertain and falla- 
cious, if employed in judging whether matters of fact have really been done. 
For the fact referred to, and the evidence attending it, may be so circum- 
stanced, that though it be a fact of a singular nature, and to which many 
instances of a different kind may be opposed, we may yet have such an 
assurance of its having been actually done, as may reasonably produce a 
sufficient conviction in the mind. ‘The proper way of judging whether a 
fact or event, of which we ourselves have not had sensible evidence, hath 
been actually done, is by competent testimony. And this, in common lan- 
guage, is distinguished from experience, though this writer artfully confounds 
them. 

This, therefore, is what we are next to consider; viz. the force of human 
testimony, and how far it is to be depended upon. 

And with regard to the validity of the evidence arising from human testi- 
mony, he observes, that ‘‘ there is no species of reasoning more common, 
more useful, and even necessary to human life, than that derived from the 
testimony of men, and the reports of eye-witnesses and spectators.’’ The 
whole certainty or assurance arising from testimony, he resolveth into what 
he calls past experience. That ‘‘ it is derived from no other principle than 
our observation of the veracity of human testimony, and of the usual con- 
formity of facts to the report of witnesses.’”’ And he mentions as grounds 
of the belief of human testimony, that ‘‘ men have commonly an incli- 
nation to truth, and a setiment of probity; that they are sensible to shame 
when detected in a falsehood; and that these are qualities discovered by 
experience to be inherent in human nature.’’+ But he might have put the 
case much more strongly, by observing that human testimony, by the ac- 
knowledgment of all mankind, may be so circumstanced, as to produce an 
infallible assurance, or an evidence so strong, that, as our author expresseth 
it in another case, none but a fool or a madman would doubt of it. It isa 
little too loose to say in general, that it is founded only on past experience. 
It hath its foundation in the very nature of things, in the constitution of the 
world and of mankind, and in the appointment of the Author of our beings, 
who, it is manifest, hath formed and designed us to be in numberless instances 
determined by this evidence, which often comes with such force, that we 
cannot refuse our assent to it without the greatest absurdity, and putting a 
manifest constraint upon our nature.t Mr. Hume himself, in his Essay on 
Liberty and Necessity, hath run a parallel between moral and physical 
evidence, and hath endeavoured to show that the one is as much to be de- 
pended on as the other. He expressly saith, that ‘‘ when we consider how 
aptly natural and moral evidence link together, and form only one chain of 
argument, we shall make no scruple to allow, that they are of the same 
nature, and derived from the same principles.’’§ 

It will be easily granted, what our author here observes, that “‘ there are 
a number of circumstances to be taken into consideration in all judgments 
of this kind; and that we must balance the opposite circumstances that 
create any doubt or uncertainty ; and when we discover a superiority on any 
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side, we incline to it, but still with a diminution of assurance in proportion 
to the force of its antagonist.’’** Among the particulars which may diminish 
or destroy the force of any argument drawn from human testimony, he men- 
tions the contrariety of the evidence, contradictions of witnesses, their sus- 
picious character, &c. And then proceeds to take notice of ‘‘ what may be 
drawn from the nature of the fact attested, supposing it to partake of the 
extraordinary and the marvellous.” He argueth, that ‘in that case the evi- 
dence resulting from the testimony receives a diminution greater or less in 
proportion as the fact is more or less unusual. When the fact attested is 
such a one as has seldom fallen under our observation, here is a contest 
of two opposite experiences, of which the one destroys the other as far as its 
force goes; and the superior can only operate upon the mind by the force 
which remains.” This is a plausible, but a very fallacious way of reasoning. 
A thing may be very unusual, and yet, if confirmed by proper testimony, 
its being unusual may not diminish its credit, or produce, in the mind of a 
thinking person, a doubt or suspicion concerning it. Indeed, vulgar minds, 
who judge of every thing by their own narrow notions, and by what they 
themselves have seen, are often apt to reject and disbelieve a thing, that is 
not conformable to their own particular customs or experience. But wiser 
men and those of more enlarged minds judge otherwise; and, provided a 
thing comes to them sufficiently attested and confirmed by good evidence, 
make its being unusual no objection at all to its credibility. Many uncom- 
mon facts, and unusual phenomena of nature, are believed by the most 
sagacious philosophers, and received as true, without hesitation, upon the 
testimony of persons who are worthy of credit, without following the 
author’s rules, or making their own want of experience or observation an 
objection against those accounts. And upon this dependeth no small part 
of our knowledge. Mr. Adams hath very well illustrated this by several 
instances, and hath justly observed, that the most uniform experience is 
sometimes outweighed by a single testimony ; because experience in this 
case is only a negative evidence, and the slightest positive testimony is, for 
the most part, an overbalance to the strongest negative evidence that can be 
produced.+ 

Our author here very improperly talks of a contest between two opposite 
experiences, the one of which destroys the other. For when I believe a 
thing unusual, I do not believe a thing opposite to mine own experience, but 
different from it, or a thing of which I have had no experience ; though if it 
were a thing contrary to my own experience, provided it were confirmed by 
sufficient testimony, this is not a valid argument against its truth, nor a 
sufficient reason for disbelieving it. This gentleman himself hath mentioned 
a remarkable instance of this kind in the Indian prince, who refused to 
believe the first relations concerning the effects of frost. This instance, 
though he laboureth the point here, and in an additional note at the end of 
his book, is not at all favourable to his scheme. He acknowledgeth, that 
in this case of freezing, the event follows contrary to the rules of analogy, 
and is such as a rational Indian would not look for. The constant experience 
in those countries, according to which the waters are always fluid, and 
never in a state of hardness and solidity, is against freezing. This, accord- 
ing to his way of reasoning, might be regarded as a proof drawn from con- 
stant experience, and the uniform course of nature, as far as they knew it. 
Here then is an instance, in which it is reasonable for men to believe, upon 
good evidence, an event no way conformable to their experience, and con- 
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trary to the rule of analogy, which he yet seems to make the only rule by 
which we are to judge of the credibility and truth of facts. 

From the consideration of facts that are unusual, he proceeds to those 
that are miraculous, which is what he hath principally in view. And with 
regard to these he endeavoureth to show that no testimony at all is to be 
admitted. ‘‘ Let us suppose,” saith he, ‘‘ that the fact which they affirm, 
instead of being only marvellous, is really miraculous ; and suppose also 
that the testimony considered apart, and in itself, amounts to an entire 
proof; in that case there is proof against proof, of which the strongest must 
prevail, but still with a diminution of its force in proportion to that of its 
antagonist.”’* It may be proper to remark here, that this writer had in a 
former essay defined a proof to be ‘‘ such an argument drawn from experience 
as leaves no room for doubt or opposition.”+ Admitting this definition, it is 
improper and absurd for him to talk of proof against proof. For since a 
proof, according to his own account of it, leaves no room for doubt or oppo- 
sition ; where there is a proper proof of a fact, there cannot be a proper 
proof at the same time against it : for one truth cannot contradict another truth. 
And no doubt his intention is to signify that there can be no proof given of 
a miracle at all, and that the proof is only on the other side. For as he 
there adds, ‘‘ a miracle is a violation of the laws of nature, and as a firm 
and unalterable experience hath established those laws’’ [he should have 
said hath discovered to us that these are the established laws, i. e., that this 
is the ordinary course of nature] ‘‘ the proof against a miracle, from the very 
nature of the fact, is as entire as any argument from experience can possibly 
be imagined.” He repeats this again afterward; and observes, that ‘‘ there 
must be a uniform experience against every miraculous event, otherwise the 
event would not merit the appellation; and as a uniform experience 
amounts to a proof, there is here a direct and full proof from the nature of 
the fact, against the existence of any miracle.” He seems to have a very 
high opinion of the force of this way of reasoning, and therefore takes care 
to put his reader again in mind of it in the latter part of his essay. ‘“‘ ’Tis 
experience alone,” saith he, ‘‘ which gives authority to human testimony; and 
‘tis the same experience that assures us of the laws of nature. When, 
therefore, these two kinds of experience are contrary, we have nothing 
to do, but to subtract the one from the other—and this subtraction, with 
regard to all popular religions, amounts to an entire annihilation.’”’§ And 
it is chiefly upon this that he foundeth the arrogant censure, which, with 
an unparalleled assurance, he passeth upon all that believe the Christian 
religion ; viz. that ‘‘ whosoever is moved by faith to assent to it, is conscious 
of a continued miracle in his own person, which subverts all the principles 
of his understanding, and gives him a determination to believe whatever is 
most contrary to custom and experience.”’ It is thus that he concludes his 
essay, as if he had for ever silenced all the advocates for Christianity, and 
they must henceforth either renounce their faith, or submit to pass, with men 
of his superior understanding, for persons miraculously stupid, and utterly 
lost to all reason and common sense. 

Let us, therefore, examine what there is in this argument that can support 
such a peculiar strain of confidence ; and I believe it will appear, that never 
was there weaker reasoning set off with so much pomp and parade. 

There is one general observation that may be sufficiently obvious to any 
man, who brings with him common sense and attention, and which is alone 
sufficient to show the fallacy of this boasted argument. And it is this; 
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that the proof arising from experience, on which he layeth so mighty a 
stress, amounteth to no more than this, that we learn from it what is con- 
formable to the ordinary course and order of things, but we cannot learn or 
pronounce from experience that it is impossible things or events should 
happen in any particular instance contrary to that course. We cannot, 
therefore, pronounce such an event, though it be contrary to the usual course 
of things, to be impossible, in which case no testimony whatsoever could 
prove it. Andifit be possible, there is place for testimony.- And this 
testimony may be so strong and so circumstanced, as to make it reasonable 
for us to believe it. And if we have sufficient evidence to convince us that 
such an event hath actually happened, however extraordinary or miraculous, 
no argument drawn from experience can prove that it hath not happened. 
I would observe by the way, that when this gentleman talks of a uniform 
experience, and a firm and unalterable experience, against the existence of 
all miracles, if he means by it such a universal experience of all mankind 
as hath never been counteracted in any single instance, this is plainly sup- 
posing the very thing in question; and which he hath no right to suppose, 
because, by his own acknowledgment, mankind have believed in all ages 
that miracles have been really wrought. By uniform experience, therefore, in 
this argument must be understood the general or ordinary experience of 
mankind in the usual course of things. And it is so far from being true, as 
he confidently affirms, that such a uniform experience amounts to a full 
and direct proof from the nature of the fact against the existence of any 
miracle, that it is no proof against it at all. Let us judge of this by his own 
definition of a miracle. ‘‘ A miracle, saith he, may be accurately defined, a 
transgression of a law of nature by a particular volition of the Deity, or by 
the interposal of some invisible agent.’”” Now our uniform experience afford- 
eth a full and direct proof, that such or such an event is agreeable to the 
established laws of nature, or to the usual course of things, but it yieldeth 
no proof at all, that there cannot, in any particular instance, happen any event 
contrary to that usual course of things, or to what we have hitherto experi- 
enced; or that such an event may not be brought about by a particular 
volition of the Deity, as our author expresseth it, for valuable ends worthy 
of his wisdom and goodness. 

He cannot, therefore, make his argument properly bear, except he can 
prove that miracles are absolutely impossible. And this is what he sometimes 
seems willing to attempt. Thus, speaking of some miracles pretended to 
have- been fully attested, he asks, ‘‘what have we to oppose to such a cloud of 
witnesses, but the absolute impossibility, or miraculous nature of the 
event ?”’* Where he seems to make the miraculous nature of an event, and 
the absolute impossibility of it, to be the same thing. And he elsewhere 
makes an attempt to prove that we have no reason to think that God himself 
can effect a miracle. He urges, that ‘‘ though the Being, to whom the 
miracle is ascribed, be in this case Almighty, it does not, upon that account, 
become a whit more probable, since ’tis impossible for us to know the attri- 
butes or actions of such a Being, otherwise than from the experience we 
have of his productions in the usual course of nature.”’+ But when once we 
conclude from the effects in the works of nature, that he is Almighty, as 
this gentleman seems here to grant, we may, from his being Almighty, rea- 
sonably infer, that he can do many things which we do not know that he 
hath actually done, and can produce many effects which he hath not actually 
produced. For an Almighty Being can do any thing that doth not imply a 
contradiction. And it can never be proved, that a miracle, or an event 
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contrary to the usual course of nature, implieth a contradiction. This writer 
himself expressly acknowledgeth, in a passage I cited before, that ‘‘it im- 
plies no contradiction, that the course of nature may change.’”’* And he 
repeats it again afterwards, ‘‘that the course of nature may change.” + And 
as to the extraordinariness of any fact, he saith, that ‘‘even in the most 
familiar events, the energy of the cause is as unintelligible as in the most 
extraordinary and unusual.’’{ What we call the course of nature is the ap- 
pointment of God; and the continuance of it dependeth upon his power and 
will. It is no more difficult to him to act contrary to it, in any particular 
instance, than to act according to it. The one is in itself as easy to Almighty 
Power as the other. The true question, then, is concerning the divine will, 
whether it can be supposed that God, having established the course of 
nature, will ever permit or order a deviation from that regular course, which 
his own wisdom hath established. And with regard to this, it will be readily 
granted, that it is highly proper and wisely appointed, that in the ordinary 
state of things, what are commonly called the laws of nature should be 
maintained, and that things should generally go on in a fixed, stated course 
and order; without which there could be no regular study or knowledge of 
nature, no use or advantage of experience, either for the acquisition of 
science, or the conduct of life. But though it is manifestly proper, that 
these laws, or this course of things, should generally take place, it would 
be an inexcusable presumption to affirm, that God, having established these 
laws and this course of nature in the begining, hath bound himself never to 
act otherwise than according to those laws. There may be very good rea- 
sons, worthy of his great wisdom, for his acting sometimes contrary to the 
usual order of things. Norcan it, in that case, be justly pretended, that this 
would be contrary to the immutability of God, which is Spinosa’s great 
argument against miracles: for those very variations, which appear so ex- 
traordinary to us, are comprehended within the general plan of his provi- 
dence, and make a part of his original design. The same Infinite Wisdom, 
which appointed or established those natural laws, did also appoint the 
deviations from them, or that they should be over-ruled on some particular 
occasions ; which occasions were also perfectly foreseen from the beginning 
by his all-comprehending mind. If things were always to go on without 
the least variation in the stated course, men might be apt to overlook or 
question a most wise governing Providence, and to ascribe things (as some 
have done) to a fixed, immutable fate or blind necessity, which they call 
nature. It may therefore be becoming the wisdom of God, to appoint that 
there should be, on particular occasions, deviations from the usual, established 
course of things. Such extraordinary operations and appearances may tend 
to awaken in mankind a sense of a Supreme Disposer and Governor of the 
world, who is a most wise and free, as well as powerful Agent, and hath an 
absolute dominion over nature; and may also answer important ends and 
purposes of moral government, for displaying God’s justice and mercy, but 
especially for giving attestation to the divine mission of persons, whom he 
seeth fit to send on extraordinary errands, for instructmg and reforming 
mankind, and for bringing discoveries of the highest importance to direct 
men to true religion and happiness. 

It appeareth, then, that no argument can be brought from experience to 
prove, either that miracles are impossible to the power of God, or that they 
can never be agreeable to his will. And therefore it is far from yielding a 
direct and full proof against the existence of miracles. It may illustrate this 
to consider some of the instances he himself mentions. ‘‘ Lead cannot of 
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itself remain suspended in the air: fire consumes wood, and is extinguished 
by water.’’? Our uniform experience proves, that this is the usual and 
ordinary course of things, and agreeable to the known laws of nature; it 
proves, that lead cannot naturally and ordinarily, or by its own force, be 
suspended in the air; but it affordeth no proof at all, that it cannot be thus 
suspended in a particular instance by the will of God, or by a supernatural 
force or power. In like manner our experience proves, that fire consumes 
wood in the natural course of things, but it yieldeth no proof that, in a parti- 
cular instance, the force of the fire may not be suspended or overruled, and 
the wood preserved from being consumed by the interposal of an invisible 
agent. Another instance he mentions is, that “‘it is a miracle that a dead 
man should come to life; because that has never been observed in any age 
or country.”* But its never having been observed, if that had been the 
case, would have furnished no proof at all that a dead man cannot be raised 
to life by the power and will of God, when a most valuable and important 
end is to be answered by it. And if we have good evidence to convince us, 
that a man had been really dead, and that man was afterwards really restored 
to life (and this is a matter of fact of which our senses can judge, as well as 
of any other fact whatsoever), no argument can be drawn from experience to 
prove that it could not be so. Our experience would indeed afford a proof, 
that no merely natural human power could effect it; or that it is a thing 
really miraculous, and contrary to the usual course of nature: but it would 
not amount to a full and direct proof, or indeed to any proof at all, that it 
could not be effected by the divine power. 

And now we may judge of the propriety of the inference he draws from 
the argument as he had managed it. ‘‘The plain consequence is,” saith 
he, “and ’tis a general maxim worthy of our attention, that no testimony 
is sufficient to establish a miracle, unless the testimony be of such a kind, 
that its falsehood would be more miraculous than the fact which it endea- 
yours to establish. And even in that case, there is a mutual destruction of 
arguments, and the superiority only gives us an assurance suitable to that 
degree of force, which remains after deducting the inferior. When any one 
tells me, that he saw a dead man restored to life, I immediately consult with 
myself whether it be more probable that this person should either deceive 
or be deceived, or that the fact he relates should really have happened: I 
weigh the one miracle against the other, and according to the superiority 
which I discover, I pronounce my decision, and always reject the greater 
miracle.’’+ 

You cannot but observe here this writer’s jingle upon the word miracle. 
As he had talked of proof against proof, so he here talks as if in the case he 
is supposing there were miracle against miracle; or as if the question were 
concerning two extraordinary miraculous facts, the one of which is opposed 
to the other. But whereas in that case one should think the greater miracle 
ought to take place against the lesser, this gentleman, with whom miracle 
and absurdity are the same thing, declares that he always rejects the greater 
miracle. But to quit this poor jingle, it is allowed that the raising a dead 
man to life, must, if ever it happened, have been avery signal miracle; 2. e., 
as he defines it, a violation of a law of nature by a particular volition of the 
Deity. The question therefore is, whether any evidence is given, which 
may be depended on, to assure us, that however strange or extraordinary 
this event may be, yet it hath actually happened. That the thing itself is 
possible to the Deity, however it be contrary to the usual course of nature, 
cannot be reasonably contested ; because it cannot be proved to involve a 
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contradiction, or any thing beyond the reach of Almighty Power. For it 
would be to the last degree absurd to say, that he who formed this stupen- 
dous system, or who contrived and fabricated the wonderful frame of the 
human body, and originally gave it a principle of life, could not raise a 
dead man to life. It would be a contradiction, that the same man should 
be living and dead at the same time, but not that he that was dead should 
afterwards be restored to life. And therefore if it be the will of God, and 
his wisdow and goodness seeth it proper for answering any very important 
purposes, heis able to effect it. But, then, whether he hath actually effected 
it, is another question. And here it will be readily owned, that in a case 
of so extraordinary a nature, the evidence or testimony upon which we 
receive it, ought to be very strong and cogent. 

Mr. Hume is pleased here to put the case in a very loose and general 
way. ‘‘ Whenany one tells me,” saith he, ‘‘ that he saw a dead man restored 
to life, I immediately consider with myself, whether it be more probable 
that this person should either deceive or be deceived, or that the fact he 
relates should really have happened.”” He puts it, as if there was nothing 
to depend upon but the testimony of a single person, without any assignable 
reason for so extraordinary an event. And when thus proposed, naked of 
all circumstances, no wonder that it hath an odd appearance. But that we 
may bring the question to a fair issue, let us apply it to what our author, 
without doubt, had principally in his view, the resurrection of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Taking the case, therefore, according to the representation 
given of it in the Holy Scriptures, let us examine, whether, supposing all 
those circumstances to concur which are there exhibited, they do not amount 
to a full and satisfactory evidence, sufficient to lay a just foundation for a 
reasonable assent to it. Let us then suppose, that in a series of writings, 
published by different persons in different ages, and all of them incontesta- 
bly written long before the event happened, a glorious and wonderful Person 
was foretold, and described by the most extraordinary characters, whoshould 
be sent from heaven to teach and instruct mankind, to guide them in the 
way of salvation, and to introduce an excellent dispensation of truth and 
righteousness: that not only the nation and family from which he was to 
spring, the place of his birth, and timé of his appearing, were distinctly pointed 
out, but it was foretold that he should endure the most grievous sufferings 
and death, and that afterwards he should be exalted to a divine dominion 
and glory, and that the Gentiles should be enlightened by his doctrine, and 
receive his law; that accordingly, at the time which had been signified in 
those predictions, that admirable Person appeared; that he taught a most 
pure and heavenly doctrine, prescribed the most holy and excellent laws, 
and brought the most perfect scheme of religion which had ever been pub- 
lished to the world; and at the same time exhibited, in his own sacred life 
and practice, an example of the most consummate holiness and goodness : 
that, in proof of his divine mission, he performed the most wonderful works, 
manifestly transcending the utmost efforts of all human power or skill, and 
this in a vast number of instances, and in the most open and public manner, 
for a course of years together; that he most clearly and expressly foretold, 
that he was to undergo the most grievous sufferings, and a cruel and igno- 
minious death ; and should afterwards rise again from the dead on the third 
day; and to this he appealed as the most convincing proof of his divine 
mission : that accordingly he suffered the death of the cross in the face of a 
vast multitude of spectators: and notwithstanding the chief men of the 
Jewish nation, by whose instigation he was crucified, took the most prudent 
and effectual precautions to prevent an imposition in this matter, he rose 
again from the dead at the time appointed, with circumstances of great 
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glory, in a manner which struck terror into the guards who were set to 
watch the sepulchre: that afterwards he showed himself alive to many of 
those who were most intimately acquainted with him, and who, far from 
discovering a too forward credulity, could not be brought to believe it, till 
they found themselves constrained to do so by the testimony of all their 
senses: that as a farther proof of his resurrection and exaltation, they who 
witnessed it were themselves enabled to perform the most wonderful mira- 
cles in his name, and by power derived from him, and were endued with 
the most extraordinary gifts and powers, that they might spread his religion 
through the world, amidst the greatest oppositions and discouragements : 
that accordingly this religion, though propagated by the seemingly meanest 
and most unlikely instruments, and not only destitute of all worldly advan- 
tages, but directly opposite to the prevailing superstitions, prejudices, and 
vices, both of Jews and Gentiles, and though it exposed its publishers and 
followers to all manner of reproaches, persecutions, and sufferings, yet in 
that very age made the most surprising progress, in consequence of which 
the religion of Jesus was established in a considerable part of the world, and 
so continueth unto this day. Such is the view of the evidence of the resur- 
rection of Jesus. And taking it altogether, it forms such a concatenation 
of proofs, as is every way suitable to the importance of the fact, and which 
was never equalled in any other case. And to suppose all this evidence to 
have been given in attestation to a falsehood, involveth in it the most palpa- 
ble absurdities. It is to suppose, either that God would employ his own 
prescience and power to give testimony to an impostor, by a series of the 
most illustrious prophecies and numerous uncontrolled miracles; or, that 
good beings, superior to man, would extraordinarily interpose for the same 
purpose, to countenance and derive credit to a person falsely pretending to 
be sent from God, and feigning to act in his name; or that evil spirits would 
use all their arts and power to attest and confirm a religion, the manifest 
tendency of which was to destroy idolatry, superstition, and vice, wherever 
it was sincerely believed and embraced, and to recover mankind to holiness 
and happiness ; which is a contradiction to their very nature and character : 
it is to suppose that a number of persons would combine in attesting false- 
hoods in favour of a person who they knew had deceived them, and of a 
religion contrary to their most inveterate and favourite prejudices, and by 
which they had a prospect of gaming nothing but misery, reproach, suffer- 
ings, and death; which is absolutely contrary to all the principles and pas- 
sions of the human nature; it is to suppose, that persons of the greatest 
simplicity and plainness would act the part of the vilest impostors ; or that 
men, who were so bad, so false, and impious, as.to be capable of carrying 
on a series of the most solemn impositions in the name of God himself, 
would, at the hazard of all that is dear to men, and in manifest opposition 
to all their worldly interests, endeavour to bring over the nations to embrace 
a holy and self-denying institution; or that if they were enthusiasts, who 
were carried away by the heat of their own distempered brains to imagine, 
that, for a series of years together, the most extraordinary facts were done 
before their eyes, though no such things were done at all, and that they 
were themselves enabled actually to perform the most wonderful works in 
the most open and public manner, though they performed no such works ; 
it is to suppose that such mad enthusiasts, who were also mean and con- 
temptible in their condition, and for the most part ignorant and illiterate, 
were not only capable of forming the noblest scheme of religion which was 
ever published to mankind, but were able to overcome all the learning, 
wealth, power, eloquence of the world, all the bigotry and superstition of 
the nations, all the influence and artifices of the priests, all the power and 
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authority of the magistrates: that they did this by only alledging that they 
had a commission in the name of a person who had been crucified, whom 
they affirmed, but without giving any proof of it, to have been risen from 
the dead, and to be exalted as the Saviour and Lord of mankind. Al] this 
is such a complication of absurdities, as cannot be admitted but upon prin- 
ciples that are absolutely abhorrent to the common sense and reason of men. 
It were easy to enlarge farther on this subject, but this may suffice at 
present ; especially considering that Mr. Adams hath urged many things to 
this purpose with great clearness and force, in his answer to Mr, Hume’s 
Essay, p. 31—36. And what is there to oppose to all this? Nothing but 
the single difficulty of restoring a dead man to life, which is indeed a very 
extraordinary and miraculous event, but is not above the power of God to 
effect, and, supposing a good and valid reason can be assigned for it, worthy 
of the divine wisdom and goodness, involveth in it no absurdity at all. And 
such a reason it certainly was to give an illustrious attestation to the divine 
mission of the Holy Jesus, and to the divine original of the most excellent 
dispensation of religion that was ever published among men. To talk, as 
this author does, of the diminution of the evidence in proportion to the 
difficulty of the case, is triflmg. For the evidence is here supposed to be 
fully proportioned to the difficulty and importance of the case ; since there 
is both a power assigned every way able to effect it, and a valuable end 
which makes it reasonable to think it was becoming the divine wisdom and 
goodness to interpose for effecting it. 

You will perhaps think this may be sufficient with regard to the first part 
of Mr. Hume’s Essay on Miracles. In my next I shall endeavour to make 
it appear, that we have the highest reason to think that the evidence, which 
hath been argued to be sufficient if given, was really and actually given ; 
and shall answer the several considerations he hath offered to show, that 
supposing miracles capable of being proved, by evidence or testimony, yet 
no evidence was ever actually given for miracles, which can be reasonably 
depended upon. 


LETTER XIX. 


Reflections on the second part of Mr. Hume’s Essay on Miracles, which is designed to 
show, that in fact there never was a miraculous event established upon such evidence 
as can be depended on. What he offers concerning the necessary conditions and quali- 
fications of witnesses, in the case of miracles, considered. Itis shownthat the witnesses 
to the miracles in proof of Christianity had all the conditions and qualifications that 
can be required to render any testimony good and valid, Concerning the proneness of 
mankind in all ages to believe wonders, especially in matters of religion. This no 
reason for rejecting all miracles without farther examination. The miracles wrought 
in proof of Christianity not done in an ignorant and barbarous age. His pretence that 
different miracles,wrought in favour of different religions, destroy one another, andshow 
that none of them are true. The absurdity of this way of reasoning shown. Instances 
produced by him of miracles well attested, and which vet ought to be rejected as false 
and incredible. A particular examination of what he hath offered concerning the mira- 
cles attributed to the Abbé de Paris, and which, he pretends, much surpass those of our 
Saviour in credit and authority. 


Srr,—I now proceed to consider the second part of Mr. Hume’s Essay on 
Miracles. The first was designed to show, that miracles are incapable of 
being proved by any evidence whatsoever, and that no evidence or testimony 
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that could be given, let us suppose it never so full and strong, would be a 
sufficient ground for believing the truth and existence of miracles. And 
now, in his second part, he proceeds to show, that supposing a miracle 
capable of being proved by full and sufficient evidence or testimony, yet in 
fact there never was a miraculous event in any history established upon such 
evidence as can reasonably be depended upon. To this purpose he offereth 
several considerations. ‘The first is designed to prove, that no witnesses 
have ever been produced for any miracle, which have all the necessary con- 
ditions and qualifications, to render their testimony credible. The second 
consideration is drawn from the proneness there has been in mankind, in all 
ages, to believe wonders ; and the more for their being absurd and incredi- 
ble; especially in matters of religion; and that, therefore, in this case, all 
men of sense should reject them, without farther examination. His third 
observation is, that they are always found to abound most among ignorant 
and barbarous nations. His fourth observation is drawn from the opposite 
miracles wrought in different religions, which destroy one another ; so that 
there is no miracle wrought, but what is opposed to an infinite number of 
others. He then goes on to give an account of some miraculous facts which 
seem to be well attested, and yet are to be rejected as false and incredible. 
This is the substance of this part of his essay, which he concludes with an 
insolent boast, as if he thought he had so elearly demonstrated what he 
undertook, that no man, who had not his understanding miraculously sub- 
verted, could oppose it. But I apprehend it will appear, upon a distinct 
examination of what he hath offered, that there is little ground for such 
confident boasting. 

The principal consideration is that which he hath mentioned in the first 
place, drawn from the want of competent testimony to ascertain the truth 
of miraculous facts. He affirms, ‘‘ that there is not to be found, in all his- 
tory, any miracle attested by a sufficient number of men, of such unques- 
tionable good sense, education, and learning, as to secure us against all delu- 
sion in themselves; of such undoubted integrity, as to place them beyond 
all suspicion of any design to deceive others ; of such credit and reputation 
in the eyes of mankind, as to have a great deal to lose in case of being de- 
tected im any falsehood; and at the same time attesting facts performed in 
such a public manner, and in so celebrated a part of the world, as to render 
the detection unavoidable: all which circumstances are requisite to give us 
a full assurance in the testimony of men.’’* 

Here he supposes, that where these circumstances concur, we may have 
full assurance in the testimony of men concerning the facts they relate, 
however extraordinary and unusual. Let us, therefore, examine the condi- 
tions and qualifications he insists upon as necessary to render a testimony 
good and valid, and apply them to the testimony of the witnesses of Chris- 
tianity, and the extraordinary miraculous facts whereby it was confirmed, 
especially that of our Saviour’s resurrection. 

The first thing he insisteth upon is, that the miracle should be attested 
by a sufficient number of men. He hath not told us what number of 
witnesses he takes to be sufficient in such a case. In some cases very few 
may be sufficient. Yea, a single evidence may be so circumstanced as to 
produce a sufficient assurance and conviction in the mind, even concerning 
a fact of an extraordinary nature: though where there is a concurrence of 
many good witnesses, it is undoubtedly an advantage, and tendeth to give 
farther force to the evidence. And as to this, Christianity hath all the 
advantages that can reasonably be desired. All the apostles were the 
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authorized witnesses of the principal facts, by which Christianity is attested. 
So were the seventy disciples, and the hundred-and-twenty mentioned Acts 
ii. 15, 21, 22, who had been with Jesus from the commencement of his 
personal ministry to his ascension into heaven; to which might be added 
many others, who had seen his illustrious miracles, as well as heard his ex- 
cellent instructions. The accounts of these things were published in that 
very age, and the facts were represented as having been done, and the dis- 
courses as having been delivered, in the presence of multitudes; so that in 
effect they appealed to thousands in Judea, Jerusalem, and Galilee. It is 
true, that as to the resurrection of Christ, this was not a fact done before all 
the people ;* but there was a number of witnesses to it, sufficient to attest 
any fact. Christ showed himself alive after his passion to several persons, at 
different times, whose testimony gave mutual support and force to one an- 
other. He showed himself also to all the apostles in a body, to several other 
disciples, and at last to five hundred at once.+ To which it may be added, 
that all the extraordinary facts and wonderful works, wrought by the 
apostles, and first publishers of Christianity, many of which were of a very 
public nature, and done in the view of multitudes, came in aid of their 
testimony. 

As to the qualifications of the witnesses, the first thing he requireth is, 
that ‘‘they should be of such unquestioned good sense, education, and 
learning, as to secure us against all delusion in themselves.’ The reason 
why this gentleman here mentioneth learning and education, as necessary 
qualifications in witnesses, is evident. It is undoubtedly with a view to 
exclude the Appostles, who, except St. Paul, appear not to have been 
persons of education and learning. But no court of judicature, in inquiring 
into facts, looks upon it to be necessary that the persons giving testimony 
to the truth of those facts should be persons who had a learned education : 
It is sufficient, if they appear to be persons of sound sense and honest 
characters, and that the facts were such as they had an opportunity of being 
well acquainted with. And thus it was with regard to the first witnesses of 
Christianity. They were not indeed persons eminent for their learning, 
knowledge, and experience in the world. If they had been so, this might 
probably have been regarded as a suspicious circumstance, as if they had 
themselves laid the scheme, and it was the effect of their own art and con- 
trivance. But they were persons of plain sense, and sound understanding, 
and perfectly acquainted with the facts they relate. This sufficiently ap- 
peareth from their writings, and the accounts they have left us. Their 
narrations are plain and consistent, delivered in a simple unaffected style, 
without any pomp of words, or ostentation of eloquence or literature on the 
one hand, and on the other without any of the rants of enthusiasm. All 
is calm, cool, and sedate, the argument of a composed spirit. There is 
nothing that betrayeth an over-heated imagination; nor do they ever fly 
out into passionate exclamations, even where the subject might seem to 
warrant it. The facts they relate were of such a nature, and so circum- 
stanced, that they could not themselves be deceived in them, supposing they 
had their senses, or be made to believe they were done before their eyes, when 
they were not done. This must be acknowleged as to the facts done during 
Christ’s personal Ministry. For they were constantly with him in his going 
out and coming in, and had an opportunity of observing those facts in all 
their circumstances, for a course of years together ; and therefore could be 
as perfectly assured of them, as any man can be of any facts whatsoever, 
which he himself hears and sees. And as to his resurrection, they were not 
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forward rashly to give credit to it by an enthusiastic heat. They exammed 
it scrupulously, and would not receive it, till compelled by irresistible 
evidence, and by the testimony of all their senses. 

The next thing he insisteth upon is, that ‘‘the witnesses should be of 
such undoubted integrity, as to place them beyond all suspicion of any 
design to deceive others. Apply this to the witnesses of the miraculous 
facts whereby Christianity was attested, and it will appear that never were 
there persons who were more remote from all reasonable suspicion of fraud, 
or a design to impose falsehoods upon mankind. They appeared by their 
whole temper and conduct to be persons of great probity and unaffected 
simplicity, strangers to artful cunning, and the refinements of human policy. 
It mightily strengthens this, when it is considered, that as the case was 
circumstanced, they could have no temptation to endeavour to impose these 
things upon the world if they had not been true, but had the strongest in- 
ducements to the contrary. They could have no prospect of serving their 
worldly interest, or answering the ends of ambition, by preaching up a 
religion, contrary to all the prevailing passions and prejudices of Jews and 
Gentiles, a principal article of which was salvation through a crucified Jesus. 
They could scarcely have had a reasonable expectation of gaining so much 
as a single proselyte to so absurd and foolish a scheme, as it must have 
been, supposing they had known that all was false, and that Jesus had 
never risen at all. How could it have been expected in such a case, that 
they should be able to persuade the Jews to receive for their Messiah, one 
that had been put to an ignominious death by the heads of their nation, as 
an impostor and deceiver? Or, that they should persuade the Gentiles to 
acknowledge and worship a crucified Jew for their Lord, in preference to their 
long-adored Deities, and to abandon all their darling superstitions for a strict 
and self-denying discipline? The only thing that can be pretended as a 
possible inducement to them to endeavour to impose upon mankind, is 
what this writer afterwards mentions. ‘‘ What greater temptation, saith he, 
than to appear a Missionary, a Prophet, and Ambassador from heaven ? 
Who would not encounter many dangers and difficulties, to attain so sublime 
a character? Or, if persuaded of it himself, would scruple a pious fraud in 
prospect of so holy an end?” * But there is no room for such a suspicion 
in the case we are now considering. If they had pretended a revelation in 
favour of a Messiah, suited to the Jewish carnal notions and prejudices, 
who was to erect a mighty worldly dominion, arrayed with all the pomp of 
secular glory and grandeur, they might have expected honour and applause 
in being looked upon as his ministers. But what honour could they propose 
from being regarded as the disciples and apostles of one that had been con- 
demned, and put to a shameful death by public authority? To set up as his 
ambassadors, and pretend to be inspired by his spirit, and to be commis- 
sioned by him to go through the world, preaching up Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified ; this was, in all appearance, the readiest way they could take to 
expose themselves to general scorn, derision, and reproach: and they must 
have been absolutely out of their senses, to have expected that any venera- 
tion should be paid to them under this character, supposing they had no 
other proof to bring of their crucified Master’s being risen, and exalted in 
glory as the universal Lord and Saviour, but their own word. Thus it 
appears that they could have no inducements or temptations, according to 
all the principles or motives that usually work upon the human mind, to 
attempt to impose this scheme of religion, and. the facts by which it was 
supported, if they had known them to be false; and if they had been false, 
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they must have known them to be so. But this is not all. They had the 
strongest possible inducements to the contrary. The scheme of religion 
they preached, and which these facts were designed to attest, was directl 
opposite to their own most rooted prejudices. On the supposition of Christ’s 
not having risen, they must have been sensible that he had deceived them ; 
that the promises and predictions, with which he had amused them, were 
false; and that consequently they could have no hopes from him either in 
this world or in the next. At the same time they could not but foresee, that 
by pretending he was risen from the dead, and setting him up for the 
Messiah, after he had been crucified, they should incur the indignation of 
the body of their own nation, and the hatred and contempt of those in chief 
authority among them. They could not possibly expect anything but what 
they met with, persecutions, reproaches, shame, and sufferings, both from 
Jews and Gentiles. Their exposing themselves to these things may be ac- 
counted for, if they were persuaded that what they witnessed was really true, 
though even in that case it required great virtue and constancy, and divine 
supports. But that they should, in manifest opposition to their own religious 
prejudices and worldly interests, without the least prospect of any thing to 
be gained by it here or hereafter, persist to the very death in attesting a 
falsehood known by themselves to be so; and that they should, for the sake 
of one who they knew had deceived them, expose themselves to the greatest 
evils and sufferings to which all men have naturally the strongest aversion, 
is a supposition that cannot be admitted with the least appearance of reason, 
as being absolutely subversive of all the principles and passions of human 
nature. Our author ought to acknowledge the force of this reasoning, since 
he taketh pains, throughout his whole essay on Liberty and Necessity, to 
show that we may in many cases argue as surely and strongly from the 
power and influence of motives on the human mind, as from the influence 
of physical causes ; and that there is as great a certainty, and as necessary 
a connection in what are called moral causes, as in physical. This author 
undoubtedly in that essay carrieth it too far, when in order to subvert human 
liberty, he would have it thought, that in all cases the power of motives 
worketh with as necessary a force upon the mind, as any physical cause 
doth upon the effect. But that in many particular cases things may be so 
circumstanced, with regard to moral causes, as to afford a certainty equal to 
what arises from physical, cannot reasonably be denied. And such is the 
case here put. And he expressly declareth, that ‘‘ we cannot make use of 
a more convincing argument than to prove, that the actions ascribed to any 
person are contrary to the course of nature, and that no human motives, in 
such circumstances, could ever induce them to such a conduct.’’* 

This writer farther requireth, that ‘‘ the witnesses should be of such credit 
and reputation in the eyes of mankind as to have a great deal to lose in case: 
of being detected in any falsehood.’’ If the meaning be, that they must be 
persons distinguished by their rank and situation in the world, and of great 
reputation for knowledge, and for the eminency of their station and figure in 
life; this, in the case here referred to, would, instead of strengthening, have 
greatly weakened the force of their testimony. It might have been said, 
with some show of plausibility, that such persons, by their knowledge and 
abilities, their reputation and interest, might have it in their power to coun- 
tenance and propagate an imposture among the people, and give it some 
credit in the world. If the facts recorded in the Gospel, the miracles and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, had been patronized and attested by the chief 
priests and rulers of the Jewish nation, it would undoubtedly have been 
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pretended that they had political designs in view, and that considering their 
authority and influence they might more easily impose those things upon 
the multitude. On this view of things the evidence for those important facts 
would have been far less convincing than it now is. And, therefore, the Divine 
wisdom hath ordered it far better, in appointing that the first witnesses of 
the Gospel were not the worldly-wise, mighty, or noble, but persons of mean 
condition, and yet of honest characters, without power, authority, or in- 
terest. And whereas this writer urgeth, that the witnesses ought to be of 
such reputation as to have a great deal to lose in case of being detected in 
a falsehood, it ought to be considered, that a man of true probity, though 
in a low condition, may be as unwilling to be branded as a cheat and an 
impostor, and as desirous to preserve his good name, which may be almost 
all he has to value himself upon, as persons of greater figure and eminence 
in the world, who may more easily find means to support themselves, and 
to evade detection and punishment. The Apostles, indeed, rejoiced that 
they were counted ‘‘ worthy to suffer shame for the name of Christ,” Acts 
v.41. But this was not owing to their being insensible to shame, but to 
the testimony of a good conscience, and to the full persuasion they had of 
Christ’s divine mission, and the divinity of the religion they preached in his 
name. This particularly was the principle upon which St. Paul acted, who 
was a man of reputation among the Jews, and would never have made a 
sacrifice of this, and of all his worldly interests and expectations, to join 
himself to a despised, persecuted party, and against whom he himself had 
conceived the strongest prejudices, if he had not been brought over by an 
evidence which he was not able to resist, to the acknowledgment of the 
Christian faith, and of the extraordinary facts on which it was established. 
The last thing he insisteth upon is, that the facts attested by the witnesses 
should be ‘‘ performed in such a public manner, and in so celebrated a part 
of the world, as to render the detection unavoidable.’”’ This may be applied 
with the greatest propriety to the extraordinary and miraculous facts by 
which Christianity was attested. Justly doth St. Paul appeal to King 
Agrippa, in the admirable apology he made before him and the Roman 
Governor, Festus, and which was delivered before a numerous and august 
assembly of Jews and Romans, that ‘‘ none of these things were hidden from 
him: for,’’ saith he, ‘‘ this thing was not done in a corner,” Acts xxvi. 26. 
Christ’s whole personal ministry, and the wonderful works he wrought, were 
transacted not in a private and secret, but in the most open and public 
manner possible, in places of the greatest concourse, and before multitudes 
of people assembled from all parts. ‘The same may be said of many of the 
miracles wrought by the apostles in the name, and by the power, of a risen 
Jesus. And particularly never was there any event of a more public nature 
than the extraordinary effusion of the Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost. 
The first publishers of Christianity preached the religion of Jesus, and per- 
formed miracles in confirmation of it, not merely in small villages, or ob- 
scure parts of the country, but in populous cities, in those parts of the 
world that were most celebrated for the liberal arts, learning, and politeness. 
They published that religion, and the wonderful facts by which it was sup- 
ported, throughout the Lesser Asia, Greece, Italy ; in the cities of Jerusalem, 
Antioch, Ephesus, Cormth, Thessalonica, Philippi, Athens, and Rome itself. 
If, therefore, their pretences had been false, they could scarcely have possibly 
escaped a detection. Especially considering that they were everywhere 
under the eye of watchful adversaries, unbelieving Jews as well as heathens, 
who would not have failed to detect and expose the imposture, if there 
had been any. As to what the author afterwards allegeth, that ‘‘ in the 
infancy of new religions, the wise and learned commonly esteem the matter 
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too inconsiderable to deserve their attention and regard. And when alter- 
wards they would willingly detect the cheat, in order to undeceive the de- 
luded multitude, the season is now gone, and the records and witnesses, who 
might clear up the matter, are perished beyond recovery.’’* This pretence 
hath no place in the case we are now considering with regard to Christianity. 
That religion met with the greatest opposition even in its infancy. Persons 
of principal authority in the nation, where it first arose, bent their attention, 
and employed their power to suppress it. And in all places where it was 
afterwards propagated, there were unbelieving Jews, who used their utmost 
efforts to stir up the heathens against it, who of themselves were strongly 
inclined by their own prejudices to oppose it; and this at the very time 
when, if the facts had been false, it would have been the easiest thing 
in the world to have detected the falsehood, which in that case must have 
been known to thousands, since many of the facts appealed to were of a 
very public nature. 

Thus I have considered the conditions and qualifications he insisteth upon 
as necessary to give us a full assurance in the testimony of men, with regard 
to miracles ; and have shown, that all the conditions that can be reasonably 
desired, concur with the highest degree of evidence in the testimony given 
by the apostles and first witnesses of Christianity, to the extraordinary facts 
whereby its divine authority was established. Their testimony had some 
advantages which no other testimony ever had. St. Luke observes, that 
‘‘ with great power gave the apostles witness of the resurrection of the Lord 
Jesus,” Acts iv. 33. The testimony they gave was accompanied with a 
divine power. ‘The force of their testimony did not depend merely on their 
own veracity, but may be said to have been confirmed by the attestation 
of God himself. It is with the utmost propriety, therefore, that the sacred 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews representeth ‘‘ God as bearing them 
witness, both with signs and wonders, and with divers miracles and gifts 
of the Holy Ghost, according to his own will,” Hed. ii. 4. And it is in- 
contestibly true in fact, that so strong and convincing was the evidence, 
that great numbers, both of Jews and gentiles, were brought over, in that 
very age, to the faith of a crucified and risen Saviour. Nor was this the 
effect of a too forward credulity, since it was in direct opposition to their 
prejudices, passions, and worldly interests. The principles and inducements 
which usually lead men to form wrong and partial judgments, lay wholly on 
the other side, and instead of being favourable to Christianity, tended rather 
to determine men to disbelieve and reject it. So that it may be justly said, 
that the propagation of that scheme of religion, which is held forth in the 
Gospel, had something in it so wonderful, taking in all the circumstances 
of the case, that it affordeth a manifest and most convincing proof of the 
truth of the extraordinary facts upon which it was founded. 

I now proceed to make some observations upon the other considerations 
this gentleman offers in this second part of his essay; and which, indeed, 
can at best pass for no more than presumptions ; and only show, that the 
testimony given to miracles is not rashly to be admitted, and that great 
care and caution are necessary in judging of them, which will be easily 
allowed. | 

The second consideration, and upon which he seemeth to lay a great 
stress, is this, that ‘‘ we may observe in human nature a principle, which, 
if strictly examined, will be found to diminish extremely the assurance we 
might have from human testimony in any kind of prodigy.” He says, 
‘“‘ that though for the most part we readily reject any fact that is unusual 
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and incredible in an ordinary degree, yet when any thing is affirmed utterly 
absurd and miraculous, the mind rather more readily admits such a fact, upon 
account of that very circumstance which ought to destroy all its authority. 
The passion of surprise and wonder arising from miracles, being an agreeable 
emotion, gives a sensible tendency towards the belief of those events from 
which it is derived. But if the spirit of religion join itself to the love of 
wonder, there is an end of common sense; and human testimony, in these 
circumstances, loses all pretensions to authority.”* And again he observes, 
that ‘‘ should a miracle be ascribed to any new system of religion, men in 
all ages have been so much imposed on by the ridiculous stories of this kind, 
that this very circumstance will be a full proof of a cheat, and sufficient, 
with all men of sense, not only to make them reject the fact, but even reject 
it without farther examination.” And he repeats it again, that it “ should 
make us form a general resolution never to lend any attention to it, with 
whatever specious pretext it may be covered.”’+ He here undertaketh to 
answer for all men of sense, that they will reject all miracles produced in 
proof of religion without farther examination ; because men in all ages have 
been much imposed on by ridiculous stories of thiskind. But this certainly 
is the language, not of reason and good sense, which will dispose a man 
fairly to examine, but of the most obstinate prepossession and prejudice. 
No kinds of historical facts, whether of an ordinary or extraordinary nature, 
can be mentioned, in which men have not been frequently imposed upon. 
But this is no just reason for rejecting such facts at once without examina- 
tion; and the man that would do so, instead of proving his superior good 
sense, would only render himself ridiculous. That there have been many 
false miracles will be readily acknowledged ; but this doth not prove that 
there never have been any true ones. It ougtht, indeed, to make us very 
cautious, and to examine miracles carefully before we receive them; but is 
no reason at all, or a very absurd one, for rejecting them all at once without 
examination and inquiry. Thus, to reject them can only be justified upon this 
principle, that it is not possible there should be a true miracle wrought in 
favour of any system of religion. But by what medium will he undertake 
to prove this? He seems expressly to admit, that in other cases, ‘“ there 
may possibly be miracles, or violations of the usual course of nature, of such 
a kind as to admit of proof from human testimony.”t{ This concession is 
not very consistent with what he had laboured, in the first part of his essay, 
to show, with regard to all miracles in general, viz. that they are incapable 
of being proved by any testimony. But now, provided miracles be not pro- 
duced in proof of religion, he seems willing to allow, that they may possibly 
admit of proof from human testimony. The only case, therefore, in which 
they are never to be believed, is when they are pretended to be wrought in 
favour of religion. But in this he seems to have both the reason of the 
thing, and the general sense of mankind against him. It is certainly more 
reasonable to believe a miracle, when a valuable end can be assigned for it, 
than to believe it when we cannot discern any important end to be answered 
by it at all. And one of the most valuable ends for which a miracle can be 
supposed to be wrought seems to be this, to give an attestation to the divine 
mission of persons sent to instruct mankind in religious truths of great im- 
portance, and to lead them in the way of salvation. Our author seems 
sometimes to lay a mighty stress on the general opinion and common senti- 
ments of mankind.’ And there are few notions, which, by his own 
acknowledgment, have more generally obtained in all nations and ages, 
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than this, that there have been miracles actually wrought on some occasions, 
especially in matters of religion, and that they are to be regarded as proofs 
of a divine interposition. This is a principle which seems to be conformable 
to the natural sense of the human mind. 

The observation he makes concerning the agreeable emotion produced by 
the passion of wonder and surprise, and the strong propensity there is in 
mankind to the extraordinary and the marvellous, proves nothing against 
this principle. The passion of wonder and surprise was certainly not given 
us in vain, but for very wise purposes, and it may be presumed, that this 
passion, as well as others, may be rightly exercised upon proper objects. 
But I cannot agree with this gentleman, that men are naturally disposed and 
inclined to believe a thing the rather for its being utterly absurd and 
miraculous, especially in matters of religion. They may, indeed, and often 
do believe absurdities ; but they never believe a thing merely because it is 
absurd, but because, taking all considerations together, they do not look 
upon it to be absurd. It may be observed by the way, that this writer here 
makes absurd and miraculous to be terms of the same signification, whereas 
they are very different ideas. A miracle, when supposed to be wrought by 
a power adequate to the effect, and for excellent ends, is indeed wonderful, 
but has no absurdity init at all. It is true, there have often been very 
absurd things recommended to popular belief, under the notion of miracles. 
And such pretended miracles have been received without much examination, 
when wrought in favour of the established superstition. But even real 
miracles are received with difficulty, when they are wrought in opposition 
to it; and where the influence of the priesthood, the prejudices of the vul- 
gar, and the authority of the magistrate, are on the one side; which was 
the case of Christianity at its first appearance. Considering the nature of 
that religion, how contrary it was to the prevailing notions and prejudices 
both of Jews and Gentiles, the strictness of the morals it prescribed, the 
scheme of salvation through a crucified Saviour which it proposed, the 
meanness of the instruments by which it was propagated, and the number- 
less difficulties it had to encounter with, the miracles wrought in attestation 
to it could not have met with a favourable reception in the world, if there 
had not been the most convincing evidence of their being really wrought. 
The strangeness of the facts, instead of producing belief, would rather have 
turned to its disadvantage, and could scarcely have failed being detected in 
such circumstances, if they had been false. 

His third observation is, that it ‘‘ forms a very strong presumption against 
all supernatural relations, that they are always found chiefly to abound 
among ignorant and barbarous nations; or if a civilized people have ever 
given admission to any of them, they have received them from ignorant and 
barbarous ancestors.”* But no presumption can be drawn from this to the 
prejudice of Christianity, which did not make its appearance in an ignorant 
and barbarous age, but at a time when the world was greatly civilized, and 
in nations where arts and learning had made a very great progress. And it 
must be considered, that it had not only their inveterate prejudices, their 
darling passions and inclinations, but their pretended miracles to encounter 
with; extraordinary facts received from their ancestors, who transmitted 
them, as he expresseth it, with that inviolable sanction and authority, which 
always attends ancient and received opinions. How strong and cogent, 
therefore, must the force of the evidence in behalf of the Christian religion, 
and the extraordinary miraculous facts designed to support it, have been, 
which, in the hands of such mean instruments, could make so great a pro- 
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gress in a civilized and enlightened age, and proved too hard for the reli- — 
gion of the empire; which besides its being interwoven with the civil esta- 
blishment, had the prescription of many ages to plead, and was supported 
by pretended miracles, prodigies, and oracles? Mr. Hume is pleased to 
take notice, on this occasion, of the management of that cunning impostor, 
Alexander.* But though, the better to carry on the cheat, he had laid the 
scene among the barbarous Paphlagonians, who were reckoned among the 
most stupid and ignorant of the human race; and not only put in practice 
all the arts of imposture (though it doth not appear that he pretended to 
work miracles among the people, or put the proof of his authority upon 
them) but had procured a powerful interest among the great to support him, 
he and his impostures soon sunk into oblivion, and so undoubtedly would 
Christianity too have done, if its extraordinary facts had no better founda- 
tion in truth and fact than his pretensions had. 

‘“‘T may add,” saith he, ‘‘ as a fourth reason, which diminishes the authority 
of prodigies, that there is no testimony for any, even those which have not 
been expressly detected, that is, not opposed by an infinite number of 
witnesses: so that not only the miracle destroys the credit of the testimony, 
but even the testimony destroys itself.”” He goes on to observe, that ** in 
matters of religion whatever is different is contrary. That it is impossible 
that all these different religions should be established on a solid foundation. 
That every miracle, pretended to have been wrought in any of these religions, 
as it is designed to establish that particular system, has the same force to 
overthrow every other system; and consequently to destroy the credit of 
those miracles on which that system was established. So that all the pro- 
digies of different religions are to be regarded as contrary facts, and the 
evidences of those prodigies as opposite to one another.” + This writer is 
here pleased to confound prodigies and miracles, which ought to be dis- 
tinguished. Many things that have passed under the notion of prodigies, 
are very far from being miracles in the strict and proper sense, in which we 
are now considering them. And if we speak of miracles properly so called, 
the supposition he here goes upon, viz. that all religions have been founded 
upon miracles, and have put the proof of their authority upon them, is 
manifestly false. It is well known, that Mahomet did not pretend to esta- 
blish his religion by miracles, nor indeed can it be proved that any systems 
of religion had, any tolerable pretensions of being originally founded upon 
miracles, but the Jewish and the Christian; and these, though in some re- 
spects different, are not contrary, but mutually support each other; the 
former being introductive and preparatory to the latter. But if his suppo- 
sition should be admitted, that all religions in the world have been founded 
upon the credit of miracles, it is hard to comprehend the force of his reason- 
ing. By what logic doth it follow, that because miracles have been be- 
lieved by mankind, in all ages and nations, to have been wrought in proof of 
religion, therefore miracles were never really wrought at all in proof of reli- 
gion, nor are they ever to be believed in any single instance? With the 
same force it may be argued, that because there have been, and are many 
opposite schemes of religion in the world, therefore their being opposite to 
one another proves that they are all false, and that there is no such thing 
as true religion in the world at all. But let us suppose never so great a 
number of falsehoods opposed to truth, that opposition of falsehood to truth 
doth not make truth to be less true, or destroy the certainty and evidence 
of it. Supposing the religions to be opposite, and that miracles are said to 
be wrought in attestation to those opposite religions, it may indeed be fairly 
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concluded that they cannot be all true, but not that none of them are so. 
Our author himself seems to be apprehensive that this might be looked upon 
as a fallacious way of reasoning. ‘‘ This argument,” saith he, ‘ may appear 
very subtle and refined ; but is not in reality different from the reasoning of 
a judge, who supposes that the credit of two witnesses maintaining a crime 
against any one, is destroyed by the testimony of two others, who affirm 
him to have been two hundred leagues distant at the same instant when the 
crime is said to have been committed.”’* This gentleman has here given us 
a most extraordinary specimen how well qualified he would be to determine 
causes if he sat in a court of judicature. If there came several witnesses 
before him, and their testimony was opposite to one another, he would, with- 
out farther examination, reject them all at once, and make their opposition 
to one another to be alone a proof that they were all false, and none of 
them to be depended upon. But it hath been hitherto thought reasonable, 
when testimonies are opposite, to weigh and compare those testimonies, in 
order to form a proper judgment concerning them. In the case of alibies, 
which is the case the author here puts, the testimonies do not always destroy 
one another. A just and impartial judge will not immediately reject the 
testimonies on both sides without examination, because they contradict one 
another, which is the method our author seems here to recommend as rea- 
sonable, but will carefully compare them, that he may find out on which 
side the truth lies, and which of the testimonies is most to be credited, and 
will give his judgment accordingly. This certainly is the course which right 
reason prescribeth in all cases where there is an opposition of testimony, 
and which it is to be presumed this gentleman himself would recommend in 
every case, but where the cause of religion is concerned. For here, not- 
withstanding all his pretensions to freedom of thinking, his prejudices are 
so strong, that he is for proceeding by different weights and measures from 
what he and all mankind would judge reasonable in every other instance. 
He hath showed himself so little qualitied to judge impartially in matters of 
this nature, that I believe men of sense, to use his own phrase, will lay 
very little stress on any judgment he shall think fit to pronounce in this 
cause. 

The only part of Mr. Hume’s Essay on Miracles, which now remaineth 
to be considered, is that which relateth to some particular accounts of mira- 
culous facts, which he would have us believe are as well or better attested, 
than those recorded in the Gospels, and yet are to be rejected as false and 
incredible. The first instance he mentioneth is that of the Emperor Vespa- 
sian’s curing a blind and a lame man at Alexandria, and which he affirms is 
one of the best attested miracles in all profane history. This has been 
urged by almost every deistical writer who hath treated ‘of miracles. And 
how little it is to the purpose, in the present controversy, hath been often 
shown. Not to repeat what Mr. Adams hath well urged concerning it, it 
may be sufficient to observe, that it appeareth from the accounts given us 
by the historians who mention it,+ that the design of these miracles was to 
give weight to the authority of Vespasian, newly made Emperor by the 
great men and the army, and to make it believed that his elevation to the 
imperial throne was approved by the gods. I believe every reasonable man 
will be of opinion, that in any case of this kind there is a great ground to 
suspect artifice and management. And who would be so presumptuous as 
to make too narrow a scrutiny into the truth of miracles, in which the in- 
terests of the great, and the authority of a mighty emperor, were so nearly 
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concerned? And if, as this writer observes from Tacitus, some who were 
present continued to relate these facts, even after Vespasian and his family — 
were no longer in possession of the empire, it doth not appear, that the — 
persons referred to were such as had been in the secret of the management, 
which probably lay in few hands; or if they were, it is not to be wondered 
at that they should afterwards be unwilling to own the part they had in this 
affair ; especially since no methods were made use of to oblige them to dis- 
cover the fraud. 

The next instance he produceth is the miracle pretended to have been 
wrought at Saragossa, and mentioned by Cardinal De Retz, who, by Mr. 
Hume’s own account, did not believe it. But certainly a man must have 
his head very oddly turned to attempt to draw a parallel between the mira- 
cles of our Saviour and his Apostles and miracles pretended to have been 
wrought in a country where the inquisition is established, where the influ- 
ence and interests of the priests, the superstitions and prejudices of the 
people, and the authority of the civil magistrates, are all combined to 
support the credit of those miracles, and where it would be extremely dan- 
gerous to make a strict inquiry into the truth of them, and even the 
expressing the least doubt concerning them might expose a man to the most 
terrible of all evils and sufferings. 

But that which Mr. Hume seems to lay the greatest stress upon, and on 
which he enlarges for some pages together, are the miracles reported to have 
been wrought at the tomb of the Abbé de Paris. Having observed that in 
the Recueil des Miracles de l Abbé de Paris, there is a parallel run between 
the miracles of our Saviour and those of the Abbe, he pronounces, that ‘‘ if 
the inspired writers were to be considered merely as human testimony, the 
French author is very moderate in his comparison, since he might, with 
some appearance of reason, pretend, that the Jansenist miracles must surpass 
the others in credit and authority.” * 

This has been of late a favourite topic with the Deists. Great triumphs 
have been raised upon it, as if it were alone sufficient to destroy the credit 
of the miraculous facts recorded in the New Testament. I shall therefore 
make some observations upon it, though in doing so I shall be obliged to 
take notice of several things, which Mr. Adams hath already observed in his 
judicious reflections upon this subject, in his answer to Mr. Hume’s Essay 
on Miracles, from page 65 to page 78. 

The account Mr. Hume pretends to give of-this whole affair is very 
unfair and disingenuous, and is absolutely unworthy of any man that makes 
pretensions to a free and impartial imquiry. 

He possitively asserts, that the miraculous facts were so strongly proved, 
that the Molinists or Jesuits were never able distinctly to refute or detect 
them ; and that they could not deny the truth of the facts, but ascribed 
them to witchcraft and the devil. And yet certain it is, that the Jesuists 
or Molinists did deny many of the facts to be true as the Jansenists related 
them ; that they asserted them to be false, and plainly proved several of 
them to be so. Particularly the Archbishop of Sens distinctly insisted upon 
twenty-two of those pretended miraculous facts, all which he charged as 
owing to falsehood and imposture. 

He farther observes, that twenty-two of the cures or rectors of Paris 
pressed the Archbishop of Paris to examine those miracles, and asserted 
them to be known to the whole world. But he knew, or might have known, 
that some of those very miracles which those gentlemen desired might be 
particularly inquired into, and which they represented as undeniably true 
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and certain, were afterwards examined, and the perjury of the principal 
witnesses plainly detected. * And the archbishop, who, he tells us, wisely 
forbore an inquiry, caused a public judicial inquest to be made, as Mr. 
Adams observes, and in an ordinance of November 8th, 1735, published the 
most convincing proofs, that the miracles, so strongly vouched by the curés, 
were forged and counterfeited. + 

_ Mr. Hume is pleased to observe, that “‘ the Molinist party tried to dis- 
_ credit those miracles in one instance, that of Mademoiselle le Franc, but 
were not able to do it.’’, Where he speaks, as if this were the single instance 
in which they tried to discredit those miracles, which is far from being true. 
This indeed was taken particular notice of, because it was the first history 
of a miraculous fact which the Jansenists thought fit to publish, with a 
pompous dissertation prefixed. It was cried up as of such unquestionable 
truth, that it could not be denied without doubting of the most certain facts. 
And yet the story was proved to be false in the most material circumstances, 
by forty witnesses judicially examined upon oath. It was plainly proved, 
that she was considerably better of her maladies before she went to the tomb 
at all; that she was no stronger when she returned from the tomb than she 
was when she went to it; and that she still stood in need of remedies after- 
wards. Mr. Hume, indeed, takes upon him to declare, that the proceedings 
were the most irregular in the world, particularly in citing but a few of the 
Jansenist witnesses, whom they tampered with. And then he adds, 
** besides they were soon overwhelmed with a cloud of new witnesses, a 
hundred and twenty in number, who gave oath for the miracles.” He doth 
not say, they all gave oath for this particular miracle, but for the miracles. 
And indeed most of those testimonies were very little to the purpose, and 
seemed to be designed rather for parade and show, than for proof. And 
nothing turned more to the disadvantage of the Jansenists, and their endea- 
vouring still to maintain the credit of this miracle, after the falsehood of it 
had been so evidently detected. The more witnesses they endeavoured to 
produce for this, the more they rendered themselves suspected in all the 
rest. They alleged some want of formality in the proceedings, but were 
never able to disprove the principal circumstances of the facts alleged on the 
other side, and which were absolutely inconsistent with the truth and reality 
of the miracle. { 

Mr. Hume refers his reader to the Recueil des Miracles de ? Abbé de Paris, 
in three volumes; but especially to the famous book of M. de Montgeron, 
a counsellor or judge of the parliament of Paris, and which was dedicated 
to the French King. But if he had read on both sides, or had thought fit 
to lay the matter fairly before his reader, he might have informed him that 
these books have been solidly answered by M. des Voeux, a very ingenious 
and judicious author, who had himself been bred up among the Jansenists, 
and was at Paris part of the time that this scene was carrying on. See his 
Lettres sur les Miracles, published in 1735, and his Critique Générale du 
livre de M. de Montgeron, in 1741. See also what relates to this subject 
in the 19th and 20th tomes of the Bibliotheque Raisonnée. 

There never was, perhaps, a book written with a greater air of assurance 
and confidence, than that of M. de Montgeron. He entitles it, The Truth 
of the Miracles wrought by the Intercession of M. de Paris and other 
Appellants, demonstrated against M. the Archbishop of Sens. it was 
natural, therefore, to expect, that he would have attempted to justify all those 


* See M. des Voeux’s Critique Générale, p. 242, 243. + Adams’s Essay p. 71. 
t This whole matter is set in a clear light in M. des Voenx’s Dissertat. sur las 
Miracles, &c. p. 46, 49; and in his Critique Générale, p. 204, 231, 232. 
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miracles which that prelate had attacked. But of twenty-two which are 
distinctly insisted upon by the archbishop, there are seventeen which M. 
de Montgeron does not meddle with. He hath passed by those of them 
against which the strongest charges of falsehood and imposture lay. Five 
of the miracles attacked by the archbishop he takes pains to justify, to 
which he has added four more, which that prelate had not distinctly con- 
sidered. M. des Voeux, who has examined this work of M. de Mont- 
geron with great care and judgment, hath plainly shown that there are 
everywhere to be discovered in it marks of the strongest prepossession.* 
Carried away by the power of his prejudices, and by his affection to the 
Jansenist cause, to which he was greatly attached, he has, in several 
instances, disguised and misrepresented facts in a manner which cannot be 
excused or vindicated. The last-mentioned author has charged him with 
faults not merely of inadvertency, but with direct falsifications designed to 
impose upon the public. See the sixth letter of his Critique Générale, page 
208, et seg. Mr. Hume has taken care not to give his reader the least hint 
of any thing of this nature. 

The remarks which have been now made may help us to judge of Mr. 
Hume’s conduct in his management of this subject. | 

I shall now proceed to make some observations upon the remarkable dif- 
ferences there are between the miracles recorded in the Gospels, and those 
ascribed to the Abbe de Paris, by considering, which it will appear, that no 
argument can be justly drawn from the latter to discredit the former, or to 
invalidate the proofs produced for them. 

1. One observation of no small weight is this: at the time when the 
miracles of the Abbé de Paris first appeared, there was a strong and nume- 
rous party in France, and which was under the conduct of very able and 
learned men, who were strongly prepossessed in favour of that cause, which 
those miracles seemed to be intended to support. And it might naturally 
be expected, that these would use all their interests and influence for main- 
taining and spreading the credit of them among the people. And so it 
actually happened. The first rumours of these miracles were eagerly laid 
hold on; and they were cried up as real and certain miracles, and as giving 
a clear decision of heaven on the side of the appellants, even before there 
was any regular proof so much as pretended to be given for them.+ To 
which it may be added, that the beginning of this whole affair was at a very 
promising conjuncture, viz. when the Cardinal de Noailles was Archbishop 
of Paris; who, whatever may be said of his capacity and integrity, which 
Mr. Hume highly extols, was well known to be greatly inclined to favour 
the cause of the appellants. It was, therefore, a situation of things very 
favourable to the credit of those’ miracles, that they first appeared under his 
administration, and were tried before his officials. And though the succeed- 
ing archbishop was no friend to the Jansenists, yet when once the credit of 
those miracles was in some measure established, and they had got the popu- 
lar vogue on their side, the affair was more easily carried on. But at the 
first appearance of Christianity, the circumstances of things were entirely 
different. There were, indeed, parties among the Jews, the most powerful 
of which were the Pharisees and the Sadducees, besides the priests and 
tulers of the Jews, and the Sanhedrim or great council of the nation.. But 
not one of these afforded the least countenance to the first witnesses and 
publishers of the Christian religion. Our Lord, far from addicting. himself 

ie 
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* The character of M. de Montgeron is well represented by Mr. Adams, in his Answer 
to-Hume, p. 74, 75. 
+ See Critique Générale, lettre vi. 
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to any party, freely declared against what was amiss in every one of them. 
He opposed the distinguishing tenets of the Sadducees, the traditions, 
superstitions, and hypocrisy of the Pharisees, and the prejudices of the 
vulgar. Christianity proceeded upon a principle directly contrary to that 
in which all parties among the Jews were agreed, viz. upon the doctrine of 
a spiritual kingdom, and a suffering Messiah. And, accordingly, all the 
different sects and parties, all the powers, civil and ecclesiastical, united 
their interests and endeavours to oppose and suppress it. Whatever suspi- 
cion, therefore, might be entertained with regard to the miracles said to have 
been wrought at the tomb of the Abbé de Paris, which had a strong party 
from the beginning prepared to receive and support them; no such suspi- 
cion can reasonably be admitted as to the truth and reality of the extraordi- 
nary facts whereby Christianity was attested, which, as the case was circum- 
stanced, could scarce possibly have made their way in the manner they did, 
or have escaped detection, if they had not been true. 

2. Another consideration, which shows a remarkable difference between 
the miracles recorded to have been wrought by our Saviour and his apostles, 
and those ascribed to the Abbe de Paris, is this ; that the former carry plain 
characters of a divine interposition, and a supernatural power ; and the latter, 
even taking their own account of them, do not appear to be evidently mira- 
culous, they may be accounted for without supposing anything properly 
supernatural in the case. Our Lord Jesus Christ not only healed all manner 
of diseases, but he raised the dead. He commanded the winds and the seas, 
and they obeyed him; he searched the hearts, and knew the thoughts of 
men ; he gave many express and circumstantial predictions of future con- 
tingencies, both relating to his own sufferings and death, and to his conse- 
quent resurrection and exaltation, and relating to the calamities that should 
come upon the Jews, the destruction of Jerusalem and the temple, and the 
wonderful propagation and establishment of his church and kingdom in the 
world, which it was impossible for any man, judging by the rules of human 
probability, to foresee. He not only performed the most wonderful works 
himself, but he imparted the same miraculous powers to his disciples, and 
poured forth upon them the extraordinary gifts of the Holy Ghost, as he 
had promised and foretold ; gifts of the most admirable nature, which were 
never paralleled before or since, and which were peculiarly fitted for spread- 
ing and propagating the Christian religion. With regard to these and other 
thmgs which might be mentioned, no man has ever pretended to draw a 
comparison between the miracles ascribed to the Abbe de Paris and those of 
our Saviour. And, accordingly, one of the most zealous and able advocates 
for the former, M. Le Gros, expressly acknowledgeth, that there is an infinite 
difference between them, and declares that he will never forget that differ- 
ence. The only instance in which a parallel is pretended to be drawn, is 
with regard to miraculous cures, which, alone considered, are the most un- 
certain and equivocal of all miracles. Diseases have often been surprisingly 
cured without any thing that can be properly called miraculous in the case. 
Wonderful have been the effects of medicines administered in certain circum- 
stances; and some maladies, after having long resisted allthe art and power 
of remedies, have gone off of themselves by the force of nature, or by some 
surprising and unexpected turn, in a manner that cannot be distinctly ex- 
plained ; yet it may be observed, that there were several circumstances 
attending the miraculous cures wrought by our Saviour and his apostles, 
which plainly showed them to be divine. The cures were wrought in an 
instant by a commanding word. The blind, the lame, those that laboured 
under the most obstinate and inveterate diseases, found themselves imme- 
diately restored at once with an Almighty facility. If there had been only 
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a few instances of this kind, it might possibly have been attributed to some 
odd accident, or hidden cause, which could not be accounted for. But the 
instances of such complete and instantaneous cures wrought by our saviour, 
were very numerous. They extended to all manner of diseases, and to all 
persons without exception who applied to him. Yea, he cured some that 
did not apply to him, who did not know him, or who were his enemies, and 
had no expectation of a cure; in which cases it could not be pretended that 
imagination had any share. _ In all these respects there was a remarkable 
difference between the miraculous cures wrought by our Saviour, and those 
pretended to have been wrought at the tomb of the Abbé de Paris. Several 
of the most boasted cures, and which were pretended to have been sudden, 


and perfected at once, appear, from their own accounts, to have been carried — 


on by slow degrees, and, therefore, might have been brought about in a 
natural way. Some of these cures were days, weeks, and even months 
before they were perfected. One nine days’ devotion followed another, and 
they were suffered to languish and continue praying and supplicating for a 
considerable time together; and if the cure happened, and the distemper 
came toa crisis during the course of their long attendance, and whilst they 
were continuing their devotions, this passed for a miraculous cure, though 
it might well be done without any miracle at at. Especially as several of 
those persons continued to be taking remedies, even whilst they were attend- 
ing at the tomb. It is manifest, from the relations published by themselves, 
that, with regard to several of those who were pretended to be miraculously 
cured, their maladies had already begun to abate, and they had found con- 
siderable ease and relief, in a natural way, before they came to the tomb at 
all. And some of thera seem, by the force of their imagination, to have 

elieved themselves cured when they were not so, or to have taken a tempo- 
rary relief for an absolute cure. Several of the cures, the accounts of which 
were published with great pomp, could not, with any propriety, be said to have 
been perfected at all; since the persons said to have been cured still continued 
infirm, and had returns of their former disorders. This can scarcely be sup- 
posed, if the cures had been really miraculous, and owing to an extraordinary 
exertion of the power of God, who would not have left his own work imper- 
fect. See all these things fully proved by many instances in M. des Voeux’s 
Lettres sur les Miracles ; particularly in the fifth of those letters. 

To all which it may be added, that of the vast numbers who came to the 
tomb to be cured, and who had recourse to the abbé’s intercession, there 
were but few on whom the cures were wrought, in comparison of those who 
found no benefit at all, though they applied to him with the utmost devotion, 
and continued to do so for a long time together. And, indeed, considering 
how many there were that applied for help and cure, and how much they 
were prepossessed with the notions countenanced in the Romish church, of 
the power of departed saints, of the prevalency of their intercession, and the 
efficacy of their relics, and to what a height their imagination was raised by 
their prejudices in favour o% the appellants, by the high opinion they had of 
the abbe’s extraordinary sanctity, by the rumours of miracles daily spread 
and propagated, and by the vast crouds which attended at the tomb, it would 
have been really a wonder, if, amongst the multitude that came for cure, 
there had not been several who found themselves greatly relieved. The 
advocates for the miracles mightily extol the extraordinary faith and confi- 
dence the sick persons had in the intercession of the blessed deacon, as they 
call him. And the force of their imagination, when carried to so extraordi- 
nary a pitch, might, in some particular cases, produce great effects. Many 
wondertul instances to this purpose have been observed and recorded by the 
ablest physicians, by which it appears what a mighty influence imagination, 
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accompanied with strong passions, hath often had upon human bodies, 
especially in the cure of diseases. It hath often done more in a short time 
this way, than along course of medicines has been able to accomplish. It 
is not, therefore, to be much wondered at, that, as the case was circumstanced, 
amidst such a multitude of persons, some surprising cures were wrought. 
But it could not be expected that the effect would be constant and uniform. 
If it answered in some instances, it would fail in many more. And, accord- 
ingly, so it was with regard to these pretended miraculous cures. And if this 
had been the case in the extraordinary cures wrought by our Saviour, there 
would have been ground of suspicion, that what some have alleged might 
possibly have been true, that his miracles owed their force, not to any super- 


natural energy, but to the power of imagination. But taking these miracles 


as they are recorded in the Gospels, it is manifest that there can be no just 
ground for such a pretence. They exhibit evident proofs of a divine inter- 
position, which cannot be said of these reported to have been wrought at the 
abbe’s tomb. M.de Montgeron, in his book dedicated to the king, pub- 
lished an account of eight or nine cures. And it is to be supposed, that he 
fixed upon those which, he thought, had the appearance of being most 
signally miraculous. And yet the very first of these miracles, wz. that 
affirmed to have been wrought upon Don Alphonso de Palacio, appeareth 
plainly by taking the whole of the relation, as M. de Montgeron himself hath 
given it, to have had nothing in it properly miraculous, as Mr. Adams hath 
clearly shown.* And with regard both to that and the other miracles so 
pompously displayed by M. de Montgeron, M. des Voeux has very in- 
geniously and judiciously, after a distinct examination of each of them, made 
it appear that they might have been wrought without supposing any 
miraculous or supernatural interposition at all. See the last letter of his 
Critique Générale. 

3. Another consideration, which shows the great difference there is 
between the miracles wrought at the first establishment of Christianity, and 
those said to have been wrought at the tomb of the Abbé de Paris, and that 
no argument can reasonably be brought from the latter to the prejudice of 
the former, is taken from the many suspicious circumstances attending the 
latter, from which the former were entirely free. Christ’s miracles were 
wrought in a grave and decent, in a great but simple manner, becoming one 
sent of God, without any absurd or ridiculous ceremonies, or superstitious 
observances. But the miracles of the Abbé de Paris were attended with 
circumstances that had all the marks of superstition, and which seemed de- 
signed and fitted to strike the imagination. The earth of his tomb was 
often made use of, or the waters of the well of his house. The nine days’ 
devotion was constantly used, and frequently repeated again and again by 
the same persons; a ceremony derived originally from the Pagans, and 
which hath been condemned as superstitious by some eminent divines of the 
Romish church.+ Another circumstance to be observed with relation to 
Christ’s miracles, is that, as hath been already hinted, they were not only 
perfected at once, but the persons found themselves healed and restored 
without trouble or difficulty. But in the case of the cures affirmed to have 
been wrought at the abbe’s tomb, it appeareth from their own accounts, 
not only that they were gradual and slow, but that the persons on whom 
these cures were wrought, frequently suffered the most grievous and exces- 
sive pains and torments, and which they themselves represent to have been 
greater than ever they had felt before, or were able to express; and these 
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* Adams s Essay, in answer to Hume, p. 76, 77. 
- _ Lettres sur les Miracles, p. 258, 259, 336, 337. 
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pains often continued for several days together in the utmost extremity.* | 


To which may be added, the violent agitations and convulsions, which be- 
came so usual on these occasions, that they came at length to be regarded as 
symptoms of the miraculous cures ; though they could not be properly 
regarded in this view, since many of those who had those convulsions found 
no relief in their maladies, and even grew worse than before. They were 
frequently attended with strange contortions, sometimes frightful, sometimes 
ridiculous, and sometimes inconsistent with the rules of modesty and 
decency.t And, accordingly, they have been condemned by some of the 
most eminent Jansenist divines. In 1735, there was published at Paris a 
remarkable piece, intituled, Consultation sur les Convulsions, signed by 
thirty appellant doctors, men of great reputation among the Jansenists for 
learning, judgment and probity, the greater part of whom had at first 
entertained favourable thoughts of those convulsions; and some of them 
had publicly declared them to be the work of God. But now they pro- 
nounced them to be unworthy of God, of his infinite majesty, wisdom, and 
goodness; they declared that it was a folly, a fanaticism, a scandal, and, in 
one word, a blasphemy against God, to attribute to him these operations ; 
and did not scruple to intimate, that they rendered the miraculous cures, to 
which they were pretended to be annexed, suspected. These doctors, who 
were called the consultants, condemned all the convulsions in general. 
Others of the Jansenist divines, whom M. de Montgeron has distinguished 
by the title of the Antisecouristes, and whom he acknowledges to be among 
the most zealous appellants, and to be persons of great merit and eminence, 
though they did not condemn all the convulsions, yet passed a very severe 
censure upon those of them which that gentleman looks upon to be the 
most extraordinary and miraculous of all. And with regard to these 
convulsions in general, it may be observed, that, by the acknowledgment of 
the most skilful physicians, nervous affections have frequently produced 
strange symptoms ; that they are often of a catching, contagious nature, and 
easily communicated; and that they may be counterfeited by art. Many 
of those that were seized by M. Heraut, the lieutenant de police, 
acknowledged to him that they had counterfeited convulsions. In conse- 
quence of which there was an ordinance published by the king, January 
27, 1732, for searching out and apprehending those impostors. And yet 
Mr. Hume has thought proper to represent it, as if Monsieur Heraut, though 
he had full power to seize and examine the witnesses and subjects of these 
miracles, could never reach anything satisfactory against them. 

These must be owned to be circumstances, which administer just grounds 
of suspicion, and which make a wide difference between the miracles 
pretended to have been wrought at the tomb of the Abbe de Paris, and 
those that were performed by our Saviour, and by the apostles in his 
name. 

4. The next observation I shall make is this, that several of the miracles 
ascribed to the abbé, and which were pretended to be proved by many 


* Lettres sur les Miracles, p. 339, et seq. 

+ Some of those that were seized with these convulsions, or pretended to be so, were 
guilty of the most extravagant follies, they pretended to prophesy, and uttered several 
predictions, which the event soon proved to be false. One of them went so far as to fore- 
tell that the church-yard of St. Medard, which had been shut up by the king's order, 
should be opened, and that M. de Paris should appear in the church, in the presence of 
great numbers of people, on the Ist of May following. See this and other remarkable 
things, relating to these convulsions, in M. Vernet’s Traité de la Verité de la Religion 
Chrétienne, sect. 7. chap. 22, 23. And there cannot be a greater proof of the power of 
M. de Montgeron’s prejudices, than that, in the last edition of his book, in three volumes, 
4to., he has particularly applied himself to support and justify these convulsions, 
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witnesses, were afterwards clearly convicted of falsehood and imposture ; 
which bringeth a great discredit upon all the rest. Whereas nothing of this 
kind can be alleged against the miracles by which Christianity was attested. 
The affair of Anne le Franc, of which some account was given above, shows, 
as M. des Voeux justly observes, how little dependence is to be had upon 
informations in this cause directed by Jansenists. But this is not the only 
instance of this kind. They had published, that La Dalmaix had been mi- 
raculously cured by the abbé’s intercession ; and this was proved by a letter 
pretended to have been written by herself. And yet this pretended miracu- 
lous cure was afterwards denied by the person herself, by her mother, and 
all her sisters. And by a sentence of a court of judicature of May 17, 1737, 
a person was declared to be convicted of having forged that, and some other 
letters under the name of Dalmaix.* The Sieur le Doux openly retracted 
the relation of a miracle said to have been wrought upon himself. M. des 
Voeux gives several other instances of false miracles, published by the Jan- 
senists, and afterwards acknowledged to be so.+ Jean Nivet was represented, 
by decisive informations, as cured of his deafness, and yet it is certain that 
he was deaf after, as well as before. The record of the informations made 
by M. Thomassin is full of contradictions, which discover the falsehood and 
perjury of the principal actress, and of the only witness of the miracle, as 
the Archbishop of Sens has well proved. Many of which proofs are passed 
over in silence by M. le Gros, who undertook to answer him.{ Some of 
the witnesses and persons concerned withdrew, to escape the search that 
was made for them, and to shun the examination and inquiry which the 
king had ordered; and others, who had attested that they were cured by 
the intercession of the Abbé de Paris, afterwards retracted it. The certifi- 
cates themselves, on which so great a stress is laid, tend in many instances 
to increase the suspicion against those facts, which they were designed to 
confirm. The very number of those certificates, many of which are nothing 
at all to the purpose, and serve only for show, are plain proofs of art and 
design. The manner of drawing up those certificates, and the relations of 
the miracles, and the style and form of expression, show that the persons in 
whose names they are drawn, had the assistance of persons of a capacity 
much superior to their own. Long pieces in a correct style, and in perfect 
good order, were published under the name of mean and illiterate persons. 
M. le Gros owns that the relation of Genevieve Colin was reformed as to 
the style by a person whom she desired to do it. Thus they had it in their 
power, under pretence of reforming, to alter it, and got the simple person 
to sign the whole. Five witnesses in the case of Anne le Franc depose, 
that their certificates, left with the notary, were altered, falsified, and em- 
bellished with divers circumstances. Many of the relations which were at 
first published, and were not thought full enough, were afterwards sup- 
pressed, and do not appear in M. de Montgeron’s collection ; and others 
more ample were substituted in their stead, and embellished with many 
striking circumstances, which were omitted in the first relation. Many of 
the witnesses in their depositions carry it farther, than, according to their 
own account, they could have any certain knowledge. Some of them appear 
to have been surprised into their testimonies by false or imperfect represen- 
tations ; and artifices were employed to procure certificates from physicians, 
without bringing the case fully before them, or suffering them fairly to 
examine it. 


. * Vernet ubi supra, chap. XXl. é 
+ Lettres sur les Miracles, p. 171, et seq. Critique Générale, p. 204, &c. 233, 234. 
“t Lettres sur les Miracles, p. 242, 243. 
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To all which it may be added, that there is great reason to suspect, that 
many poor people feigned maladies, and pretended to be cured, on purpose 
to procure the gifts and benefactions of others; which many of them did to 
good advantage. It is well known, and has been often proved, that in the 
Romish church there have been instances of persons, who made a trade of 
feigning maladies, and pretending to be miraculously cured. Such a one 
was Catherine des Pres, who was afterwards convicted by her own confes- 
sion; of which Father le Brun hath given a particular account, Most. 
Crit. des Prat. Superstit. liv. ii. cap. 4, who hath also detected several 
other false miracles which had been believed by numbers of that church. 
And may we not reasonably suspect the same of many poor people who 
came to the tomb of the Abbé de Paris? See all these things shown in M. 
des Voeux’s Lettres sur les Miracles, letter 5, 6, and especially in the 7th 
and 8th letters of his Critique Générale ; where he particularly examineth 
every one of the miracles produced by M. de Montgeron, It is his observa- 
tion, that the more carefully we consider those relations, and compare them 
with the pieces that are designed to justify them, the more plainly the false- 
hood of them appeareth. And accordingly he hath found out not merely 
a single contradiction, but numerous contradictions in the relations of the 
several miracles, compared with the certificates, and the pieces produced in 
justification of them. And, therefore, he asketh with good reason, what 
becomes of demonstrations built on such relations and such certificates ? 
He very properly observes, that the falsity even of a small number of 
facts, which are pretended to be proved by certificates, that were collected 
by those who took pains to verify the miracles, are sufficient to discre- 
dit all others founded on such certificates. 

If the same things could have been justly objected against the miracles 
recorded in the New Testament, Christianity, considering the other disad- 
vantages it laboured under, could never have been established. But the 
case with regard to these miracles was very different. They were not, in- 
deed, proved by certificates, which may be procured by art and manage- 
ment. The first publishers of the Christian religion did not go about to 
collect evidences and testimonies. Nor was there any need of their doing 
so in facts that were publicly known, and the reality of which their enemies 
themselves were not able to deny. They acted with greater simplicity, and 
with an open confidence of truth. Their narrations are plai and _ artless ; 
nor do they take pains to prepossess or influence the reader, either by artful 
insinuations, or too violent assertions; which our author mentions as a 
suspicious circumstance. Never were any of their enemies able to convict 
them of falsehood. Far from ever denying the facts they had witnessed, or 
withdrawing for fear of having those facts inquired into, as several did in 
the other case, they openly avowed those facts before the public tribunals, 
and before persons of the highest authority; they never varied in their 
testimony, but persisted in it with an unfainting constancy, and sealed it 
with their blood. And it gives no small weight to their testimony, that they 
witnessed for facts which were designed to confirm a scheme of religion con- 
trary to their own most rooted prejudices. Nor can it be alleged, that 
they were themselves divided about the reality and divinity of the miracles 
wrought by Christ and his apostles, much less that they rejected and con- 
demned many of them as foolish, scandalous, and injurious to the Divine 
Majesty; which was the censure passed upon some of the extraordinary 
facts relating to the Abbé de Paris, by the most eminent Jansenist di- 
vines. 

Finally, the last observation I shall make is this. That the miracles of 
our Saviour and his apostles appear to have been wrought for an end worthy 
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of the divine wisdom and goodness. The declared design of them was to 
give an attestation to the divine mission of the most excellent person that 
ever appeared in the world, and to confirm the best scheme of religion 
that was ever published, the most manifestly conducive to the glory of God, 
and to the salvation of mankind. Here was an end worthy of God, and 
for which it was fit for him to interpose in the most extraordinary manner. 
And accordingly this religion, thus attested and confirmed, was established 
in the world, and soon triumphed over all opposition. All the power of 
the adversary, civil or sacerdotal, could not put a stop to its progress, 
or to the wonderful works done in confirmation of it. The effects which 
followed, considering the amazing difficulties it had to struggle with, and 
the seeming weakness and meanness of the instruments made use of to pro- 
pagate it, proved the reality of those miracles, and that the whole was 
carried on by a Divine Power. But if we turn our views on the other hand 
to the miracles pretended to have been wrought at the tomb of the Abbé de 
Paris, it doth not appear that they answered any valuable end. There has 
indeed been an end found out for them, viz. to give a testimony from 
heaven to the cause of the appellants. But we may justly conclude from 
the wisdom of God, that in that case it would have been so ordered as to 
make it evident that this was the intention of them, and that he would have 
taken care that no opposition from men should prevail to defeat the design 
for which he interposed in so extraordinary a manner. But this was far 
from being the case. Mr. Hume, indeed, tells us, that ‘‘no Jansenist was 
ever at a loss to account for the cessation of the miracles, when the church- 
yard was shut up by the king’s edict. “Iwas the touch of the tomb which 
operated those extraordinary effects, and when no one could approach the 
tomb, no effect could be expected.”* But supposing that the design of 
those extraordinary divine interpositions was to give a testimony from hea- 
ven to the cause of the appellants, it is absurd to imagine that it would have 
been in the power of an earthly prince, by shutting up the tomb, to put a 
stop to the course of the miraculous operations, and to render the design of 
God of none effect.+ It strengthens this, when it is farther considered, 
that the whole affair of these pretended miracles turned in the issue rather 
to the disadvantage of the cause it was designed to confirm. It hath been 
already observed, that some of the most eminent among the appellant doc- 
tors, and who were most zealously attached to that cause, were greatly 
scandalized at several of those miracles, and especially at the extraordinary 
convulsions which generally attended them. The censures they passed 
upon them gave occasion to bitter contentions, and mutual severe re- 
proaches and accusations. Some of the Jansenist writers themselves com- 
plain, that whereas before there was an entire and perfect union and harmony 
among them, as if they had been all of one heart and soul, there have been 
since that time cruel divisions and animosities, so that those who were 
friends before, became irreconcilable enemies.{ And can it be imagined, 
that God would execute his designs in so imperfect a manner? That he 
would exert his own divine power to give testimony to that cause, and yet 
do it in such a way as to weaken that cause instead of supporting it, to raise 
prejudices against it in the minds of enemies instead of gaining them, and 
to divide and offend the friends of it, instead of confirming and uniting 


* Hume’s Philosophical Essays, p. 208. 

+ M. de Montgeron, indeed, will not allow that the miraculous operations ceased at the 
shutting up of the tomb; but by the miraculous operations he principally understands 
the convulsions, which continued still to be carried on; but which many of the principal 
Jansenists were far from looking upon as tokens of a divine interposition. 

t Critique Générale, lettre v. p. 159, et seq. ; 
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them? Upon the whole, with regard to the attestations given to Christianity, 
all was wise, consistent, worthy of God, and suited to the end for which it 
was designed. But the other is a broken, incoherent scheme, which can- 
not be reconciled to itself, nor made to consist with the wisdom and harmon 
of the divine proceedings. The former, therefore, is highly credible, though 
the latter is not so. 

The several considerations which have been mentioned, do, each of them 
singly, much more all of them together, show such signal differences 
between the miracles recorded in the Gospels and those ascribed to the Abbé 
de Paris, that it must argue a peculiar degree of confidence to pretend to 
run a parallel between the one and the other, much more to affirm, as Mr. 
Hume has done, that the latter much surpass the former in credit and au- 
thority. This only shows how gladly these gentlemen would lay hold on 
any pretence to invalidate the evidences of Christianity. Thus Mr. Chubb, 
in a discourse he published on miracles, in which he pretends impartially to 
represent the reasonings on both sides, produced with great pomp a pre- 
tended miracle wrought in the Cevennes in 1703; and represented it as of 
equal credit with those of the Gospel. M. le Moyne, in his answer to him, 
hath evinced the falsehood of that story in a manner that admits of no re- 
ply.* And yet it is not improbable that some future Deist may see fit, 
some time or other, to revive that story, and oppose it to the miracles re- 
corded in the New Testament. 

Mr. Hume concludes his Essay with applauding his own performance, 
and is the better pleased with the way of reasoning he has made use of, as 
he thinks, ‘‘ it may serve to confound those dangerous friends, or disguised 
enemies to the Christian religion, who have undertaken to defend it by the 
principles of human reason. Our most holy religion,” saith he, ‘‘ is founded 
on faith, not on reason. And ’tis a sure method of exposing it to put it to 
such a trial, as it is by no means fitted to endure.”’ And he calls those, 
who undertake to defend religion by reason, pretended Christians.{ Such 
a mean and ungenerous sneer is below animadversion. All that can be 
gathered from it is, that these gentlemen are very uneasy at the attempts 
which have been made to defend Christianity in a way of reason and argu- 
ment. They, it seems, are mightily concerned for the preservation of our 
holy faith, and in their great friendship for that cause would give it up as 
indefensible. And if the best way of befriending the Christian religion be 


* Le Moyne on Miracles, p. 422, &c. 

¢ This author, who takes care to make the principles of his philosophy subservient to 
his designs against religion, in the fifth of his Philosophical Essays, where he undertakes 
to treat of the nature of belief, gives such an account of it as seems to exclude reason 
from any share in it at all. He makes the difference between faith and fiction to consist 
wholly in some sentiment of feeling, which is annexed to the former, not to the latter. 
That the sentiment of belief is nothing but the conception of an object more lively and 
forcible, more intense and steady than what attends the mere fiction of the imagination. 
And that this manner of conception arises from the customary conjunction of the object 
with something present to the memory or senses. See his Philosophical Essays, p. 80—84. 
This gentleman is here, as in many other places, sufficiently obscure, nor is it easy to 
form a distinct notion of what he intends. But his design seems to be to exclude reason 
or the understanding from having anything to do with belief, as if reason never had any 
influence in producing, directing, or regulating it; which is to open a wide door to en- 
thusiasm, But this is contrary to what we may all observe, and frequently experience. 
We in several cases clearly perceive, that we have reason to regard some things as ficti- 
tious, and others as true and real. And the reasons which show the difference between 
a fiction and a reality show that we ought in reason to believe the one and not the other. 
And so reason may go before the sentiment of belief, and lay a just foundation for it, and 


be ee eee to produce it. And in this case the belief may be said to be strictly 
rational. 


} Hume’s Philosophical Essays, p. 204, 205. 
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to endeavour to subvert the evidences by which it is established, our author 
hath taken effectual care to convince the world of his friendly intentions 
towards it. As to the brief hints he hath given towards the end of his essay 
against the Mosaic history, and the miracles recorded there, I shall not here 
take any notice of them, both because Mr. Adams hath clearly and succinctly 
obviated them in his answer to that essay, p. 89—94, and because I shall 
have occasion to resume this subject when I come to make observations on 
Lord Bolingbroke’s posthumous works, who hath with great virulence and 
bitterness, used his utmost efforts to expose the Mosaic writings. 


LETTER XxX. 


Additional observations relating to Mr. Hume, A transcript of an ingenious paper con- 
taining an examination of Mr. Hume’s arguments in his Essay on Miracles. Observa- 
_ tions uponit. The evidence of matters of fact may be so circumstanced as to produce 
a full assurance. Mr. Hume artfully confounds the evidence of past facts with the 
probability of the future. We may be certain of a matter of fact after it hath hap- 
pened, though it might before-hand seem very improbable that it would happen. 
Where full evidence is given of a fact, there must not always be a deduction made on 
the account of its being unusual and extraordinary. There is strong and positive evi- 
_ dence of the miracles wrought in attestation to Christianity, and no evidence against 
them. The miraculous nature of the facts no proof that the facts were not done. A 
summary of Mr. Hume’s argument against the evidence of miracles. The weakness of 
it shown. Considering the vast importance of religion to our happiness, the bare pos- 
_ sibility of its being true should be sufficient to engage our compliance. 


Si1r,—The four preceding letters comprehend all the observation that were 
made upon Mr. Hume in the second volume of the View of the Deistical 
Writers, 8vo. edit. But soon after that volume was published, I received a 
letter from a gentleman of sense and learning, which particularly relates to 
that part of it which was designed in answerto Mr. Hume. He was pleased 
to say it gave him uncommon satisfaction, and at the same time sent me a 
paper which he seemed to be very well pleased with, that had been drawn up 
by a young gentleman then lately dead. It was designed as a confutation 
of Mr. Hume upon his own principles, which he thought had not been sufh- 
ciently attended to in the answers that had been made to that writer ; and he 
allowed me, if I should be of opinion that anything in it might be service- 
able to a future confutation of Mr. Hume, to make use of his sentiments 
either by way of note or appendix, as I should judge most convenient. I 
returned an answer in a letter which J shall here insert, as it containeth some 
reflections that may be of advantage in relation to the controversy with Mr. 
Hume. But first it will be proper to lay before the reader the paper itself, 
here referred to, which is concisely drawn, and runs thus :— 


AN EXAMINATION OF MR. HUME’S ARGUMENTS IN HIs ‘‘ ESSAY ON MIRACLES.” 


The objects of human understanding may be distinguished either into 
propositions, asserting the relation between general ideas, or matters of 


fact. 

In the former kind, we can arrive at certainty by means of a faculty in 
our souls, which perceives this relation either instantly or intimately, which 
is called intuition, or else by intermediate ideas, which is called demonstra- 


tion, 
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But we can only form a judgment of the latter by experience. No 
reasoning a priori will discover to us that water will suffocate, or the fire 
consume us, or that the loadstone will attract steel ; and therefore no judg- 
ment can be made concerning the truth or falsehood of matters of fact, but 
what is constantly regulated by custom and experience, and can therefore 
never go higher than probability. i 

When we have frequently observed a particular event to happen in certain 
circumstances, the mind naturally makes an induction, that it will happen again 
in the same circumstances. When this observation has been long, constant, 
and uninterrupted, there our belief that it will happen again, approaches 
infinitely near to certainty. Thus no man has the least doubt of the sun’s 
rising to-morrow, or that the tide will ebb and flow at its accustomed 
periods ; but where our observations are broken in upon by frequent interrup- 
tions and exceptions to the contrary, then we expect such an event with the 
least degree of assurance: and in all intermediate cases, our expectations 
are always in proportion to the constancy and regularity of the experience. 

This method of reasoning is not connected by any medium or chain of 
steps; but is plainly to be observed in all inanimate beings, brutes as well 
as men.* And it would be as absurd to ask a reason, why we expect 
to happen again, that which has regularly come to pass a great many times 
before, as it is to inquire, why the mind perceives a relation between certain 
ideas. 

They are both distinct faculties of the soul. And as it has been authorized 
by some writers of distinction, to give the denomination of sense to the inter- 
nal as well as external perceptions; the one may be called the speculative, 
and the other the probable sense. 

From the last-mentioned principle, Mr. Hume has deduced an argument 
to show, that there is great improbability against the belief of any miracu- 
lous fact, how well soever attested; and as religion may seem to be greatly 
affected by this conclusion (supposing it to be true), before we come directly 
to consider the argument, it may not be amiss to inquire how far religion, as 
a practical institution, may be concerned therein ? 

And for this purpose it is to be observed, that probable evidence for the 
truth or falsehood of any matter of fact differs essentially from demonstra- 
tion, in that the former admits of degrees, in the greatest variety, from the 
highest moral certainty, down to the lowest presumption; which the latter 
does not. | 

Let it also be further observed, that probable evidence is in its nature but 
an imperfect kind of information, the highest degree of which can never 
reach absolute certainty, or full proof; and yet to mankind, with regard to 
their practice, it is in many cases the very guide of their lives. 

Most of our actions are determined by the highest degrees of probability. 
As for instance, what we do in consequence of the sun’s rising to-morrow ; 
of the seasons regularly succeeding one another; and that certain kinds of 
meat and drink will nourish. Others are determined by lesser degrees. 
Thus rhubarb does not always purge, nor is opium a soporific to every per- 
son that takes it; and yet, for all that, they are of constant use for these 
purposes in medicine. In all cases of moment, when to act or forbear may 
be attended with considerable damage, no wise man makes the least scruple 
of doing what he apprehends may be of advantage to him, even though the 
thing was doubtful, and one side of the question as supportable as the other. 


* May not the long-sought after distinction between brutes and men consist in this? 
That, whereas, the human understanding comprehends both classes; the brutal sagacity is 
confined only to matters of fact. 
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But in matters of the utmost consequence, a prudent man will think him- 
self obliged to take notice even of the lowest probability; and will act 
accordingly. A great many instances might be given in the common pur- 
suits of life, where a man would be considered as out of his senses, who 
would not act, and with great diligence and application too, not only upon an 
over-chance, but even where the probability might be greatly against his 
success. 

Suppose a criminal, under sentence of death, was promised a pardon if he 
threw twelve with a pair of dice at one throw; here the probability is thirty- 
six to one against him, and yet he would be looked upon as mad if he did 
not try. Nothing im such a case would hinder a man from trying but the 
absolute impossibility of the event. 

Let us now apply this method of reasoning to the practice of religion. 
And supposing the arguments against miracles were far more probable than 
the evidence for them, yet the vast importance of religion to our happiness 
in every respect would still be very sufficient to recommend it to the prac- 
tice of every prudent man; and the bare possibility that it might prove true, 
were there nothing else to support it, would engage his assent and compli- 
ance; or else he must be supposed to act differently in this respect to what 
he generally does in all. the other concerns of his life. So that whether Mr. 
Hume’s reasonings be true or false, religion has still sufficient evidence to 
influence the practice of every wise and considerate man. 

This being premised; let us now proceed to consider Mr. Hume’s argu- 
ments. 

His reasoning may be briefly expressed in this manner : 

We have had a long, universal, and uninterrupted experience, that no 
events have happened contrary to the course of nature, from constant and 
unvaried observations. We have, therefore, a full proof, that the uniform 
course has not been broken in upon, nor will be, by any particular excep- 
tions. 

But the observation of truth depending upon, and constantly following 
human testimony, is by no means universal and uninterrupted, and therefore 
it does not amount to a full proof, that it either has, or will follow it in any 
particular instance. | 

And, therefore, the proof arising from any human testimony, can never 
equal the proof that is deduced against a miracle from the very nature of the 
fact. 

This I take to be a full and fair state of this gentleman’s reasoning. 

But the answer is very plain: if by human testimony, he would mean the 
evidence of any one single man, indifferently taken, then indeed his second 
proposition would be true; but then the conclusion will by no means 
follow from it; but if by human testimony he would understand the evidence 
of any collection of men, then the second proposition is false, and conse- 
quently the conclusion must be so too. 

That twelve honest persons should combine to assert a falsehood, at the 
hazard of their lives, without any view to private interest, and with the cer- 
tain prospect of loosing every thing that is and ought to be dear to man- 
kind in this world, is, according to his own way of reasoning, as great a 
miracle, to all intents and purposes, as any interruption in the common 
course of nature; because no history has ever mentioned any such thing, 
nor has any man im any age ever had experience of such a fact. 

But here it may be objected, that though it be allowed to be as great a 
miracle for twelve honest men to attest a falsehood, contrary to their plain 
interest in every respect, as that any alteration should happen in the com- 
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mon course of nature, yet these evidences being equal, they only destroy 
one anothey, and still leave the mind in suspense. 

This objection draws all its force from Mr. Hume’s assertion, that an uni- 
form and uninterrupted experience amounts to a full proof, which, when 
examined, will not be found true; and, indeed, I wonder that a writer of 
his accuracy should venture on such an expression, since it is confessed on 
all hands, that all our reasonings, concerning matters of fact, ever fall short 
of certainty, or full proof. : 

And besides, the very same objection which he makes against the 
veracity of human testimony, to weaken its authenticity, may be retorted 
with equal force against his unvaried certainty of the course of nature: for 
doubtless the number of approved histories we have, relating to miracles, 
will as much lessen the probability of what he calls a full proof, on his side 
of the question, as all the forgeries and falsehoods, that are brought to dis- 
credit human testimony, will weaken it on the other. 

But the best way to be assured of the falsehood of this objection is to ex- 
amine it by what we find in our own minds; for that must not be admitted 
as a universal principle, which is not true in every particular instance. 

According to Mr. Hume, we have a full proof of any fact attested by 
twelve honest disinterested persons. But would not the probability be in- 
creased, and our belief of such a fact be the stronger, if the number of 
witnesses was doubled? I own my mind immediately assents to it. But if 
this be true it will then evidently follow, that the proof against a miracle, 
arising from the nature of the fact, may be, and has been exceeded by contrary 
human testimony. 

Suppose, as before, that the testimony of twelve persons is just equal to 
it, and we have the evidence of twenty, for any particular miracle recorded 
in the Gospel; then subtracting the weaker evidence from the stronger, we 
shall have the positive evidence of eight persons, for the truth of a common 
matter of fact. 

Q. BSD. 


The answer I returned to the letter in which this paper was enclosed was 
in substance as follows : 


Srr,—I am very much obliged to you for the kind manner in which you 
have expressed yourself with regard to me. And it is a pleasure to me to 
find that my reply to Mr. Hume is approved by a gentleman of so much 
good sense, and of such eminency in his profession, as I am well informed 
you are accounted to be. . 

I agree with you that Mr. Humeis an elegant and subtle writer, and one of 
the most dangerous enemies to Christianity that have appeared among us. 
He has a very specious way of managing an argument. But his subtlety 
seems to have qualified him not so much for clearing an obscure cause, as 
for puzzling a clear one. Many things in his Philosophical Essays have a 
very plausible appearance, as well as an uncommon turn, which he vissibly 
affects; but upon a close examination of them, I think one may venture to 
pronounce, that few authors can be mentioned who have fallen into greater 
absurdities and inconsistencies. And it were to be wished there was not a 
sufficient ground for the severe censure you pass upon him, when you say, 
that ‘‘ with all his art he has plainly discovered a bad heart, by throwing 
out some bitter sneers against the Christian revelation, which are absolutely 
inconsistent with a serious belief, or indeed with any regard for it, though 
in some parts of his writings he affects a different way of speaking.” 
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You observe, that ‘‘ we seem to be greatly deficient in the logic of pro- 
bability, a point which Mr. Hume had studied with great accuracy.’ 
And I readily own, that there is a great appearance of accuracy in what 
Mr. Hume hath advanced concerning the grounds and degrees of probability, 
and the different degrees of assent due to it. But though what he hath 
offered this way seems plausible in general, he hath been far from being 
fair or exact in his application of it. 

The paper you have sent enclosed to me, and which you tell me was 
drawn up by the young gentleman you mention, contains a sketch of an 
attempt to show how Mr. Hume might be confuted on his own principles, 
and is executed in such a manner, that one cannot but regret that a gentle- 
man of so promising a genius, and who might have proved signally useful, 
was snatched away by a fever about the twentieth year of his age. You 
allow me to make what use of it I judge proper, and seem to expect that I 
should tell you my sentiments of it with the utmost frankness and candour. 
And this obligeth me to acquaint you, that though I look upon the confu- 
tation of Mr. Hume, in the way this gentleman hath managed it, to be subtle 
and ingenious, yet in some things it doth not seem to me to be quite so 
clear and satisfactory, as were to be wished in a matter of so great conse- 
quence. He has, I think, from a desire of confuting Mr. Hume upon his 
own principles, been led to make too large concessions to that gentleman, 
and hath proceeded upon some of his principles as true and valid, which I 
think may be justly contested. 

Mr. Hume frequently intimates, that there neither is, nor can be, any 
certainty in the evidence given concerning matters of fact, or in human 
testimony, which can be securely depended on; and that at best, it can 
be only probable. And the ingenious author of the paper, having observed 
after Mr. Hume, that we can form no judgment concerning the truth or 
falsehood of matter of fact, but what is constantly regulated by custom or 
experience, adds, that ‘‘it can never go higher than probability.”” And 
again he saith, that ‘‘ probable evidence is in its nature but an imperfect 
kind of information, the highest degree of which cannot reach absolute 
certainty or full proof.’’ Where he seems not to allow that the evidence 
concerning matters of fact can ever arrive at such a certainty as to make 
up a full proof. And he repeats it again, that ‘it is confessed on all hands, 
that all our reasonings, concerning matters of fact, ever fall short of certainty 
or full proof.” And yet if we allow Mr. Hume’s definition of a full proof, 
that it is such arguments from experience as leave no room for doubt or 
opposition, the evidence for a matter of fact may be so circumstanced as to 
amount to a full proof, and even to a certainty. For I can see no reason 
for confining certainty to the evidence we have by intuition or by demon- 
stration. In treating of certainty as distinguished from probability, a two- 
fold certainty may very properly be allowed. The one is the certainty by 
intuition or by demonstration ; the other is a certainty relating to matter 
of fact. ‘This is indeed of a different kind from the former; but I think it 
may no less justly be called certainty, when it so fully satisfieth the mind as 
to leave not the least room for doubt concerning it, and produceth a full 
assurance. And that this is often the case, with relation to matters of fact, 
cannot reasonably be denied. The words sure and certain are frequently 
applied in common language to things of this kind, and for aught I can see 
very properly. And in the best and exactest writers it is often described 
under the term of moral certainty; an expression which this gentleman 
himself makes use of.* And it is a great mistake to imagine, that the word 


* The ingenious gentleman seems: to grant what may be sufficient, when he saith, 
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moral, in that case, is always used as a term of diminution, as if it were not 
to be entirely depended on. It is only designed to show that this certaimty 
is of a different kind, and proceedeth upon different grounds, from that 
which ariseth from demonstration; but yet it may produce as strong an 
assurance in the mind, and which may undoubtedly be depended upon. 

That there was a war carried on in England in the last century between 
King and Parliament, I only know by human testimony. But will any 
man say, that for that reason I cannot be sure of it? Many cases might be 
mentioned with regard to matters of fact which we know by human testi- 
mony, the evidence of which is so strong and convincing, that we can no 
more reasonably doubt of it, than of the truth of any proposition which 
comes to us demonstrated by the strictest reasoning. Mr. Hume himself 
seems sensible, that it would be wrong to say that everything which is not 
matter of demonstration comes only under the notion of probability. And 
therefore though he frequently seems to class all matters of fact under the 
head of probabilities, yet in the beginning of his Hssay on Probability, he 
seems to find fault with Mr. Locke for dividing all arguments into demon- 
strative and probable ; and observes, that to conform our language more to 
common use, we should divide arguments into demonstrations, proofs, and 
probabilities : where he seems to place what he calls proofs, which he ex- 
plains to be such arguments from experience as leave no room for doubt or 
opposition, in a higher class than probabilities. And Mr. Locke himself, 
though he seems to confine certainty to demonstration, yet allows, concern- _ 
ing some probabilities arising from human testimony, that “‘they rise so ~ 
near to certainty, that they govern our thoughts as absolutely, and influence 
our actions as fully as the most evident demonstration ; and in what con- 
cerns us we make little or no difference between them and certain knowlege. 
Our belief, thus grounded, rises to assurance.* And in that case I think 
probability is too low a word, and not sufficiently expressive, or properly 
applicable to things ofthis kind. For according to Mr Locke’s account of 
it, and the common usage of the word, that is said to be probable which is 
likely to be true, and of which we have no certainty, but only some induce- 
ments, as Mr. Locke speaks, to believe and receive them as true. 

Another thing observable in Mr. Hume’s reasoning on this subject is, 
that in treating of probability or the evidence of facts, which he foundeth 
wholly upon experience, he confoundeth the evidence of past facts with 
that of the future. And the young gentleman himself seems not sufficiently 
to distinguish them. The instances he produceth to show, that the judg- 
ments which the mind forms concerning the probability of events, will always 
be in proportion to the constancy and regularity of the experience; all relate 
to the probability of future events from the experience of the past. But 
the question about the probability of any future fact hath properly nothing 
to do in the present controversy between Mr. Hume and his adversaries, 
which relateth wholly to the evidence of past facts. And it is only an 
instance of this writer’s art, that by confounding these different questions 
he may perplex the debate, and throw dust in the eyes of his readers. It 


that probability in some cases approaches infinitely near to certainty. If it be allowed, 
that matter of fact may be so certain, that the mind may be fully assured of it, and so 
as to leave no room for a reasonable doubt, this is all that is really necessary in the 
present controversy. And this is what Mr. Hume himself seems sometimes to allow. 
But at other times he gives such an account of human testimony as tends to render it in 
all cases uncertain. And the design of his representing it as never rising higher than 
probability, seems to be to convey an idea of uncertainty and doubt as inseparably 
attending all human testimony. And to guard against the wrong use that may be 
made of this, is the design of what I have here observed. 
* Essay on Human Understanding, book iv. chap. xy. sect. 6. 
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will be granted, that with relation to future facts or events, the utmost evi- 
dence we can attain to, from past observation or experience, is a high degree 
of probability ; but with relation to past matters of fact, we may in many 
cases arrive at a certainty, or what Mr. Hume calls a full proof, yea, it 
often happens, that the evidence of past facts may be so circumstanced, 
that we may be certain that such an event really came to pass, though, if 
the question had been put before the event, the probability from past ex- 
perience would have been greatly against it. Nothing, therefore, can be 
more weak and fallacious than Mr Hume’s reasoning, when from this 
principle of forming conclusions concerning future events from past experi- 
ence, he endeavoureth to deduce an argument against the belief of any 
miraculous fact, how well soever attested For though, if the question 
were concerning a future miracle in any particular instance, if we should 
judge merely from past experience, the probability might seem to lie against 
it.; yet if the question be concerning a past miraculous fact, there may be 
such proof of it, as may not leave room for a reasonable doubt that the 
miracle was really done, though before it was done it might seem highly 
improbable that it would be done. 

Another fallacy Mr: Hume is guilty of, is his supposing that in all cases 
where the fact in itself considered is unusual, and out of the way of common 
experience, whatever be the evidence given for it, there must still be a de- 
duction made ; and the assent given to it is always weakened in proportion 
to the unusualness of the fact. Now this doth not always hold. A fact of 
an extraordinary nature may come to us confirmed by an evidence so strong 
as to produce a full and undoubted assurance of its having been done; and 
in such a case there is no deduction to be made; nor is the assent we give 
to the truth of the fact at all weakened on the account of its being unusual 
and extraordinary. ‘Thus, e. g. that a great king should be openly put to 
death by his own subjects upon a pretended formal trial before a court of 
judicature, is very unusual, and before it came to pass would have appeared 
highly improbable; but after it happened, there is such evidence of the fact 
as to produce a full assurance that it was really done; and the man who 
should go about seriously to make a doubt of it, and make a formal deduc- 
tion from the credit of the evidence, on the account of the strangeness of 
the fact, and should pretend that we must believe it with an assent only 
proportioned to the evidence which remaineth after that deduction, would, 
under pretence of extraordinary accuracy, only render himself ridiculous. — It 
will, indeed, be readily owned, that more, and greater evidence may be justly 
required, with regard to a thing that is unusual and out of the common 
course, than is required for a common fact; but when there is evidence 
given sufficient to satisfy the mind, its being unusual and extraordinary 
ought not to be urged as a reason for not giving a full credit to it, or for 
pretending that the testimony concerning it is not to be depended upon. 
For the evidence for a fact, out of the course of common observation and 
experience, may be so circumstanced as to leave no room for the least reason- 
able doubt. And the assent to it may be as strong and firm as to any the 
most common and ordinary event. Nor is anything in that case to be 
deducted from the credit ofthe evidence, under pretence of the facts, being 
unusual or even miraculous. 

You will allow me, on this occasion, to take notice of a passage in your 
letter, in which, after having observed that Mr. Hume had studied the point 
about probability, and treated upon it with great accuracy, you give it as 
your opinion, that. ‘‘ the best way of answering him would be in the way 
himself has chalked out, by comparing the degrees of probability in the evi- 
dence on both sides, and deducting the inferior,”” Here you seem to sup- 
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pose that there is evidence on both sides in the case of miracles, and that 
upon balancing the evidence, that which hath the higher degrees of proba- 
bility ought to be preferred, at the same time making a deduction from it in 
proportion to the weight of the contrary evidence. But the supposition you 
here proceed upon appears to me to be a wrong one; wiz. that in the case 
In question there is evidence on both sides, and consequently an opposition 
of evidence; 7%. é., evidence against the miracles wrought in proof of Chris- 
tianity, as well as evidence forthem. There is, indeed, positive, strong evi- 
dence on one side, to show that those facts were really done, an evidence 
drawn from testimony so circumstantiated, that it hath all the qualifications 
which could be reasonably desired to render it full and satisfactory.* But 
what evidence is there on the other side? No counter-evidence or testimony 
to show the falsehood of this is pretended by Mr. Hume to be produced. 
Nor are there any circumstances mentioned attending the evidence itself, 
which may justly tend to render it suspicious. Nothing is opposed to it 
but the miraculous nature of the facts, or their being contrary to the usual 
course of nature. And this cannot properly be said to be any evidence to 
prove that the facts were not done, or that the testimony given to them was 
false. Nor needs there any deduction to be made in the assent we give to 
such a full and sufficient testimony as is here supposed, on that account; 
because, as the case was circumstanced, it was proper that those facts 
should be beyond, and out of the common course of nature and experience ; 
and it was agreeable to the wisdom of God, and to the excellent ends for 
which those facts were designed, that they should be so: since otherwise 
they would not have answered the intention, which was to give a divine 
attestation to an important revelation of the highest use and benefit to man- 
kind. 

It is an observation of the ingenious author of the paper you sent me, 
“« that twelve honest persons should combine to assert a falsehood at the 
hazard of their lives, without any view to private interest, and with the cer- 
tain prospect of losing every thing that ‘is, and ought to be dear to mankind 
in this world, is, according to Mr. Hume’s own way of reasoning, as great a 
miracle, to all intents and purposes, as any interruption in the common 
course of nature.’’ But then he observes, that the thing these witnesses 
are supposed to attest being also a miracle, contrary to the usual course of 
nature, it may be objected, that these evidences being equal, they only de- 
Stroy one another, and still leave the mind in suspense. The answer he 
gives to this does not seem to me to be sufficiently clear. He first observes, 
that “‘ this objection draws all its force from Mr.-Hume’s assertion, that a 
uniform and uninterrupted experience is a full proof; which, when examined, 
will not be found true, because it is confessed on all hands, that all our 
reasonings concerning matters of fact ever fall short of certainty, or full 
proof.” But, besides that this doth not always hold, since it hath been 
shown, that our reasonings, concerning matters of fact, may in some cases 
amount to such a certainty as may be justly called ‘a full proof; it may still 
be urged, that a uniform, uninterupted experience, though not strictly a full 
proof, yet is such a proof against a miracle as is able to counterbalance the 
evidence for it; in which case the objection still holds, and the mind is kept 
in suspense. And the gentleman himself seems afterwards to grant, that a 
fact’s being contrary to the usual course of nature, affordeth such a ‘proof 
against it from the nature of the thing, as is sufficient to counterpoise ‘the 
evidence of twelve such witnesses as are supposed, though he thinks it 
would not do:so, if the number of witnesses were doubled; and that this 
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shows that the proof against a miracle, arising from the nature of the fact, 
may be exceeded by contrary human testimony, which is what Mr. Hume 
denies. And he argues, that if we suppose the testimony of twelve persons 
for a miracle, to be just equal to the evidence arising from the nature of the 
thing against it, and that we have the evidence of twenty for any particular 
miracle recorded in the Gospel, then subtracting the weaker evidence from 
the stronger, we shall have a surplus of the positive testimony of eight per- 
sons, without any thing to oppose it. 

I am persuaded, that the design of the ingenious gentleman, in putting 
the case after this manner, was to signify it as his real opinion, that the tes- 
timony of twelve such witnesses as are here supposed in proof of a miracle’s 
having been really wrought, did not more than countervail the argument 
against it, arising from the strangeness of the fact; but he had a mind to put 
the case as strongly as he could in favour of Mr. Hume, and yet to show 
that there might still be an excess of proof, according to his own principles, 
on the side of miracles; which destroys his main hypothesis, that the evi- 
dence for a miracle could never exceed the evidence against it. It appears 
to me, however, that this is making too large a concession, and that it is not 
the properest way of putting the case. It proceedeth upon the supposition 
which hath been already shown to be a wrong one, that a thing’s being 
miraculous, or contrary to the usual course of nature, is alone, in all cireum- 
stances, a proper proof or evidence against the truth of the fact; whereas 
the case may be so circumstanced, that the miraculousness of the fact is in 
reality no proof or evidence against it at all. It will, indeed, be acknow- 
ledged, as was before hinted, that greater evidence is required with regard to 
a fact which is miraculous, than for any fact in the common and ordinary 
course. But when such evidence is given to prove that a miraculous fact 
was really done, as is suitable to the importance of the fact, and which can- 
not be rejected without admitting suppositions which are manifestly absurd ; 
in such a case, a thing’s being miraculous is no just reason for not giving a 
full assent to the testimony concerning it. For its being miraculous, in the 
case that hath been put, hath nothing in it absurd or incredible; whereas 
that twelve men of sound minds and honest characters, should combine to 
attest a falsehood, in opposition to all their worldly interests and prejudices, 
and to every principle that can be supposed to influence human nature, with- 
out any assignable cause for such a conduct (which has been shown to be 
the case with regard to the witnesses for Christianity), is absolutely absurd, 
nor can in any way be accounted for. As to the pretence, that in this case 
there is a miracle on both sides, and that the one is to be opposed to the 
other, and destroys its evidence; this sophism, which has imposed upon 
many, and in which the chief strength of Mr. Hume’s essay lies, deriveth 
its whole force from an abuse of the word miracle, and a confounding, as 
this writer hath artfully done, a miracle and an absurdity, as if it were the 
same thing. That twelve men should, in the circumstances supposed, com- 
bine to attest a falsehood, at the hazard of their lives and of every thing dear 
to men, cannot properly be called a miracle, according to any definition that 
can be reasonably given of a miracle, or even according to Mr. Hume’s own 
definition of a miracle, that ‘ it is a transgression of a law of nature by a 
particular volition of the Deity, or by the interposal of some invisible agent ;”’ 
but is a manifest absurdity. But in the case of an extraordinary event, con- 
trary to the usual course of natural causes, and wrought for a very valuable 
purpose, and by a power adequate to the effect, there is indeed a proper 
miracle, but no absurdity at all. It is true, that its being unusual and out 
of the ordinary course of observation and experience, is a good reason for not 
believing it without a strong and convincing evidence, a much stronger evi- 
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dence than would be necessary in common and ordinary facts. But when 
there is an evidence of its having been actually done, which hath all the requisites 
that can be justly demanded in such a case, and at the same time sufficient 
reasons are assigned, worthy of the Divine Wisdom and Goodness, to show 
that it was proper it should be done, its being unusual and extraordinary is 
no proof at all that it hath not been done, nor can in any propriety of speech 
be called an evidence against it; and, therefore, no subtraction is to be made 
from the credit given to such a supposed full and sufficient evidence merely 
on this account. Perhaps my meaning will be better understood by apply- 
ing it to a particular instance. And I choose to mention that which is the 
principal miracle in proof of Christianity, our Lord’s resurrection. The fact 
itself was evidently miraculous, and required a divine power to accomplish 
it. It was, therefore, necessary, in order to lay a just foundation for believ- 
ing it, that there should be such an evidence given as was proportioned to 
the importance and extraordinariness of the fact. And that the evidence 
which was given of it was really such an evidence, appears, I think, plainly 
from what I have elsewhere observed concerning it.* But if we should put 
the case thus, that not only was the fact extraordinary in itself, and out of 
the common course of nature, but the evidence given of it was insufficient, 
and not to be depended upon, and had circumstances attending it which 
brought it under a just suspicion; or, if contrary evidence was produced to 
invalidate it : e. g. if the soldiers that watched the sepulchre, instead of pre- 
tending that the body of Jesus was stolen away whilst they were asleep, 
which was no evidence at all, and was a plain acknowledgment that they 
knew nothing at all of the matter, had declared that the disciples came with 
a powerful band of armed men, and overpowered the guard, and carried 
away the body; or if any of the Jews had averred, that they were present 
and awake when the soldiers slept, and that they saw the disciples carry 
away the body; or if any of the disciples to whom Jesus appeared, and 
who professed to have seen and conversed with him after his resurrection, 
had afterwards declared, that they were among the disciples at those times 
when he was pretended to have appeared, and that they saw no such ap- 
pearances, nor heard any such conversations as were pretended. On this 
supposition it might be properly said that there was evidence given on both 
sides ; viz. for and against Christ’s resurrection, and consequently that there 
was areal opposition of evidence; in which case it would be necessary 
carefully to examine the evidences, and compare them one with another, in 
order to judge which of them deserved the greater credit, and how far one 
of them weakened or impaired the force of the other. But as the case was 
circumstanced, since there was a very strong positive evidence given that 
Christ really rose from the dead, and showed himself alive after his resur- 
rection by many infallible proofs, and no contrary evidence produced against 
it, nor anything alleged to render the evidence that was given of it justly 
suspected; and since there are also very good reasons assigned worthy of 
the divine wisdom and goodness, which rendered it highly proper that 
Christ should be raised from the dead: on this view of the case, the extra- 
ordinariness of the fact, alone considered, cannot with any propriety be 
called an evidence against the truth of it, nor be justly urged as a reason 
for not yielding a full assent to the evidence concerning it. For it was 
necessary to the ends proposed by the Divine Wisdom, that the fact should 
be of an extraordinary and miraculous nature, and if it had not been so, it 
would not have answered those ends. I think, therefore, it may justly be 
affirmed, that, taking the case im all its circumstances, considering the 
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great strength and force of the evidence that is given for the fact, and the 
many concurring proofs and attestations by which it was confirmed, together 
with the excellent and important ends for which it was designed, there is as 
just ground to believe that Christ rose again from the dead, as that he was 
crucified ; though the latter be a fact not out of the ordinary course of 
nature, and the former was evidently so. And here it may not be improper 
to mention a remarkable observation of Mr. Locke. He had, in giving an 
account of the grounds of probability, supposed one ground of it to be the 
conformity of a thing with our own knowledge, observation, and experience. 
And after taking notice of several things to this purpose, he observes, ‘‘that 
though common experience and the ordinary course of things have justly 
a mighty influence on the minds of men, to make them give or refuse credit 
to any thing proposed to their belief, yet there is one case wherein the 
strangeness of the fact lessens not the assent to a fair testimony given of it. 
For where such supernatural events are suitable to ends aimed at by Him 
who has the power to change the course of nature; there, under such cir- 
cumstances they may be the fitter to procure belief, by how much the more 
they are beyond, or contrary to common observation. This is the proper 


ease of miracles, which, well attested, do not only find credit themselves, 


but give it also to other truths which need such a confirmation.”’* 

Thus this great master of reason is so far from thinking with Mr. Hume, that 
a thing’s being miraculous, or beyond the common course of observation and 
experience, absolutely destroys all evidence of testimony that can be given 
concerning the truth of the fact; that in his opinion it doth not so much as 
lessen the assent given to it upon a fair testimony ; provided the superna- 
tural facts thus attested were suitable to the ends of the divine wisdom and 
goodness, i. e. wrought in attestation to a revelation of the highest impor- 
tance, and of the most excellent tendency; and that in that case the more 
evidently miraculous the fact is, the fitter it 1s to answer the end proposed 
by it. 

"The ingenious author of the paper you sent me has very properly summed 
up Mr. Hume’s argument against the evidence of miracles, thus : 

We have had a long, universal, and uninterrupted experience, that no 
events have happened contrary to the course of nature, from constant and 
unvaried observations. We have therefore a full proof that this uniform 
course has not been broken in upon, nor will be by any particular excep- 
tions. 

But the observation of truth depending upon, and constantly following 
human testimony, is by no means universal and uninterrupted. And there- 
fore it does not amount to a full proof, that it either has or will follow in 
any particular instance. 

‘And therefore the proof arising from any human testimony, can never 
equal the proof that is deduced against a miracle from the very nature of 
the fact. 

This he takes to be a full and fair state of Mr. Hume’s reasoning ; and it 
appears to me to be so. And he says, * the answer is plain. If by human 
testimony he would mean of any one single man indifferently taken, then 
his second proposition would be true ; but then the conclusion would by no 
means follow from it. But if by human testimony he would understand the 
evidence of any collection of men, then the second proposition is false, and 
consequently the conclusion is so too.” iealeag 

This answer relateth only to the second proposition. But it might have 


* Locke’s Essay on Human Understanding, book iv. chap. xvi. sect. 13. 
+ Though the ingenious gentleman hath not directly and formally answered the first 
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been said, that neither of the propositions are to be depended upon, and 
that they are utterly insufficient to support the conclusion he would draw. 
from them. For as to the first proposition, it assumes the very point in 
question. It affirms that no events have ever happened contrary to the 
course of nature; and that this we know by a long, universal, and uninter- 
rupted experience. If this be meant universal and uniterrupted experience , 
of all mankind in all ages, which alone can be of any force in the present 
argument, how doth it appear that we know by universal and uninterrupted 
experience, that no such events have ever happened? Are there not several 
events of this kind recorded by credible testimonies to have happened ? 
The whole argument then is upon a wrong foundation. It proceedeth upon 
@ universal and uninterrupted experience, not broken in upon in any 
instance. And there is good testimony. to prove that it hath been broken 
in upon in several instances. And if it hath been broken in upon in any 
instances, no argument can be brought -from experience to prove that it 
hath not, or may not be broken in upon; and so the whole reasoning falls. 
If it be alleged, that these testimonies, or indeed any testimonies at all, 
ought not to be admitted in this case; the question returns. For what 
reason ought they not to be admitted? If the reason be, as it must be, 
according to Mr. Hume, because there is a universal and uninterrupted expe- 
rience against them, this is to take it for granted, that no such events have 
ever happened, For if there have been any instances of such events, the 
experience is not universal and uninterrupted. So then we see what. the 
boasted argument against miracles from uniform experience comes to. It, in 
effect, comes to this, that no such events have ever happened, because no 
such events have ever happened. 

As to the second proposition, though if we speak of human testimony in 
general, it will be easily allowed, that it is not to be absolutely and univer- 
sally depended upon; yet, as hath been already hinted, it may in particular 
instances be so circumstanced as to yield a satistying assurance, or what may 
not improperly be called a full proof. Even the testimony of a particular 
person may in some cases be so circumstanced as to leave no room for 
reasonable suspicion or doubt. But especially if we speak of what. this 
gentleman calls a collection of men, this may in some cases be so strong, 
as to produce a full and entire conyiction, however improbable the attested 
fact might otherwise appear to be. And therefore if we meet with any 
testimonies relating to particular events of an extraordinary nature, they are 
not immediately to be rejected under pretence of their being contrary to 
past experience; but we must carefully examine the evidence brought for 
them, whether it be of such a kind as to make it reasonable for us to believe 
them. And that the evidence brought for the miraculous facts recorded in 
the Gospel are of this kind hath been often clearly shown. 

The only farther reflection I shall make on this gentleman’s paper is, that 
it contains good and proper observations concerning our being determined 
in matters of practice by probabilities. —That in all cases of moment, where 
to act or forbear may be attended with considerable damage, no wise man 
makes the least scruple of doing what he apprehends may be of advantage 
to him, even though the thing were doubtful. But in matters of the utmost 


proposition, yet he has plainly shown that he doth not admit it, when he saith, that 
‘‘the very same objection Mr. Hume makes against the veracity of human testimony, to 
weaken its authenticity, may be retorted with equal force against his unvaried certainty 
of the course of nature. And that doubtless the many approved histories we have relating 
to miracles, will as much lessen the probability of what he calls a full proof on his side of 
the question, as al] the forgeries and falsehoods that are brought to discredit human 
testimony will weaken it on the other.”’ 
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consequence, a prudent man will think himself obliged to take notice of the 
lowest probability, and will act accordingly.—This he applies to the practice 

of religion, and observes, that considering the vast importance of religion 
_ to our happiness in every respect, the bare possibility that it might prove 
true, were there nothing else to support it, would engage his assent and 
compliance: or else he must be supposed to act differently im this respect 
to what he generally does in all the other concerns of his life. 

This observation is not entirely new, but it is handsomely illustrated by 
this gentleman, and seems very proper to show, that those who neglect and 
despise religion, do in this, notwithstanding their boasted pretences, act 
contrary to the plain dictates of reason and good sense. But we need not 
have recourse to this supposition. The evidence on the side of religion is 
vastly superior. And if this be the case, no words can sufficiently express 
the folly and unreasonableness of their conduct, who take up with slight 
prejudices and presumptions in opposition to it; and by choosing darkness 
rather than light, and rejecting the great salvation offered in the Gospel, 
run the utmost hazard of exposing themselves to a heavy condemnation and 
punishment. 

Thus I have taken the liberty you allowed me of giving my thoughts 
upon the paper you sent me. I cannot but look upon the young gentleman’s 
attempt to be a laudable and ingenious one, though there are some things 
in his way of managing the argument, which seem not to have been 
thoroughly considered, and which, I am satisfied, he would have altered, 
if he had lived to take an accurate review of the’ subject. 

This, with a few additions since made to it, is the substance of the 
answer [ returned to the worthy gentleman who had written to me, and 
which I have here inserted, because there are some things in it that may 
tend to the farther illustration of what I had offered in my remarks on Mr. 
Hume’s Essay on Miracles. My next will contam-some additional obser- 
vations relating to the Abbé de Paris, and the miracles attributed to him; 
together with reflections on some passages in Mr. Hume’s Inquiry concern- 
ing the Principles of Morals, which seem to be intended to expose 
Christianity. 


LETTER XXI. 


Some reflections on the extraordinary sanctity ascribed to the Abbé de Paris. He carried 
superstition to a strange excess, and by his extraordinary austerities voluntarily 
hastened his own death. ‘His character and course of life of a different kind from that 
rational and solid piety and virtue which is recommended in the Gospel. Observations 
on some passages in Mr. Hume’s Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals. He 
reckons self-denial, mortification, and humility among the monkish virtues, and repre-’ 
sents them as not only useless, but as having a bad influence on the temper and con- 
duct. The nature of self-denial explained, and its great usefulness and excellency 
‘shown. What is to be understood by the mortification required in the Gospel. ‘This 
also is a reasonable and necessary part of our duty. ‘Virtue, according to Mr. Hume, 
hath nothing to do with sufferance. But, by the acknowledgment of the wisest mo 
ralists, one important office of it:is to support and bear us up under adversity. The 
nature of humility explained. It is an excellent and amiable virtue. 


Sir,—The miracles of the Abbé de Paris have made so great a noise in the 
world, and so much advantage hath been taken of them by the enemies of 
Christianity, and particularly by Mr. Hume, that I thought it necessary to 
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consider them pretty largely above in the nineteenth letter. Some things 
have occurred since, which have some relation to that matter, and which I 
shall here take notice of. 

In that letter, p. 209, mention is made of the high opinion the people had 
conceived of the abbé’s extraordinary sanctity, as what tended very much 
to raise their expectations of miracles to be wrought at his tomb, and by his 
intercession. If we inquire whence this opinion of his extraordinary sanctity 
arose, and upon what it was founded, we shall find it to have been prin- 
cipally owing to the excessive austerities in which he exercised himself for 
several years, of which, therefore, and of some remarkable things in his life 
and character, it may not be improper to give some account. The particu- 
lars I shall mention are set forth at large by the learned Mr. Mosheim, in a 
dissertation on the miracles of the Abbé de Paris, and which I did not meet 
with till after the publication of the second volume of the View of the 
Deistical Writers. It is entitled, Inquisitio in veritatem miraculorum 
Francisci de Paris seculi nostri thaumaturgi.* What he there tells us 
concerning Mons. de Paris is faithfully taken from those who hold him in 
the highest admiration, the Jansenistical writers. And from their accounts 
it sufficiently appears, that his whole life, and especially the latter part of 
it, was one continued scene of the most absurd superstition, and which he 
carried to an excess that may be thought to border upon madness. 

He was the eldest son of an ancient, rich, and honourable family, and 
therefore, born to an opulent fortune; though his father, when he saw his 
turn of mind, very prudently left him but a part of it, and that in the hands, 
and under the care of his younger brother. But though he still had an 
ample provision made for him, he voluntarily deprived himself of all the 
conyeniencies, and even the necessaries of life. He chose one obscure hole 
or cottage after another to live in, and often mixed with beggars, whom he 
resembled so much in his customs, sordid and tattered garb, and whole 
manner of his life, that he was sometimes taken for one, and was never 
better pleased, that when this exposed him, in the streets and ways, to deri- 
sion and contempt. Poverty was what he so much affected, that though 
he applied to his brother for what his father had left him, yet, that he might 
not have the appearance of being rich, he chose not to take it as what was 
legally due to him, but to supplicate for it in the humblest terms, as for an 
alms freely bestowed upon a miserable object that had nothing of his own. 
And yet afterwards in his last will, he disposed of it as his own to various 
uses as he thought fit, especially for the benefit of those who had been suf- 
ferers for the Jansenist cause. For several of the last years of his life he 
seemed to make it his business to contrive ways to weaken, or harrass, and 
torment his body, and thereby hasten his own death. Whilst he gave away 
his income to the poor, he himself voluntarily endured all the evils and 
hardships which attended the extremity of want and poverty. Mean and 
wretched was his garb; black bread, water and herbs, but without oil, salt, 
or vinegar, or anything to give them savour, was his only sustenance, and 
that but once a day. He lay upon the ground, and was worn away with 
continual watching. After his death were found his hair shirt, an iron 
cross, a girdle, stomacher, and bracelets of the same metal, all bestuck with 
sharp points. These were the instruments of penitence, with which he was 
wont to chastise himself, the plain marks of which he bore in his body. 
By such a course he brought himself not only into great weakness of body, 
but into disorders of mind. And this, which was the natural effect of his 


* Vide Jo. Laur. Moshemii Dissertationum ad Historiam Ecclesiasticam pertinentium 
Volumen secundum. 
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manner of living, he attributed to the influence of the devil, whom God had 
in just judgment permitted to punish him for his sins. And in inquiring 
into the causes of the divine displeasure, he fixed upon this, that he had 
still too great a love for human learning and knowledge, and, therefore, 
from thenceforth did all he could to divest himself of it, and would have 
sold his well-furnished library, if he had not been prevented by some of 
his friends, whose interest it was to preserve it. For two years together he 
refused to come to the holy supper, under pretence that it was not lawful 
for him to come, God having required him to abstain from it. And it was 
with great difficulty that he was brought to it at last, by the threatenings 
and even reproaches of his confessor. Finally, that no kind of miser 
might be wanting to him, he chose for his companion, to dwell with him in 
his cottage, a man that was looked upon to be crazy, and who treated him 
in the most injurious manner. He did all he could to hide himself from his 
friends in one sorry cottage after another, and about a month before his 
death, fixed himself in a little lodge in the corner of a garden, exposed to 
the sun and wind. When, by such severities, he had brought himself into 
a universal bad habit of body, and it was visible to his friends, that if he 
continued in that course, he could not long support under it, a physician 
was called in, who only desired him to remove to a more commodious habi- 
tation, to allow himself more sleep, and a better diet, and especially to take 
nourishing broths for restoring his enfeebled constitution. But all the per- 
suasions of his physician, confessor, and of his friends, and the tears of an 
only brother, could not prevail with him to follow an advice so reasonable 
and practicable ; though he was assured that if he used that method there 
was great hope of his recovery, and that his life could not be preserved 
without it. And, when at last to satisfy their importunity, he seemed so far 
to comply, as to be willing to take some broth, is was only an appearance 
of complying, for he took care to give such orders to the person who was to 
prepare it for him, that it really yielded little or no nourishment. Thus it 
was manifest, that he had determined to hasten, as much as in him lay, his 
own death. And accordingly he told his confessor, that this life had nothing 
in it to make it worth a Christian’s care to preserve it. His friends acknow- 
ledge that his death was the effect ‘‘ of the almost incredible austerities that 
__ he exercised during the last four years of his life.” His great admirer, the 
_ Abbe d’Asfeld testifies, that he heard him declare it as his purpose to yield 
_ himself a slow sacrifice to Divine Justice. And this his extraordinary course 
of austerities, together with the zeal he expressed to the very last for the 
Jansenist cause, which he showed also by the dispositions he made in his 
will, as well as by his appealing, as with his dying breath, to a future general 
council against the constitution Unigenitus, procured him so extraordinary a 
reputation, that he has passed for one of the greatest saints that ever appeared 
in the Christian church. No sooner was he dead, but an innumerable mul- 
titude of people ran to his corpse, some of whom kissed his feet, others cut 
off part of his hair as a remedy against all manner of evil; others brought 
books or bits of cloth to touch his body, as believing it filled with a divine 
ae: Thus were they prepared to believe and expect the most wonderful 
things. 

—— impartially considers the several things that have been men- 
tioned, and which are amply verified in the places referred to in the margin,* 
will not think the learned Mosheim in the wrong, when he pronounceth that 
it cannot, in consistency with reason, be supposed, that God should extra- 
ordinarily interpose, by his own divine power, to do honour to the bones and 
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ashes of a man weak and superstitious to a degree of folly, and who was 
knowingly and wilfully accessory to his own death. In vain do his admirers, 
as he himself had done, extol his thus destroying himself as an offering up 
himself a voluntary sacrifice to Divine justice. If a man should, under the 
same pretence, dispatch himself at once with a pistol or poniard, would this 
be thought a proper justification of his conduct? And yet I see not why 
the pretence might not as well hold in the one case as in the other; since 
it makes no great difference, whether the death was swifter or slower, pro- 
vided it was brought on with a deliberate intention and design. 

How different is this from the beautiful and noble idea of piety and virtue, 
which the Gospel furnisheth us with, and from the perfect pattern of moral 
excellence, which is set us by our blessed Saviour himself, in his own holy 
life and practice! That the great apostle, St. Paul, was far from encouraging 
such austerities as tended to hurt and destroy the bodily health, sufficiently 
appeareth from the advice he gave to Timothy, ‘‘ Drink no longer water, 
but use a little wine, for thy stomach’s sake, and thine often infirmities.” 
I Tim. v. 23. He condemneth those that under pretence of extraordinary 
purity, were for observing the ordinances and traditions of men, touch not,. 
taste not, handle not; and brands their practice under the name of. will- 
worship, a voluntary humility, and neglecting, or as the word might be 
rendered, not sparing the body, Col. ii. 20, 21, 22, 23.. That which, in the 
case of the Abbe de Paris, is cried up by his admirers as a carrying religion to 
the highest degree of perfection, viz. his abstaining from flesh and confining 
himself to herbs, is represented by the apostle, St. Paul as ‘a sign of weak- 
ness in the faith.”” om. xiv. 2. 

It hath always appeared to me to be the glory of the Christian religion, 
as prescribed in the New Testament, that the piety it teacheth us is solid 
and rational, remote from all superstitious extremes, worthy of a God of in- 
finite wisdom and goodness to require, and becoming the true dignity of the. 
reasonable nature. It comprehendeth not only immediate acts of devotion 
towards God, but a diligent performance of all relative duties, and the faith- 
ful discharge of the various offices incumbent upon us in the civil and 
social life. It requireth us indeed to bear with a noble fortitude the greatest 
evils, when we are regularly called to suffer for the cause of God, but not 
rashly to expose ourselves to those evils, or to bring them upon ourselves. 

The wise and beneficent Author of nature hath stored the whole world 
about us with a variety of benefits: and can it be thought to be agreeable to 
his will, that instead of tasting his goodness in the blessings he vouchsafeth 
us, we should make a merit of never allowing ourselves to enjoy them ? 
How much more rational is it to receive those blessings with thankfulness, 
and enjoy them with temperance, according to that of St. Paul, “ Every 
creature of God is good, and nothing to be refused, if it be received with 
thanksgiving : for it is sanctified by the word of God, and prayer.”’ 1 Zim. 
iv. 4,5. Can it be pleasing to our merciful heavenly Father, that we should. 
not merely humble and chasten ourselves on special occasions, but make it 
our constant business to torment ourselves, and to impair and destroy the 
bodies he hath given us, and thereby unfit ourselves for the proper offices of 
life? Is it reasonable to imagine, that under the mild dispensation of the 
Gospel, which breathes an ingenuous, cheerful spirit, and raiseth us.to the 
noble liberty of the children of God, the best way of recommending ourselves 
to his favour should be to deny ourselves all the comforts he aftordeth us, 
and to pass our lives in perpetual sadness and abstinence? Could it be said 
in that case, that ‘‘ Godliness is profitable unto all things, having promise 
of the life that now is, and of that which isto come?” 1 Tim. iv. 18. It is 
true, that mortification and self-denial are important Gospel duties, but how 
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different from the extremes of superstitious rigour will appear, when I come 
to vindicate the evangelical morality against the objections of Mr. Hume. 
{t was not indeed till Christians began to degenerate from that lovely form 
of rational, solid piety, and virtue, of which Christ himself exhibited the most 
perfect example, that they laid so mighty a stress on those severe and 
rigorous austerities, which neither our Saviour nor his apostles had com- 
manded. And in this respect some of those who were anciently deemed 
heretical sects, carried it to a greater degree of strictness than the orthodox 
themselves. And many zealots there have been in false religions, and par- 
ticularly some of the heathen devotees in the East Indies, who, in severe 
penances, and rigid austerities, and in voluntary torments, inflicted on their 
own bodies, have far exceeded the Abbé de Paris himself. 

I think no farther observations need be made with regard to Mr. Hume’s 
Essay on Miracles, which is directly levelled against Christianity. But any 
one that is acquainted with his writings must be sensible, that he often takes 
occasion to throw out insinuations against religion, which he usually repre- 
sents either under the notion of superstition or enthusiasm. Even the 
morals of the Gospel have not escaped his censure, though their excel- 
lency is such as to have forced acknowledgments from some of those who 
have been strongly prejudiced against it. 

There is a passage to this purpose in his Inquiry concerning the Principles 
of Morals, which deserves particular notice. In that inquiry, as in all his 
other works, he assumes the merit of making new discoveries, and placing 
things in a better light than any man had done before him; and wonders 
that a theory so simple and obvious as that which he hath advanced, could 
have escaped the most elaborate scrutiny and examination.* I will not 
deny that there are in that inquiry some good and curious observations ; 
but I can see little that can be properly called new in his theory of morals, 
except his extending the notion of virtue (and it is concerning the principles 
of morals, and therefore concerning moral virtue that his inquiry proceeds), 
so as to comprehend under it every agreeable quality and acomplishment, 
such as wit, ingenuity, eloquence, quickness of conception, facility of ex- 
pression, delicacy of taste in the finer arts, politeness,+ cleanliness, and 
even force of body.t I cannot see what valuable end it can answer in a 
treatise of morals to extend the notion of virtue so far. It is of high import- 
ance to mankind rightly to distinguish things that are morally good and 
excellent from those which are not so; and therefore great care should be 
taken, that both our ideas of these things, and the expressions designed to 
signify them, should be kept distinct. Wit, eloquence, and what we call 
natural parts, as well as acquired learning, politeness, cleanliness, and even 
strength of body, are no doubt real advantages, and when under a proper 
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* Inquiry concemihe the Principles of Morals, p. 172. 
_ + It has been hinted to me by a worthy friend, that some have thought I did wrong 
in not allowing politeness to be ranked among the moral virtues. And therefore to pre- 
vent mistakes, I now observe that if by politeness be meant a kind, obliging behaviour, 
expressive of humanity and benevolence, and flowing from it, it may be justly reckoned 
among the virtues; and in this sense a plain countryman, who is good-natured and 
obliging in his deportment, to the utmost of his power, may be said to be truly a polite 
man. But this seems not to be the usual acceptation of the word in our language. By 
politeness is commonly understood a being well versed in the forms of what is usually 
called good breeding, anda genteel behaviour. And taken in that sense, however agree- 
able and ornamental it may be, I apprehend it is not properly a moral virtue ; nor is the 
want of ita vice. And I believe it will scarcely be denied, that a man may be really a 
good and worthy person, and yet not be what the world calls a polite well-bred man. 

{ See the 6th, 7th, and 8th, Sections of the Inquiry concerning the Principles of 
Morals, particularly p, 127, 128, 131, 135,137, 162, 165. 
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direction, and rightly applied, are both ornamental and useful, and are 
therefore not to be neglected, but as far as we are able, to be cultivated 
and improved. This will be easily acknowledged ; and if this be all Mr. 
Hume intends, it is far from being a new discovery. But these things 
make properly no part of moral virtue; nor can a man be said to be good 
and virtuous on the account of his being possessed of those qualities. He 
may have wit, eloquence, a polite behaviour, a fine taste in arts, great 
bodily strength and resolution, and yet be really a bad man. And when 
these things are separated from good dispositions of the heart, from probity, 
benevolence, fidelity, integrity, gratitude, instead of rendering a man useful 
to the community, they qualify him for doing a great deal of mischief. 
These qualities, therefore, should be carefully distinguished from those which 
constitute a good moral character, and which ought to be principally re- 
commended to the esteem and approbation of mankind, as having in them- 
selves a real, invariable worth and excellence, and as deriving a merit and 
value to every other quality. Nor is it proper, in a treatise of morals which 
pretends to any degree of accuracy, to confound them all together under 
one common appellation of virtue. 

And as Mr. Hume enlargeth his notion of virtue, so as to take in several 
things that do not seem properly to belong to the moral dispositions and 
qualities, so he excludeth from that character some things which are recom- 
mended in the Gospel as of importance to the moral temper and conduct, 
particularly humility and self-denial. He observes, that ‘‘ celibacy, fasting, 
penance, mortification, self-denial, humility, solitude, and the whole train of 
monkish virtues, are everywhere rejected by men of sense, because they 
serve no manner of purpose. They neither advance a man’s fortune in the 
world, nor render him a more valuable member of society, neither qualify 
him for the entertainment of company, nor increase his power of self-enjoy- 
ment. On the contrary, they cross all these desirable ends, stupify the 
understanding, and harden the heart, obscure the fancy, and sour the tem- 
per.”’* Our author is here pleased to class humility, mortification, and self- 
denial, which are evidently required in the Gospel, with penances, celibacy, 
and what he calls the monkish virtues; and pronounceth concerning all 
alike, that they are rejected by all men of sense, and not only serve no man- 
ner of purpose, but have a bad influence in stupifying the understanding, 
hardening the heart, and souring the temper. This is no doubt designed to 
cast a slur upon the Gospel scheme of morality. And on the other hand he 
cries up his own theory of morals, as representing Virtue in all her engaging 
charms. ‘That ‘‘ nothing appears but gentleness, humanity, beneficence, 
affability, nay, even at proper intervals, play, frolic, and gaiety. She talks 
not of useless austerities and rigours, sufferance, and self-denial, &c.”+ A 
scheme of morals which includeth play, frolic, and gaiety, and has nothing 
to do with self-denial, mortification, and sufferance, will no doubt be very 
agreeable to many in this gay, and frolicsome age. But let us examine more 
distinctly what ground there is for our author’s censures, as far as the Chris- 
tian morals are concerned. 

To begin with that which he seemeth to have a particular aversion to, 
self-denial. This is certainly what our Saviour expressly requireth of those 
who would approve themselves his faithful disciples. He insisteth upon it as 
an essential condition of their discipleship, that they should deny themselves. 
Matt. xvi. 24, Mark viii. 34. And if we do not suffer ourselves to be 
frightened by the mere sound of words, but consider what is really intended, 
this is one of the most useful lessons of morality, and a necessary ingredient 


* Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals, p. 174. ; Ibid. p. 188. 
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in a truly excellent and virtuous character. One thing intended in this self- 
denial, is the restraining and governing our appetites and passions, and 
keeping them within proper bounds, and in a due subjection to the higher 
powers of reason and conscience. And this is certainly an important part of 
self-government and discipline, and is undoubtedly a noble attainment, and 
which argueth a true greatness of soul. And however difficult or disagree- 
able it may at first be to the animal part of our natures, it is really neces- 
sary to our happiness, and layeth the best foundation for a solid tranquillity 
and satisfaction of mind, Again, if we take self-denial for a readiness to deny 
our private interest and advantage for valuable and excellent ends, for the 
honour of God, or the public good, for promoting the happiness of others, 
or our own eternal salvation, and for serving the cause of truth and righte- 
ousness in the world; in this view nothing can be more noble and praise- 
worthy. And, indeed, whoever considers that an inordinate selfishness, and 
addictedness to a narrow, fleshly interest, and the gratification of the carnal 
appetites and passions, are the source of the chief disorders of human life, 
will be apt to look upon self-denial to be of great consequence in morals, 
Without some degree of self-denial, nothing truly great, noble, or generous 
is to be achieved or attained. He that cannot bear to deny himself upon 
proper occasions, will never be of any great use either to himself or to others, 
nor can make any progress in the most virtuous and excellent endowments, 
or even in agreeable qualities, and true politeness. This writer himself, 
speaking of the love of fame, which, he tells us, rules in all generous minds, 
observes, that as this prevaileth, ‘‘ the animal conveniences sink gradually 
in their value.”* And elsewhere, in the person of the stoic philosopher, he 
saith, that ‘‘ we must often make such important sacrifices, as those of life 
and fortune, to virtue.”’ And that ‘‘ the man of virtue looks down with con- 
tempt on all the allurements of pleasure, and all the menaces of danger. 
Toils, dangers, and death itself, carry their charms, when we brave them for 
the public good.’”’+ And even after having told us, that virtue talks not of 
sufferance and self-denial, he adds, that ‘‘ Virtue never willingly parts with 
any pleasure, but in hope of ample compensation in some other period of 
their lives. The sole trouble she demands is of a just calculation, and a 
steady preference of the greater happiness.’’{ Here he allows that virtue 
may reasonably part with present pleasure in hope of an ample compensa- 
tion in some other period of our lives, when upon a just calculation it con- 
tributes to our greater happiness. But then he seems to confine the hope 
of the compensation which virtue is to look for to some future period of this 
present life, which, considering the shortness and uncertainty of it, is little 
to be depended on, and may perhaps be thought not a sufficient foundation 
for a man’s denying himself present pleasures and advantages. But the 
Gospel proposeth a much more noble and powerful consideration, viz., the 
securing a future everlasting happiness ; and supposing the certainty of this, 
of which we have the fullest assurance given us, nothing can be more agree- 
able to all the rules of reason and just calculation, than to part with present 
pleasure, or to undergo present hardships to obtain it. 

What hath been offered with regard to the important duty of self-denial, 
may help us to form a just notion of mortification, which is nearly connected 
with it, and which our author also findeth great fault with. The chief thing 
intended by it is the subduing our fleshly appetites, and our vicious and 
irregular inclinations and desires. To this purpose it is required of us, that 


* Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals, p. 188. 
+ See the 19th of his Moral and Political Essays, p. 213. 
{ Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals, p. 188. 
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we ‘‘mortify the deeds of the body,” Rom. vill. 13; that we ‘ mortify our 
members that are on the earth, fornication, uncleanness, mordinate affec- 
tion, evil concupiscence, and covetousness, which is idolatry,” Col. ii. 5. 
And that we ‘‘ crucify the flesh with the affections and lusts,” Gal. v. 24. 
Mortification, taken in this view, is a noble act of virtue, and absolutely neces-~ 
sary to maintain the dominion of the spirit over the flesh, the superiority of 
reason over the inferior appetites. Where these prevail, they tend to stupify 
the understanding, and harden the heart, and hinder a man from being a 
valuable member of society, which is what Mr. Hume most unjustly chargeth 
upon that mortification and self-denial which is required in the Gospel. 
Mortification is properly opposed to that indulging and pampering the flesh, 
which tendeth to nourish and strengthen those appetites and lusts, which it 
is the part of a wise and virtuous man to correct and subdue. Even fasting 
upon proper seasons and occasions, however ridiculed by Mr. Hume and 


others, may answer a very valuable end, and make a useful part of self-disci- . 


pline. It may tend both to the health of the body, and to keep the mind 
more clean and vigorous, as well as, when accompanied with prayer, pro- 
mote a true spirit of devotion. But in this, as in everything else, the Chris- 
tian religion, considered in its original purity as laid down in the New Tes- 
tament, preserveth a most wise moderation, and is far from carrying things 
to extremes, as superstition hath often done. It doth not anywhere insist 
upon excessive, or what our author calls useless rigours and austerities. 
And so far is that mortification which the Gospel prescribeth, and which is 
nothing more than the keeping the body under a just discipline, and in a 
due subjection to the law of the mind, from being inconsistent with the true 
pleasure and satisfaction of life, that it layeth the most solid foundation for 
it. Mr. Hume himself takes notice of the ‘‘ supreme joy which is to be 
found in the victories over vice, when men are taught to govern their pas- 
sions, to reform their vices, and subdue their worst enemies, which inhabit 
within their own bosoms.’’* 

Not only does this gentleman find fault with self-denial and mortification, 
but with sufferance. Virtue, according to his representation of it, talks not 
of sufferance and self-denial. And yet, certain it is, that among the best 
moralists of all ages it has been accounted one of the principal offices of 
virtue to support us with a steady fortitude under all the evils that befall us 
in this present state, and enable us patiently and even cheerfully to bear 
them. A virtue that cannot suffer adversity, nor bear us up under it with 
dignity, and in a proper manner, is of little value in a world where we are 
exposed to such a variety of troubles and sorrows. And in this the Gospel 
morality is infinitely superior to that of the most admired Pagan philoso- 
phers. Mr. Hume has reckoned among virtues, ‘‘ an undisturbed philoso- 
phical tranquillity, superior to pain, sorrow, anxiety, and each assault of 
adverse fortune.”+ But what is this philosophic tranquillity, so much 
boasted of, relying only upon itself, compared with that which ariseth from 
the consolations set before us in the Gospel, from the assurances of divine 
assistances and supports, from the love of God and sense of his favour, from 
the lively animating hopes of glory, and the eternal rewards which shall 
crown our patience, and persevering continuance in well doing ? 

The last thing I shall take notice of, as represented under a disadvanta- 
geous Character by Mr. Hume, though highly commended and insisted on 
by our Saviour, ishumility. And this, rightly understood, is one of the most 
amiable virtues, and greatest ornaments of the human nature. Our author 


* Moral and Political Essays, p. 213. 
+t Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals, p. 152. 
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is pleased to talk of a certain degree of pride and self-valuation, the want of 
which is a vice, and the opposite to which is meanness.* But to call a 
proper generosity of mind, which is above a mean or base thing, pride, is 


an abuse of words, which ought not to be admitted, if we would speak with 


i 


exactness, in an inquiry concerning morals. It is to give the name of an 
odious vice to a very worthy disposition of soul. The Gospel humility is a 
very different thing from meanness. It is very consistent with such a just 
self-valuation, as raiseth us above every thing false, mean, base, and impure, 
and keepeth us from doing anything unbecoming the dignity of the rea- 
sonable nature, and the glorious character and privileges we are invested 
with as Christians. True humility doth not absolutely exclude all sense of 
our own good qualities and attainments; but it tempers the sense we have 
of them with a just conviction of our absolute dependence upon God for 
every good thing we are possessed of, and of our manifold sins, infirmities, 
and defects. It is opposed to a vain-glorious boasting, and self-sufficiency, 
and to such a high conceit of our abilities and merits, as puffeth us up with 
a presumptuous confidence in ourselves, and contempt of others, and which 
is indeed one of the greatest hinderances to our progress in the most excel- 
lent and worthy attainments. It manifesteth itself toward God, by an en- 


_ tire unreserved subjection and resignation to his authority and will, by pro- 


per acknowledgments of our own unworthiness before him, and a sense of 
our continual dependence upon him, and constant need of his gracious 
assistance. And it expresseth itself towards men, by causing us to yield a 
due submission to our superiors, and to be affable and condescending to our 
inferiors, courteous and obliging towards our equals, in honour preferring 
one another, as St. Paul expresseth it, and ready to bear with each other’s 
weaknesses and absurdities. In a word, it diffuseth its kindly influence 
through the whole of our deportment, and all the offices of life. Nothing 
is so hateful as pride and arrogance. And true humility is so amiable, so 
engaging, so necessary to render a person agreeable, that no man can hope 
to please, who hath not at least the appearance of it. Our author himself 
observes, that ‘‘ among well-bred people, a mutual deference is affected, 
contempt of others disguised.”’+ And that ‘‘ as we are naturally proud and 
selfish, and apt to assume the preference above others, a polite man is taught 
to behave with deference towards those he converses with, and to yield the 
superiority to them in all the common occurrences of society.’’{ So that, 
according to him, a show of humility, and preferring others to ourselves, is a 
necessary part of good behaviour; and yet he is pleased to reckon humility 
among those things that neither render a man a more valuable member of 
society, nor qualify him for the entertainment of company, but on the con- 
trary, cross those desirable purposes, and harden the heart, and sour the 
temper. 

But enough of Mr. Hume, who, if we may judge of him by his writings, 
will scarcely be charged with the fault of having carried humility to an excess. 


A pity it is that he hath not made a better use of his abilities and talents, 


which might have laid a just foundation for acquiring the praise he seems so 
fond. of, as well as rendered him really useful to the world, if he had been 
as industrious to employ them in serving and promoting the excellent cause 
of religion, as he hath unhappily been in endeavouring to weaken and 
expose it. 


* Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals, p. 146, 147. ; Ibid. p. 161, 162. 
+ Moral and Political Essays, p. 184, 185. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


AFTER great part of this work was finished, and sent to the press, I met with a 
book which I have read with great pleasure, entitled, The Criterion; or, 
Miracles examined, with a view to expose the pretensions of Pagans and 
Papists; to compare the miraculous Powers recorded in the New Testa- 
ment, with those said to subsist in latter Times, and to show the great 
and material Difference between them in point of Evidence ; from whence | 
2t will appear, that the former must be True, and the latter may be False. 
The subject is evidently both curious and important, and is treated by the 
author, who, I hear, is the Rev. Mr. Douglass, in a judicious and masterly 
way. It was published at London in 1754, and, therefore, before the publi- 
cation of the second volume of the View of the Deistical Writers. And if 
I had then seen it, I should certainly have thought myself obliged to take 
particular notice of it. The worthy author has made judicious observations 
upon Mr. Hume’s Essay on Miracles, especially that part of it which 
relateth to the miracles ascribed to the Abbé de Paris, which he has insisted 
on fora hundred pages together. And it is no small satisfaction to me, 
that there is a perfect harmony between what this learned author has written 
on this subject, and what I have published in the preceding part of this 
work, though neither of us knew of the other’s work. He shows, as I have 
endeavoured to do, that fraud and imposture were plainly detected in seve- 
ral instances ; and that, where the facts were true, natural causes, sufficient 
to produce the effect, may be assigned, without supposing anything miracu- 
lous in the case. This he has particularly shown, with regard to each of 
the miracles insisted on by M. de Montgeron, which he accounts for much 
in the same way that M. des Voeux hath more largely done, though he had 
not seen that gentleman’s valuable writings, to which I have frequently 
referred for a fuller account of those things which I could do little more 
than hint at. The reader will find in Mr. Douglass’s work a full proof of 
the wonderful force of the imagination, and the mighty influence that strong 
impressions made upon the mind, and vehement passions raised there, may 
have in producing surprising changes on the body, and particularly in 
removing diseases, of which he hath produced several well attested in- 
stances, no less extraordinary than those attributed to the Abbé de Paris, 
and which yet cannot reasonably be pretended to be properly miraculous. 

As I have thought myself obliged to take notice of that part of this gentle- 
man’s book, which hath so near a connection with the work in which [ have: 
been engaged; so it is but just to observe, that it is also, with regard to 
every other part of it, a learned and accurate performance. 

What he proposes to show is, that the evidence for the Gospel facts is as 
extraordinary as the facts themselves; and that no just suspicion of fraud 
or falsehood appeareth in the accounts; while every thing is the reverse, 
with regard to the evidence brought for the Pagan or Popish miracles. 

He observes, that the extraordinary facts ascribed to a miraculous in- 
terposition among the Pagans of old, or the Christians of latter times, are 
all reducible to these two classes. The accounts are either such as, from 
the circumstances thereof, appear to be false; or, the facts are such as, by 
the nature thereof, they do not appear to be miraculous. As to the first, 
the general rules he lays down, by which we may try the pretended 
miracles amongst Pagans and Papists, and which may set forth the 
grounds on which we suppose them to be false, are these three :—that 
either they were not published to the world till long after the time when 
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they were said to be performed; or, they were not published in the 
places where it is pretended the facts were wrought, but were propa- 
gated only at a great distance from the scene of action; or, they were 
suffered to pass without due examination, because they coincided with the 
favourite opinions and prejudices of those to whom they were reported ; or, 
because the accounts were encouraged and supported by those who alone 
had the power of detecting the fraud, and could prevent any examination, 
which might tend to undeceive the world. These observations he applies 
to the Pagan and Popish miracles; some of the most remarkable of which 
he distinctly mentions, and shows, that there are none of them that do not 
labour under one or other of these defects. 

After considering those pretended miracles, which, from the circumstan- 
ces of the accounts given of them, appear to be false, he next proceedeth to 
those works, which though they may be true, and ascribed by ignorance, 
art, or credulity, to supernatural causes, yet are really natural, and may be 
accounted for, without supposing any miraculous interposition. And here 
he enters on a large and particular discussion of the miracles attributed to 
the Abbé de Paris, and of some other miracles that have been much boasted 
of in the Romish church. 

Having fully examined and exposed the Pagan and Popish miracles, he 
next proceeds to show, that the objections made against them, and which 
administer just grounds of suspicion, cannot be urged against the Gospel 
miracles. And here he distinctly shows, first, that the facts were such that, 
from the nature of them, they must needs be miraculous, and cannot be ac- 
counted for in a natural way, or by any power of imagination, or strong im- 
pressions made upon the mind. And, secondly, that those facts are such 
as, from the circumstances of them, they cannot be false. And to this pur- 
pose, he makes it appear, that they were published and appealed to at the 
time when they were performed, and were coeval with the preaching of 
Christianity, which was manifestly founded upon them. ‘They were also 
published and attested at the places where the scene of them was laid, and 
on the spot on which they were wrought. And the circumstances, under 
which they were first published, give us an assurance, that they underwent 
a strict examination, and consequently, that they could not have escaped 
detection, had they been impostures. 

Mr. Douglass thinks it not sufficient barely to prove, that the testimony 
for the Gospel miracles is stronger than that which supporteth any other 
pretended miracles; he farther shows, by a variety of considerations, that it 
is the strongest that can be supposed, or that, from the nature of the thing, 
could be had. And then he proceeds to observe, that besides the unexcep- 
tionable proof from testimony, the credibility of the Gospel miracles is con- 
firmed to us, by collateral evidences of the most striking nature, and which 
no spurious miracles can boast of: such as the great change that was 
thereby introduced into the state of religion; the proofs that God was 
with the first publishers of Christianity, in other instances, besides those of 
miracles, particularly in assisting them supernaturally in the knowledge of 
the scheme of religion which they taught, and of which they were not 
capable of being the authors or inventors, and enabling them to give clear 
predictions of future events. And particularly he insisteth upon that most 
express and circumstantial prediction of the destruction of the city and tem- 
ple of Jerusalem, and the dispersion of the Jewish nation, as a demonstra- 
tion that Jesus acted under a supernatural influence. The last thing he 
urgeth as a collateral evidence is, that the miracles recorded in Scripture, 
were performed by those who assumed the character of prophets, or teachers 


sent from God, and their miracles were intended as credentials to establish 
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their claim, to add authority to the messages they delivered, and the laws 
they taught; a character which, he shows, both the Pagan and Popish 
miracles are entirely destitute of. 

This is a brief account of the plan of Mr. Douglass’s work, which fully 
answereth the title; and it is with great pleasure I take this opportunity to 
acknowledge the merit of the learned author, and the service he hath done 
to the Christian and Protestant cause. 


LETTER XXII. 


Lord Bolingbroke’s Posthumous Works, an insolent attempt upon religion, natural and 
revealed. Not written according to the laws of method. His fair professions, and the 
advantageous account he gives of his own design. He exalteth himself above all that 
have written before him, ancients and moderns; blames the Freethinkers for taking 
unbecoming liberties; yet writes himself without any regard to the rules of decency. 
His outrageous invectives against the Holy Scriptures, particularly against the writings 
of Moses and St. Paul. Thesevere censures he passeth on the most celebrated Heathen 
philosophers. But above all, the virulent and contemptuous reproaches he casteth 


upon Christian philosophers and divines. A general account of his scheme, and the 
main principles to which it is reducible. 


Six,—TuHE account you gave me of the late pompous edition of the works of 
Lord Viscount Bolingbroke, in five large volumes, 4to., made me very 
desirous to see them; but it was sometime after the publication of them 
before I had an opportunity of gratifying my curiosity. I have 
now read them with some care and attention. The works he had 
published m his own life-time, and which are republished in this edition, 
had created a high opinion of the genius and abilities of the author. In 
them he had treated chiefly concerning matters of a political nature. And it 
were greatly to be wished, for his own reputation, and for the benefit of 
mankind, that he had confined himself to subjects of that kind, in that 
part of his works which he designed to be published after his decease. 
These, his Posthumous Works, make by far the greater part of this collec- 
tion. His Letters on the Study and Use of History, which were published 
before the rest, had prepared the world not to look for anything from him 
that was friendly to Christianity, or the Holy Scriptures. But I am apt to 
think that the extreme insolence, the virulence and contempt with which, in 
his other posthumous works, he hath treated those things that have been 
hitherto accounted most sacred among Christians, and the open attacks he 
hath made upon some important principles of natural religion itself, have 
exceeded whatever was expected or imagined. There is ground to appre- 
hend, that the quality and reputation of the author, his high pretensions to 
reason and freedom of thought, his great command of words, and the positive 
and dictatorial air he every where assumes, may be apt to impose upon 
many readers, and may do mischief in an age too well prepared already for 
receiving such impressions. Upon these considerations you have been 
pleased to think that a distinct examination of this writer might help to 
furnish a very proper supplement to the view which hath been taken of the 
deistical writers of the last and present century. I was, I must confess, not 
very fond of the employment. For what pleasure could be proposed in raking 
into such a heap of materials, which are thrown together without much 
order, and among which one is sure to meet with many things shocking to 
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_ any man that has a just veneration for our holy religion, and who hath its 
honour and interests really at heart ? 

Before I enter on a distinct consideration of what Lord Bolingbroke hath 
offered, both against natural and revealed religion, I shall make some gene- 
ral observations on his spirit and design, and his manner of treating the sub- 
jects he has undertaken, which may help us to form a judgment of his 
character as a writer, and how far he is to be depended upon. 

The manner of writing his lordship hath generally chosen is by way of 
essay. He has been far from confining himself to the laws of method ; and 
perhaps thought it beneath so great a genius to stoop to common rules. 
But there is certainly a medium between being too stiff and pedantic, and 
too loose and negligent. He is sensible that he has not been very methodi- 
cal, and seems to please himself in it. He declares that ‘‘ he does not 
observe in these essays, any more than he used to do in conversation, a just 
proportion in the members of his discourse.”* And that he has thrown his 
reflections upon paper as they “ occurred to his thoughts, and as the fre- 
quent interruptions to which he was exposed would give him leave.’’+ He 
condescends to make a kind of apology for this way of writing, when he 
says, ‘‘ I will endeavour not to be tedious ; and this endeavour will succeed 
the better, perhaps, by declining any over strict observation of method.’’t 
But I am apt to think he would have been less tedious, and more enlight- 
ening to Ins reader, if he had been more observant of the rules of method. 
He might then have avoided many of those repetitions and digressions, 
which so frequently recur in these essays, and which, notwithstanding all 
the advantages of his style, and the vivacity of his imagination, often prove, 
if . may judge of others by myself, very disagreeable and irksome to the 
reader. 

As to his design in these writings, if we are to take his own word for it, 
very great advantage might be expected from them to mankind. He believes 
‘“‘ few men have consulted others, both the living and the dead, with less 
precipitation, and in a greater spirit of docility, than he has done; he dis- 
trusted himself, not his teachers, men of the greatest name, ancient and 
modern. But he found at last, that it was safer to trust himself than them, 
and to proceed by the light of his own understanding, than to wander after 
those ignes fatuz of philosophy.’’§ He is sensible that ‘‘ it is the modest, 
not the presumptuous inquirer, who makes a real and safe progress in the 
discovery of divine truth ;|| and that ‘‘ candour and knowledge are qualifi- 
cations which should always go together, and are inseparable from the love 
of truth, and promote one another in the discovery of it.” He contents 
himself to be governed by the dictates of nature, and is therefore in no 
danger of becoming atheistical, superstitious, or sceptical.’”’** 

In his introduction to his essays, in a letter to Mr. Pope, he gives a most 
pompous account of his intentions, and evidently raiseth himself above the 
greatest men, ancient and modern. He represents metaphysical divines and 
philosophers, as having bewildered themselves, and a great part of mankind, 
in such inextricable labyrinths of hypothetical reasonings, that few can find 
their way back, and none can find it forward into the road of truth.”++ He 
declares that ‘‘ natural theology, and natural religion, have been corrupted 
to such a degree, that it is grown, and was so long since, as necessary to 
plead the cause of God against the divine as against the Atheist; to assert 
his existence against the latter, to defend his attributes against the former, 
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and to justify his providence against both.”* That ‘‘ truth and falsehood, 
knowledge and ignorance, revelations of the Creator, inventions of the crea- 
ture, dictates of reason, sallies of enthusiasm, have been blended so long 
together in systems of theology, that it may be thought dangerous to sepa- 
rate them.”’+ And he seems to think this was a task reserved for him. He 
proposes “‘ to distinguish genuine and pure theism from the profane mixtures 
of human imagination ; and to go to the root of that error which encourages 
our curiosity, sustains our pride, fortifies our prejudices, and gives pretence 
to delusion; to discover the true nature of human knowledge, how far it 
extends, how far it is real, and where and how it begins to be fantastical ;’’t 
that the gaudy visions of error being dispelled, men may be accustomed to 
the simplicity of truth.” For this he expects to be ‘‘ treated with scorn 
and contempt by the whole theological and metaphysical tribe, and railed at 
as an infidel.”’§ But ‘‘ laying aside all the immense volumes of fathers and 
councils, schoolmen, casuists, and controversial writers, he is determined to 
seek for genuine Christianity with that simplicity of spirit with which it is 
taught in the Gospel by Christ himself.”’||_ The guides he proposes to follow 
are ‘‘the works, and the word of God.’ And he declares, that ‘‘ for 
himself he thought it much better not to write at all, than to write under 
ae restraint from delivering the whole truth of things as it appeared to 
my eY 

But though he thus professes an impartial love of truth, and to deliver 
his sentiments with freedom, yet he seems to be resolved, where he happens 
to differ from received opinions, to show a decent regard to the established 
religion of his country. He praiseth Sceevola and Varro, who, he says, 
‘both thought that things evidently false might deserve an outward respect, 
when they are interwoven with a system of government. This outward 
respect every good subject will show them in sucha case. He will not pro- 
pagate those errors, but he will be cautious how he propagates even truth in 
opposition to them.”++ He blames not only that arbitrary tyrannical spirit 
that puts on the mask of religious zeal, but that presumptuous, factious 
spirit that has appeared under the mask of liberty; and which, if it should 
prevail, would destroy at once the general influence of religion, by shaking 
the foundations of it which education had laid. But he thinks, ‘‘ there is a 
middle way between these extremes, in which a reasonable man and a good 
citizen may direct his steps.”’{t It is to be presumed, therefore, that he 
would have it thought that this is the way he himself hath taken. He men- 
tions with approbation the maxims of the Soufys, a sect of philosophers in 
Persia, one of which is —‘‘ If you find no reason to doubt concerning 
the opinions of your fathers, keep to them, they will be sufficient for you. 
If you find any reason to doubt concerning them, seek the truth quietly, 
but take care not to disturb the minds of other men.” He professeth to 
proceed by these rules, and blameth some who are called Freethinkers, for 
imagining that as every man, has a right to think and judge for himself, he 
has therefore a right of speaking according to the full freedom of his thoughts. 
The freedom belongs to him as a rational creature; he lies under the restraint 
as a member of society.’’§§ 

But notwithstanding these fair professions, perhaps there scarcely ever was 
an author who had less regard to the rules of decency in writing than Lord 
Bolingbroke. The holy Scriptures are received with great veneration among 
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Christians ; and the religion there taught is the religion publicly professed 
and established in these nations; and therefore, according to his own rule, 
ought to be treated with a proper respect. And yet on many occasions he 
throws out the most outrageous abuse against those sacred writings, and 
the authors of them. He compares the history of the Pentateuch to the 
romances Don Quixote was so fond of, and pronounces that they who re- 
ceive them as authentic are not much less mad than he.* That ‘it is no 
less than blasphemy to assert the Jewish Scriptures to have been divinely 
inspired ;”’ and he represents those that attempt to justify them as having 
** ill hearts as well as heads, and as worse than Atheists, though they may 
pass for saints.”+ He chargeth those with impiety, ‘‘who would impose 
on us as the word of God, a book which contains scarcely anything that is 
not repugnant to the wisdom, power, and other attributes of a Supreme, 
All-perfect Being.} And he roundly pronounceth, that ‘‘ there are gross 
defects, and palpable falsehoods in almost every page of the Scriptures, and 
the whole tenor of them is such, as no man, who acknowledges a Supreme, 
All-perfect Being, can believe it to be his word.§ This is a brief specimen 
of his invectives against the sacred writings of the Old Testament, and which 
he repeateth on many occasions. He aftecteth indeed to speak with seem- 
ing respect of Christianity, yet he hath not only endeavoured to invalidate 
the evidences that are brought to support it, but he passeth the severest 
censures upon doctrines which he himself representeth as original and 
essential doctrines of the Christian religion. He makes the most injurious 
representation of the doctrine of our redemption by the blood of Christ, and 
chargeth it as repugnant to all our ideas of order, of justice, of goodness, 
and even of theism.|| And after a most virulent invective against the 
Jewish notion of God, as partial, cruel, arbitrary, and unjust, he asserts 
that the character imputed to him by the Christian doctrine of redemption, 
and future punishments, is as bad or worse.{/ Great is the contempt and 
reproach he hath poured forth upon St. Paul, who was the penman of a 
considerable part of the New Testament, and whose name and writings 
have been always deservedly had in great veneration in the Christian church. 
He chargeth him with dissimulation and falsehood, and even with mad- 
ness. ** He asserts that his Gospel was different from that of Christ, and 
contradictory to it.¢+ That he writes confusedly, obscurely, and unintelli- 
gibly ; and where his Gospel is intelligible, it is often absurd, profane, and 
trifling. tt 

Some of those gentlemen who have shown little respect for the Holy 
Scriptures, have yet spoken with admiration of many of the sages of antiquity. 
But Lord Bolingbroke has, on all occasions, treated the greatest men of all 
ages with the utmost contempt and scorn. It is allowable indeed for sincere 
and impartial inquirers after truth, to differ from persons of high reputa- 
tion for knowledge and learning, ancient and modern. And sometimes it 
is the more necessary to point out their errors, lest the authority of great 
names should lead men aside from truth. But whilst we think ourselves 
obliged to detect their mistakes, there is a decent regard to be paid them. 
It would be wrong to treat them in a reproachful and contemptuous manner. 
Yet this is what our author hath done. If all the passages were laid to- 
gether, in which he hath inveighed against the wisest and most learned men 
of all ages, especially the philosophers, metaphysicians, and divines, they 
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would fill no small volume. And indeed this kind of declamatory invec- 
tives recurs so often in these essays, as cannot but create great disgust to 
every reader of taste. I shall mention a few passages out of a multitude 
that might be produced, and which may serve as a sample of the rest. He 
saith of the philosophers, that ‘‘ they seem to acquire knowledge only as a 
necessary step to error, and grow so fond of the latter, that they esteem It 
no longer a human, but raise it, by an imaginary apotheosis, up to a divine 
science. That these searchers after truth, these lovers of wisdom, are 
nothing better than venders of false wares. And the most irrational of all 
proceedings pass for the utmost efforts of human reason.”* He represents 
metaphysical divines and philosophers as having ‘‘ wandered many thousand 
years in imaginary light and real darkness.”+ He frequently chargeth 
them with madness, and sometimes with blasphemy; and that they stag- 
gered about, and jostled one another in their dreams.’’{ Speaking of 
Plato and Aristotle, he says, ‘‘ their works have been preserved, perhaps, 
more to the detriment than to the advancement of learning.’’§ And 
though he sometimes commends Socrates, he pronounces that he ‘‘ substi- 
tuted fantastical ideas instead of real knowledge, and corrupted science to 
the very source.”’ That ‘‘he lost himself in the clouds, when he declared, 
that the two offices of philosophy are the contemplation of God, and the 
abstracting of the soul from corporeal sense; ”’ and that he and Plato were 
mad enough to think themselves capable of such contemplation and such 
abstraction. || Besides many occasional passages scattered throughout these 
essays, there are several large sections which contain almost nothing else 
than invectives against Plato and his philosophy. He says, that philosopher 
‘“‘ treated every subject, whether corporeal or intellectual, like a bombast 
poet, and a mad theologian.’’ That ‘‘ he who reads Plato’s works like a 
man in his senses, will be tempted to think, on many occasions, that the 
author was not so:” and that ‘‘no man ever dreamed so wildly as this 
author wrote.”’** He chargeth him with a false sublime in style, and that 
no writer can sink lower than he into a tedious, Socratical irony, into certain 
flimsy hypothetical reasonings that prove nothing, and into allusions that 
are mere vulgarisms, and that neither explain nor enforce anything that wants 
to be explained or enforced.’’++ He represents all the commentators and 
translators of Plato as dull or mad, and calls Ficinus delirious, and Dacier 
simple and a bigot, anda Platonic madman.{{ The true reason of the par- 
ticular dislike he everywhere expresses against that philosopher, seems to be 
what he calls his ‘‘ rambling speculations about the divine and spiritual 
nature, about immaterial substances, about the immortality of the soul, and 
about the rewards and punishments of a future state.’’§§ 

As to the Stoics, he declares, ‘‘that their theology and morality were 
alike absurd.”’ That in endeavouring to account how it came that there is 
evil in the world, and that the best men have often the greatest share of this 
evil, ‘“‘they talked mere nonsense, figurative, sublime, metaphysical, but 
nonsense still.’’|||| The ancient Theists in general he represents as having 
been seduced many ways into a confederacy with the Atheists, and particu- 
larly blames them for pretending to connect moral attributes, such as we 
conceive them, with the physical attributes of God; which, he affirms, gave 
great advantage to the objections of the Atheists.1 1 
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But there is no sort of men against whom he inveighs with greater licence 
of reproach than the Christian divines and philosophers. He frequently 
speaks of the ancient fathers with the utmost contempt. That they were 
superstitious, credulous, lying men; and that “the greatest of them were 
unfit to write or speak on any subject that required closeness of reasoning, 
and evangelical candour, and even common ingenuousness.”* Ag to the 
more modern divines, he takes every occasion of insulting and abusing them. 
Not only doth he represent them as “‘ declaimers who have little respect for 
their readers, as hired to defend the Christian system, and as seeking no- 
thing more than the honour of the gown, by having the last word in every 
dispute.”+ But he says, “they talk a great deal of blasphemy on the head 
of mternal divine characters of Scripture.”{ He often repeats it, that 
Atheists deny God, but the divines defame him, which, he thinks, is the 
worse of the two. He charges them with madness, and worse than mad- 
ness.§ That ‘‘they have recourse to trifling distinctions, and dogmatical 
affirmations, the last entrenchments of obstinacy.” || That “of all fools, 
the most presumptuous, and at the same time the most trifling, are metaphy- 
sical philosophers and divines.” He charges them, in an address he makes 
to God, with ‘‘ owning his existence only to censure his works, and the dis- 
pensations of his providence.”** And frequently represents them as in 
alliance with the Atheists, as betraying the cause of God to them, and as 
doing their best in concert with these their allies, to destroy both the good- 
ness and justice of God.++ He declares, that ‘‘ he who follows them can- 
not avoid presumption and profaneness, and must be much upon his guard 
to avoid blasphemy.”’{{ That ‘“ the preachers of natural and revealed reli- 
gion have been loudest in their clamours against Providence, and have done 
nothing more than repeat what the Atheists have said; and that they at- 
tempt to prove that the Supreme Being is the tyrant of the world he 
governs.’’§§ And the same charge he advanceth against the Christian phi- 
losophers in general. 

But besides these general invectives against Christian philosophers and 
divines, he hath particularly attacked some of the most celebrated names in 
a manner little reconcileable to good manners, and the decency which ought 
to be observed towards persons of distinguished reputation, even when we 
think them in the wrong. Speaking of ‘many reverend persons, who,” 
he says, ‘‘have had their heads turned by a preternatural fermentation of 
the brain, or a philosophical delirium ;” he observes, that “none has been 
more so than Dr. Cudworth. He read too much to think enough.” He 
represents him as having ‘‘ given a nonsensical paraphrase of nonsense 74 
and that “‘the good man passed his life in the study of an unmeaning jar- 
gon. And as he learned, so he taught.’’|\|| He charges Bishop Cumber- 
land with ‘‘ metaphysical jargon, and theological blasphemy.” {4 Stilling- 
fleet is spoken of with contempt ; as also Huet, Bochart, and the Christian 
antiquaries.*** Nor is Archbishop Tillotson treated with greater regard. He 
talks in a veryslighting way of those that have written on the law of nature, 
particularly Grotius, Selden, and Puffendorf. That they ‘‘ puzzle and per- 
plex the plainest thing in the world, and seem to be great writers on this 
subject, by much the same right as he might be called a great traveller, 
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who should go from London to Paris by the Cape of Good Hope.”* There 
is none of the Christian philosophers of whom he speaks with so much re- 
spect as Mr. Locke; yet he represents him as having ‘‘ dreamed that he had 
a power of forming abstract ideas ;” and mentions this as a proof that 
** there is such a thing as a philosophical delirium.”+ And he charges it 
upon him as a great inconsistency, that he should write a commentary on 
St. Paul’s epistles, and_a discourse on the reasonableness of Christianity, 
after he had written an Essay on Human Understanding.t 

But there is no one person whom he treats with so much rudeness and in- 
solence as the eminently learned Dr. Samuel Clarke. He calls him a pre- 
sumptuous dogmatist, and represents him as having “‘ impiously advanced, 
that we know the rule God governs by as well as he; and that, like another 
Eunomius, de presumes to know God, his moral nature at least, and to teach 
others to know him, as well as he knows himself.”§ He chargeth him 
with a foolish and wicked rhodomontade “‘ with pretending to make infallible 
demonstrations, like the pope’s decrees, and sending every one to the devil 
who does not believe in them.|| And with a rhapsody of presumptuous 
reasonings, of prophane absurdities, of evasions that seem to answer, whilst 
they only perplex, and, in one word, the most arbitrary and least reasonable 
suppositions.”’/ He saith, that ‘‘the entrenchments cast up by him are 
feeble beyond belief ;” that ‘‘ he boasts like a bully, who looks fierce, speaks 
big, and is little to be feared.”’** Not only does he call him an audacious 
and vain sophist,t+ but he carries it so far as to say, that “he and 
Wollaston do, in effect, renounce God, as much as the rankest of the 
atheistical tribe.”t{ With regard to the last-mentioned celebrated writer, 
Mr. Wollaston, besides the severe reproach cast upon him in the passage I 
have just cited, Lord Bolingbroke elsewhere treats him as “a licentious 
maker of hypotheses, and a whining philosopher.” He represents all that 
he hath said about the immortality of the soul “as a string of arbitrary 
Suppositions ;”” and that his discourse ‘‘on that subject is such as would 
lead one to think that the philosopher who held it was a patient of Dr. 
Monroe’s, not yet perfectly restored to his senses.”’§§ He acknowledges 
him, indeed, to have been a man of parts and learning, but charges him 
with writing nonsense ; that he, and such as he, were learned lunatics ; and 
he treats his way of arguing about a future state, as a specimen of that sort 
of madness which is called a dementia quoad hoc.|||| The same censure he 
passeth on the Lord President of Scotland, “that he was indeed a man 
of capacity, good sense, and knowledge, but was in a delirium, and mad 
quoad hoc when he wrote against Tindal.” 4% 

You cannot but have observed, in reading over several of the passages 
which have been produced, that it is familiar with Lord Bolingbroke to re- 
present those as mad and out of their senses, who happen to differ from him, 
at least as mad with regard to the particular point in difference. I shal] 
only mention one passage more to this purpose, out of the many that might 
be produced. Having compared the reasoners, a priori, to persons in Bed- 
lam, and the several sorts of madmen there, he adds, that ‘‘ Atheists are 
one sort of madmen; many divines and Theists another sort ;’’ and that 
“** these sorts of madmen are principally to be found in colleges and schools, 
where different sects have rendered this sort of madness, which is occasion- 
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ally elsewhere, both epidemical and traditional.”* If one was to imitate 
this author’s manner of talking, one might be apt to charge him as being 
seized with a sort of madness, when certain subjects come in his way—me- 
taphysics—artificial theology—Plato and Platonic philosophy—spiritual 
substance, and incorporeal essence; but above all, the Christian divines and 
clergy. These, when he happens to meet with them, bring one of his fits 
upon him, and often set him a raving for several pages together. But I 
confess too much I dislike such a way of writing to make recriminations of 
this kind. And yet his Lordship tells the divines of the discretion of their 
adversaries, and would have them return it with discretion. And he re- 
presents the orthodox bullies, as he calls them, as ‘‘ affecting to triumph 
over men, who employ but part of their strength, as tiring them with im- 
pertinent paradoxes, and provoking them with unjust reflections, and often 
by the foulest language.’’+ 

fam apt to think that by this time you are weary of reading over such a 
heap of abusive reflections, so unbecoming any man of learning and educa- 
tion, much more one so conversant in the polite world, as Lord Bolingbroke 
had been. The transcribing them out of his essays was no very agreeable 
employment. But they so often occur there, and make so remarkable a 
part of the works of this right honourable author, that it was absolutely 
necessary to take some notice of them. One thing may be safely collected 
from his writing after this manner; viz. that he had a very high opinion of 
the superiority of his own understanding, and a sovereign contempt for all 
those that were in different sentiments from him, whether philosophers an- 
cient or modern, or divines, but especially for the latter. . 

If we examine what foundation there is for these high pretensions, or 
what new and important discoveries this writer hath made in religion or 
philosophy, which may be of real use to mankind, the principal things in 
his scheme may be reduced to the following heads. 

1. That there is one Supreme, All-perfect Being, the eternal and original 
Cause of all things, of almighty power and infinite wisdom; but that we 
must not pretend to ascribe to him any moral attributes, distinct from his 
physical, especially holiness, justice, and goodness; that he has not these 
attributes according to the ideas we conceive of them, nor anything equi- 
valent to those qualities as they are in us; and that to pretend to deduce 
moral obligations from those attributes, or to talk of imitating God in his 
moral attributes, is enthusiasm or blasphemy. 

2. That God made the world, and established the laws of this system at 
the beginning ; but that he doth not now concern himself in’ the affairs of 
men, or that if he doth, his providence only extendeth to collective bodies, 
but hath no regard to individuals, to their actions, or to the events that 
befall them. 

3. That the soul is not a distinct substance from the body; that the whole 
man is dissolved at death; and that though it may be useful to mankind 
to believe the doctrine of future rewards and punishments, yet it is a 
fiction, which hath no real foundation in nature and reason; and that to 
pretend to argue for future retributions from the apprehended unequal 
distributions of this present state, is absurd and blasphemous, and is to 
cast the most unworthy reflections on divine Providence. 

4. That the law of nature is what reason discovereth to us concerning 
our duty as founded in the human system; that it is clear and obvious 
to all mankind; but has been obscured and perverted by ancient philo- 
sophers and modern divines; that it has not been set in a proper light 


* Bolingbroke’s Works, vol. v. p. 369, 370, + Ibid. vol. iii. p. 272, 273, 
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by those who have undertaken to treat of it; and, therefore, he hath re- 
presented it in its genuine purity and simplicity ; and that the sanctions of 
that law relate to men, not individually, but collectively considered. 

5. That from the clearness and sufficiency of the law of nature, it may be 
concluded that God hath made no other revelation of his will to mankind; 
and that there is no need or use for any extraordinary supernatural revela- 
tion. 

6. That it is profane and blasphemous to ascribe the Jewish Scriptures to 
revelation or inspiration from God ; that the history contained there is false 
and incredible, and the scheme of religion taught in those writings is abso- 
lutely unworthy of God, and repugnant to his divine perfections. 

7. That the New Testament consists of two different Gospels, opposite to 
one another, that of Christ and that of St. Paul. That Christianity in its 
genuine simplicity, as taught by Jesus Christ, and contained in the evangeli- 
cal writings, is a benevolent institution, and may be regarded as a republica- 
tion of the law of nature, or rather of the theology of Plato; that the morals 
it teaches are pure, but no other than the philosophers had taught before ; 
and that some of its precepts are not agreeable to the natural law; and 
some of its original doctrines, particularly those relating to the redemption 
of mankind by the death of Christ, and to future rewards and punishments, 
are absurd, and inconsistent with the attributes of God. 

These appear to me to be the most remarkable things in the late Lord 
Bolingbroke’s Posthumous Works, as far as natural and revealed religion is 
concerned. And the method I propose to pursue in my observations upon 
them is this: 

I shall first consider the attempts he hath made to subvert the main prin- 
ciples that lie at the foundation of all religion; viz. those relating to the 
moral attributes of God, a particular providence extending to the indivials of 
the human race, the immortality of the soul, and a future state of retribu- 
tions. I shall next examine the account he hath given of the law of nature, 
and of the duties and sanctions of that law. After which it will be proper 
to consider what he hath offered concerning divine revelation in general, 
with a view to show that an extraordinary revelation of the will of God to 
mankind is absolutely needless, and that, therefore, we may conclude that God 
hath never given such a revelation at all. I shall proceed in the next place 
to a particular and distinct examination of the objections he hath urged 
against the truth and divine original of the Mosaic revelation, and the Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament. And shall conclude with considering what 
more directly relateth to the Christian revelation properly so called, to its 
proofs and evidences, and to its laws and doctrines, all which he hath 
endeavoured to expose. 

This, I hope, may be sufficient to answer the design I have in view, which 
is to obviate the principal mischiefs to religion, which Lord Bolingbroke’s 
works seem fitted to produce. Other things there are in these volumes, 
which might furnish matter for many reflections, but which I shall take 4 
little or no notice of, as they do not come within the compass of the plan I 
propose, 
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LETTER XXIII. 


Lord Bolingbroke asserts the existence of God against the Atheists, but rejects the argu- 
ment @ priori, and that drawn from the general consent of mankind. He is for reducing 
allthe divine attributes to wisdom and power, and blames the divines for distinguishing 
between the physical and moral attributes. He asserts that we cannot ascribe goodness 
and justice to God, according to our ideas of them, nor argue with any certainty about 
them. That it is absurd to deduce moral obligations from the moral attributes of God, 
or to pretend to imitate him in those attributes. Observations upon his scheme. It is 
shown, that the moral attributes are necessarily included in the idea of the absolutely 
perfect Being. The author’s objections against ascribing those attributes to God, or 
distinguishing them from his physical attributes, particularly considered. His manifold 
inconsistencies and contradictions. 


Sir,—In my last a general account was given of the scheme Lord Boling- 
broke seems to have had in view in his Posthumous Works, and of the main 
principles to which it is reducible. I now proceed to a more distinct exami- 
nation of those principles; and shall begin with that which lieth at the 
foundation of all religion, the existence and attributes of God. And it 
must be acknowledged, that his lordship everywhere, in the strongest terms, 
asserteth the existence of the one Supreme, All-powerful Being, the Great 
Author of the universe. He represents this as strictly demonstrable, and 
treats the opinion of the Atheists as infinitely absurd; and that they can 
only cavil, but cannot reason, against the existence of the first cause; of 
which, he thinks, we may be in reason as sure as of our own existence, 
There are several passages in his works, in which he expresseth himself 
devoutly with regard to the Supreme Being, and professeth seriously to 
adore him. And there are some instances of his addressing him with great 
solemnity, and in a religious manner.* ' 

I need not take any notice of what he hath briefly offered for demon- 
strating the existence of a Deity.+’’ He has said nothing on this head, but 
what hath been frequently urged to great advantage by others before him ; 
and particularly by Dr. Clarke, in what his lordship is pleased to call his 
Pretended Demonstration of the Being and Attributes of God.t 

Our author, indeed, is for confining the proof to the argument a posteriori, 
and is for absolutely rejecting the argument a priori, whereas Dr. Clarke 
insists upon both. And I cannot help thinking that both may be highly 
useful; and that they are then most effectual, and come with the greatest 
force, when they come in aid of one another. 

As Lord Bolingbroke rejects the argument @ priori for the existence and 
perfections of God, so he seems not willing to allow that which is drawn 
from the general consent of mankind. He says, it will indeed prove, that 
men generally believed a God, but not that sucha Being exists; and he 
represents it as trifling to insist upon it.§ And in a letter occasioned by one 
of Archbishop Tillotson’s sermons, vol. ili. p. 257, and seq. he finds fault 
_ with that great divine for making use of that argument, and disingenuously 
- represents it, as if he had rested the proof of a Deity principally upon it,|| 
which he is far from doing, though it must be acknowledged to be a con- 
sideration of great weight. He particularly blames the Archbishop for 
ascribing this consent to the nature of the human mind, on which God has 
impressed an innate idea of himself; but he owns, that afterwards he softens 
it by saying, that ‘‘ the human mind is so disposed, that men may discover in 
the due use of its faculties, that there is a God.” And he speaks of some 
divines who explain it thus; that the belief of God is founded on a certain 


* See particularly vol. iii. p. 247, 358; vol. v. p. 338, &c. + Ibid. vol. ili. p. 353, 354, 
{ Ibid. p. 52. § Ibid. p. 247. | Ibid. p. 258, 267. { Ibid. vol. iii. p, 258, 
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natural proportion there is between this great truth and the conceptions of 
the human mind. But our author thinks, that ‘‘ such a natural and inti- 
mate proportion between the existence of God and the conceptions of 


ey BN 5 . e : ' 
_ the human mind, may appear chimerical, and perhaps is so.”* And ob- 


serves, that ‘‘ Polytheism was more conformable to the natural conceptions 
of the human mind, especially in the most ancient and ignorant ages, than 
the belief of one first intelligent Cause, the sole Creator, Preserver, and 
Governor of all things.’”’ Yet he afterwards declares, that ‘‘ the idea of an 
All-wise and All-powerful Being, the first Cause of all things, is so propor- 
tionable to human reason, that it must have been received into the minds of 
men, as soon as they began to contemplate the face of nature, and to exer- 
cise their reason in such contemplations.”+ And in his reflections on 
M. Maupertuis, who had slighted the argument from the general consent 
oi mankind, he observes, that ‘‘ it is general enough to show the proportion 
which this truth bears to the universal reason of mankind.”’t You cannot 
but observe here, that he directly makes use of that manner of expression 
which he had before blamed others for using. 

But it will be proper more distinctly to inquire into the idea this writer 
gives of God, and of the divine perfections. The only attributes of God 
which he insisteth upon, as necessary to be known by us, are his power and 
wisdom. We rise, saith he, ‘‘ from the knowledge of ourselves, and of the 
works of God, to a knowledge of his existence, and his wisdom and power, 
which we call ifinite.’’§ He blames those who presume to define the moral 
attributes of an All-powerful Being;” and thinks we ought to content our- 
selves to know that he exists by the necessity of his nature, and that his 
wisdom and power are infinite.’’|| He declares, that ‘‘ a self-existent Being, 
the first Cause of all things, infinitely powerful and infinitely wise, is the God of 
natural theology ; that as the whole system of the universe bears witness to 
this truth, so the whole system of naturai religion rests on it, and requires 
no broader foundation. These systems are God’s systems.” We see here 
there is no mention made of the divine goodness, as included in the idea we 
form of a Deity. Natural theology, or natural religion, requireth no broader 
a foundation than the acknowledging the wisdom and power of God. And 
so it generally is in the account our author gives of God and his attributes ; 
as if optimus were not to be joined with the maximus in the Deist’s creed, 
or in the idea natural religion teacheth us to form of God. And accordingly 
he finds fault with what he calls artificial theology, for pretending ‘ to con- 
nect moral attributes, such as we conceive them, and such as they are rela- 
tively to us, with the physical attributes of God.” He says, ‘ there is no 
sufficient foundation for this proceeding in the phenomena of nature, and 
in several cases they are repugnant.” And he expressly mentions it among 
the wrong notions of the ancient Theists, and which gave advantage to the 
Atheists with regard to the question about the origin of evil, that they main- 
tained, that ‘‘ God is just and good, and righteous, and holy, as well as 
powertul and wise.’’ He blames them for saying, that ‘‘ love was the first 
principle of things, and that it determined God to bring forth his creatures 
into existence ;’’** and that, as Senecca says, usgue ad delicias amamur. 
And elsewhere, quoting a passage of Dr. Clarke, in which God is repre- 
sented es having a tender and hearty concern for the happiness of man, he 
says, ‘‘these are strange words to be applied to the Supreme Being.”++ 
And he argueth at great length against those who suppose, that God made 
man only to be happy. 


* See particularly vol. iii. p. 259, 260. + Ibid. vol. iv. p. 195. t Ibid. p. 256. 
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He frequently censureth the divines for distinguishing between God’s 
physical and moral attributes; and ‘‘ cannot see one religious purpose, that 
this distinction is necessary to answer.* ‘‘God’s moral attributes,”’ he says, — 
‘can only bedescerned in the works of God, and in the conduct of his provi- 
dence; and that it is evident, they are not, cannot be so discerned in them, 
as to be the object of our imitation.”+ He represents it as great presump- 
tion to pretend to deduce our moral obligations from the moral attributes of 
God; and that the absurdity of this cannot be too often exposed.t And 
after having asserted, that ‘‘ we cannot rise from our moral obligations to 
God’s supposed moral attributes, he adds, that he calls them supposed, 
because after all that has been supposed to prove a necessary connection 
between his physical and moral attributes, we may observe them in his 
wisdom ; and that the effects of his wisdom give us sometimes ideas of those 
moral qualities, which we acquire by reflections on ourselves, and some- 
times not.’’§ He thinks the divines are to be blamed for talking of God’s 
infinite goodness and justice, as of his infinite wisdom and power.’’|| And 
observes, that ‘‘ everything shows the wisdom and power of God, conform- 
ably to our ideas of wisdom and power, in the physical world and in the 
moral ; but everything does not show in like manner the justice and good- 
ness of God, conformably to our ideas of those attributes in either.” That 
“though the wisdom of God does not appear alike in all the phenomena, 
yet as far as we can discover, it appears in the greatest and least to our 
astonishment, and none of them can be strained into a repugnancy to it.— 
But the same cannot be said of the moral attributes which we ascribe to the 
Supreme Being according to our ideas of them. It cannot be disputed, 
and all sides agree, that many of the phenomena.are repugnant to our ideas 
of goodness and justice.”’** He declares it as his opinion, that ‘ God’s 
natural attributes absorb the moral.’’++ And particularly, that ‘the moral 
attributes of the Supreme Being are absorbed in his wisdom ; and that we 
should consider them only as different modifications of his physical attri- 
butes ; and must always talk precariously and impertinently, when we 
presume to apply our ideas of them to the appearances of things.’’{{ And 
he chargeth the divines ‘‘as proceeding in all their reasonings, about the 
nature, moral attributes, and will of God, not only without regard to the 
phenomena, but often in direct contradiction to them.’’§§ 

This is not a matter that he treats merely in some occasional passage, 
The chief design of several of his fragments and essays in his. fifth volume, 
particularly of the fourth, seventh, fortieth, forty-first, and forty-ninth, is to 
argue against those who assert the moral attributes of God as distinguished 
from his physical: or who say, that those moral attributes, his holiness, 
goodness, justice, and truth, are the same in him that they are in the 
ideas. we form of those pete on* which, he says, cannot be conceived 
without manifest presumption and blasphemy ; upon this doctrine he charg- 
eth men’s false conceptions and licentious reasonings about the divine nature 
and providence. He adds, that ‘‘ these false conceptions and licentious 
reasonings may proceed likewise from the analogical doctrine ; which, though 
it ascribes not to God human notions, yet ascribes to him something, 
whatever it be, equivalent to them.’’|||| He affirms, that. “ goodness and 
justice in God are something transcendent, and of which we cannot make 
any true Judgment; and that it is impossible we should argue with any 
certainty about them.” I shall only farther observe, that he brings a 


* See particularly Vol. v. p. 62. + Ibid, p. 63. t Ibid. p. 87. 
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charge in this respect, not only against the Christian divines, but against 
the heathen philosophers. The reason he assigns, why they were ‘ unable 
to propagate natural religion, and to reform mankind, is because they pro- 
ceeded in Dr. Clarke’s method to argue a priori from the moral attributes 
of God, his goodness, justice, &c., which they assumed to be the same in 
him that they are in our ideas.’’* 

By comparing these several passages together, it appears, that according 
to this writer, we are unable to form any idea of the moral attributes of 
God : for if we cannot conceive of them according to our ideas, we cannot 
form any conception of them at all: that it is wrong to distinguish them 
from his physical attributes, or to say they are connected with those attri- 
butes: that there is not only no such thing in God as goodness or justice, 
as we conceive of them, but nothing in him analogous or equivalent to those 
qualities as they are in us, or which is fitted to produce correspondent 
effects : that therefore it ought not to be said of God, that he is just and 
good, holy and true, or that he is a lover of mankind, or is concerned for 
our happiness, but only that he is powerful and wise; that we can only 
know God’s moral attributes a posteriori from the effects, and that many of 
the phenomena in nature are repugnant to those attributes, and inconsistent 
with them , so that it is impossible for us to argue with any certainty about 
them. This is the plain intention of the passages which have been cited, 
and others might be produced to the same purpose; though we shall find 
him afterwards plainly contradicting several things which here he hath 
advanced. 

If we consider what his reason could be for setting up an hypothesis so 
contrary to true theism, for which yet he would be thought to have so great 
a zeal, there are two things which he appears to have had in view. 

1. That we are in no case to deduce our moral obligations from the 
moral attributes of God, or to propose to imitate God in those attributes. 
He declares, that ‘‘ the laws of nature are absurdly founded in the moral 
attributes of God;’”’+ 7%. e. it is absurd to talk of his justice, goodness, 
righteousness, and truth, as giving rise to those laws, or appearing in the 
constitution of them. And as to the pretence of imitating the Deity in his 
moral excellencies, this is what he openly and avowedly condemns. ‘This 
particularly is the design of the fourth of his fragments and essays in his 
fifth volume. He expressly asserts, that ‘‘ God’s moral attributes cannot be 
so discerned by us as to be the objects of our imitation.” He pronounces, 
that ‘‘it is absurd, and worse than absurd, to assert that man can imitate 
God, except in a sense so very remote, and so improper, that the expres- 
sions should never be used, much less such a duty recommended.”’§ And 
that ‘‘ those writers or preachers who exort us to imitate God, must mean, 
not the God whom we see in his works, and in all that his providence orders ; 
but the God who appears in their representations of him, and who is often 
such a God as no pious Theist can acknowlege.’’ || He declares for himself, 
that he dares ‘‘ not use theological familiarity, and talk of imitating God ; 
and treats that doctrine as extravagant, false, and profane.” He says, 
that ‘‘ by assuming to imitate God, we give the strongest proof of the im- 
perfection of our nature, whilst we neglect the real, and aspire to a mock 
honour, as pride, seduced by adulation, is prone to do; and as religious 
pride, wrought up by self-conceit into enthusiasm, does above all others.”** 
And he mentions it as an instance of the impertinence of Socrates’s doctrine, 


* See particularly Vol, v. p. 234. + Ibid. p. 90. t Ib 
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that ‘‘ he conjured his auditors in the prison to make themselves as like as 
possible to their great exemplar, the Supreme Being.”’* Thus has this 
dogmatical and presumptuous author taken upon him to pass a severe 
and insolent censure upon that which has been the doctrine of the most ex- 
cellent philosophers and moralists, and of one far superior to them all, our 
blessed Saviour himself. See Matt. v. 45, 48. Luke vi. 35, 36. And he 
has particularly instanced in God’s causing his sun to shine on the evil and 
the good, and his sending rain on the just and unjust, as a proof that we 
cannot and ought not to aspire after an imitation of him.t Though our 
Lord sets this goodness of providence before us as a noble pattern, to 
engage us to an extensive benevolence, and that we should be ready to do 
good even to our enemies themselves. There are indeed depths in God’s 
providential dispensations, with regard to which we cannot pretend to imi- 
tate him, for want of knowing the reasons upon which he proceeds; but 
this does not hinder, but that we may and ought to endeavour to resemble 
him in his illustrious moral excellencies, as far as we can discern them in 
his works, and in the revelations of his word, which, in many instances, we 
are able to do. 

2. Another thing which he hath evidently in view, in denying that we 
can have any idea of the moral attributes of God, so as to make a true 
judgment of them, or to argue with any certainty about them, is to destroy 
the argument which is drawn from the consideration of these moral attri- 
butes, to show the probability of a future state of retributions. For if God 
be perfectly good and just, this leads us to conclude that he will order it 
so, that in the final issue of things, a remarkable distinction shall be made 
between the righteous and the wicked; and that virtue shall upon the 
whole be crowned with its due reward, and vice meet with condign punish- 
ment; and since this is not uniformly done in this present state, it is 
reasonable to believe that there shall be a future state of rewards and 
punishments. This is a way of arguing, which, by his own acknowledg- 
ment, has been urged by some of the best and wisest men in all ages. To 
avoid this consequence, he will not allow that there is any such thing as 
justice and goodness in God according to our ideas, or anything answering 
to what we call justice and goodness: and that it is presumption in us to 
determine what those attributes require that God should do.t And indeed 
to guard against this, seems to have been a principal point with his lordship. 
It is for this that he denies that Providence extendeth its care to the indi- 
viduals of the human race. And one of his chief prejudices against the 
Christian revelation appears to me to be its setting these things in so strong 
a light. 

You easily preceive that this part of our author’s scheme is not of a 
trifling nature. It is not a mere speculative error, but which, pursued to 
its proper consequences, must have a mighty influence on religion and 
morals. I shall therefore examine it distinctly, and shall first offer some 
general considerations concerning God’s moral attributes, to show that 
they must necessarily be ascribed to the Supreme Being: and then shall 
proceed to obviate the principal objections he hath advanced; after which 
[ shall point to the manifold inconsistencies and contradictions he hath 
fallen into in relation to this subject. 

I shall begin with some general considerations concerning God’s moral 
attributes. 

And 1. It is essential to the idea of God, that he is the all-perfect Being. 
So our author frequently calls him, and makes it necessary for us to regard 
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him under that notion.* That is a remarkable declaration which he makes 
Vol. Ill. p. 229, ‘¢ I know, for] can demonstrate by connecting the clearest 
and most distinct of my real ideas, that there isa God, a first intelligent cause 
of all things, whose infinite wisdom and power appear evidently in all his 
works, and to whom therefore I ascribe most rationally every other perfection, 
whether conceivable or not conceivable by me.” Here he mentions distinctly, 
as his manner is, God’s infinite wisdom and power, and takes no particular 
notice of his goodness. But surely this must be supposed to be included, 
when he adds, that not only wisdom and power, but every other perfection 
conceivable by us, must be most rationally ascribed to God. For is not 
goodness a perfection? And is it not conceivable byus ? Yea, is it not the 
most amiable of all perfections, and that which gives a lustre and glory to alli 
therest 2? Isit possible to conceive aperfect character without it? Almighty 
power and infinite wisdom, if they could be supposed separated from good- 
ness and righteousness, in the great Governor of the world, would create hor- 
ror and aversion instead of love and esteem. A God destitute of justice and 
goodness would be such a God, as he most wrongfully represents the God of 
Moses and St. Paul to be, an unjust, a cruel, a partial, and arbitrary Being.+ 
He is sensible that in our ideas of perfection, goodness and righteousness, or 
his moral attributes, are necessarily included : and that consequently, accord 
ing to the rule he had laid down, viz., that it is rational for us to ascribe to 
God every perfection, whether conceivable or inconceivable by us, we ought 
most certainly to ascribe to him righteousness, goodness, and-truth. He en- 
deavours therefore to guard against this by saying, though in plain contra- 
diction to what he had before advanced :—‘‘ Let us not measure his perfec- 
tions by ours. Let us not presume so much as to ascribe our perfections to 
him, even according to the highest conceptions we are able to form of them ; 
though we reject every imperfection conceivable by us, when it is imputed to 
him.”{ He observes, that ‘‘ the first and strongest impressions that we re- 
ceive of benevolence, justice, and other moral virtues, come from reflections 
on ourselves and others; from what we feel in ourselves, and from what we 
observe in other men. ‘These we acknowledge to be, however limited and 
imperfect, the excellencies of our own nature, and therefore conceiving them 
without any limitation or imperfection, we ascribe them to the Divine.” But 
he says, a very short analysis of the excellencies of our own nature will be 
sufficient to show, that they cannot be applied from man to God without pro- 
faneness, nor from God to man without the most shameful absurdity.’’§ It 
will be easily acknowledged, that we cannot ascribe any of those qualities in 
our nature, which necessarily connote imperfection, to God in a literal 
and proper sense ; but to say that we ought not to ascribe those, which we 
eannot but look upon as the noblest excellencies and perfections of an intel- 
ligent being, and of which we clearly discern the traces and resemblances in 
our own nature, to the infinitely perfect Being, at the same time taking care 
to remove every imperfection with which they are attended in us and our fel- 
low-creatures, is highly absurd, and a manifest contradiction to the common 
sense of mankind. It is to say, that we are to conceive of God as the infi- 
nitely perfect Being, and yet we are not to ascribe to him those excellencies 
which we cannot possibly avoid regarding as necessarily included in 
the idea of infinite perfection. Noris this, as he is pleased to represent it, a 
making man the original, and God only a copy ;|| or, as he elsewhere ex- 
presseth it, a supposing God to be no more than an infinite man.{ This argu- 
ment, if it may be called so, is only a playing upon words. The word man 
carries in it the idea of a finite, imperfect, created being. And therefore to 
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_ call God an infinite man hasa very odd sound. But ifthe meaning only be, 
that as man is an intelligent being, so God is infinite intelligence ; andas man 
has moral dispositions, the imperfect seeds and principles of goodness, justice, 
benevolence, God hath all these in the highest possible degree of eminency, 
without any imperfection and defect ; what is there in this unworthy of the 
Supreme and Absolutely Perfect Being ? It is true that, as he observes, we do 
not know the manner of his being,* but as this, by his own acknowledgment, 
is no argument against ascribing to him wisdom and power, so neither is it 
against our ascribing to him justice and goodness. He there asserts, that 
“* we rise from the knowledge of ourselves, and of the other works of God, to 
a knowledge of his existence, and of his wisdom and power, which we call in- 
finite.” And may it not equally be said, that we rise from the consideration 
of his works, and the illustrious displays of beneficent goodness to be found 
there, and from the knowledge of the moral sentiments in our own breasts, 
and which we cannot but approve, to the knowledge of his goodness, and 
moral excellencies ? And since, by the very constitution of our minds, we 
cannot help regarding them as perfections, we are naturally led to ascribe them, 
in the supreme degree, to the Ali-Perfect Being. And to say, that when we 
do so, we make ourselves the original, and him only the copy, isa strange 
misrepresentation. for in that case we rise from the imperfect traces and 
lmeaments of those excellencies in our own souls, or which we discern in 
others, to the supreme goodness and benevolence, of which all human and 
created goodness is but a very faint and imperfect copy. And what can be 
more reasonable than to conclude that he must be infinitely good and just, 
and true, who made us capable of discerning and feeling the amiableness and 
excellency of those moral dispositions and qualities ; and who hath spread 
such beauty and order, and such a profusion of blessings throughout this 
vast system ? 

Again, the moral attributes of God may be farther argued from this, that 
they are really inseparable from infinite wisdom and intelligence : and since 
wisdom could not be perfect without goodness and justice, these moral attri- 
butes must be ascribed to the Supreme Being, as well as wisdom, which our 
author everywhere ascribes to him. We may as reasonably suppose him 
without the one as the other. As there are innumerable things which show 
his wisdom, so there are which demonstrate his goodness and benignity. And 
if there are several appearances which we find it hard to reconcile to our ideas 
of goodness, so there are which seem not to be consistent’ with wisdom. And 
the answer is the same in both cases, that it is owing to our ignorance, and 
the narrowness of our views. And we shall soon find our author, in effect, ac- 
knowledging this. Power and wisdom, without goodness and righteousness, 
are so far from giving us a proper idea of an All-Perfect Being, that it is the 
idea of a very imperfect one. This writer himself observes, that ‘‘ if God be 
infinitely wise, he always knows and always does that which is fittest to be 
done : to choose thebest end, and to proportion the means to it, is the very 
definition of wisdom.”+ And accordingly he asserts, that the wisdom of God 
always determineth him to do that which is fittest upon the whole. And this 
necessarily supposeth a universal rectitude of his nature. It includes both 
a perfect, unerring knowledge of what is fittest. and best, and a disposition 
and determination to act accordingly, and todo what is, all things considered, 
best and fittest to be done. And this is really to acknowledge God’s moral 
attributes. —For, as our author observes, ‘‘ that which is fittest to be done is 
always just and good.” So that God’s wisdom is necessarily supposed to 
be connected with his justice and goodness, as wellas they with his wisdom ; 
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and a regard to both is comprehended in choosing what is fittest to be done. 
Wisdom, separated from justice and goodness, would not be true wisdom, which 
always includes the worthiest ends and properest means, but craft, which is 
not a real perfection, but the contrary. 

This writer shows that he is sensible of this, when he asserts, that God’s 
moral attributes are only ‘‘ different modifications of his wisdom; and are 
barely names that we give to various manifestations of the infinite wisdom 
of one simple uncompounded Being.”’ And he blames the divines for sup- 
posing that they are in him, what they are in us, distinct affections, dispo- 
sitions, and habitudes.”* He says, that ‘‘ after all that has been said to 
prove a necessary connection between his physical and moral attributes, we 
may observe them in his wisdom.’”’+ And that * if they are so intimately 
connected with his power and wisdom, and so much the same in nature, 
that they cannot be separated in the exercise of them, in this case his natu- 
ral attributes absorb the moral.”{ But what are we to understand by ab- 
sorb? May they not be intimately connected, and yet be of distinct con- 
sideration? Are not the divine power and wisdom intimately connected ? 
Can they ever be separated in the exercise? Is his power ever a blind 
power, destitute of wisdom and intelligence ¢ Or is his wisdom an impo- 
tent wisdom, destitute of power? Yet he owns the ideas of power and wis- 
dom in God to be distinct, though they are neither of them really distin- 
guished from his essence. He is, indeed, pleased to pass a censure upon 
the divines for parcelling out a divine moral nature into various attributes 
like the human.§ And he sometimes seems to find fault with the distin- 
guishing any attributes at allin God. He says, that ‘ since the wisdom of 
God is as much God as the will of God, and the will as the wisdom, it is 
absurd to distinguish them; that it is something worse to reason about the 
divine, as we do about the human intellect, and to divide and parcel out the 
former upon the plan of the latter. Since the will of God is not like that 
of man, dark and liable to be seduced, why are we led to conclude that a 
superior faculty is necessary to determine it, as the judgment of reason does, 
or should, determine that of man?” Yet he immediately after distinguishes 
between the will and knowledge of God, and supposes it necessary to dis- 
tinguish them to be, as he expresses it, a little more intelligible.|| And 
elsewhere he talks of the rule which infinite wisdom prescribes to infinite 
power.{ Andall along, throughout his essays, he speaks of wisdom and power 
as distinct attributes of God. The one, therefore, does not, to use his ex- 
pression, absorb the other, though they are not separated in the exercise. 
This shows that perfections may be intimately connected without being ab- 
sorbed, or, in other words, confounded one with another. And, therefore, 
it is no argument that there are no such distinct attributes as justice, or 
righteousness and goodness, because they are intimately and inseparably 
connected with his power and wisdom. On the contrary, this supposes that 
there are such attributes.’ For it would be absurd to talk of their being 
connected with his wisdom, or of their being to be absorbed in his wisdom, 
if there were no such qualities or attributes. And since, as Lord Boling- 
broke himself elsewhere acknowledgeth, we must speak of God after the 
manner of men,** if we speak of these qualities at all, we must speak o 


them as distinct attributes. 4 


Let us now consider our author’s objections. 


1. He urges, that ‘the moral as well as physical attributes of God can — 
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3 only be known a posteriori. They must be discerned in the works of God, 
~ and in the conduct of Providence. And it is evident that they are not, can- 
not be, so discerned in them, as to be the objects of our imitation.* Every 
thing shows the power and wisdom of God conformably to our ideas of wis- 
dom and power in the physical world and in the moral, but every thing does 
not show in like manner the justice and goodness of God, conformably to 
our ideas of these attributes in either.t None of the phenomena can be 
strained into a repugnancy to the divine wisdom, but it cannot be disputed, 
that many of them are repugnant to our ideas of goodness and justice.’’t 
Some other passages to the same purpose were mentioned above, which I 
need not here repeat. In opposition to this it may be observed, that, as 
was before hinted, the characters of goodness and benignity are conspicuous 
in the constitution of things, as well as of wisdom and power. And if there 
are several particular phenomena not conformable to our ideas of goodness 
and righteousness, there are also several appearances not conformable to our 
ideas of wisdom; and the reasons and designs of which do not appear. It 
is well known, that many are the objections which the Atheists have made 
against the wisdom of God, as appearing in the constitution both of the 
natural and moral world. It is his own observation, that ‘‘ we must be 
prepared to meet with several appearances which we cannot explain, nor 
therefore reconcile to the ideas we endeavour to form of the divine perfec- 
tion. Ifit be true, that infinite wisdom and power created and govern the 
universe, it cannot but follow that some of the phenomena may be propor- 
tionable, and that others must be disproportionable to our, and to every 
other finite understanding.’’§ He very properly exposes the absurdity of the 
Atheists, in arguing against the existence, attributes, and providence of 
God, from the difficulties relating to them. And observes, that ‘‘ these 
difficulties do not embarrass the Theist ; and instead of being surprised to 
find them, he would be surprised not to find them. That there must be 
many phenomena, both physical and moral, for which he can, and for which 
he cannot account. And that there are secrets of the divine nature and 
economy which human reason cannot penetrate.”’|| The difficulties, there- 
fore, relating to the divine goodness, are no reason for not acknowledging 
that goodness, any more than the difficulties relating to the divine wisdom, 
are a good reason against acknowledging the wisdom of God. We may 
here apply his own way of arguing. ‘‘ The power of executing,” says he, 
“is seen in every instance; and though we cannot discern the wisdom of 
contrivance and direction in every instance, yet we see them in so many, 
that it becomes the highest absurdity not to acknowledge them in all.’”” And 
he takes notice of the folly of Atheists in objecting against it, whereby they 
only show their own ignorance. He adds, that “‘ the wisdom of God is not 
so often discernible by us as the power of God, nor the goodness as the wis- 
dom. But a multitude of the phenomena being conformable to our ideas 
of goodness, we may reason about it as we did just now about the divine 
wisdom ;{] 2.e.,that though we cannot discern the goodness of God, accord- 
ing to our ideas in everything, yet we see it in so many, that it would be 
the highest absurdity not to acknowledge it in all; where he seems to me 
_ plainly to give up the point, and to assert, that we ought to acknowledge 
the goodness of God, even according to our ideas of goodness, as well as 
_ his wisdom, to be an attribute belonging to the Supreme Being. And that 
this may be justly argued from his works. 
But let us proceed to consider some other of his objections. 
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He argues against ascribing moral attributes, or the excellencies of our 
nature to God, because we cannot ascribe to him fortitude and temperance. 
He asketh, ‘“‘ how can we deduce fortitude from the attributes of God, or 
ascribe this virtue to him who can endure no pain, nor be exposed to any 
danger? How temperance, when it would be the most horrid pen 
to suppose him subject to any human appetites and passions, and muc 
more to some so inordinate as to require a particular virtue to restrain and 
govern them? I might bring many more instances of the same kind. But 
he who will not be convinced by these, how absurdly the laws of nature are 
founded by some writers in the moral attributes of God, will be convinced 
by none.’’* He seems to have a good opinion of this way of arguing, for 
he urges it more than once.+ But though fortitude, as it signifies a bear- 
ing up under evils and sufferings, and temperance, as it signifies the restrain- 
ing and governing the appetites and passions, cannot be properly ascribed 
to God, because they necessarily connote the being liable to evils and im- 
perfections, it doth not follow, that therefore righteousness and goodness, 
and universal benevolence, which imply no such imperfection, and are the 
noblest excellencies of an intelligent nature that we can possibly conceive, 
may not be applied to the Supreme and Absolutely-Perfect Being ; and as 
to fortitude and temperance, though they cannot be properly ascribed to 
God, no more than piety and submission and resignation to the divine will, 
which are eminent human virtues; yet they are the objects of the divine 
approbation, and our obligation to them may be justly argued and deduced 
from God’s moral attributes, from his holiness and the rectitude of his 
nature, which causeth him to delight in moral beauty and order, and to 
require that his reasonable creatures should act in a manner becoming the 
excellent faculties he hath given them; and that they should maintain that 
temper and conduct which tendeth to the true perfection and happiness of 
their natures, which these virtues manifestly do. 

He farther objects, that ‘‘ our ideas of the divine attributes must neces- 
sarily be inadequate, both on account of the infinite distance between the 
divine and human nature, and on account of the numberless, and to us 
unknown relations, respectively to all which the divine providence acts; 
which, if we did know them, we should be unable to compare, and in which, 
therefore, the harmony of the divine perfections would not be discernible by 
us. That, therefore, we are very incompetent judges of the moral attributes 
of God, and of what they require God should do in the government of the 
world. Nor can we make any true judgment, or argue with any certainty 
about them,’’ as he endeavours to prove from the authority of St. Paul, and 
Dr. Barrow.t This only proves what will be easily allowed, that we cannot 
comprehend or see the whole extent of the divine proceedings ; and that he 
may in many cases have reasons for his proceedings which we are not ac- 
quainted with ; but does not prove, that there is no such thing as goodness 
or righteousness in God, according to our ideas of them, nor anything equi- 
valent to them; or that we can in no case argue from what his goodness and 
righteousness require, nor judge of the equity of his proceedings. Although 
the Scriptures often speak of God’s ways of providence as above human 
comprehension, yet they also represent him as sometimes appealing to men 
themselves concerning the equity of his proceedings. Our author, indeed, 
represents this as an absurdity, but he does not prove it so, or show that 
there is anything in it unworthy of the most wise, and righteous, and benevo- 
Jent Governor of the world. Will it follow, that because there are some 
difficult cases concerning which we cannot judge, that therefore we cannot 
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judge in any case at all? We may in some cases safely argue from our 
ideas of the divine goodness and justice; e. g., that he will order it so, that 
a remarkable difference shall be made upon the whole between good and 
bad men; and that virtue shall be rewarded, and vice and wickedness 
punished. Will any man say, that we cannot safely conclude from the 
goodness and justice of the Supreme Being, that he will not suffer or appoint 
an innocent creature to be eternally miserable? He observes, speaking of 
God’s knowledge, power, and wisdom, that ‘‘ though we cannot frame full 
and adequate ideas of them, it will not follow that we have, properly speak- 
ing, no knowledge at all of his attributes, nor of the manner in which they 
are exercised. That our ideas of divine intelligence and wisdom, may be 
neither fantastic nor false, and yet God’s manner of knowing may be very 
different from ours.”* In like manner it may be said, concerning God’s 
moral attributes, his justice and goodness, that though we cannot frame 
full and adequate ideas of them, it will not follow that we have, properly 
speaking, no knowledge of them at all, and of the manner in which they are 
exercised. Our ideas of them are neither false nor fantastic, though in 
many instances they may be exercised in a way different from our appre- 
hension. To this may be applied what he saith against Archbishop King, 
that ‘‘ though we have not a direct knowledge of the nature of God by 
archetypal ideas, yet we are not reduced to know nothing of him except by 
analogy. It is a real knowledge, and may be said to be direct, if we may 
be allowed to call any knowledge by demonstration direct.’’+ 

Another argument urged by this writer to show, that the divines are in 
the wrong to talk of God’s infinite goodness and justice as of his wisdom 
and power, is this, that “‘ the latter preserve their nature without any con- 
ceivable bounds, and the former must cease to be what they are, unless we 
conceive them bounded. Their nature implies, necessarily, a limitation in the 
exercise of them.”{ In answer to this, it may be observed, that God’s 
wisdom and power, considered in themselves, and as they are in God, are 
infinite, so also are his goodness and justice. But considered relatively in 
the exercise of them as terminated in the creature, the one may be said to 
be limited as well as the other ; 7. e., the effects of neither of them are pro- 
perly infinite. Infinite power and wisdom, as exercised on the creature, 
produce finite and limited effects; so doth infinite goodness and justice. 
But still, considered as qualities and attributes of the divine essence, they 
are infinite, of an eminent and transcendent nature, and would be really in 
God, though there were no creature formed. He did not begin to be good 
when the creatures began to exist, though then the exercise of goodness, 
under the direction of his wisdom, respecting the creatures, began. 

His other objections proceed all upon a gross misrepresentation of the 
sentiments of those whom he hath thought fit to oppose. He chargeth Dr. 
Clarke with asserting, that justice and goodness, and the rest of the moral 
attributes, are in God just what they are in our imperfect, unsteady, com- 
plex ideas; and that the rule, according to which God exerciseth those 
attributes, viz., the nature and reason of things, is obvious to the understand- 
ing of all intelligent beings.§ This is not true, if understood of the whole 

nature and reason of things in all its vast extent ; nor has that learned divine 
anywhere asserted that it is so. 
Again, he represents the divines as asserting, that ‘‘ the will of God is 
not determined by the harmonious concurrence of all his attributes,’ and 
that “his goodness and justice do not act in a concurrence with his 
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wisdom.’’* He charges them with maintaining, that ‘“‘ goodness in God is 
the only directing and governing principle, and not wisdom; and that 
wisdom ought to contrive, and power to execute under this direction.” And 
he argues, that ‘‘ if it were so, the happiness of man ought to be propor- 
tionable to the goodness of God, that is, infinite.’”’ And in opposition to 
this he asserts, that ‘‘ wisdom ought to be deemed the directing principle of 
divine conduct.’”’+ Nor will any divine deny that wisdom is the directing 
principle. They all plead for the harmonious concurrence of the divine 
attributes, though they are not for confounding those attributes. Goodness 
in God is not to be regarded as a blind instinct, which necessarily acteth at 
all times, and in every instance, to the utmost extent of its capacity, and to 
the highest possible degree; but as a most wise goodness, 7. e., a goodness 
which is always in conjuction with, and under the direction of infinite wis- 
dom. For goodness, without distinction or discernment, could scarcely be 
accounted a virtue or a perfection. Such a notion of the divine goodness 
would be dishonourable to God, and of ill consequence to the interests of 
religion and virtue in the world. But his goodness is that of a most holy 
and understanding mind, and is always exercised in such a way as seemeth 
most fit to his infinite wisdom, which governeth the outward effects of it, 
and appointeth when, where, and how, it shall be communicated. We are 
not merely to fix our views on goodness and benevolence, in considering 
what God may do or may not do with regard to the happiness of his crea- 


tures; but to take in every consideration, that of his wisdom, his justice, — 


his holiness and righteousness, and the majesty of his government. 

He frequently accuseth the divines, and even the ancient Theists, for sup- 
posing that God made man for this end, to communicate happiness to him. 
But, then, that he may more effectually expose this notion, he claps in the 


word only, as if they maintained, that God had no other end in view in © 
creating man, but to make him happy to the utmost possible degree, to give 


him a happiness without allay, as he expresseth it, and to make him not 
only moderately, but immoderately happy in the world.{ It is thus that he 
thinks fit to represent their sense. And he says, this is an hypothesis which 
the phenomena contradict. But though it cannot reasonably be denied, 
that according to the best conceptions we can form, one principal motive in 
God’s making reasonable beings, was to communicate happiness to them, 
yet I think we do not know enough of God, nor have a sufficiently compre- 
hensive view of things, and of the reasons an infinite mind might have for his 
proceedings, to pronounce confidently, that he had, and could have, no other 
reason or motive. It may well be supposed, that in bringing this vast uni- 
verse and the various orders of beings in it into existence, he had in view the 
exercise and display of his own glorious perfections, not merely of any one, 
but of all his perfections, his majesty and greatness, his wisdom, power, ho- 
liness, and goodness, in conjunction. This is an end worthy of God, as far 
as he can be said to propose an end to himself. And when it is said, that he 
made his reasonable creatures with a design to communicate happiness to 
them, it must be understood thus, that he had it in view to make them happy, 
in such a way, in such measures and degrees, in such times, seasons, and 
proportions, as should seem fit to his infinite wisdom, and should be most 
worthy of them, and becoming his own glorious perfections. His end in 
creating them was not absolutely to make every individual of them happy at 
all events, however they should behave, but conditionally tomake them happy 
in the right use and improvement of their own powers, and in such a way as is 
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consistent with moral agency and government, and becoming his own infinite 
wisdom, goodness, righteousness, and purity. 

It is farther with a view to expose the doctrine of the divines relating to the 
goodness of God, that he represents it as their general sentiment, that all 
things were made merely for the sake of man ; that this vast universal sys- 
tem was formed for him alone: and he sets himself to show, as he might easily 
do, the absurdity of supposing the whole universe to have been made merely 
for some minute part of it.* This particularly is the subject of the 45th and 
46th of his Fragments and Essays. But it is observable, thathe himself, after 
having abused the divines for supposing that God made man to communicate 
happiness to him, expressly asserts, that God has made us happy, “‘ and has 
put it into our power to make ourselves happier by a due use of our reason, 
which leads us to the practice of moral virtue, and all the duties of society.’’+ 
** That we are obliged to our Creator fora certain rule, and sufficient means 
of arriving at happiness, and have none to blame but ourselves, when we fail 
of it.t That God made us to be happy here.—He may make us happier in 
another system of being.—That there is even in this world much more good 
than evil, and the present state of mankind is happy in it. And that the 
end of the human state is human happiness.|| 

You are, I doubt not, by this time prepared for what I proposed to show 
in the last place, the contradictions and inconsistencies our author hath fallen 

_ into in treating of this subject. I suppose you to bear in mind the severe 

 censures he hath passed upon the divines for pretending to connect the phy- 
sical and moral attributes of God, and for ascribing to him moral attributes, 

justice, and goodness, according to our ideas. And now! desire you to com- 
pare the passages already produced with those that follow. 

God shows us our duty, ‘‘ by which we stand in the relation of subjects 
and servants toa gracious and beneficent Lord and Master, who gave us 
_ laws neither captious nor ambiguous, and who commands us nothing which 

it is not our interest to perform.” He here supposes it to be a thing evi- 
dent from the law of nature, that we stand in relation to God as our gracious 
and beneficent Lord and Master, who has our interest and happiness in view 
in the very laws which he enjoins. And is not this plainly to ascribe good- 
ness to him, even according to our ideas of goodness ? And elsewhere he 
represents it, as if he could not ask more of a beneficent Creator than he hath 
done for us.** He says, ‘‘ The Theist acknowledges whatever God has done 
to be just and good in itself, though it does not appear such in every instance, 
conformably to his ideas of justice and goodness. He imputes the difference to 
the defect of his ideas, and not to any defect of the divine attributes. Where he 
sees them, he owns them explicitly ; where he does not see them, he pronounces 
nothing about them.” He is as far from denying them (i.e. from denying the jus- 
tice and goodness of God), ‘ as he is from denying the wisdom and power of 
God.”’++ The most orthodox divine could hardly express himself more fully on 
this head than Lord Bolingbroke has here done. To the same purpose he intro- 
duces a meditation or soliloquy of a sincere and devout Theist, in which he re- 
presents him as saying, among other things, ‘‘ man enjoys numberless benefits 
by the fitness of his nature to this constitution, unasked, unmerited, freely 
bestowed. The wisdom and goodness of God are therefore manifest. May 
Tenjoy thankfully the benefits bestowed on me by the divine liberality : may 
I receive the evils to which I am exposed patiently, nay willingly.’’ft 
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But what deserves particularly to be remarked is, that whereas he repre- 
sents the ascribing goodness and justice to God, according to our ideas, to be 
what gives great advantage to the Atheists, with regard to the original of evil, 
as if he thought it impossible to reconcile the evil that is in the world with 
God’s moral attributes, and the supposition of his being good and righteous 
and holy, as well as powerful and wise ; he has taken great pains to confute 
his own arguments. For not afew of his Fragments and Essays in his fifth 
volume are taken up in endeavouring to remove and answer that objection, 
and to show that the evil there is in the present constitution of things in this 
world, is reconcilable to the justice and goodness of God, even according to 
the ideas we form of them.* He undertakes to defend the goodness of God 
against the Atheists and divines.+ And having, as he pretends, done this, he 
proceeds to vindicate the justice and righteousness of God against the same 
confederates.t Thus the same author, who had used his utmost efforts to 
show, in opposition to the divines, that moral attributes, particularly justice 
and goodness, ought not to be ascribed to God, according to the ideas we con- 
ceive of them, and that we cannot form any judgment concerning them, takes 
upon him afterwards to vindicate those very attributes against the divines, 
who, he pretends are for destroying them. So strangely inconsistent is this 
writer’s scheme, that on the one hand, with a view to invalidate the argument 
for a state of future retributions, drawn from the moral attributes of God, he 
endeavours to take away those attributes, or confound them with the physi- 
cal, and to show that there is no such thing as goodness or justice in God, - 
according to our ideas, nor any thing equivalent to them ; and that the phe- 
nomena are repugnant to those attributes : and on the other hand, with the. 
same view of weakening or destroying the argument for a future state from those 
attributes, he sets himself to prove that the present state of things is suffi- 
ciently conformable to our ideas of the divine justice and goodness, and that 
these attributes are so fully exercised or displayed here, that there is no need 
for any further manifestation or display of them hereafter. 

I shall only produce one passage more, and it is a very remarkable 
one. Towards the conclusion of his last volume, when he pretends to draw 
a line of separation between natural and artificial theology, he observes that 
by that, viz., natural theology, ‘‘ we are taught to acknowledge and adore 
the infinite wisdom and power of God, manifested in every part of his creation, 
and ascribe goodness and justice to him wherever he intended that we should 
so ascribe them, that is, wherever either his works, orthe dispensations of his 
providence, do as necessarily communicate these notions to our minds, as 
those of wisdom and power are communicated to us in the whole extent of 
both. Wherever they are not so communicated, we may assume very reason- 
ably, that it is on motives strictly conformable to all the divine attributes, and 
therefore to goodness and justice, though unknown tous, from whom so many 
circumstances, with a relation to which the divine providence acts, must be 
often concealed : or, we may resolve all into the wisdom of God, and not 
presume to account for them morally.”’§ The last part of this passage hath 
a reference to his scheme of resolving all into the divine wisdom. But you 
cannot but observe here, that after his repeated invectives against the divines, 
and against artificial theology, for ascribing moral attributes to God, justice 
and goodness, according to our ideas of them, he has, in effect, here acknow- 
ledged all that the divines themselves teach. They believe that God is always 
good and just, though they do not pretend to account for the exercise of 
goodness and justice in every particular instance : but that enough we know 
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to convince us of both ; the notions of which, this writer himself here owns 
to be, in many instances, at least, necessarily communicated to us from his 
works ; and surely then we should endeavour to resemble him in these his 
moral perfections, as far as we know them. 

Before I conclude this letter, I shall take some notice, because I shall not 
afterwards have so proper an opportunity for it, of what he hath observed 
concerning eternal ideas in God, and concerning the eternal reasons and fit- 
nesses of things. 

He finds great fault with Dr. Cudworth, Dr. Clarke, and others, for talking 
of ideas in God, as if they supposed his manner of knowing to be exactly the 
same with ours ; which certainly was far from their intention. He pro- 
nounces, that ‘‘ the doctrine of eternal ideas in the divine mind has been much 
abused by those who are in the delirium of metaphysical theology. It can- 
not be understood in a literal sense. And he thinks such a way of talking is 
profane as well as presumptuous ; and that it is silly too, and mere cant.’”* 
He has several observations, which are for the most part very just, to show 
that God’s manner of knowing is very different from ours, and that he does 
not know by the help or intervention of ideas as we do.+ I need not take 
particular notice of those observations, which contain little in them, that will 
not be acknowledged by those whom he has thought to oppose. The rash 
and improper use of the word ideas, as applied to God, hath no doubt led to 
mistakes, and to wrong and unwarrantable ways of expression : as any one 
must be convinced that knows what contentions there have been in the schools 
about the divine ideas, which have given rise to arrogant and foolish ques- 
tions, scarcely consistent with the veneration that is due to the Supreme Incom- 
__ prehensible Being. Yet the modest use of that expression is not to be too rigidly 

censured. Our author himself, who blames it so much in others, hath on 
several occasions fallen into the same manner of expression himself. Thushe 
obse ves, that ‘‘ it might be determined in the divine ideas, that there should 
be a gradation of life and intellect throughout the universe.”’{ And he re- 
peats it again, that this appeared necessary or fit in the divine ideas, that is, 
to speak more rationally, to the supreme divine reason or intention.”§ Where 
he useth the term divine ideas as equivalent to the divine reason and intention, 
though he thinks the latter more proper. He elsewhere declares, that “ the 
ideas of God, if we may ascribe ideas to him, no more than his ways, are those 
of man.”|| And in one of his most celebrated pieces, published in his own 
life-time, he saith, that ‘‘ God, in his eternal ideas, for we areable to conceive 
no other manner of knowing, has prescribed to himself that rule by which he 
governs the universe he created.”’{| Here he not only ascribes ideas to God, 
but eternal ideas, by which God hath prescribed to himself a rule for his g0- 
verning the world. This rule he there explaineth to be “‘ a fitness arising 
from the various natures, and more various relation of things, in the system 
which he hath constituted.” Which fitness he here supposeth to have been 
known to God in his eternal ideas. And yet he hath irequently inveighed 
against Dr. Clarke, for speaking of the eternal reasons and ‘relations of 
things. This particularly is the subject of the second, fifty-eighth, and 
fifty-ninth of his Fragments and Essays, in the fiith volume of his works. He 
treats that learned divine, as if he maintained, that these reasons and fit- 
nesses of things were real natures, existing independently of God, and 
co-eternal with him. And yet he himself, speaking of Dr. Cudworth and — 
others, observeth, that when they talk of eternal ideas, and essences indepen- 
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dent on the will of God, ‘they do not mean by these eternal, independent 
natures, any natures at all, but such intelligible essences and rationes of 
things, as are objects. of the mind.”* And it is his: own observation, 
that ‘‘ God knew from all eternity every system that he created in time, the 
relations things should bear, and the proportions they should have ;”+ and 
that ‘‘ to the divine omniscience the future is like the present ;” and there- 
fore he thinks it improper to talk of prescience in God. He represents it as 
““a great truth, that the whole series of things is at all times actually present 
to the divine mind ; so that we may say properly, that God knows things, 
because they are actual to him.’”’{ According to his own representation, 
therefore, it may be justly said, that all the fitnesses and relations of things, 
were, from the beginning, actually present to the divine mind. And he 
accordingly declares, that God was determined by his infinite wisdom to 
proceed with his creatures in all the exertions of his power, according to 
the fitness of things.§ Or in other words, as he elsewhere expresseth it, 
God does not govern by mere arbitrary will; but always does that which is 
fittest to be done, and which he from all eternity saw ‘would be fittest to be 
done. And this seems to be all that is really intended by those who speak 
of the eternal reasons and fitnesses of things. Whether, therefore, the man- 
ner of expression be strictly proper or not, this writer had no right to pass 
SO severe a censure upon it as he has done, since it comes so near to 
his own. 

But I believe you will think it is time to quit this subject, and pass on to 
some other things in Lord Bolingbroke’s works, which relate to things of 
no small importance, and which will deserve a particular consideration. 


LETTER XXIV. 


The doctrine of divine providence nearly connected with that of the existence of God. 
Lord Bolingbroke’s account of it considered. He acknowledges a general, but denies a 
particular providence, and asserts that providence relates only to collective bodies, but 
doth not extend to individuals. The true notion of providence stated. What we are 
to understand by a particular providence. The reasonableness of believing it, and the 
great importance of it, shown. The contrary scheme is absurd and inconsistent with 
itself, and of the worst consequence to mankind. ‘The objections against a particular 
providence examined. Concerning occasional interpositions. They are not properly 
miraculous, nor deviations from the general laws of providence, but applications of 
those laws to particular cases. To acknowledge such interpositions is not to suppose 
the world governed by miracles, nor to introduce a universal Theocracy like the 
Jewish. Angels may be employed in particular cases as ministers of providence, 


S1r,—The doctrine of divine providence hath a very near connection with 
that of the existence of the Deity, and is no less necessary to be believed. 
To acknowledge a God that brought all things into existence, and yet to 
deny that he afterwards taketh care of the creatures he hath made, or that 
he exerciseth any inspection over them, as a moral governor, or concerneth 
himself about their actions, and the events relating to them, is, with regard 
to all the purposes of religion, the same thing as not to acknowledge a God 
at all. It is one great excellency of the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
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New Testament, that they everywhere teach us to have a constant regard 
to the Divine Providence, as presiding over the universal system, and all the 
orders of beings in it, and as in a particular manner exercising a continual 
care and inspection towards mankind, observing all their actions, and 
ordering and disposing the events relating to them with infinite wisdom, 
righteousness, and goodness. But this doctrine of providence, which, one 
should think, ought mightily to recommend the Scriptures to every good 
mind, seems to have been one principal ground of the prejudices which 
Lord Bolingbroke hath conceived against those sacred writings. It is true, 
that he frequently affecteth to show a zeal for divine providence; he sets up 
as an advocate for its proceedings, against the divines, who, he pretends, 
join with the Atheists in misrepresenting and opposing it. But if his scheme 
be narrowly examined, it will appear, that notwithstanding his fair pretences, 
he doth not acknowledge a providence in that sense in which it is most useful 
and necessary to believe it. 

He declares, that ‘‘ in asserting the justice of Providence, he has chosen 
rather to insist on the most visible and undeniable course of a general 
providence, than to assume a dispensation of particular providences.”* He 
observes, that ‘‘the world is governed by laws, which the Creator imposed 
on the physical and moral systems, when he willed them into existence, and 
which must be in force as long as they last ; and any change in which would 
be a change in the systems themselves. These laws are invariable, but they 
are general, and from this generality what we call contigencies arise.” + 
‘“ The course of things rolls on through a vast variety of contingent events, 
for such they are to our apprehension, according to the first impressions of 
motion that were given it by the first Mover, and under the direction of a 
universal providence.”’{ ‘‘ As to the brute animals, they are left under the 
direction of instinct ; and as to men, God has given his human creatures the 


- materials of physical and moral happiness in the physical and moral consti- 


tution of things. He has given them faculties and powers, necessary to 
collect and apply these materials, and to carry on the work. This the 


_ Creator has done for us. What we shall do for ourselves, he has left to 


the freedom of our elections. This is the plan of Divine Wisdom; and we 
know nothing more particular, and indeed nothing more at all, of the dis- 
pensations of Providence, than this.’’§ This, then, is all the part he allows 
to providence in the moral world, that God has given man reason, and, as 
he elsewhere observes, passion,|| and has left him to the freedom of his 
own will, without ever concerning himself farther about the individuals of 
the human race, or exercising any inspection over men’s moral conduct, 
in order to the rewarding the good, or punishing the bad. That this is his 
intention is manifest by comparing this with other passages. He expressly 
declares, that “it is plain from the whole course of God’s providence, 
that he regards his human creatures collectively, not individually, how 


__ worthy soever every one of them deems himself to be a particular object of 


the divine care.” {| This, of God’s regarding men collectively, not indivi- 


dually, is what he frequently repeats; and it appears to be a principal 
point in his scheme. With the same view he declares, that the sanctions of 
the law of nature relate not to individuals, but to collective bodies.** He 
finds fault with the notion, which, he says, obtained among the heathens, 
‘that God was constantly attentive to the affairs of men.”++ And asserts, 
that ‘‘ God may foresee, or rather see, all the most contingent events that 
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happen ‘in the course of his general providence ; but not provide for parti- 
cular cases, nor determine the existence of particular men.”’* He observes, 
that ‘‘ the divine providence has provided means to punish individuals, by 
directing men to iorm societies, and to establish laws, in the execution of 
which civil magistrates are the vicegerents of providence. And when the 
immortality of individuals becomes that of a whole society, then the judg- 
ments of God follow, and men are punished collectively in the course of a 
general providence.” So that he allows no punishments by providence for 
individuals, but those which are executed by the civil magistrates. And if 
a man can escape punishment from them, he has nothing to fear from God, 
except the whole community be as bad as himself. And even then the 
punishment may not happen in that or the next age, till he shall be no 
more. 

Our author indeed sometimes declares, that ‘‘ he neither affirms nor denies 
particular providences.’’+ And after having observed, that there is little 
credit to be given to the reports concerning particular acts of providence, 
wrought on particular occasions, he adds, that “ yet he will not presume to 
deny, that there have been any such.’’*{ He makes the same declaration 
afterwards, towards the end of his book.§ But notwithstanding these pro- 
fessions, it is a point that he hath very much laboured to destroy, the belief 
of a particular providence. This is the express design of several of his Frag- 
ments and Essays in the fifth volume of his works; especially of the fifty- 
fifth, fiity-sixth, fifty-seventh, sixty-second, and sixty-fourth, of those 
essays ; in all which he argues directly, and in some of them largely, against 
that doctrine. And after having cbserved, that what we find in the book of 
nature is undoubtedly the word of God, he asserts, that ‘‘ there we shall 
find no foundation for the scheme of a particular providence.”’|| He de- 


clares indeed, ‘‘ that he will not be so uncharitable as to say, that divines | 


mean to blaspheme (in their doctrine of a particular providence), yet that 
this he will take upon him to say, that he who follows them cannot avoid 
presumption and profaneness, and must be much on his guard against 
blasphemy.’ 

That I may observe some order in my reflections upon this subject, I shall 
first offer some observations for stating the right notion of divine providence, 
and what we are to understand by a particular providence. And then shall 
proceed to show the absurdity and iil consequences of the author’s scheme. 
«nd lastly consider the arguments he hath urged in support of it, and the 
objections he hath made against the doctrine of a particular providence. 

By the doctrine of providence I understand the doctrine of an All-Perfect 
Mind, preserving and governing the vast universe in all its parts, presiding 
over all the creatures, especially rational, moral agents, inspecting their 
conduct, and superintending and ordering the events relating to them, in 
the best and fittest manner, with infinite wisdom, righteousness, and equity. 
And such a providence cannot reasonably be denied by those, who believe 
that the world was orginally formed by a most wise and powerful and in- 
finitely perfect Cause and Author. For whatever reasons induced him to 
create the world, which may be justly supposed to have been for the com- 
munications of his goodness, and for the joint exercise and display of his 
glorious attributes and perfections, must equally dispose him to take care 
of it, and govern it, when made. Accordingly the Epicureans and others, 
who denied a providence, did also deny that the world was made by God, 
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and attributed the formation of it, not to the wisdom, the power, and will 
of an intelligent Cause, but to a wild chance, or fortuitous concourse of 
atoms, or to an equally blind, fatal necessity. And so iar their scheme, 
however false and absurd, was consistent with itself. For they could find 
no effectual way to exclude God from the government of the world, which 
was what they wanted to get rid of, but by excluding him from the making 
of it too. Supposing one supreme absolutely perfect Cause and Author of 
all things, who made this vast universe, and all the orders of beings in it, 
which is what Lord Bolingbroke not only allows, but expressly asserts, it 
follows, by the most evident consequence, that the same infinite power, 
wisdom, and goodness, which gave existence to the world and all things in 
it, still presideth over the universal frame in all its parts. The beautiful 
and constant order which is still maintained in the inanimate material sys- 
tem, plainly showeth that this stupendous frame of nature, consisting of 
such an inconceivable variety of parts, is under the constant superinten- 
dency of a most wise and powerful presiding Mind, ever present to his own 
work. But the providence of God is especially to be considered as exercised 
towards reasonable creatures, moral agents, which are undoubtedly the 
noblest and most exceilent of his creatures. The material system, whatever 
order or beauty appeareth in it, is not itself conscious of that beauty and 
order. Nor are mere sensitive beings capable of making proper reflections 
upon it, or of admiring, adorning, oveying the great Parent of the universe. 
This is thefsole privilege of rational, intelligent beings. If, therefore, the 
providence of God extendeth to any of his creatures at all, we may be sure 
that he exerciseth a special care over his reasonable creatures. And since 
he hath given them such noble faculties and moral powers, will govern them 
in a way suitable to those faculties and powers. And this certainly is the 
most admirable part of the divine administrations in the government of the 
universe. For to govern numberless myriads of active, intelligent beings, 
in their several orders and degrees, each of whom have a will and choice of 
their own, and a power of determining their own actions, to exercise a con- 
stant superintendency over them, and to order the events relating to them, 
and to dispense to them proper retributions, not only according to their 
outward actions, but the inward dispositions and principles from which 
those actions flow; I say, thus to govern them without infringing the liberty 
which belongeth to them as moral agents, must needs argue a wisdom as 
well as power that exceedeth our comprehension. Yet who will undertake 
to prove that this is impossible, or even difficult, to an infinite, all-com- 
prehending Mind? We may reasonably conceive, that that immense Being, 
whose essence possesseth every part of this vast universe, is present to every 
individual of the human race. And if that most wise, holy, and absolutely 
perfect Being, the Great Governor of the world, be always present to every 
individual of the human race, then every individual, and all their particular 
actions, cases, and circumstances, must be under his providential inspec- 
tion and supermtendency. And as he knoweth all these things when 
they actually happen, so he, to whom, by our author’s own acknowledg- 
ment, future things are as if they were present, saw them before they came 
to pass. And therefore it was not difficult for him to form such a compre- 
hensive scheme of things in his infinite mind, as should extend to all their 
particular cases, and the events relating to them, in a manner perfectly 
consistent with the exercise of their reasonable moral powers, and the use 
of their own endeavours. 

And now it appears what is to be understood by the doctrine of a parti- 
cular providence. It signifies, that providence extends its care to the 
particulars or individuals of the human race, which is what this writer 
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denies ; that God exerciseth a continual inspection over them, and knoweth 
and observeth both the good and evil actions they perform, and even the 
most secret affections and dispositions of their hearts; that he observeth 
them not merely as an unconcerned spectator, who is perfectly indifferent 
about them, but as the Supreme Ruler and Judge, so as to govern them with 
infinite wisdom in a way consistent with their moral agency, and to reward 
or punish them in the properest manner, and in the fittest season. And as 
all their actions, so the events which befall them, are under his supreme 
direction and superintendency. Particular events are, in the ordinary 
course of things, ordered in such a manner as is subordinate to the general 
laws of providence, relating to the physical and moral world. And what 
are usually called occasional interpositions, are properly to be considered as 
applications of general laws to particular cases and occasions. They make 
a part of the universal plan of providence, and are appointed and provided 
for in it, as having been perfectly foreseen from the beginning, and originally 
intended in the government of reasonable beings. 

The doctrine of a particular providence, taken in this view, is of vast conse- 
quence, and if duly considered and believed, could scarcely fail tohave a happy 
influence over our whole temper and deportment. How solicitous, how ear- 
nestly desirous should this make us to approve ourselves to our Supreme Go- 
vernor and Judge, and to walk always as in his sight! What an animating 
consideration is it, when we set about the performance of a good action, tobe 
assured that God in his holy providence observeth the good deed in every cir- 
cumstance, and is ready to assist and support us in it, and most certainly will 
not suffer it to pass unrewarded !_ On the other hand, what an effectual re- 
straint would it be to wicked actions, if we had this thought strongly impressed 
upon our minds, that they are all perfectly known, in every circumstance, to 
the most wise and righteous Governor of the world; and that if he shouldnot 
at present follow them with immediate punishment, yet the time is coming, 
when he will call us to a strict account for them! Finally, a firm belief of a 
particular providence, as most wisely ordering and disposing the events re- 
lating to particular persons, is a source of satisfaction and comfort amidst all 
the uncertainties and fluctuations of this present world. No consideration is 
so well fittedto producea cheerful resignation, and an inward solid peace and 
joy of heart as this, that all things, all particular cases and circumstances, are 
under the direction and government of the most perfect wisdom, righteous- 
ness and goodness ; and that nothing can befall us without the direction or 
permission of the Supreme Disposer. 

Nothing, therefore, could be worse founded than the boasts of the Epicu- 
reans, who expected to be applauded as friends and benefactors to mankind, 
on the account of their endeavours to deliver them from the apprehensions of 
a providence. This might indeed be some relief to very bad men, and tend 
to make them easy in their sins, but it was an attempt to rob good men of 
that which is the chief support and comfort of their lives, and the most power- 
ful encouragement to the steady, uniform practice of piety and virtue. Lord 
Bolingbroke, therefore, was very ill employed, when he used his utmost ef- 
forts to destroy the doctrine of providence, as extending its care and inspection 
to individuals ; since, without this, the acknowledgment of what he calls a 
general providence would be of no great advantage, and would be, with re- 
gard to all the purposes of religion, little better than to deny that there is a 
providence at all. 

This leads me to what I proposed to show in the next place ; viz., the ab- 
surdity and the ill consequences of the scheme his lordship hath advanced. 

It isan absurd and inconsistent scheme. He pretends to allow that God’s 
providence extends to nations and large communities; that it regards men 
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collectively but not individually. But it is hard to conceive how a proper 

care could be taken of collective bodies, if the individuals of which they were 

composed were absolutely neglected, and no regard had to them at all. A 
human government, that would have no regard to the cases of particular per- 

sons, to do them right or secure them from wrong,could scarcely be accounted 

a government. Besides, it may be asked what his lordship means by collec- 

tive bodies. There was a time when men had not yet formed themselves into 

political societies; must it be said that they were then not the objects of provi- 
dence at all ? or, will it be allowed, that providence extended its care to them 
whilst they were only in families ? And how could families, either larger or 

‘smaller, be taken care of, if the individuals, of which families consist, were 

neglected ? And when several families united together, and formed larger 

communities, must it be said, that providence quitted its care of the families 
to which it had extended before, and confined its inspection to those larger 

‘communities ? And then it might be inquired, how large must a community 

be, in order to its being the proper object of divine providence? Does provi- 

dence take notice of single cities, or smaller republics, or only of those com- 
munities which are become so numerous as to be united into large nations or 
empires ? It may be farther asked, in what sense is it to be understood, that 
_ providence extends its care to collective bodies? All that he understands 
by it seems to be this ; that ‘‘ the course of things has been always the same, 
that national virtue and national vice have always produced national happi- 
ness or misery in a due proportion, and are, by consequence, the great sanc- 
tions of the law of nature.”* The appointing this general constitution, then, 
seems to be all the concern that he allows to divine providence with regard 
to large communities or collective bodies; and the only sanctions he allows 

of the law of nature (asI shall have occasion more distinctly to show, when I 
_ come to consider the account he gives of that law) are the public happiness or 

miseries of large societies or nations ; and these are often some ages in ope- 
rating. It frequently happens that nations and large communities continue 
for a considerable time in great outward prosperity, when there is little na- 
tional virtue remaining. And our author himself acknowledges, that the mo- 
tives drawn from the effects of virtue and vice on collective bodies, are ‘‘ suchas 
particular persons will be apt to think do not concern them, because they con- 
sider themselves as individuals, and catchat pleasure rather than happiness.” + 
And as nations are made up of families and smaller societies, if these be not 
well constituted, as they cannot be where there is no sense of religion, no 
fear of God, or regard to a providence as extending to individuals, there can- 
not be much national order or virtue. 

_Lord Bolingbroke would, in my opinion, have been more consistent with 
himself, ifhe had absolutely denied, that providence hath any regard to man- 
kind at all, than to pretend that it extends to collective bodies, but not to in- 
dividuals. For the same arguments, which prove a providence, as extending 
to mankind in general, do also, if rightly considered, prove that it is exer- 
cised towards particular persons, and extendeth to particular cases and cir- 
cumstances. ‘This writer sets himself, as hath been already observed, with 
great appearance of zeal, to vindicate the goodness and justice of divine pro- 
vidence in its dispensations towards mankind, in opposition both to Atheists 
and divines. But how the justice and goodness of providence towards man- 
kind can be vindicated, if no regard be had to individuals, is hard to see. 
He himself observes, that ‘‘ justice requires that punishments should be 
measured out in various degrees and measures, according to the various cir- 
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cumstances of particular cases, andin proportion to them.’’* And again he re- 
peats it, ‘‘ that justice requires that rewards and punishments should be mea- 
sured out in every particular case, in proportion to the merit and demerit of 
each individual.’’+ How then can he pretend to vindicate the justice of pro- 
vidence in this present state, when he makes it essential to justice that regard 
should be had to the case of individuals, and yet affirms that Providence doth 
not consider men individually at all, but only collectively ? 

And as his scheme is absurd and inconsistent with itself, so it is attended 
with the most pernicious consequences, which ought to create a horror of it 
in every well disposed mind. If providence hath no regard to individuals, 
there can be no sense of the divine favour for good actions, no fear of the 
divine displeasure for evil ones; and, as will appear to be his lordship’s 
sentiment, no future account to be apprehended. Thus every man is left to 
do what is right in his own eyes, without the dread of a Supreme Governor 
and Judge. It is true, God hath established general laws at the beginning, 
but he concerneth himself no farther. And our author will not allow, that 
in these general laws, or the plan originally formed in the divine mind, God 
had any regard unto, or made any provision for, particular persons, actions, 
or events. Good men, therefore, have no resource in their calamities; no 
ground to apply to God for support under them ; no expectation of assist- 
ance from him, or from any other being, acting under his direction, as the 

‘ministers and instruments of his providence. They are deprived of the com- 
forts arising from a consciousness of his special approbation and compla- 
cency, and from the prospects of reward from him here or hereafter. Thus 
hope is excluded, which, as his lordship observes, ‘‘ above all things softens 
the evils of this life, and is that cordial drop which sweetens every bitter 
portion, even the last.’’{ On the other hand, wicked men have nothing to 
fear from God for their evil actions. He says, indeed, .in a passage cited 
above, that ‘‘ providence has provided means to punish individuals, by 
directing men to form societies, and to establish laws, in the execution of 
which civil magistrates are the vicegerents of providence.” But I do not 
see with what propriety upon his scheme civil magistrates can be said to be 
the vicegerents of providence. For if providence doth not consider men in- 
dividually at all, how can magistrates, in punishing individuals, be regarded 
as the vicegerents of providence? Or if providence constituted them its 
vicegerents, and there were no sanctions at all proposed for particular per- 
sons but those of the civil laws, it would follow that men may be as wicked 
as they will, and give as great a loose as they please to their appetites and 
passions, provided they can manage so as to escape punishment from human 
judicatories, which a man may do, and yet be a very bad man. Human 
magistrates are often themselves corrupt. Solomon’s observation is certainly 
just. ‘‘I have seen the place of judgment, that wickedness was there, and 
the place of righteousness, ,that iniquity was there,” Eccles. ii. 16. Very 
unjust things are often done under colour of forms of law. Or, suppose the 
laws good, and the magistrates just and upright, no human laws can reward 
or punish inward good or bad affections, intentions, and dispositions of the 
heart. If, therefore, there were no regard to a Supreme Governor or Judge, 
to the divine approbation or displeasure, as extending to individuals, or to a 
future account, there is great reason to think, that mankind in general 
would be far more wicked and dissolute than they are. It is his lordship’s 
observation, that ‘‘ amidst the contingencies of human affairs, the odds will: 
always be on the side of appetite—which reason cannot quite subdue in the 
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strongest minds, and by which she is perpetually subdued in the weakest.’’* 
And accordingly the ablest politicians have thought the aids of religion, 
which especially include a regard to providence as extending to individuals, 
absolutely necessary for strengthening the bands of civil government. 

I shall now consider the arguments Lord Bolingbroke hath offered in 
support of his scheme, and the objections he hath advanced against the 
doctrine of a particular providence. 

He frequently intimates, that the doctrine of a particular providence is 
needless; ‘‘ since the ordinary course of things preserved and conducted by 
a general providence is sufficient to confirm what the law of nature and 
reason teaches us.”’+ But it appears from what hath been already observed, 
that the doctrine of a general providence, as he understands it, 7. e., a pro- 
vidence that has no regard to individuals at all, to their actions, or to the 
events that befall them, is far from being sufficient to the purposes of reli- 
gion and virtue, or of human societies: that it neither furnisheth proper 
comfort and supports for the encouragement of good men, nor is sufficient 
to strike terror into bad men, and to be a restraint to vice and wickedness. 
It hath also been shown, that the notion of a general providence, as exclud- 
ing all regard to individuals, and to their actions and concernments, cannot 
be supported, nor made to consist with reason or with itself. And whereas 
it is represented as a degrading the Divine Majesty, to suppose him to con- 
cern himself about what relates to such inconsiderable beings, as are the 
individuals of the human race; this objection, though varnished over with 
a pretence of consulting God’s honour, doth at the bottom argue mean and 
unworthy notions of him. It is in effect a judging of God by our own im- 
perfections. Our views are narrow and limited, and cannot take in many 
things at once, nor attend to smaller matters without neglecting things of 
greater consequence. But it is otherwise with a being of infinite perfec- 
tion, who is intimately present to every part of this vast universe, and 
knoweth and taketh care of all things at once, with the same ease as if he 
had only one single thing to attend to. He is capable of exercising a most 
wise, providential care towards all his creatures, in a way suited to their 
several natures, conditions, and circumstances; nor can the multiplicity of 
things occasion the least confusion or perplexity in his all-comprehending 
mind. 

The arguments which he urgeth against a particular providence, in the 
fifty-seventh of his Fragments and Essays, tor several pages together,t{ 
proceed upon a continued misrepresentation of the sense of those whom he 
has thought fit to oppose. He there chargeth the divines as maintaining, 
that God ought, by particular providences, to interpose in every single in= 
stance, for giving an immediate reward to every good action, and for punish- 
ing every evil one, even in this present state. He supposes them also to 
hold, that some men are necessarily determined to good actions by divine 
influences communicated to them, and others, for want of those influences, 
unavoidably determined to evil. And then he argues, that on such a sup- 
position there would be no room for free choice, nor consequently for virtue 
or vice, merit or demerit, nor therefore for justice or injustice.§ He urgeth 
further, that if good men were constantly and remarkably distinguished by 
a particular providence, it would be apt to produce presumption in them, 
to destroy or prevent their benevolence, and consequently their goodness ; 
and to harden the wicked.|| And that even on that supposition, the pro- 
vidence of God could not be vindicated in the opinion of mankind, or of 
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divines themselves, since still it would not be agreed who were good men. 
The Mahometans, Christians, and different sects of the latter, would insist 
upon it, that goodness includes a belief of their distinguishing tenets, and 
an attachment to their several systems of religion. ‘‘ One would pass for a 
good man at Rome, another at Geneva,” &c.* But he seems not to have 
considered, that upon the supposition he puts, there could be no place for 
this objection; since if every good man and good action was to be imme- 
diately and remarkably distinguished by a particular interposition of divine 
providence, and every bad man and evil action to be immediately punished, 
there would be no room left for men’s passing different judgments, concern- 
ing the goodness or badness of persons or actions; for on that supposition 
there would be a visible determination of heaven, in favour of every good 
man and good action; so that no man could doubt, upon seeing any person 
thus remarkably favoured and distinguished, that he was really good, what- 
ever denomination he might pass under. But. the truth is, no divine ever 
advanced such an hypothesis as he here argueth against. By the doctrine 
of a particular providence they do not mean a constant. particular interposi- 
tion of divine providence for rewarding every good man and virtuous:action, 
and punishing every bad man and every wicked action, in an immediate and 
visible manner here on earth. On the contrary, they universally maintain 
that this present state is a state of trial and discipline; and that it 
would be no way agreeable to the nature of sucha state, to have all good 
men and good actions immediately and remarkably rewarded, and all wicked 
men immediately punished ; that the temporary suffermgs of good men, and 
the prosperity of the wicked, are permitted for very wise ends, and may 
be reasonably and consistently accounted for, on the supposition that. this 
present life is a state of trial; though they could not well be accounted 
for, if this were designed to be a state of final retributions, or to be the 
only state of existence allotted us. 

The greatest part of what he offers against a particular providence in the 
sixty-second of his Fragments and Essays, relates to occasional interpositions, 
which he pretends would be miracles if they were real. ‘‘ Such,” he says, 
‘“‘ they would be strictly, whether they were contrary to the established 
course of nature or not ; for the miracle consists in the extraordinary inter- 
position, as much as in the nature of the thing brought to pass; that the 
miracle would be as real in the one case as in the other; and the reality 
might be made evident enough by the occasions, by the circumstance, by_ 
the repetition of it on similar occasions, and in similar circumstances ; and 
above all, by this circumstance, that the assumed particular providence 
was a direct answer to particular prayers and acts of devotion offered up to 
procure it.’’+ Here he takes upon him to give a new and arbitrary defini- 
tion of a miracle. Though a thing hath nothing in it contrary to the 
established course of nature,, yet it is to be regarded as a miracle, if there be 
supposed to be any special agency of the divine providence in it, suited to 
particular occasions and circumstances ; and above all, if it be supposed to 
come in answer to prayer. But if the occasional interpositions he refers to 
be perfectly agreeable to the general laws of nature and of providence, and be 
only special applications of general laws to particular occasions, I do not see 
how they can be properly said to be miraculous at all; or how their being 
supposed to come in answer to prayer can make them so. | 

But he urgeth farther, that ‘‘ if proyidences were directed according to 
the particular desires, and even wants of persons equally well qualified and 
entitled to the divine power, the whole order of nature, physical and moral, 
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would be subverted, the affairs of mankind would fall into the utmost con- 
fusion ; and if this scheme were true, the world would be governed by mira- 
cles, till miracles lost there name.’’* 

But all this proceeds upon a great mistake of the point in question. 
None of the divines that hold a particular providence, 7. e., a providence 
which extendeth its care to particular persons or individuals of the human 
race, maintain or suppose, that God must interpose to satisfy all the different 
desires and prayers of men, many of which, as he observes, are repugnant to 
one another. If the prayers be of the right kind, such as reason and religion 
prescribe, they must be always offered up with this condition or limitation, 
which the Scripture expressly directs us to; viz., that we must desire the 
things we pray for, so far and no farther than they are agreeable to the 
divine will, and to what it seemeth fit to God in his ‘infinite wisdom to ap- 
point. Supposing, therefore, a good man doth not obtain the particular 
blessing he prays for, he may rest satisfied in this, that it is what the Divine 
Wisdom doth not see fit to grant, and he only desired it under that condi- 
tion. Or, if he receives that particular good thing he prayed for, and 
regards it as an answer to his prayer, still there is nothing miraculous in the 
ease. ‘There is nothing done in contravention to the usual course of things 
which the Divine Wisdom hath established. It may justly be supposed to be 
a law of the moral world, that it is proper for us, in testimony of our depen- 
dence upon God, and in acknowledgment of his providence, to apply to him 
by prayer for the blessings we stand in need of. And that prayer so quali- 
fied as God requireth, proceeding from an honest and upright heart, and 
from good affections and intentions, and accompanied with‘the use of proper 
endeavours on our parts, is among the means appointed by divine wisdom 
for obtaining the most valuable benefits, especially those of a spiritual nature. 
And the blessings thus communicated may be justly said to be communicated, 
not in a miraculous way, but ina way that is perfectly agreeable to the 
general laws of providence, and the order which the divine wisdom hath 
appointed. Any one that considers this will easily see how little what our 
author has here offered is to the purpose ;. and yet he goes on to declaim, 
after his manner, that particular providence puts a force on the mechanical 
laws of nature, and on the freedom of the will in a multitude of instances ; 
and that those who maintain this doctrine suppose that the laws of gravita- 
tion must be sometimes suspended, sometimes precipitated, in compliance 
with men’s desires, and the tottering edifice must be kept miraculously from 
falling.+ 

Among the extraordinary interpositions of divine providence, he reckons 
‘* the metaphysical or physical influence of spirits, suggestions, silent com- 
munications, injections of ideas. These things, he declares, he cannot com- 
prehend ; and he compares them to the altering or suspending the course of 
the sun, or revolutions of the earth, in the physical system. And that all 
such interpositions in the intellectual system, as should give thoughts and 
new dispositions to the minds of men, cannot be conceived without altering, 
in every such instance, the natural progression of the human understanding, 
and that freedom of the will which every man is conscious that he has.’’f 
Our author has here let us know what he thinks of all revelations, inspira- 
tions, or communications from God, the Supreme Spirit, or from subordinate 
created spirits, to the human mind; that he regards them as inconsistent 
with the laws of the intellectual system, and the natural progression of the 
human understanding, or essential freedom of the will. But whence could 
he know enough of the laws of the intellectual system, to be able to pro- 
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nounce that this is inconsistent with those laws? That one man may 
suggest or communicate thoughts and ideas to another by words and 
language ; and that there is nothing in this contrary to the nature and order 
of the understanding, or freedom of the will, is universally acknowledged ; 
and why, then, should it be thought inconsistent with these, for God himself, 
or spiritual beings superior to man, to communicate thoughts and ideas to 
thehuman mind? The most natural way of working upon men, as reasonable 
creatures, and of influencing their actions in a way agreeable to the just 
order of their faculties, is by suggesting proper thoughts, or ideas to their 
minds; and our not being able particularly to explain how this is done, is no 
just objection against it. This writer himself elsewhere, speaking of that 
extraordinary action of God upon the mind which the word inspiration is 
now used to denote, expressly acknowledges, that ‘‘it is no more incom- 
prehensible than the ordinary action of mind on body, or body on mind.”’* 
And, indeed, it cannot, without the highest absurdity, be denied, that God 
can work upon the spirits of men by an immediate influence, and yet in 
such a way as is perfectly agreeable to their rational natures, and which 
may not put any constraint upon the freedom of their wills. And many 
cases can be supposed, in which his domg so may answer valuable ends. It 
may also be easily conceived, that he can make impressions upon men’s 
minds by various other means, which he may make use of in his wise and — 
sovereign providence to this purpose, without at all infringing the order of | 
things in the natural or moral world. : 
He farther argues, that to suppose a providence extending to individuals, 
and particular occasional interpositions, ‘‘ is to suppose that there are as 
many providences as there are men;’ or, as he elsewhere expresseth it, 
that ‘‘ common providence would break into a multitude of particular pro- 
vidences, for the supply of wants, and grant of petitions.”’+ But there is no 
real foundation for this pretence. There is one universal providence, which 
may be considered as extending to particular persons and cases, all of which 
are perfectly known to God, and, as we before hinted, occasion no confusion 
or distraction in his infinitemind. Our author, indeed, declares, that ‘‘ they 
who have attempted to show that God may act by particular and occasional 
interpositions, consistently with the preservation of the general order, appear 
to him quite unintelligible.”’{ If it were so, our not being able distinctly to 
show how particular occasional interpositions may consist with the doctrine 
of a general providence, would be no argument at all against it. Since, as 
he himself observes, upon another occasion, ‘“‘ it is impertinent to deny the 
existence of any phenomenon merely because we cannot account for it.’’§ 
And yet we may easily conceive in general, that they are perfectly recon- 
cilable, since, as hath been already hinted, these occasional interpositions 
are usually no more than the applications of the general laws of providence 
to particular cases and circumstances. That there may be, or that there 
have been, such interpositions, he does not pretend absolutely to deny ; but, 
he says, that ‘* we have no foundation for them in our own experience, or 
in any history except that of the Bible.’’|| And yet soon after observes, 
that ‘‘ every religion boasts of many instances, wherein the divine provi- 
dence has been thus exercised.” And certain it is, that this has been the 
general sentiment of mankind. Besides the ordinary course of things which 
is to be regarded as under the constant care and direction of a sovereign 
providence, there have been events of a remarkable and uncommon nature, 
though not properly miraculous, of which there are accounts in the most 
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authentic histories; and in which men have been apt to acknowledge a 
special interposition of divine providence. The most important events have 
been brought about by the seemingly smallest and most unlikely means. 
Things have been often strangely conducted through many intricate turns to 
produce events contrary to all human expectation. Actions have been 
over-ruled to effects and issues quite opposite to the intentions of the actors. 
The most artful schemes of human policy have been strangely baffled and 
disappointed. Surprising changes have been wrought upon the spirits of 
men, and restraints laid upon their passions in a manner that can scarcely. be 
accounted for, and upon which great events have depended. Such things 
have naturally led mankind to acknowledge a divine hand, and a providence 
over-ruling human affairs. I am sensible many of those who honour them- 
selves with the title of Freethinkers will be apt to ascribe this to supersti- 
tion or enthusiasm. But what right have they to pronounce against the 
general sentiments of mankind, and which seem to have arisen from the 
observation of events which argue the over-ruling interposition of a superior 
invisible agency ? 

He observes with a.sneer, that ‘‘ there is many an old woman who is 
ready to relate, with much spiritual pride, the particular providences that 
attended her and hers.”’* As to the charge of spiritual pride, it is no more 
than he hath advanced against all that believe a particular providence, inter- 
esting itself in the affairs of men; the belief of which he imputeth to high 
notions of human importance. That he himself had high notions of his own 
sagacity, cannot be doubted ; but the sentiments he is pleased to ascribe to 
the old woman, seem to me to be more reasonable, and would, if generally 


. . . . . z 
entertained, have a much better influence on mankind than his own. Is it 


not much better, and more agreeable to reason and nature, for dependent 
creatures to regard the benefits they receive, and the good events which 
befall them, as owing to the interposition of a most wise and benign provi- 
dence, and to acknowledge with thankfulness the condescending care and 
goodness of God in such instances, than to pass them over with a regardless 
eye, from an apprehension that Ged doth not concern himself with the 
affairs of men; that he is utterly unmindful of individuals, and taketh no 
notice of their actions, or of the events that relate to them? And this is the 
goodly scheme which this author hath taken so much pains to establish. 
But he urgeth, that it is of no use to acknowledge particular interpositions 
of divine providence, since they ‘cannot be distinguished from events that 
happen in the course of God’s general providence. ‘‘ The effects,” saith 
he, ‘‘ that are assumed of particular providences, are either false, or undis- 
tinguishable from those of a general providence, and become particular by 
nothing more than the application which vain superstition or pious fraud 
makes of them.’’+ And he observes, that this holds with respect to the 
case not only of particular persons, but of collective bodies. ‘‘ Their cir- 
cumstances are so nearly alike, and they return so often to be equally 
objects of these supposed providences, that no man will dare to determine 
where these providences have been, or should have been employed, and 
where not.”{ It appears then, that though he sometimes seems to acknow- 
ledge the care of divine providence as extending to collective bodies, though 
not to individuals, yet in reality he does not admit that providence inter- 
poses with regard to the one more than the other; or that in either case we 
can justly ascribe any of the events that befall men, whether imdividually 
or collectively considered, to divine providence; since we cannot discern or 
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distinguish in what events providence has been employed, and in what 
not. But the truth is, we need not be put to the difficulty of thus distin- 
guishing, if we believe that providence is really concerned in them all. 
It over-ruleth both the affairs and events relating to nations and to parti- 
cular persons, disposing and governing them in the fittest manner, according 
to what seemeth most fit to his infinite wisdom, to which all circumstances 
are perfectly known. And even where the events seem contrary, prosperous 
to one nation or particular person, adverse to another, providence is to 
be regarded in both. For we can never err in judging, that all events what- 
soever are under the wise direction and superintendency of a sovereign 
providence, though, when we undertake to assign the particular reasons of 
God’s providential dispensations, we may easily be mistaken. 

Our author farther objecteth against the doctrine of a particular provi- 
dence, that it supposes all mankind to be under a universal theocracy like 
the Jewish; and he observes, that even in that case it would not have the 
effect to engage men to virtue, or deter them from vice and wickedness, any 
more than it did the Jews.* But he here confoundeth things that are of 
distinct consideration. The heathens, and all mankind, in all ages, have been 
under the care and superintendency of divine providence, and even of a par- 
ticular providence, in the sense in which we are now considering it; 2. €., a 
providence which extendeth to the individuals of the human race, inspecting 
their actions, and disposing and governing the events relating to them. 
But they were not under the Jewish theocracy, which was a peculiar con- 
stitution, established for very wise purposes, the reasons and ends of which 
I shall afterwards have occasion more particularly to consider. At present 
I shall only observe, that though under that constitution we may justly 
suppose there were extraordinary interpositions in a way of mercy and 
judgment, both national, and relating to particular persons, more frequently 
than there would have been under another constitution; yet the design of it 
was not, as our author supposes, that providence should interpose for giving 
a present, immediate reward to every good man, and every good action, and 
for immediately punishing every bad one. We find frequent pathetical 
complaints, even under that dispensation, of the calamities and sufferings of 
good men, and the prosperity of the wicked. This gave occasion to the 
37th and 73d Psalms. See also Psalm xvii. 14. Jer. xii. 1,2. The proper 
ultimate reward of good men, and punishment of the wicked, was still re- 
served for a future state of retributions, which though not expressly mentioned 
in their law, was believed and expected; as appeareth from what Solomon 
hath said concerning it, Eccles. 11. 16, 17. xu. 14. 

I shall conclude this letter with taking notice of an observation of our 
author, which is designed to take off the force of an argument that Mr. 
Wollaston had offered. ‘‘It will be of little service,” saith he, ‘‘ to the 
scheme of particular providences, to say, like Wollaston, that there may be 
incorporeal, or at least invisible beings, of intellect and powers superior to 
man, and capable of mighty things: and that these beings may be the 
ministers of God, and the authors of those providences.’’ He pretends, 
that there is no proof that there are such beings; and redicules the doctrine 
of genii or demons, as having been ‘‘ owing to ancient astrologers, and the 
knaves or madmen that professed theurgic magic.”” And he argues, that if 
these angels act by the immediate command of God, it is in opposition to 
his general providence, and to supply the defects of it; and that it is to 
give up the government over mankind to those beings.”’+ But itis with an 
ill grace that this writer seems here to question the existence of angels, 
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when yet he frequently intimates, that there are many orders of beings much 
superior to man, and that man is of the lowest order of intellectual beings. 
He represents it as athing highly probable, that ‘‘ there is a gradation from 
man through various forms of sense, intelligence, and reason, up to beings 
unknown to us, whose rank in the intellectual world is even above our con- 
ception.”* And that ‘‘there may be as much difference between some 
other creatures of God and man, as there is between man and an oyster.’’+ 
And if it be allowed, that there are created intelligences much superior to man, 
where is the absurdity of supposing that they are employed by Divine 
Wisdom as the instruments and agents of providence, in its administrations 
towards the human race? Higher orders of creatures may, in the original 
plan of providence, be designed to assist, and exercise some superintendency 
over the lower. It may reasonably be conceived, that this may contribute 
to promote the beauty and order of the universe, and to connect the dif- 
ferent orders of beings, and carry on a proper intercourse between them. 
It is certain, that the existence, and the interposition of such beings on 
special occasions, have been generally believed by mankind in all ages. And 
it is clearly determined in the revelation contained in the Holy Scripture: 
so that it may be now assumed, not merely as a reasonable hypothesis, but 
as a truth that can be depended upon. Nor does the making use of angels 
as agents or instruments in the administrations of providence argue any 
defect of providence, as he is pleased to insinuate, which still oversees and 
directs the whole. For when God makes use of instruments in the course 
of his providence, it is not because, like human governors, he is unable to 
do it immediately by himself, and cannot be personally present ; for he is 
still present to every part of the creation; and all things are under his direc- 
tion and superintendency. But he is pleased to make use of some of his 
creatures as instruments in conferring benefits, or inflicting chastisements 
upon others, for the better carrying on the order and economy of his king- 
dom, and for many wise ends which we cannot pretend at present distinctly 
to assign. 

In my next I shall consider what Lord Bolingbroke hath offered concern- 
ing the immortality of the soul, and a future state of retributions, which 
will Jet us farther into the true intention of his scheme. 
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LETTER XXV. 


Favourable declarations of Lord Bolingbroke, concerning the immortality of the soul, and 
a future state. He represents it as having been believed from the earliest antiquity, 
and acknowledges the great usefulness of that doctrine. Yet it appears, from many 
passages in his works, that he himself was not for admitting it. He treats it as an 
Egyptian invention, taken up without reason ; a vulgar error, which was rejected when 
men began to examine. He will not allow that the soul is a spiritual substance dis- 
tinct from the body, and pretends that all the phenomena lead us to think that the soul 
dies with the body. Reflections upon this. The immateriality of the soul argued 


from its essential properties, which are entirely different from the properties of matter, . 


and incompatible with them. ‘The author’s objections answered. Concerning the 
moral argument for a future state, drawn from the unequal distributions of this present 
state. Lord Bolingbroke’s charge against this way of arguing as blasphemous and in- 
jurious to divine providence, considered. His great inconsistency in setting up as an 
advocate for the goodness and justice of Providence. That maxim, ‘‘ Whatever is, is 
best,’’ examined. If rightly understood, it is not inconsistent with the belief of a 
future state. 


Sir,—Having considered the attempt made by Lord Bolingbroke against 
God’s moral attributes, and against the doctrine of providence, as exer- 
cising a care and inspection over the individuals of the human race, I now 
come to another part of his scheme, and which seems to be designed to set 
aside the immortality of the soul, and a future state of retributions. I join 
these together, because there is a close connection between them, and his 
lordship frequently represents the one of these as the consequence of the 
other. 

That I may make a fair representation of his sentiments, I shall first pro- 
duce those passages, in which he seems to express himself very favourably 
with respect to the doctrine of a future state, and then shall compare them 
with other passages which have a contrary aspect, that we may be the better 
able to form a just notion of his real design. 

He observes, that ‘‘ the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, and a 


future state of rewards and punishments, began to be taught long before — 


we have any light into antiquity ; and when we begin to have any, we find 
it established.* That it was strongly inculcated from time immemorial ; 
and as early as the most ancient and learned nations appear to us.” And 
he expressly acknowledges the usefulness of that doctrine to mankind, as 
well as its great antiquity. He declares, that ‘‘the doctrine of future re- 
wards and punishments, which supposes the immortality of the soul, is, no 
doubt, a great restraint to men.”’+ That “it was invented by the ancient 
Theists, philosophers, and legislators, to give an additional strength to the 
sanctions of the law of nature; and that this motive, every man who believes 
it, may and must apply to himself, and hope the reward, and fear the punish- 
ment, for his secret as well as public actions, nay, for his thoughts as well 
as his actions.”t That ‘the greater part of the Heathen philosophers did 
their utmost to encourage the belief of future rewards and punishments, 
that they might allure men to virtue, and deter them from vice the more 
effectually.”§ He observes, that ‘‘ the hypothesis of a life after this served 
two purposes. ‘The one was, that it furnished an answer to the objections 
of the Atheists, with respect to the present unequal distributions of good 
and evil.” This seems unnecessary to him, because he looks upon the accu- 
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sation to be void of any foundation. But the other purpose, he says, ‘“ was 
no doubt very necessary, since the belief of future rewards and punishments 
could not fail to have some effect on the manners of men, to encourage 
virtue, and to restrain vice.” Accordingly he calls it ‘<a doctrine useful to 
all religions, and incorporated into all the systems of Paganism.”’* And he 

_ Says, “‘ the Heathen legislators might have reason to add the terrors of an- 
other life to that of the judgments of God, and the laws of men.”’+ 

And as he owns, that this doctrine is very useful to mankind, so he does 
not pretend positively to deny the truth of it. He introduces a plain man 
of common, sound sense, declaring his sentiments upon this subject, and 
that though he could not affirm, he would not deny the immortality of the 
soul; and that there was nothing to tempt him to deny it; since whatever 
other worlds there may be, the same God still governs; and that he has no 
more to fear from him in one world than in another. That, like the auditor 
in Tully’s first Tusculan disputation, he is pleased with the prospect of im- 
mortality.{ Again, he observes, that ‘‘ reason will neither affirm nor deny 
that there is a future state. And that the doctrine of rewards and punish- 
ments in it has so great a tendency to enforce the civil laws, and to restrain 
the vices of men, that reason, which cannot decide for it on principles of 
natural theology, will not decide against it on principles of good policy. 
Let this doctrine rest on the authority of revelation. A Theist, who does 
not believe the revelation, can have no aversion to the doctrine.”§ After 
having mentioned the scheme of a future state, proposed in the Analogy of 
Reason and Revelation, part 1, cap. 1, he says, ‘‘ this hypothesis may be 
received ; and that it does not so much as imply anything repugnant to the 
perfections of the divine nature.” He adds, “I receive with joy the expec- 
tations it raises in my mind. And the ancient and modern Epicureans pro- 
voke my indignation, when they boast as a mighty acquisition their pre- 
tended certainty that the body and the soul die together. If they had this 
certainty, could this discovery be so very comfortable? I should have no 
difficulty which to choose, if the option was proposed to me to exist after 

death, or to die whole.’’|| 

If we were to judge of the author’s real sentiments by such passages as 

Bice, we might be apt to think, that though he was not certain of the im- 
mortality of the soul, and a future state, yet he was much inclined to favour 
that doctrine as not only useful, but probable too. But there are other 
passages by which it appears, that notwithstanding these fair professions, he 
did not really acknowledge or believe that doctrine himself; and as far as 
his reasoning or authority could go, has endeavoured to weaken, if not 
destroy, the belief of it in the minds of others too. 

He represents this doctrine as at best no more than a useful invention. He 
expressly says, that “‘ the ancient Theists, Polytheists, philosophers, 
and legislators, invented the doctrine of future rewards and punishments, 
to give an additional strength to the sanctions of the law of nature.” And 
particularly that the invention of it was owing to Egppt, the mother of good 

policy, as well as superstition.** The general prevalency of this opinion he 

Deisibutes to the predominant pride of the human heart ; and that “ every 
one was flattered by a system that raised him in imagination above corporeal 
nature, and made him hope to pass an immortality in the fellowship of the 

_gods.¢+ And after having said, that it cannot be demonstrated by reason, he 

vais, that “‘ it was originally an hypothesis, and may therefore be a vulgar 
ae) . 
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error. It was taken upon trust by the people, till it came to be disputed and 
denied by such as did examine.”** So that he supposes, that those who be- 
lieved it took it upon trust without reason or examination, and that they who exa- 
mined rejected it. He pronounces, that the reasonings employed by divines 
in proof of a future state are ‘‘ problematical and futile ;” and that the im- 
mortality of the soul rests on moral proofs, and those proofs are precarious, 
to say no worse of them.’’+ After seeming to speak very favourably, in a 
passage cited above, of the hypothesis of a future state advanced in Butler’s 
Analogy, he says, ‘‘ It has no foundation in reason, and is purely imaginary.” 
He frequently supposes a connection between the immortality of the souland 
a future state ; that the latter is in consequence of the former : and he has 
endeavoured to subvert the foundation of that immortality, by denying that 
the soul is a distinct substance from the body. This is what he hath set 
himself pretty largely to show in several parts of his Essay concerning the 
Nature, Extent, and Reality of Human Knowledge, which takes up near one 
half of the third volume of his works ; especially in the first, eighth, and ninth 
sections of that essay. He expressly asserts, ‘‘ that there is not any thing, 
philisophically speaking, which obliges us to conclude, that we are com- 
pounded of material and immaterial substance.’’{ That ‘‘ immaterial spirits, 
considered as distinct substances, are, in truth, the creatures of metaphysics 
and theology ;’’§ that ‘‘ human pride was indulged by heathen philosophers 


and Platonic Christians ; and since they could not make man participant. 


of the divine nature by his body, they thought fit to add a distinct spiritual 
to his corporeal substance, and to assume him to be a compound of both ;”’|| 
and that the notions that prevail about soul, spiritual substance, and spiri- 
tual operations and things, took their rise in schools, where such doctrines 
were taught as men would be sent to Bedlam for teaching at thisday.” 4 He 
has a long marginal note, vol. II. p. 514, e¢ seg., which is particularly de- 
signed to answer Mr. Wollaston’s arguments for the immortality of the soul. 
He there affirms, that ‘‘ it neither has been, nor can be proved, that the 
soul is a distinct substance united to the body ;” that ‘‘ to suppose the soul 
may preserve a faculty of thinking when the body is destroyed, is assumed 
without any evidence from the phenomena ; nay, against a strong presump- 
tion derived from them ;” that ‘‘ whilst we are alive, we preserve the capa- 
city, or rather faculty, of thinking, as we do of moving, and other faculties 
plainly corporeal. When we are dead, all these faculties are dead with us ;”’ 
and, as he thinks, ‘‘ it might as reasonably be said, we shall walk eternally, 
as think eternally.’”’ He says, ‘* the word soul, in philosophical considera- 
tion, taken for a distinct substance united to the body,” may be paralleled 
with ‘‘ the primum mobile, and element of fire, which were names invented 
to signify things which have no existence.”” And adds, that ‘‘ this figment 
of a soul, if it be a figment, received strength from the superstitious theo- 
logy of the heathens.’”’** He represents the hypothesis of two distinct sub- 
stances in man as more “‘ unconceivable and absurd than that of those who 
say there is no such thing as material substance, or a material world.”’++ And 


yet he says, “‘ that there is material substance no man can doubt—and that — 


those who doubted it have either done it to exercise their wit, or have been 


amu 


transported by overheated imaginations into a philosophical delirium.”’tt He — 


pronounces, that for philosophers to maintain that the soul is an immaterial 
being, is as if they should agree ‘‘ that twice two make five.’’§§ And though, 
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ina passage cited befoiL, he introduces a plain man saying, that as he could 
not affirm, so he would not deny a future state, yet he makes him declare, 
that ‘‘ revelation apart, all the phenomena from our birth to our death seem 
repugnant to the immateriality and immortality of the soul ; so that he is 
forced to conclude with Lucretius, 


Gigni pariter cum corpore, et una 
Crescere sentimus, pariterque senescere mentem.” 


That ‘‘ God had given him reason to distinguish and judge, and external and 
internal sense, by which to perceive and reflect ; but that this very reason 
showed him the absurdity of embracing an opinion concerning body and 
mind, which neither of these senses supports.””* 

I believe you will be of opinion, upon considering what has been now pro- 
duced, that Lord Bolingbroke has left us little room to doubt of his real sen- 
timents in this matter. I shall nowexamine whether he has offered any thing 
that is of force sufficient to invalidate a doctrine, the belief of which he him- 
self acknowledges to be of great use to mankind. 

As to that which lies at the foundation of his scheme, viz., his denying 
that the soul is a spiritual or immaterial substance, distinct from the body, I 
do not find that he has produced any thing which can be called a proof that 
such a supposition is unreasonable. He indeed inveighs against metaphysi- 
cians and divines for talking about spiritual and immaterial essences and sub- 

_ stances ; he charges them with fantastical ideas, and a pneumatical madness. 
But such invectives, which he repeats on all occasions, will hardly pass for 
arguments. 

He doth not pretend to say, as some have done, that spiritual or immate- 
rial substance implies a contradiction. He blames Spinosa for maintaining 
that there is but one substance, that is matter ; and asserts, ‘‘ though we do 
not know the manner of God’s being, yet we acknowledge him to be immate- 
rial, because a thousand absurdities, and such as imply the strongest contra- 
diction, result from the supposition, that the Supreme Being is a system of 
matter.’’+ He says indeed, that ‘‘ of any other spirit we neither have norcan 
have any knowledge ;’’ and that ‘< all spirits are hypothetical, but the Infi- 
nite Spirit, the Father of Spirits.”’{ But if there are other beings, whose 
essential properties are inconsistent with the known properties of matter, and 
particularly if our own souls are so, and if absurd consequences would follow 
from the supposing them to be material beings, may it not be reasonably 
argued, that they are substances ofa different kind from what we call matter 
or body? The only way we have, by his own acknowledgment, of knowing 
different substances, is by their different qualities or properties. He observes, 
that ‘‘ sensitive knowledge is not sufficient to know the inward constitution 
of substances, and their real essence, but is sufficient to prove to us their ex- 

_istence, and to distinguish them by their effects ;’’§ and that ‘‘ the complex 
_ idea we have of every substance, is nothing more than a combination of several 
sensible ideas, which determine the apparent nature of it to us.”’ He de- 
clares, that ‘‘ he cannot conceive a substance otherwise than relatively to its 
modes, as something in which those modes subsist.”|| And blames the phi- 
losophers for ‘‘ talking of matter and spirit as if they had a perfect idea of 
both, when in truth they knew nothing of either but afew phenomena insuffi- 
cient to frame any hypothesis.’ Yet he himself speaks of material sub- 
stance, as a thing ‘‘ we perfectly know and are assured of, whilst we only 
* Bolingbroke’s Works, vol. iii. p. 517, + Ibid. p. 321, 503. 
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assume or guess at spiritual or immaterial substance.”* But we have as 
much reason to be assured of thelatter as of the former, since in neither case 
the substance or essence itself is the object of our sense, but we certainly infer 
it from the properties, which we know in the one case as well as in the other. 
He does not pretend to deny that the existence of spiritual substance is pos- 
sible.t Why then should not he allow their actual existence, since there are 
properties or qualities, from which it may reasonably be inferred that they 
actually do exist ? 

He finds great fault with Mr. Locke for endeavouring to show that the 
notion of spirit involves no more difficulty or obscurity in it than that of 
body, and that we know no more of solid than we do of the thinking sub- 
stance, nor how we are extended than how we think. In opposition to this 
he asserts, that we have clear ideas of the primary properties belonging to 
body, which are solidity and extension, but that we have not a positive idea 
of any one primary property of spirit. And the only proof he brings for this 
is, that actual thought is not the essence of spirit; but if, instead of actual 
thought being the essence of the soul, the faculty of thinking be supposed to 
be one of its primary essential qualities or properties, this is what we have as 
clear an idea of as we have of solidity and extension.{ He himself else- 
where observes, that ‘‘ our ideas of reflection are as clear and distinct as 
those of sensation, and convey knowledge that may be said to be more real.’’§ 
And that ‘‘ the ideas we have of thought by reflection, and of some new 
modes of thinking, are as clear as those we have of extension, and the modes 
of extension by sensation.’’|| Why, then, may we not from those ideas infer 
a thinking’, as well as from the other a solid, extended substance? And that 
these substances are absolutely distinct, and of different natures, since their 
properties manifestly are so? He hath himselfacknowledged enough to show 
the reasonableness of this conclusion. ‘‘ That we live, and move, and think,” 
saith he, ‘‘ and that there must be something in the constitution of our system 
of being, beyond the known properties of matter, to produce such phenomena 
as these, are undeniable truths.”’ He adds, indeed, ‘‘ what that something is, 
we know not; and surely it is high time we should be convinced, that we 
cannot knowit.”{ Butthough we cannot describe its intimate essence, we 
may know enough of it to be convinced that it is not matter. It is to no pur- 


be ste 


wise than it is acted upon.”’++ It is, therefore, inconsistent with its nature to 
ascribe to it a principle of self-motion. 

He expressly acknowledges, that ‘“‘ our idea of thought is not included in 
the idea of matter.{{’”’ And that intellect is certainly above ‘‘ the power of 
motion and figure, according to all the ideas we have of them ; and therefore,” 
saith he, ‘* I embrace very readily the opinion of those who assume, that God 
has been pleased to superadd to several systems of matter, in such propor- 
tions as his infinite wisdom has thought fit, the power of thinking.”’§§ This 
is an hypothesis he seems fond of; he frequently refers to it, and says it is 


++ 
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little less than blasphemy to deny it.* Mr. Locke, as he observes, supposed, 
that God might, if he pleased, give to certain systems of created, senseless 
matter, put together as he thinks fit, some degree of sense, perception, and 

_ thought. But what Mr. Locke had advanced as barely possible, for aught 
he knew, to almighty power, our author assumes as having been actually 
done, and as continually done in the ordinary course of things. But I think 
we may safely leave it to any unprejudiced judgment, whether it be not 
more reasonable and more philosophical, to assign different substances as 

_the subjects of properties so entirely different, than to suppose properties 
merely superadded by Omnipotency to substances to which they do not 
naturally belong? Why should Lord Bolingbroke have been so backward 
to acknowledge a distinct substance from matter as the subject of these 
properties, when he himself was obliged to acknowledge, that the idea of 
thought is not included in the idea of matter ; and that intellect is above the 
power of motion and figure, according to all the ideas we have of them? Is 
it agreeable to the divine wisdom, or to the order of things, to suppose that 
God, in the general course of his providence, continually superadds preter- 
natural or supernatural properties and powers to things not naturally fitted 
to receive them, rather than that he hath produced spiritual substances, to 
which, by the original constitution of their natures, these properties and 
powers do belong? It hath been often shown by those that have treated 
this subject, that the essential properties of body and spirit are not only dis- 
tinct, but incompatible, and that therefore they cannot belong to the same 
substance, but must be the properties of different substances. Matter being 
a solid, figurable, divisible substance, consisting always of separable, nay, 
of actually separate and distinct parts, it is evident, from the very nature of 
it, that it is not one indivisible substance, but is compounded of innumerable 
little substances, which are really distinct, though contiguous; so that if the 
intelligent substance in us were corporeal, it would be a compound of many 
intelligences and consciousnesses, which could not be one and the same 
individual intelligence and consciousness. Matter, therefore, is not a sub- 
ject capable of an individual consciousness, which, consequently, must have 
some other subject to reside in. This argument is pursued with admirable 
clearness and force by the learned Dr. Clarke, in his letter to Dr. Dodwell, 
and in his several defences of it against Mr. Collins, who pushed the argu- 
ment for the materiality of the soul as far as it could bear. Nor do I find 

_that Lord Bolingbroke hath advanced anything that can be called new upon 
this subject. He supposes, but does not prove, all the species of intellectual 
beings to be material, and talks of an intellectual spring, common to them all ; 
which, he says, is the same spring in all, but differently tempered, so as to 
have different degrees of force and elasticity in some from what is has in 
others ; and he resolves the surprising variety of its effects into the apparent 
difference in the constitutions or organizations of animals.+ But it is justly 
argued on the other hand, that it is absurd to suppose, that that which is 
unintelligent and insensible before organization, can become intelligent and 
self-conscious by organization, since organization dves not alter the nature 
and essence of things. 

These observations seem to me sufficient to take off the force of what 
Lord Bolingbroke hath advanced, to show that the soul is not an imma- 
terial substance distinct from the body. His view in it is plain ; it is to 
_ destroy the proof of its immortality, and to bring in this conclusion, that 

since it is not a distinct substance from the body, it must die with it. He 
pretends, indeed, that the opinion of the soul’s immateriality adds no strength 
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to that of its immortality ; and blames the metaphysical divines for clogging 
the belief of the immortality of the soul with that of its immateriality ; and 
that by resting too much on the latter they weaken the former.* But the 
true reason of his finding fault with it is, that the immateriality of the human 
soul furnishes a strong presumption in favour of its immortality, or at least 
that it may survive when the body is dissolved. That he himself is sensible 
of this, appears from what he acknowledges, that ‘‘on supposition of the 
soul’s being a different substance from matter, philosophers argue admirably 
well, a priort, and prove, with great plausibility, that this mind, this soul, 
this spirit, is not material, and is immortal.”” He urges, indeed, that ‘‘ this 
assumption cannot stand an examination, a posteriori ;’’+ that is, as he else- 
where observes, all the phenomena, from our birth to our death, seem 
repugnant to the immateriality and immortality of the soul. But all that 
these phenomena prove, is not that body and soul are one and the same 
substance, but that there is a close union between them, which there may be, 
and yet they may be substances of very different natures; and that they 
really are so, appears, as has been already shown, from their different essen- 
tial properties. The laws of this union were appointed by the Author of the 
human frame; and by virtue of those laws, soul and body have a mutual 
influence upon one another whilst that union subsists. But it by no means 
follows, that when this union is dissolved, both these substances, so different 
from one another, do alike fall into the dust. Nor can this be concluded 
from the phenomena. Wesee, indeed, what becomes of the fleshy, corrupti- 
ble body, but we cannot pretend to decide, that therefore the thinking, imma- 
terial substance is dissolved too; or to determine what becomes of it. 

But he urgeth, that ‘‘ though thinking and unthinking substances should 
be supposed never so distinct from one another, yet, as assumed souls were 
given to inform bodies, both are necessary to complete the human system ; 
and that neither of them could exist or act ina state of total separation from 
the other.”’{ And he observes, that Mr. Wollaston is so sensible of this, that 
he supposes that there is, besides the body which perishes, some fine vehicle 
that dwells with the soul in the brain, and goes off with it at death. Our 
author has not offered anything to show the absurdity of this supposition, 
except by calling such a vehicle the shirt of the soul, and talking of the soul’s 
flying away in its shirt into the open fields of heaven, which may, for aught I 
know, pass with some persons for witty banter, but has no argument in it. 
Very able philosophers, both ancient and modern, have supposed, that all 
created spirits are attended with material vehicles. But whatever becomes 
of this supposition with regard to the human soul, I do not see how it follows 
that a substance which is essentially active, intellective, and volitive, 
should lose all intellect, action, and volition, merely on its being sepa- 
rated from a material substance to which it was united, and which is 
naturally void of these qualities. However it might be bound by the laws 
of that union for a time, there is no reason to think it should be still 
subject to those laws, and that it should be unable to act or think at 
all, after this union is dissolved. 

The other thing farther which hath any appearance of argument is, that 
““if the philosopher asserts, that whatever thinks is a simple being, immate- 
rial, indissoluble, and therefore immortal; we must be reduced, if we re- 
ceive this hypothesis, to suppose that other animals besides have immaterial 
or immortal souls.”’* And if it be allowed, that other animals have immate- 
rial souls too, I do not see what absurdity follows from it; or why it may 
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not reasonably be supposed, that there may be innumerable gradations of 
immaterial beings of very different capacities, and intended for different 
ends and uses. But our author urges against those who suppose sensitive 
souls in brutes, and a rational soul in man, that “ the power of thinking is 
as necessary to perception of the slightest sensation, as it is to geometrical 
reasoning. And that it manifestly implies a contradiction to say, thata 
substance, capable of thought by its nature in one degree or instance, is by 
its nature incapable of it in any other.’’* But I see not the least absurdity 
in this; except it be said, that it necessarily follows that a substance, capable 
of thought or sense in the lowest degree, must be essentially capable of 
thought or sense in the highest degree. I can easily conceive that a nature 
may be supposed capable of the former, and not of the latter. And must 
not he say so too, since he asserts, that brutes think, and yet, I believe, will 
hardly affirm that they are capable, as well as men, of geometrical reasoning ? 
There is no absurdity in supposing immaterial souls, which have sensitive 
perceptions, and are capable of sensitive happiness, without ever rising’ 
beyond this, or being properly capable of moral agency. And supposing" 
the brutes to have immaterial, sensitive souls, which are not annihilated at 
death, what becomes of them after death, whether they are made use of to 
animate other bodies, or what is done with them, we cannot tell, Nor is 
our not being able to assign a use for them so much asa presumption that 
they answer no end at all, or that they do not exist. There may be a thou- 
sand ways which the Lord of nature may have of disposing of them, which 
we know nothing of. 

It appears from what hath been offered, that there is a real foundation in 
reason for the doctrine of the soul’s immortality, and that, therefore, there 
is no need to resolve it, as this writer seems willing to do, into the pride 
of the human heart. It is his own observation, ‘‘ that men were conscious 
ever since their race existed, that there is an active thinking principle in 
their composition. That there are corporeal natures, we have sensitive 
knowledge; that there are spiritual natures distinct from all these, we 
have no knowledge at all. We only infer that there are such, because we 
know that we think, and are not able to conceive how material systems 
can think.”+ And this certainly is a very reasonable inference, as rea- 
sonable as it is to infer a material substance from the affections and pro- 
perties of matter. 

But though it is agreeable to reason to believe that the human soul is 
immaterial and immortal, this doth not imply, as his lordship is pleased 
to insinuate, that ‘‘it is immortal by the necessity of its nature, as God 
is self-existent by the necessity of his.”t Nor is it so understood by those 
who maintain the natural immortality of the human soul. What they in- 
tend by it is only this: that God made the soul originally of such a 
nature as to be fitted and designed for an immortal duration, not naturally 
liable, as the body is, to corruption and dissolution ; but not, as if it were 
rendered so necessarily existent as to be independent of God himself. Still 
it is in his power to annihilate it, if he seeth fit to put an end to its exist- 


ence; though there is no reason to think that he will ever do so. For 


since it was fitted for immortality by his own original constitution, this may 
be regarded as an indication of his will, that it shall continue in immortal 
being, though still in dependence on the power and will of the Creator. 

It is proper to observe here, that our author hath acknowledged several 
things which furnish a very reasonable presumption in favour of the doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul. One is, the universal prevalence of that 
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doctrine from the eldest antiquity. For this seems to show, that it is agree- 
able to the natural sentiments of the human mind; or at least, that it was 
derived from a primitive universal tradition, received from the first ancestors 
of the human race, and which was originally owing to divine revelation. 
Both these may probably have contributed to the general spreading of this 
notion. This writer, according to his custom, varies on this head. For, 
after having expressly asserted, that this doctrine was inculcated from time 
immemorial, and that it began to be taught long before we have any light 
into antiquity,* he pretends to assign the original of it, and ascribes the 
invention of it to Egypt, and that it came from thence to the Greeks, to 
whom it was brought by Orpheus, and from the Greeks to the Romans.t+ 
But we find it was equally received among the most barbarous, as among 
the most polite nations. The ancient Indians, Scythians, Gauls, Germans, 
Britons, as well as Greeks and Romans, believed that souls are immortal, 
and that men should live in another state after death. There were scarcely 
any among the Americans, when the Europeans first arrived there, who 
doubted of it. It has been almost as generally believed as the existence of 
God; so that it may well pass for a common notion. 

Another thing taken notice of by this writer, and to which he partly 
ascribes the belief of the soul’s immortality, is what he calls the powerful 
desire of continuing to exist. He observes, that this desire was so strong, 
that ‘‘the multitude in the Pagan world were ready to embrace the hope 
of immortality, though it was accompanied with the fear of damnation.’ 
This strong desire of future existence, appears, by his own account, to be 
natural to the human mind. And would the Author of our beings have so 
constituted us, if the object of this desire was vain, and if there were no 
future existence to expect? Is not this powerful desire or expectation of 
immortality, which is implanted in the human heart, an argument that he 
that made us, formed and designed us not merely for this present state and 
transitory life, but for a future state of existence ? 

Lord Bolingbroke further observes, that one great cause of the spreading 
of this doctrine was its being encouraged by the politicians and legislators, 
as well as philosophers, on the account of its great usefulness to mankind, 
and because they looked upon it to be necessary to enforce the sanctions of 
the law of nature.§ Now this great usefulness and necessity of this doctrine 
is no small argument of its truth. For if men are so framed, that they can- 
not be properly governed without the hopes or fears of a future state ; if 
these are necessary to preserve order and good government in the world, to 
allure and engage men to virtue, and deter them from vice and wickedness ; 
this shows that the author of their beings designed them for immortality, 
and a future state, and that consequently such a state there really is; ex- 
cept it be said, that he formed our natures so as to make it necessary to 
govern us by a lie, and by false motives, and imaginary hopes and fears. 

It sufficiently appears from what hath been already observed, that our 
author, by denying that the soul is an immaterial substance, distinct from 
the body, hath done what he could, to take away the force of the natural 
argument for a future state of existence and retributions after this life is at 
anend. It remains that we take notice of what he hath offered to destroy 
the moral arguments usually brought for it from the supposed unequal dis- 
tributions of this present state. He sets himself at great length to prove, 
that the supposition is absolutely false and groundless; that it is highly in- 
jurious to God; and tendeth to cast the most blasphemous reflections upon 
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his providence. In the management of this argument he hath broken out 
into the most opprobrious invectives against the Christian divines and phi- 
losophers, whom he abuses and traduces without the least regard to decency. 
He frequently charges them as in a confederacy with the Atheists ; and re- 
presents them as ‘‘ complaining of the uniform conduct of that providence 
of God, which is over all his works, and censuring their Creator in the govern- 
ment of the world, which he has made and preserves. That they have done 
nothing more than repeat what all the Atheists, from Democritus and Epi- 
curus, have said. That they have pushed their arguments on this subject 
so far, that the whole tribe of these writers, like Wollaston and Clarke, do, 
in effect, renounce God, as much as the rankest of the atheistical tribe.” 
And he undertakes to prove this, to their shame, to be true.* That ‘the 
Heathen Theists defended the divine providence against the Atheists, who 
attacked it, and recommended a cheerful resignation to all the dispensations 
of it; whereas Christian divines have made a common cause with the 
Atheists to attack providence, and to murmur against the necessary submis- 
sion that they pay.’’+ That ‘‘ the Christian philosophers, far from defend- 
ing the providence of God, have joined in the clamour against it.”” That 
*‘ they have brought the self-existent Being to the bar of humanity; and 
he has been tried, convicted, and condemned, like the governor of a pro- 
vince, or any other inferior magistrate.’’f 

Accordingly he sets up as a zealous advocate for the goodness ‘“‘ and 
righteousness of Divine Providencein the present constitution of things, and with 
great solemnity undertakes to plead the cause of God against Atheists and 
Divines.”” He affirms, that ‘‘ notwithstanding the human race is exposed to 
various evils, there isno ground for complaint, but abundant cause for thank- 
fulness.”’§ That “‘if we are subjectto many evils, physicaland moral, we can 
show much more good of both kinds, which God hath bestowed upon us, or 
put it into our power to procure to ourselves.” That the means to soften or 
prevent evils, the chief of which he reckons to be hope, are ‘* so many in- 


ste sh 


future state of existence, as that by an exact distribution of rewards and 
punishments, all the present disorders and inequalities may be set right, and 
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that the whole scheme of providence may appear at its consummation to bea 
design worthy of infinite wisdom, justice, and goodness.” SeeClarke’s Evidence — 
of natural and revealed Religion, prop. IV. For this he calls him audacious 

and vain sophist ; and that ‘‘ according to these men, it appears actually un- 
worthy of them at present.’’* And in opposition, as he pretends, to divines, 
he shows the general tendency of virtue to promote happiness, and of vice to 
produce misery. f 

These things he enlarges upon in several of his Fragments and Essays in 
the fifth volume of his works. See particularly the forty-third, forty-fourth, 
forty-eighth, forty-ninth, fiftieth, fifty-first, fifty-second, fifty-third, and fifty- 
fourth of those fragments. 

It will be necessary here to make some observations ; and a few will be 
sufficient. 

And 1. My first reflection is this, that Lord Bolingbroke had no just pre- 
tensions to value himself upon being an advocate for the goodness and 
righteousness of Divine Providence ; nor could properly attempt to vindicate 
it ina consistency with his scheme. He had taken pains to show, thatmoral 
attributes are not to be ascribed to God as distinguished from his physical 
attributes ; that there is no such thing as justice and goodness in God, ac- 
cording to our ideas of them, nor can we form any judgment concerning them, 
and that there are many phenomena in the present course of things which are 
absolutely repugnant to those moral attributes. Butin that part of his book, 
where he undertakes to justify the providence of God in this present state, 
he not only supposes justice and goodness in God, but that they are conspi- 
cuous in the whole course of his dispensations, and that the present state of 
things is agreeable to our ideas of those attributes. Another consideration 
which shows his great inconsistency is, that at the same time that he sets up 
as an advocate for the goodness and justice of providence in this present state, 
he yet will not allow that providence considers men individually at all, though 
he himself owns that justice has necessarily a respect to individuals. I had 
occasion to observe in my last letter, that he asserts, that ‘“‘ justice requires 
most certainly that rewards and punishments should be measured out in every 
particular case in proportion to the merit and demerit of each individual.’’t 
With what consistency then can he undertake to demonstrate the justice of 
providence in this present state, when he makes it essential to justice, that 
regard should be had to the cases and circumstances of individuals, and yet 
affirms, that providence, in this present state, hathno regard to individuals ? 
And he seems to make its not extending to individuals here, an argument 
that it shall not extend to them in a future state ; for he mentions it as an 
absurdity in the Christian system, that ‘“‘ the proceedings of the future state 
willbe the very reverse of the present; for that then every individual human crea- 
ture is to be tried, whereas here they are considered only collectively ; that 
the most secret actions, nay, the very thoughts of the heart, will be laid open, 
and sentence will be pronounced accordingly ;”’§ where he seems to argue, 
that because individuals are not called to an account, or rewarded and 
punished here, according to their particular merits or demerits, therefore 
they shall not be so hereafter. Whereas the argument seems to hold strongly 
the other way, supposing the justice of Divine providence ; that since justice 
necessarily requires that a regard should be had to men’s particular actions, 
cases, and circumstances, and since there is not an exact distribution of re- 
wards and punishments to individuals in this present state, according to the 
personal meiit or demerit of each individual, therefore there shall be a future 
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state, in which this shall be done, and the righteousness of providence shall be 
fully manifested and vindicated. And it cannot but appear a little extraordi- 
nary, that this author should make such a mighty parade of his zeal for vin- 
dicating the justice of Divine providence, when, according to his scheme, the 
Justice of providence cannot consistently be said to be exercised or displayed, 
either here or hereafter. 

2dly. It is proper farther to observe, that what Lord Bolingbroke hath 
offered with so much pomp for vindicating the proceedings of Divine provi- 
dence in the present constitution of things, hath nothing in it that can be 
called new, or which had not been said as well, or better, by Christian divines 
and philosophers before him. They have frequently shown, that this present 
world is full of the effects and instances of the divine goodness ; that many 
of those that are called natural evils are the effects of wise general laws which 
are best upon the whole ; that the evils of this life are, for the most part, 
tolerable, and overbalanced by the blessings bestowed upon us, which, ordi- 
narily speaking, are much superior to those evils ; that in the present consti- 
tution, virtue has a manifest tendency, in the ordinary course of things, to 
produce happiness, and vice misery ; and that this constitution is the effect 
of a wise and good providence, from whence it may be concluded, that the 
great Author and Governor of the world approves the one, and disapproves 
the other : so that it may be justly said in general, that good and virtuous 
persons enjoy more true satisfaction and happiness, even in this present life, 
than the bad and vicious. Divines may say much more on this head than 
this author could consistently do. They maintain a providence which 
extends even to the individuals of the human race ; that good men may con- 
sider themselves as continually under God’s wise and fatherly care and 
inspection ; that they may regard the good things they enjoy as the effects 
of his goodness, and are provided with the properest consolations and sup- 
ports under all the evils of this present life, being persuaded that God, who 
knoweth their circumstances, will over-rule all these things for their benefit ; 
and they are part of the discipline appointed to prepare them for a better state ; 
the prospects of which diffuse joy and comfort through all the gloomy scenes 
of adversity they may here meet with. But in his scheme there is'no solid 
foundation for that tranquillity of mind, of which he speaks in such high 
terms as the inseparable companion of virtue, and for that hope, which, he 
Says, gives a relish to all the comforts, and takes off the bitter relish from all 
the misfortunes of life. If providence doth not concern itself about indivi- 
duals, the good man hath no effectual Support under his calamities. And it 
is worthy of our observation, that our author himself, in vindicating the jus- 
tice and goodness of providence in this present state, is sometimes obliged to 
have recourse to the hypothesis ofa particular providence. Some of the 
answers he puts into the mouth of Balbus, as what he might have opposed to 
Cotta’s harangue against providence, proceed upon thesupposition of a provi- 
dence which hath a regard to the cases and circumstances of individuals.* 
And with regard to public calamities, one of the ways he takes of accounting 
for them is this, that “ they may be considered as chastisements, when there 
are any to be amended by partaking in them, or being spectators of them ; 
and that they should teach mankind to adore and fear that providence which 
governs the world by particular as well as general dispensations.’’ + 

A third reflection is this, that though it be very true in general, that 
in the present constitution of things, virtue hath a manifest tendency to 
promote our happiness, and vice to produce misery ; yet it cannot be denied, 
that it often happencth in particular cases, that as to the outward dispensa- 
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tions of providence, there is not a constant and remarkable difference made 
between the righteous and the wicked here on earth; that persons of emi- 
nent virtue have frequently been overwhelmed with evils and calamities of 
various kinds, and have perished under them, without any recompense of 
that virtue, if there be no future state: and that wicked men have often 
been remarkably prosperous, and have met with great success in their under- 
takings, and have continued prosperous to the end of their lives. These 
things have been observed in all ages. And accordingly he expressly owns, 
that “‘the ancient Theists were persuaded, that nothing less than the existence 
of all mankind in a future state, and a more exact distribution of rewards 
and punishments could excuse the assumed, irregular, and unjust proceed- 
ings of providence in this life, on which Atheists founded their objections.’”* 
He frequently intimates, that this was one great reason of the philosophers 
assuming the doctrine of future rewards and punishments ; though some- 
times he seems to contradict this, and to say, that the heathens did not take 
in the hypothesis of a future state in order to vindicate the conduct of divine 
providence.t+ But without endeavouring to reconcile this writer to himself, 
which it is often impossible to do, we may proceed upon it as a certain 
thing, thatit hath been generally acknowledged in all ages, that good men have 
been often in a very calamitous condition in this present state, and bad men 
in very prosperous circumstances. It is true, that as our author observes 
we may be deceived, and think those to be good men who are not so; but 
in many cases we may certainly pronounce, that those, who by their actions 
plainly show themselves to be bad men, the unjust, the fraudulent, the 
cruel, and oppressive, prosper and flourish, whilst men, whom it were the 
height of uncharitableness not to suppose persons of great goodness, inte- 
grity, and generous honesty, suffer even by their very virtues, and are 
exposed to grievous oppressions and reproach, without any redress from 
human judicatories. It is his own observation, that “ there is room for 
much contingency in the physical and moral world, under the government 
of a general providence, and that amidst these contingencies, happiness, 
outward happiness at least, may fall to the lot of the wicked, and outward 
unhappiness to the lot of good men.”{ 

Mr. Hume has represented this matter with spirit and elegance in the 
twenty-first of his Moral and Political Essays ; where he observes, that 
‘¢ though virtue be undoubtedly the best choice, where it can be attained, 
yet such is the confusion and disorder of human affairs, that no perfect 
economy, or regular distribution of happiness or misery, is, in this life, ever 
to be expected. Not only are the goods of fortune, and endowments of the 
body, unequally distributed between the virtuous and the vicious; but the 
most worthy character, by the very economy of the passions, doth not always 
enjoy the highest felicity. Though all vice is pernicious, the disturbance or 
pain is not measured out by nature with exact proportion to the degrees of 
vice; nor is the man of highest virtue, even abstracting from external acci- 
dents, always the most happy. A gloomy and melancholy temper may be 
found in very worthy characters that have a great sense of honour and inte- 
grity; and yet this alone may imbitter life, and render a person completely 
miserable. On the other hand, a selfish villain may possess a spring and 
alacrity of temper, a certain gaiety of heart, which will compensate the 
uneasiness and remorse arising from all the other vices. Ifa man be liable 
to a vice or imperfection, it may often happen, that a good quality which 
he possesses along with it, will render him more miserable, than if he were 
completely vicious. A sense of shame in an imperfect character, is certainly 
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a virtue, but produces great uneasiness and remorse, from which the aban- 
doned villain is entirely free.’’* 

Though I lay no great stress on Mr. Hume’s authority, yet I believe this 
representation will be acknowledged to be agreeable to observation and ex- 
perience. And if it be so, what can be more natural or reasonable, than 
the hypothesis of a future state, where the rewards of virtue and punish- 
ments of vice, shall be more equally and regularly proportioned than they 
ean ordinarily be in this present state ? 

It is hard to produce an instance of grosser calumny and abuse than our 
author is guilty of, when he advanceth it as a general charge against the 
Christian divines, that ‘‘ they have made a common cause with Atheists to 
attack providence, and to murmur against the necessary submission that 
they pay.” And he gives it as the character of the Christian, that ‘‘ he goes 
murmuring and complaining through this life against the justice of God, 
and therefore deserves little to taste of his goodness in a future state.”’+ 
But this is strangely misrepresented. The Christian, instructed by the Holy 
Scriptures, believes that God is perfectly just and righteous in all his ways. 
He is taught to regard all the good things he enjoys as flowing from God’s 
paternal benignity ; all the evils and afflictions he endures, as ordered and 
governed for the most wise and righteous ends. If there be anything in the 
divine dispensations at present, which he cannot well account for, or recon- 
cile, he is far from accusing God, or entertaining a hard thought of his 
justice or goodness. He believes, that these things are all wisely ordered, 
or permitted ; that they are what may be expected ina state of trial and 
discipline, and make a part of the scheme of divine providence, which will 
appear, when the whole comes to be viewed in its proper connection and 
harmony, to have been ordered with the most perfect wisdom, righteousness, 
and goodness. This present state only makes a part of the glorious plan ; 
and they are the persons that defame and misrepresent providence, who are 
for separating and disjointing the admirable scheme. What a strange per- 
version is it to represent the hope and expectation which Christians entertain 
of a future state, as arguing a bad temper of mind, and tending to render 
them unworthy to taste of the divine goodness hereafter! As if it were a 
fault and a vice to aspire to a state where our nature shall be raised to the 
perfection of holiness and virtue; where true piety shall receive its proper 
and full reward ; and the glory of the divine perfections shall be most illus- 
triously displayed. 

As to the nature and extent of those future rewards and punishments, 
they will come more properly to be considered when I come to examine the 
objections he hath advanced against the accounts that are given of them in 
the Gospel. 

The only thing farther which I shall at present take notice of, is the use 
which he makes of that maxim, that whatsoever is is right. He insinuates 
as if Christian ;divines were not for acknowledging, that whatsoever God 
does is right; which he looks upon to be a most certain and important 
principle ; and that upon this principle we ought to rest satisfied, that what 
is done in this present state is right, without looking forward to a future 
state, or taking it into the account at all. 

For the explaining the principle our author mentions, whatsoever is is 
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right, it must be observed, that it is not to be applied to every particular 
incident considered independently, and as confined to the present moment, 
without any dependence on what went before, or follows after. ‘The maxim 


would not be true or just, taken in this view. The meaning therefore — 


must be, that whatever is, considered as a part of the universal scheme of 
providence, and taken in its proper harmony and connection with the past 
and future, as well as with the present appointed course of things, is rightly 
and fitly ordered. Thus, e. g., suppose a good man reduced to the greatest 
misery and distress, and conflicting with the sorest evils and calamities, it 
is fit he should be so, because considering that event in its connection, and 
taking in the past and future, it is permitted or appointed for wise reasons, 
and is therefore best upon the whole; but considered independently, and as 
no part of the scheme of providence, or as separated from the other parts 
of that scheme, it is not in itself the best or fittest. This maxim, therefore, 
which this writer makes use of with a view to set aside a future state, is, if 


understood in that sense in which alone it is true, perfectly consistent with. 


the belief of a future state, and even leadeth us to the acknowledgment of 
it. If we believe that God always does that which is fittest to be done, and 
yet meet with some things which we find it hard to reconcile to our ideas 
of the Divine wisdom, righteousness, and goodness, our persuasion, that he 
always does that which is right, will put us upon endeavouring to reconcile 
those appearances: and if a probable hypothesis offers for reconciling them, 
it is perfectly consistent with the veneration we owe to the Deity to embrace 
that hypothesis; especially if it be not arbitrary, but hath a real foundation 
in the nature of things: and such is the hypothesis of a future state of retri- 
butions. There is great reason to believe, that the thinking principle in 
man isan immaterial substance quite distinct from the body, and which 
shall not be dissolved with it. And there are many things that seem to 
show he was not designed merely for this present transitory life on earth. 
The strong desire of immortality, so natural to the human mind; the vast 
capacities and faculties of the human soul, capable of making an immortal 
progress in knowledge, wisdom, and virtue, compared with the small ad- 
vances we have an opportunity of making in this present state; our being 
formed moral agents, accountable creatures, which seems plainly to show, 
that it was designed by the Author of our beings, and who hath given us 
a law for the rule of our duty, that we should be hereafter called to an ac- 
count for our conduct, of which we have some forebodings in the judgment 
our own consciences naturally pass upon our .actions: these and other 
things that might be mentioned, seem to show, that man was not designed 
merely for this present state. And since there are several reasons which 
lead us to look upon a future state of existence as probable, it is a most 
natural thought, that then the seeming inequalities of this present state 
will be rectified ; and that the consideration of that state is to be taken in, 
in forming a judgment concerning God’s providential dispensations. And 
if with all this there be an express revelation from God, assuring us of a 
future state, the evidence is complete, and there is all the reason in the 
world to draw an argument from that state to solve present contrary 
appearances. 
Iam Yours, &c. 
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LETTER XXVI. 


| Observations on Lord Bolingbroke’s account of the law of nature. He asserts it to be so 
plain and obvious to the meanest understanding, that men cannot be mistaken about 
_ it. The contrary shown from his own acknowledgment. He makes self-love the only 
original spring from which our moral duties and affections flow :, yet supposes universal 
benevolence to be the fundamental law of our nature. He declares that we are 
obliged by the law of nature to place our hope and trust in God, and address ourselves 
tohim. This shown to be inconsistent with the principles he had advanced. He 
asserts polygamy to be founded in the law of nature, He will not allow, that there 
is any such thing as natural shame or modesty.. The account he gives of the sanctions 
of the law of nature, considered. He admits no sanctions of that law with respect to 


individuals. The ill consequences of his scheme to the interests of morality and 
virtue, represented. 


Sir,—From the observations that have been made in the foregoing letters, 
I think it sufficiently appears that Lord Bolingbroke hath endeavoured to 
subvert, or at least to perplex and confound some of the main principles of 
what is usually called natural religion. I shall now proceed to examine the 
account he hath given of the law of nature considered as a rule of duty 
He frequently speaks in the highest terms of the clearness, the sufficiency, 
and perfection of that law. He represents it as the only standing revelation 
of the will of God to mankind, and which renders every other revelation 
needless. Very learned and able men have treated of the law of nature ; 
but our author seems not at all satisfied with what they have written on 
that subject. He says, ‘‘they have been more intent to show their learning 
and acuteness, than to set their subject in a clear and sufficient light ; that 
instead of setting up a light sufficient to enlighten a large room, they 20 
about with a small taper, and whilst they illuminate one corner, darken the 
rest; that they puzzle and perplex the plainest thing in the world, 
somtimes by citations little to the purpose, or of little authority, some- 
times by a great apparatus of abstract reasoning, and by dint of explanation. 
Read Selden and Grotius, read Cumberland, read Puftendorf, if you have 
leisure or patience for it. There are many curious researches, no doubt, 
and many excellent observations in these writers: but they seem to be great 
writers on this subject, by much the same right, as he might be called a 
great traveller who should go from London to Paris by the Cape of Good 
Hope.”* I think it is not easy to convey a more contemptible idea of any 
writers, than he hath here done of these great men. It is to be supposed, 
therefore, that he proposes to lead men a more clear and direct way to the 
knowledge of the law of nature; especially since he hath declared, that ‘all 
that can be said to any real or useful purpose concerning that law, is 
extremely plain.’’+ 

Besides occasional passages, in which he makes mention of the law of na- 
ture, this is the principal subject of several of the Fragments and Essays of 
which his fifth volume consists, particularly of the third, fifth, sixth, seventh, 
eighth, ninth, sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, and twenty-second of 
these Fragments and Essays. But all these together are far from making 
up anything that can with the least propriety be called a treatise on the law 
of nature; and as his lordship generally seems to think himself above treat- 
ing things in a methodical way, we are left to collect his sentiments by com- 
paring several parts of his works together, and forming a judgment as well 
as we can. He has neither distinctly explained the principles of that law, 
nor pursued those principles to their regular consequences, nor formed any 
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deductions from them that can be of great use for the direction and instruc- 
tion of mankind. 

As to the law of nature in general, he tells us, that ‘‘ the law of nature 
is the law of reason. A right use of that faculty which God has given us, 
collects that law from the nature of things, as they stand in the system 
which he has constituted.”* Or, as he elsewhere expresseth it, {at asge 
law which God has given to all his human creatures, enacted in the consti- 
tution of their natures, and discernible by the use of the faculties he has 
given them.”’+ He calls it “ the revelation God has made of his will by 
his works. And what is the will of God,” saith he, ‘‘is a question easily 
answered. To answer this we need go no higher than the moral obligations 
that arise in our own system, and of which we have very adequate ideas. 
The nature of the human system is independent on man, and yet he is 
obliged to derive the rules of his conduct from it. By employing our rea- 
son to collect the will of God from the fund of our nature, physical and 
moral, and by contemplating frequently and seriously the laws that are 
plainly and necessarily deducible from them, we may acquire not only a 
particular knowledge of those laws, but a general, and, in some sort, an 
habitual knowledge of the manner in which God is pleased to exercise his 
supreme power in this system, beyond which we have no concern.’’f 

This law he.represents as absolutely certain, and obvious to all mankind. 
‘‘ Natural revelation, for so,”’ saith ‘he, ‘I will call it, produces knowledge, 
a series of intuitive knowledge, from the first principles to the last conclu- 
sions. The phenomena of nature are the first principles. And reason, 2. e., 
a real, divine illumination, leads us from one necessary truth to another, 
through the whole course of these demonstrations. In all these cases we 
know, we do not believe.’’§ He asserts, that ‘‘ we more certainly know 
the will of God in this way than we can know it in any other.”’|| And that 
‘‘the tables of the natural law are hung up in the works of God, and are 
obvious to the sight of all men, so obvious, that no man who is able to read 
the plainest characters can mistake them.” 4 And accordingly he declares, 
that ‘the will of God, signified by the law of nature, and revealed by his 
works, is a revelation that admits of no doubt, and shows the road to happi- 
ness to all mankind.’’** I shall only mention one passage more, among 
many that might be produced to the same purpose. Having asserted, that 
‘‘ natural religion is the original revelation which God has made of himself, 
and of his will, to all mankind in the constitution of things, and in the order 
of his providence ;’’ he observes, ‘‘ that human reason is able to discover in 
the original revelation every conceivable duty that we owe to God as our 
Creator, and to man as our fellow-creature. That this system of duty is 
fully proportioned by Infinite Wisdom to the human state, and to the end of 
it, human happiness. Natural religion therefore is relatively perfect ; it is 
immutable; as long as God!and man continue to be what they are, and to 
stand in the same relations to one another.’”’ He adds, “ if it does not follow 
necessarily from this, sure I am that it follows probably, that God has made 
no other revelation of himself and of his will to mankind.’’++ This is evi- 
dently the main point our author had in view in extolling so mightily as he 
has done the absolute perfection, certainty, and clearness of the law of 
nature. } 

From the several passages which have been produced, it appears, that by 
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the law of nature he understands what we may collect by our reason, con- 
_ cerning the will of God, and our duty, from the consideration of his works, 
_ but especially from the constitution of the human system, or as he express- 
eth it, from the fund of our nature, physical and moral. Let us, therefore, 
inquire what account he gives of the human system. He observes, that 
_“ man has two principles of determination, affections, and passions, excited 
by apparent good, and reason, which is sluggard, and cannot be so excited. 
Reason must be willed into action; and as this can rarely happen, when 
the will is already determined by affections and passions, so, when it does 
happen, a sort of composition generally happens between the two principles. 
_ And if the affections and passions cannot govern absolutely, they obtain 
more indulgence from reason than they deserve, or than she would show 
them if she were entirely free from their force, and free from their con- 
duct.”* He expressly declares, that ‘‘ the appetites, passions, and the 
immediate objects of pleasure will be always of greater force to determine us 
than reason.”+ And that ‘‘ amidst the contingencies that must arise from 
the constitution of every individual, he needs not go about to prove that the 
odds will always be on the side of the appetite ; from which affections arise, 
as affections grow up afterwards into passions, which reason cannot always 
subdue in the strongest minds, and by which she is perpetually subdued in 
the weakest.”’{ At the same time that he speaks in such strong terms of the 
great power and prevalency of the appetites and passions, he will not allow 
that the Creator hath implanted in the human mind anything that can be 
called a natural sense of good and evil, of right and wrong. He treats those 
as enthusiasts in ethics, and as rendering natural religion ridiculous, who 
maintain that there is ‘“‘a moral sense or instinet, by which men distinguish 
what is morally good from what is morally evil, and perceive an agreeable 
or disagreeable intellectual sensation accordingly.”§ ‘‘ This,” he says, 
*“may be acquired in some sort by long habit, and be true philosophical 
devotion, but that it is whimsical to assume it to be natural.”’|| 

And now we may form some judgment, how far our author’s declarations 
concerning the absolute clearness, as well as certainty, of the law of nature 
are to be depended on, which he makes with a view to show that all extra- 
ordinary revelation is entirely needless. 

He tells us, that ‘ the law of nature has all the clearness, all the preci- 
sion that God can give, or man desire.”” Which he proves, because ‘“‘ the 
nature of our system, as far as the morality of actions is concerned, is suffi- 
ciently known to us, and the laws of our nature consequently, since they 
result from it.” It is to be observed, that the clearness and precision he 
here attributes to the law of nature is supposed by him to be of such a kind 
as to be obvious to all mankind. And the only way he allows to any of the 
human race for knowing that law and his own duty, is by sending him for 
information concerning it to the works of God, and especially to the human 
system, and the laws that result from it. And is this so easy a task to every 
man, even the most illiterate! Can it be said that this is, as he affirms, 
“* intelligible at all times, and in all places alike, and proportioned to the 
meanest understanding.”** Js every man well qualified to search into the 
fund of his nature physical and moral, and to form his conclusions accord- 
ingly, and draw up a system of religion, of laws and rules for his own con- 
duct? How can he consistently suppose, that the human system is 
sufficiently known to all, when, according to him, some of the wisest men 
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in all ages, and mankind in general, have been mistaken, even in a point of 
such importance, relating to it, as the supposing the soul to be a distinct 
substance from the body? Besides which, the knowledge of the human 
system takes in a due consideration of our senses, reason, appetites, and 
passions. All these must be considered, that we may know wherein con- 
sisteth the proper order and harmony of our powers, which of them are to 
be subordinate, and which to govern; what are the just limits of our appe- 
tites and passions ; how far, and in what instances they are to be gratified, 
and how far restrained. And is every particular person, if left to himself, 
able, by the mere force of his own reason, to consider and compare all these ; 
and from thence to make the proper deductions, and acquire a particular 
knowledge, as our author requires, of those laws that are deducible from 
this system ? 

He has another remarkable passage to the same purpose, which it may be 
proper to take some notice of.“ Whether the word of God,”’ saith he, “‘ be 
his word, may be, and hath been disputed by Theists ; but whether the 
works of God be his works, neither has been nor can be disputed by any 
such. Natural religion, therefore, being founded on human nature, which 
is the work of God, and the necessary conditions of human happiness, which 
are imposed by the whole system of it, every man who receives the law of 
nature receives it on his own authority, and not on the authority of other 
men, known or unknown, and in their natural state as fallible as himself. 
It is not communicated to him only by tradition and history: it is a per- 
petual, standing revelation, always made, always making, and as present in 
these days as in the days of Adam to all his offspring.*”” Here every man 
is directed, in forming a scheme of the law of nature for himself, to despise 
all other authority, and rely wholly on his own. It is even mentioned as an 
advantage, that he receives it on his own authority, 2. e., that he has no 
other proof or authority for it, but the deductions he himself forms by his 
own reason; though that reason is, as this writer owns, for the most part 
influenced and overborne by the appetites and passions. And this is cried 
up as a standing revelation to all the sons of Adam. But if we apply this 
magnificent talk concerning the divine certainty and clearness of the law of 
nature, to what our author plainly intends by it, the deductions drawn by 
every man for himself concerning his duty, and what he thinks most con- 
ducive to his happiness, the fallacy of his way of arguing will immediately 
appear. For though the works of God are certainly the works of God, and 
it will not be denied that the human nature is his work, it doth not follow 
that the conclusions formed by every particular person from that nature, 
and from the works of God, concerning duty and moral obligation, are to be 
certainly depended upon. When, therefore, he asserts, that ‘‘ the contents 
of the law of nature are objects of such a certainty, as the Author of nature 
alone can communicate,’’+ if the design be to signify, that the judgment 
every man forms for himself by his own reason, and upon his own authority, 
as he expresseth it, concerning the law of nature, hath such a divine cer- 


tainty in it, it is manifestly false. He confounds the objective certainty of . 


the law, as founded in the nature of things, with the certainty of the judg- 
ment men form concerning it, which are very different things. However 
certain the law of nature is in itself, men may greatly mistake and misappre- 
hend it. And it is certain, in fact, that they do stand in great need of 
particular instruction to enable them to acquire a right knowledge of it. 
And surely a divine instruction concerning it, by persons extraordinarily sent 
and commissioned to publish a revelation of the will of God to mankind, and 
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who give sufficient proofs of their divine mission, must be of the highest 
advantage. | 

This writer himself, though he so often extols the absolute clearness, 
certainty, and perfection of the law of nature, 7. e., of the judgment 
men form by reason concerning it; yet at other times makes acknow- 
ledgments which quite destroy the argument he would draw from it 
against the necessity or usefulness of extraordinary revelation : he had 
affirmed, in a passage cited above, that “ natural revelation, for so, says 
he, I will call it, produces a series of intuitive knowledge from the first 
principles to the last conclusions.” Where he seems to make both the 
great principles of the law of nature, and the conclusions that are drawn 
from it, to be infalliby certain. And yet he elsewhere declares, that the 
- laws of nature are general; and intimates that:a multitude of false de- 
ductions, and wrong applications have been often made of that law.* 
Among several passages to this purpose, there is one that deserves par- 
ticular notice. After having said, that “‘ it is vain to attempt to know 
anything more than God has shown us in the actual constitution of 
things ;” he adds, that ‘‘ even when we judge of them thus, and make 
particular applications of the general laws of nature, we are very liable 
to mistakes. That there are things fit and unfit, right and wrong, just 
and unjust, in the human system, and discernible by human reason, as 
far as our natural imperfections admit, I acknowledge most readily. But 
from the difficulty we have to judge, and from the uncertainty of our judg- 
ments ina multitude of cases which lie within our bounds, I would demon- 
strate the folly of those who affect to have knowledge beyond them. They 
are unable on many occasions to deduce from the constitution of their own 
system, and the laws of their own nature, with precision and certainty, what 
these require of them ; and what is right or wrong, Just or unjust for them to 
do.”+ To this may be added the acknowledgment he hath made, that ‘the 
law of nature is hid from our sight by all the variegated clouds of civil laws 
and customs. Some gleams of true light may be seen through them ; but 
they render it a dubious light, and it can be no better to those who have the 
keenest sight, till those interpositions are removed.” So that after all his 
boasts, as if the law of nature were so clear and obvious to all men that they 
cannot mistake it, he owns it to have been hid from our sight, by the clouds 
of civil laws and customs, and that it is rendered a dubious light, even to 
those who have the keenest sight. And surely nothing can be more proper 
to remove and dispel these interpositions of contrary laws and customs, than 
the light of divine revelation, enforced by a divine authority. He himself 
observes, that ‘‘ Eusebius, in his first book of his evangelical preparation, gives 
a long catalogue of absurd laws and customs, contradictory to the law of nature 
in all ages and countries, for a very good purpose, to show, in several 
instances, how such absurd laws and customs as these have been reformed by 
the Gospel, that is, by a law which renewed and confirmed the original law 
of nature.’’§ 

These observations may suffice, with regard to what Lord Bolingbroke hath 
offered concerning the law of nature in general, and its absolute certainty and 
clearness to all mankind : I shall now proceed to make some particular re- 
flections on the account he gives of the contents of that law, or the duties 
which are there prescribed ; as also of the grounds of the obligation of that 
law, and the sanction whereby it is enforced. 

I. With regard to the contents or matter of the law of nature, he observes, 
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that ‘‘ self-love, directed by instinct to mutual pleasure, made the union 
between man and woman. Self-love made that of parents and children ; 


self-love begat sociability ; and reason, a principle of human nature as well 

as instinct, improved it, and extended it to relations more remote, and united 
several families into one community, as instinct had united several individuals — 
into one family.” See the third of his Fragments and Essays in his fifth — 


volume. And he treats this more largely in the sixth of those essays, where 
he observes, that “‘ there is sucha thing as natural reason implanted in us by 
the Author of our nature , but that reason would come too slowly to regulate 
the conduct of human life, if the All-wise Creator had not implanted in us 
another principle, that of self-love, which is the original spring of human 
actions, under the direction of instinct first and reason afterwards.”’* ‘‘ That 
instinct and reason may be considered as distinct promulgations of the same 
law. Self-love directs necessarily to sociability. Instinct leads us to it by the 
sense of pleasure, and reason confirms us in it bya sense of happiness.” + ‘‘ So- 
ciability is the foundation of human happiness ; society cannot be maintained 
without benevolence, justice, and other social virtues. Those virtues, there- 
fore, are the foundation of society. And thus are we led from the instinctive 
to the rational law of nature. Self-love operates in all these stages. We love 
ourselves, we love our families, we love the particular societies to which we 
belong. And our benevolence extends at last to the whole race of mankind. 
Like so many different vortices, the centre of all is self-love ; and that which 
is the most distant from it is the weakest.’’t 

Jt appears from this account of the law of nature, that he makes self-love 
to be the original spring of all human actions, the fundamental principle of 


the law of nature, and centre of the moral system to which all the lines of it 


tend, and in which they terminate. And yet he elsewhere calls ‘‘ universal 
benevolence, benevolence to all rational beings, the great and fundamental 
principle of the law of nature.”’§ And asserts, that ‘‘ the first principle of the 
religion of nature and reason is a sociability that flows from universal benevo- 
lence.”’|| In the passages above cited, he had expressly affirmed, that 
self-love begets sociability, and had resolved benevolenceinto self-love, as the 
original principle from which it flows. But here he makes sociability to flow 
from unversal benevolence. I do not well see how this can be made to con- 
sist upon this scheme. Those may justly regard universal benevolence as a 
fundamental law of our nature, who suppose a social principle, and a benevo- 
lent disposition, distinct from self-love, to be an original disposition, natural 
to the human heart, and implanted by the author of our beings; but if self- 
love be, as he presents it, the only original spring of human actions, and the 
centre of the whole system, universal benevolence cannot be properly repre- 
sented as the fundamental law of our nature. Upon this scheme the private 
interest of the individual, whenever it happens to come in competition with 
the public good, ought to be preferred. Lord Bolingbroke endeavours to 
answer Carneade’s argument against justice, who urged, that ‘‘ either there 
is no such thing as justice, or it would he extremely foolish, because that in 
providing forthe good of others, thejust would hurt themselves.” This argu- 
ment seems to me to be conclusive upon his Lordship’s scheme. For sup- 
posing, which seems to be his sentiment, that there is no natural sense of right 
and wrong, of moral beauty and deformity, implanted in the human heart ; 
and that at the same time a man is persuaded that providence has no regard 
to individuals, to their actions, or the events which befall them ; and that 
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therefore he has nothing to hope or to fear from God ; and that this life is the 
whole of his existence ; and if he is also made to think, that self-love is the 
original spring of human actions, and the central point to which all must 
tend ; and that a tendency to promote his own happiness, his present happi- 
ness, is what gives the law of nature its obligation, which, as shall be shown, 
‘is what Lord Bolingbroke avows ; upon these principles, if in any particular 
instance an unjust action may turn to his own advantage, and he knows he is 
safe in committing it, he is justified in doing that action, when a strict regard to 
justice, or fidelity to his word and promise, would do him hurt. For his 
present advantage and interest in this uncertain life is what he is to have 
principally in view, and to which every thing else must be subordinate. 

In the eleventh of his Fragments and Essays, in which he particularly 
treats of sociability, he observes; that ‘‘ it is owing to our being determined 
by self-love to seek our pleasure and utility in society—and that when these 
endsare sufficiently answered, naturalsociability declines, and natural insocia- 
bility commences. ‘The influence of self-love reaches no farther ; and when 

- men are once formed into societies, those societies become individuals, and thus 

_ self-love, which promoted union among men, promotes discord among them.’’* 
So that, according to him, self-love first produces sociableness, and puts men 
upon forming societies ; and when societies are once formed, this same self- 
_ love produces unsociableness and discord between those societies. And if this 
be the case, I cannot see how he can maintain, as he sometimes does, that 
universal benevolence flows from self-love, when, according to his account 
of it, itis only a very limited sociableness which is produced by self-love ; and 
self-love, instead of promoting a universal benevolence, destroys it. 

With regard to the particular duties included in the law of nature, there is 
little in these essays that can be ofuse, either to show what those duties are, 
or how they are deducible from that law. What he saith on this head is for 
the most part very general. 

As to the duties we owe to God, he observes, that ‘‘ the religion and law 
of nature show us the Supreme Being manifested in all his works to be the 
true and only object of our adoration; and that they teach us to worship 
him in spirit and in truth, that is, inwardly and sincerely.’”’ But he seems 
to confine the worship prescribed in that law to inward worship. He adds, 
that “in the existence God has given us, and in the benefits which attach 
us strongly to it, this shows him to be the first and greatest object of our 
gratitude; and in the established order of things, subject to so many vicissi- 
tudes, and yet so constant, this religion shows him to be the reasonable as 
well as necessary object of our resignation : and finally, in the wants, dis- 
tresses, and dangers which those vicissitudes bring frequently upon us, to 
be the comfortable object of our hope, in which hope, the religion of nature 
will teach us, no doubt, to address ourselves to the Almighty, in a manner 
consistent with an entire resignation to his will, as some of the Heathens 
did.’”’+ These are undoubtedly important duties. But it is not easy to 
see what plea there is for making God the comfortable object of our hope 
in the wants, distresses, and dangers we are exposed to, or for addressing 
ourselves to him in an entire resignation to his will and to his providence, 
if he exerciseth no care of individuals at all, nor concerneth himself about 
their actions, their particular cases and circumstances in this present state, 
nor will ever recompense their piety and virtue in a future one. The scheme 
our author hath advanced on these heads, appeareth to me to be absolutely 
inconsistent with what he himself here representeth as important duties of 
the law of nature. 
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As to other particular duties required in that law, he “says, ‘‘no doubt 
can be entertained whether the law of nature forbids idolatry, blasphemy, 


murder, theft, and, I think, incest, at least in the highest instance of it.”* | 


These things he only mentions ; but that which he most largely insists upon, 
as a precept of the law of nature, is polygamy. ‘This is the subject of the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth of his Fragments and Essays. ‘The 
principal argument which he brings to prove that polygamy is agreeable to 
the law of nature, and is a duty bound upon us by that law, is that it con- 
tributes to the increase and propagation of the human species. He owns, 
that “monogamy, or the confinement of one husband to one wife, while 
they both live, will unite the care of both parents in breeding up subjects of 
the commonwealth ;” but he asserts, that ‘ it will not serve as effectually, 
nor in as great numbers, to the begetting them.”+ But it would not be a 
hard matter to show that polygamy, if universally allowed, and it must be 
so ifit were a law of nature, would not tend to the increase of mankind upon 
the whole, but the contrary.t Seeing if one man had many wives, several 
men must be without any, considering that providence has ordered such an 
equality in numbers between the sexes, and that, as hath been observed by 
those who have examined this matter with the greatest accuracy, there are 
generally more men born into the world than women. This shows that, in 


the order of nature, and according to the present constitution of things, 
more than one woman is not ordinarily designed for one man. And, I be- | 


lieve, it will scarcely be denied to be probable, that twenty men married to 


twenty women would have more children among them, than one man mar-_ 


ried to twenty women. The constant, ordinary course of providence through- 
out the world, with respect to the proportion’ between the sexes is, as Moses 
represents it to have been in the beginning, one man to one woman. And 
it is observable, that, according to his account, polygamy had no place 
either at the first original of the human race, or at the reparation of man- 
kind immediately after the deluge, though in both these cases the speedy 
multiplication of the human species seemed to be necessary. If, therefore, 
we judge, as Lord Bolingbroke would have us judge, of the law of nature, 
by the constitution of our system, monogamy is more agreeable to that law, 
and a more perfect institution, than polygamy. But I shall have occasion 
to resume this subject, when I come to consider his observations against the 
Christian law on this account. 

I do not find that he anywhere represents adultery as a violation of the 


law of nature. He rather intimates the contrary, when he gives it as a rea- — 


son why, in Greece and Rome, and several other states, a plurality of wives 
was prohibited, and monogamy encouraged, “ because, notwithstanding their 
entering into single marriages, nothing hindered them, nor their wives nei- 
ther, except the want of opportunity, from indulging their lust with others, 
in spite of their sacred bonds, and the legal property they had in one an- 
other’s persons.” And he thinks it cannot be doubted that such considera- 
tions have the same effect upon Christians, who look upon those marriages 
to have been instituted by God himself. But I am persuaded, the ancient 
Pagans would not have alleged or admitted the reason he gives for recon- 
ciling them to single marriages ; as if no man or woman entered into the 
marriage bond, but with a resolution to violate it as often as an opportunity 
offered. If that had been the case, adultery would not have been so in- 
famous a thing, nor so severely punished, as it was in the best ages of 
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_ Greece and Rome. Nor were adulteries common among them, till a uni- 
_ versal dissoluteness and corruption of manners prevailed, which prepared 
things by degrees for the dissolution of their state. He plainly supposes all 
men and women to be unchaste; and that there is no such thing as conju- 
gal fidelity and chastity either among Heathens or Christians. Such a way 
of representing things is generally looked upon as a suspicious sign of a 
vicious and corrupt heart, which judges of the rest of mankind by its own 
_ depraved inclinations. And that his lordship had no great notion of the 
virtue or obligation of chastity, farther appears from the account he gives of 
“the motives of that modesty, with which almost all mankind, even the 
~ most savage, conceal the parts, and remove out of sight, to perform the act 
of generation.”” He says, ‘‘ the latent principle of this shame or modesty, 
is a vanity inherent in our natures, which makes us fond of showing how 
superior we are to other animals, and to hide how much we participate of 
the same nature.’’ As if the savage nations carried their refinements so far, 
which would be an argument against eating in open view, since in this we 
equally participate of the same nature with other animals. He adds, that 
’ “an uncontrolled and undisturbed indulgence to their mutual lust, is one 
of the principal reasons for the solitude wherein the two sexes affect to co- 
 pulate.’’ So that this shame and modesty, which forbids public copulations 
_ of human creatures like brutes, is at last resolved into an excessive prevalence 
of lust. He concludes, therefore, that ‘‘ this shame is artificial, and has been 
inspired by human laws, by prejudice and the like.’’* As to incest, he seems 
to think the law of nature forbids none but that of the highest kind, viz., 
the conjunction between fathers and daughters, sons and mothers.’’ And 
whether this is forbidden by that law, he is not very positive ; but inclines to 
think it is forbidden ; not for any repugnancy or abhorrencein nature to such 
copulations, which he treats as a pretence that scarcely deserves an answer, 
but because, ‘‘as parents are the chief magistrates of families, everything 
that tends to diminish a reverence for them, or to convert it into some other 
sentiment, diminishes their authority, and dissolves the order of these little 
commonwealths.’’+ He mentions nations, ‘‘among whom no regard was 
paid to the degrees of consanguinity and affinity, but brothers mixed with 
sisters, fathers with their daughters, and sons with their mothers. That they 
were had in abomination by the Jews, who were in return held in contempt 
by them and allothers. That two of these nations, the Egyptians and Ba- 
bylonians, had been masters of the Jews in every sense, and from whom the 
_ Greeks and Romans derived all their knowledge ; and perhaps the first use 
Ry of letters.”t And he observes, that ‘‘ Eve was in some sort a daughter of 
Adam. She was literally bone of his bone, and flesh of his flesh.”’§ This 
seems to be mentioned by him with a design to give some sort of patronage 
for the conjunction between fathers and daughters. But Eve could with no 
propriety be called the daughter of Adam ; though they might both be called 
the children of God. Adam did not beget or form Eve, but God formed 
them both.|| 
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He concludes, that ‘‘ increase and multiply is the law of nature. The 
manner in which this precept shall be executed with the gratest advantage 
to society, is the law of man.’”’ Sothat the only law of nature that he 
allows in this case, is the natural instinct to increase and multiply. Forni- 
cation, adultery, incest, are all left at large to political considerations, and 
human laws, and to what men shall think most for their pleasure and the 
propagation of the species, without any divine law to restram or regulate 
them; which is to open a wide door for a licentious indulgence to the carnal 
appetite. 

The last thing I proposed to consider, with regard to Lord Bolingbroke’s 
account of the law of nature, is the ground of the obligation of that law, and 
the sanctions whereby it is enforced. 

As to the ground of its obligation, or from whence the obliging force of 
that law arises, he observes, that that which makes it properly obligatory 
is not its being the will and apointment of God, but its being conducive 
to human happiness. ‘To this purpose he declares, that ‘though the Su- 
preme Being willed into existence this system, and by consequence all the 
relations of things contained in it; yet it is not this will, it is in truth the 
constitution of the system alone, that imposes these laws on mankind origi- 


nally, whatever power made this system.” ‘‘ The morality of actions, he 


thinks, doth not consist in this, that they are prescribed by will, even by 
the will of God: but it is this, that they are the means, however imposed 
the practice of them may be, of acquiring happiness agreeable to our 


nature.’’ And he seems to find fault with those who ‘‘ think there can be ~ 


no law of nature, or at least that it cannot pass for a law in the sense of 
obliging and binding, without a God:” though he owns, that it is more 
fully and effectually so to the Theist, than to the Atheist.”* But though 
he has here expressly declared, that it is not the will of God, but it is the 
constitution of the human system, which imposes these laws originally on 
mankind ; yet afterwards, in opposition to Grotius, he asserts the law of 
nature to be the possitive law of God in every sense, a law of will; and 
blames that great man, and others, for distinguishing between the law of 
nature, and the possitive law of God to man.+ 

With regard to the sanctions of the law of nature, he expressly affirms, 
that the penalties which make the sanction of natural law, affect nations 
collectively, not men individually.{ This is not an occasional thought, 
but is a fixed part of his scheme, and which he frequently repeats.§ The 
only penalties or sanctions which he allows properly to belong to the law of 
nature, are the public evils which affect nations. With regard to particular 
persons there are no divine sanctions to enforce that law; but the punish- 
ment of individuals is left wholly to the laws enacted by every community. 
And it is certain that there are many breaches of the natural law, which do 
not make men liable to any punishment by the civil laws. There is no 
punishment provided by those laws, nor any, according to our author’s ac- 
count, by the law of nature, for secret crimes however enormous. Nor do 
these laws ever punish internal bad dispositions, any vices of the heart, or 
irregular and corrupt affections. A man may be safely as wicked as he 
pleases, provided he can manage so as to escape punishment by the laws of 
his country, which very bad men, and those that are guilty of great vices, 
may easily, and frequently do, evade. No other penalties has he to fear 
(for I do not find that he ever reckons inward remorse or stings of conscience 
among the sanctions of the natural law), except he happens to be involved 
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in national calamties; among which he mentions oppression, famine, pesti- 
lence, wars, and captivities ; and in these it often happens, that good men, 
as well as the wicked and vicious, are involved. So that he allows no pun- 
ishments as proper divine sanctions of the law of nature, but what are 
common to those that keep that law, as well as to those who violate it. 
All that he offers to prove, that this divine sanction, as he calls it, of the 
natural law is sufficient, amounts to this, that the sanctions of the law of 
Moses, which is pretended to be a possitive law given by God to his chosen 


_ people, consisted only in temporal pains and penalties, and those only such 


as affected the nation in general, and not individuals. This, as far as the 
law of Moses is concerned, will be afterwards examined. At present I shall 
only observe, that it is a strange way of arguing, to endeavour to prove, 
that the sanction of the law of nature is divine, because it is the same with 
the sanction of the law of Moses, which, in our author’s opinion, was not 
divine.* 

Allow me, before I conclude this letter, to make a brief representation 
of that scheme of morality, or of the law of nature, which his Lordship’s 
principles naturally lead to.. 

The rule he lays down for judging of the law of nature, or of moral obli- 


gation, is this: that man is to judge of it from his own nature, and the 
' system he isin. And man, according to his account of him, is merely a 


superior animal, whose views are confined to this present life, and who has 
no reasonable prospect of existing in any other state. God has given him 
appetites and passions; these appetites lead him to pleasure, which is there 
only object. He has reason indeed ; but this reason is only to enable him 
to provide and contrive what is most conducive to his happiness; that is, 
what will yield him a continued, permanent series of the most agreeable 
sensations or pleasures, which is the definition of happiness. And if no 
regard be had to futurity, he must govern himself by what he thinks most 
conductive to his interest, or his pleasure, in his present circumstances. 
The constitution of his nature is his only guide: God has given him no 
other; and concerns himself no farther about him, nor will ever call him to 
an account for his actions. In this constitution his flesh or body is his all: 
there is no distinct immaterial principle; nor has he any moral sense or 
feelings naturally implanted in his heart. And therefore to please the flesh, 
and pursue its interest, or gratify its appetites and inclinations, must be 
his principal end. Only he must take care so to gratify them, as not to 
expose himself to the penalties of human laws, which are the only sanctions 
of the law of nature for particular persons. He may, without any check of 
conscience, debauch his neighbour’s wife, when he has an opportunity of 
doing it safely; and needs be under no restraint to the indulging his lusts 
from shame or modesty, which is only an artificial thing, owing to prejudice 
or pride. As to the refined sentiments of subjecting the appetites to reason, 
or the sacrificing a man’s own private interest, or that of his family, to the 
public good of the community, this cannot be reasonably done upon his 
scheme. It is urged, indeed, that ‘‘ the good of individuals is so closely 
connected with the good of society, that the means of promoting the one 
cannot be separated from those of promoting the other.”’{ But though it is 
generally so, yet it may happen in particular cases, that these interests may 


_be separated. It may be more for a man’s private interest to break the laws 


of his country ; and if he can find his own private advantage, or gratify his 
ambition, his love of power or of riches, in doing what is prejudical to the 
community, there is nothing to restrain him from it, provided he can do it 
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safely. For self-love is the centre of the whole moral system, and the more 
extended the circle is, the weaker it grows. So that the love of a man’s 
country must be far weaker than his love of himself, or regard to his own 
particular interest, which must be his supreme governing principle and 
end. 

But I shall not pursue this any farther. How far such a system of morals 
would be for the good of mankind, is easy to see. And it seems to me 
fairly deducible from Lord Bolingbrok’s principles, taken in their just connec- 
tion, though I do not pretend to charge his lordship with expressly acknow- 
ledging or avowing all these consequences; and sometimes he advances 
what is inconsistent with them. 


LETTER XXVII. 


An examination of what Lord Bolingbroke hath offered concerning revelation in general. 
He asserts that mankind had no need of an extraordinary revelation. The contrary 
fully shown. A divine revelation very needful to instruct men in the most important 
principles of religion, especially those relating to the unity, the perfections and provi- 
dence of God; the worship that is to be rendered to him; moral duty taken in its just 
extent ; the chief good and happiness of man; the terms of our acceptance with God, 
and the means of reconciliation when we have offended him ; and the rewards and 
punishments of a future state. It may be concluded from the necessities of mankind, 
that a revelation was communicated from the beginning. A notion and belief of this 
has very generally obtained. The wisest men of antiquity sensible that bare reason 
alone is not sufficient to enforce doctrines and laws with a due authority upon mankind. 
The most celebrated philosophers acknowledged their want of divine revelation. 
The author’s exceptions against this, examined. Under pretence of extolling the 
great effects which a true divine revelation must have produced, he endeavours to show 
that no true divine revelation was ever really given. His scheme tends, contrary to his 
own intention, to show the usefulness and necessity of divine revelation. 


Srr,—Any one that reads Lord Bolingbroke’s works with attention, must be 
convinced, that one principal design he had in view, was to destroy the 
authority of divine revelation in general, and of the Jewish and Christian in 
particular. I shall consider what he hath offered with regard to each of 
these. And shall begin with what relates to divine revelation in general. 
As to the possibility of an extraordinary revelation communicated from 
God to men, his lordship hath nowhere thought fit expressly to deny it, 
though he has made some attempts which seem to look that way : he fre- 
quently treats the notion of communion with God, and communications 
from God to men, as a great absurdity, and the supposition of which is 
wholly owing to the pride of the human heart; and has declared, that he 
“* cannot comprehend the metaphysical or physical influence of spirits, sug- 
gestions, silent communications, injection of ideas. And that all such 
interpositions in the intellectual system, cannot be conceived without alter- 
ing, in every such instance, the natural progression of the human under- 
standing, and the freedom of the will.”* Yet, in a long digression about 
inspiration, in his Essay concerning the Nature, Extent, and Reality, of 
Human Knowledge, atter having done what he could to expose and ridicule 
it, he expressly owns, that ‘ an extraordinary action of God on the human 
mind, which the word inspiration is now used to denote, is not more incon- 
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ceivable than the ordinary action of mind on body, or of body on mind.” 
And that ‘‘it is impertinent to deny the existence of any phenomenon, merely 
because we cannot account for it.” But he urges, that ‘‘ it would be silly 
to assume inspiration to be true, because God can act mysteriously, i. e., in 
ways unknown to us, on his creature man.”* Nor were any of the divines, 
whom he treats on all occasions with so much contempt, ever so silly, as to 
assume inspiration to be true, merely because it is possible. The actual 
truth of it must be proved by other arguments. 

I shall therefore take it for granted, that an extraordinary revelation from 
God to men, for instructing and directing them in the knowledge of im- 
portant truths, of his will and their duty, is possible: and that such a reve- 
lation might be so circumstanced, as to be of real and signal advantage, our 
author himself seems sometimes willing to allow. After having observed, 
that we cannot be obliged to believe against reason, he adds, that ‘‘ when a 
revelation hath all the authenticity of human testimony, when it appears 
consistent in all its parts, and when it contains nothing inconsistent with 
any real knowledge we have of the Supreme, All-Perfect Being, and of natural 
religion, such a revelation is to be received with the most profound reve- 
rence, with the most entire submission, and with the most unfeigned thanks- 
giving.”+ This goes upon a supposition that an extraordinary revelation, 
from God is not only possible, but may be of signal benefit to mankind ; and 
if really communicated, ought to be received with great thankfulness. And 
he declares, that he does not “‘ presume to assert, that God has made no 
such particular revelations of his will to mankind.’’ Though he adds, that 
“* the opinion that there have been such revelations, is not in any degree so 
agreeable to the notions of infinite knowledge and wisdom as the contrary 
opinion.’’f 

What he principally bends himself to prove is, that mankind has no need 
of supernatural revelation; and that therefore it is no way probable, that 
God would extraordinarily interpose to give such discoveries of his will. 
For this purpose he mightily extols the absolute clearness and perfection of 
the law of nature; from whence, he thinks, it follows, ‘‘ that God has 
made no other revelation of himself, and of his will to mankind.” Many of 
the Fragments and Essays in his fifth volume are particularly intended to 
invalidate what Dr. Clarke had urged, to show the need the world stood in of 
a divine revelation. See particularly from the twenty-third to the twenty- 
eighth of his Fragments and Essays ; as also the thirty-third and thirty- 
fourth. But if we abstract from the overbearing confidence, the assuming 
air, so familiar to Lord Bolingbroke, we shall find very little in those essays 
which is of any consequence against what that very learned writer had ad- 
vanced. 

The reflections that were made in my last letter on what his lordship had 
offered concerning the absolute clearness of the law or religion of nature to 
all mankind, might suffice to show, that there is no just foundation for the 
inference he would draw from it. But it will be proper to enter upon a 
more particular and distinct consideration of this matter. And to set itina 
fair light, I shall mention some things of high importance to mankind, with 
regard to which they stand in great need of particular instruction, and of 
having them cleared and ascertained by a divine revelation. Such are the 
articles relating to the unity, the perfection, and providence of God, the 
worship that is to be rendered to him, moral duty taken in its just extent, 
the chief good and happiness of man, the terms of our acceptance with God, 
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and the means of reconciliation when we haye offended him, and the rewards 


and punishments of a future state. ye 
1. The first and fundamental principle of all religion relates to the unity, 


the perfections, and providence of the one true God, the Supreme, Original — 


Cause of all things, the Maker and Governor of the world. This is justly. 
represented by our author as the angular stone of religion. And it comes 


to us confirmed by so many convincing proofs, that one would have been 


apt to expect that all mankind in all ages should have agreed in acknow- 
ledging it. And yet certain it is, that there 1s scarcely anything in which they 


have fallen into more pernicious errors, than in their notions relating to this © 


great and fundamental article. This writer finds great fault with Mr. Locke 


for asserting in his Reasonableness of Christianity, that the Heathens were ~ 


deficient in the first article of natural religion, the knowledge of one God, ~ 


the Maker of all things. And yet this is no more than what Lord Boling- 
broke himself acknowledges in strong terms. He observes, that “ though 
the first men could doubt no more, that some cause of the world than that 


the world itself existed, yet a consequence of this great event, and of the — 


surprise, ignorance, and inexperience of mankind, must have been much 


doubt and uncertainty concerning the first Cause ;* that the variety of the 
phenomena which struck their sense would lead them to imagine a variety. 
of causes. That accordingly Polytheism and idolatry prevailed almost every- 


where, and therefore seem more conformable to human ideas, abstracted 
from the first appearance of things, and better proportioned by an analogy 
of human conceptions, to the uncultivated reason of mankind, and to under- 
standings not sufficiently informed.’ He adds, that Polytheism, and the 
consequence of it, idolatry, were avowed and taught by legislators and philo- 
sophers, and they prevailed more easily because they were more conforma- 
ble to the natural conceptions of the human mind, than the belief of one 
first intelligent Cause, the sole Creator, Preserver, and Governor of all 


thines.’’+ And though he insinuates, that afterwards, when nations became — 
g ) ; 


civilized, and wise constitutions of government were formed, men could not 


be ignorant of this great principle ;’”’ yet he owns, that “ the vulgar among ~ 


the Greeks and Romans, and all the learned nations of the east, acknow- 


ledged a multitude of divinities, to which they ascribed every excellency and — 


every defect of their own nature.”{ He endeavours, indeed, to apologize 
for them, by saying, that ‘‘ the worship of this multiplicity of gods did not 


interfere with the Supreme Being in the minds of those that worshipped 
them.’”’§ But in plain contradiction to this, he elsewhere saith, that “* they 


lost sight of him, and suffered imaginary beings to intercept the worship due 
to him alone.’’|| And speaking of the crowd of imaginary divinities among 
the heathen, supercelestial, and celestial gods, whole gods, and half Gods, 


&c. he says, that ‘‘ they intercepted the worship of the Supreme Being, and | 


that this monstrous assemblage made the object of vulgar adoration.” 
And, indeed, nothing can be more evident than it is from all the remaining 
monuments of Paganism, that the public worship, prescribed and established 


by their laws, was paid to a multiplicity of deities ; nor was their any injunc- ~ 


tion in any of their laws, that the Supreme God, and he only, was to be 
adored. The legislators, by his own acknowledgment, “ thought it dange- 
rous to cure, and useful to confirm, the popular superstition.”** 

He is pleased indeed to give a magnificent account of the pagan mysteries, 
as what were intended by the heathen legislators for reforming the manners 
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and religion of the people. He asserts as positively as if he knew it, that 
“‘ there are good grounds to be persuaded, that the whole system of Polythe- 
ism was unravelled in the greater mysteries, or that no more of it was retained 
than was consistent with Monotheism, with the belief of one Supreme, Self- 
existent Being.’ And yet he ridicules those who pretend to give a minute 
and circumstantial account of those mysteries, as if they had assisted at the 
celebration of them. ‘‘ These rights, he says, were kept secret, under the 
severest penalties, above two thousand years. How then can we hope to 
have them revealed to us now ?”* He owns, however, that ‘‘ the vulgar 
gods still kept their places there, and the absurdities of Polytheism were 
retained, however mitigated ; and that thelesser mysteries preserved, and the 
greater tolerated the fictitious divinities which superstition and poetry had 
invented, such as Jupiter, Mercury, and Venus, as well as the rights and ce- 
remonies instituted in honour of them, which, he says were practised even by 
those who were consummated in the greater mysteries.”’ And that thus it 
was particularly in the Eleusinian mysteries, which were the most sacred of 
them all.+ It gives one no very advantageous notion of the nature and design of 
those mysteries, that Socrates would not be initiated inthem. And certain 
it is, that notwithstanding this boasted expedient, the people, particularly the 
Athenians, who wereremarkably strict in the celebration of those mysteries, still 
grew more and more addicted to their superstitions and idolatries, which 
were never at a greater height than when Christianity appeared. 

With regard to the philosophers, he tells us, ‘‘ they knew as well as we 
know, that there is a First, Intelligent Cause of all things, and that the infinite 
wisdom and power of this Being made and preserves the universe; and that 
his providence governsit.{ But it cannot be denied, that some whole sects of 
them did not acknowledge the one Supreme God, the Maker and Governor of 
the world : others of them, as the sceptics and academics, represented these 
things as matters of doubtful disputation.”’ And as to those of them who 
acknowledged the existence of the monad or unity, he himself tells us, that 
‘‘ they neglected to worship him, and conformed to the practice of idolatry, 
though not to the doctrines of Polytheism.’’§ And such persons were cer- 
tainly very unfit to instruct and reform mankind in this important article. 
And after giving a very lively description of the prevailing Polytheism and 
idolatry, he adds, that ‘‘ thus the vulgar believed, and thus the priests 
encouraged, whilst the philosophers, overborne by the torrent of Polytheism, 
suffered them thus to believe, in ages where true Theism was reputed 
Atheism.’’|| Some of the greatest philosophers were of opinion, that God was 
not to be named, or discoursed of among the vulgar, because they were not 
capable of forming ajust notionofhim. Plato, ia his book of laws, did not 
prescribe to the people the worship of the one Supreme God, because he 
looked upon him to be incomprehensible ; and that what he is, or how he is 
worshipped, is not to be described or declared. But he appointed twelve 
solemn festivals to be observed, to the honour of the twelve principal gods, 
and proposed the worship of the stars, whose divinity he recommended. See 
his eighth book of laws, and Epinomis, or appendix to his book of laws. 

There was need, therefore, of an extraordinary divine interposition to 
awaken the attention of mankind to this great and fundamental article of all 
religion. To divine revelation it was owing, that the belief, and acknowledg- 
ment, and adoration of the one True God, and of him only, was established 

among the Jews, whilst the learned and civilized nations all around them 
were immersed in the most stupid idolatry and Polytheism. And this writer 
acknowledges, that ‘‘ our Saviour found the world in a state of error concern- 
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ing this first principle of natural religion ; and that the spreading of Chris- 
tianity has contributed to destroy Polytheism and idolatry.’’* 

As the existence and unity of the one True God, so his attributes and 
perfections, and his governing providence, are of high importance to be 
clearly and certainly known. With regard to the divine attributes and per- 
fections, Lord Bolingbroke observes, that ‘‘ though Theists will concur in 
ascribing all possible perfections to the Supreme Being, yet they will always 
differ when they descend into any detail, and pretend to be particular about 
them ; as they have always differed in their notions of those perfections.’’+ 
A revelation from God, therefore, in which he declares his own divine attri- 
butes and perfections, must be of great advantage to mankind. And it is 
what one should think every true Theist would wish for, that God would be 
graciously pleased to make a discovery of himself, and of his own glorious 
perfections, which may direct and assist men in forming just and worthy 
notions of them, especially of what it most nearly concerneth us to know, his 
moral attributes. 

And as to the knowledge and belief of his governing providence, in this 


also the Heathens were greatly deficient. He observes, speaking of some of 


the philosophers who acknowledged the monad, or first unity, that ‘“ they 
reduced him in some sort to a non-entity, an abstract or notional being, and 
banished him almost entirely out of the system of his works.”’t Tacitus, 
having represented it as uncertain, whether human affairs were governed by 
fate and immutable necessity, or by chance, observes, that the wisest of the 
ancients were of different sentiments about it; and that many had this opinion 
deeply fixed in their minds, that neither our beginning, nor our end, nor men 
at all, were minded by the gods. 


Mihi hec ac talia audienti in incerto judicium est, fatone res humane, et 
necessitate immutabili, an forte volvantur ; quippe sapientissimos veterum, 
quique eorum sectam emulantur, diversos reperies, at multis insitam 
opinionem non initia nostra, non finem, non denique homines diis cure.— 
Tacrt. Annal. lib. vi. | 


Some, like our author, who pretended to own a general, denied a particular 
providence which extends to the individuals of the human race, and under 
pretence of high thoughts of the Divine Majesty, were for secluding him from 
any concern with human actions or affairs. This then is another matter of 
great importance, in which an extraordinary revelation from God would be 
of signal use. For if he should condescend by any well-attested revelation 
to assure men of his concern even for the individuals of mankind, to declare 
his kind and gracious intentions towards them, and his cognizance of their 
actions, and the events that relate to them, this would greatly contribute to 
remove their doubts, and would lay the foundation for an ingenuous confi- 
dence, an entire resignation, a cheerful hope, and steady dependence. 

It appears, from these short hints, of how great advantage a well-attested 
revelation from God might be for instructing us in the certain knowledge of 
God, of his attributes, and his providence ; things of the highest moment in 
religion, and on which the duty and happiness of mankind in a great 
measure depend. 

2. Another thing that it is proper to observe here is, that a divine reve- 
lation is very needful to teach men not only to know and acknowledge the 
one True God, his attributes, and providence, but to instruct them how to 
worship him in an acceptable manner. Dr. Clarke had urged, that ‘‘ bare 
reason cannot discover in what manner, and with what kind of service God 
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will be worshipped.” Lord Bolingbroke takes notice of this, and in answer 
to it observes, that ‘‘ bare reason cannot discover how any external service 
that man can pay, should be acceptable to the Supreme and All-perfect 
Being.” He acknowledges, that an inward adoration, a gratitude to God for 
his benefits, and resignation to his providence, is necessary ;* and that the law 
of nature teaches us ‘‘ to worship God in spirit and in truth, that is, inward] 

and sincerely.’’+ He seems to confine the worship required in the law of 
nature to inward worship, the devotion of the heart. But if it be necessary 
that men should worship the Supreme Being inwardly, it seems highly proper 
that there should be some outward acts of religious homage, openly expressive 
of that inward adoration, reverence, and gratitude. Without some such 
external acts of worship, men cannot join in social acts of devotion, or in 
rendering to God public worship, without which scarcely any appearance of 
religion can be maintained in the world. It isthe voice of nature and reason, 
in which all mankind have generally agreed, that there should be external as 
well as internal worship rendered to God, and that there should be sacred 
rites appointed for the better regulating and ordering that external worship. 
Accordingly he owns, that the best and wisest of the Heathens approved the 
political institutions of an external service, as far as they helped to keep up a 
lively sense of these duties in the minds of men, and to promote the practice 
of them ;’’t and he had declared before, that ‘‘ there may be laws and institu- 


_ tions relating to such outward rites and observances, which may be proper 


and even necessary means to promote the observation of those duties.” But 
he will not allow that ‘‘ any such laws can be divine ordinances ; they can only 
pass for human institutions.”’§ But I cannotsee upon what foundation it can 
be pretended, that God cannot institute ordinances relating to the external 


rites of divine worship, when it is owned, that such ordinances may be 


instituted by men, and may be useful to keep up a lively sense of the great 
duties of religion in the minds of men, and to promote the observation and 
practice of them. It is undeniably manifest, from the experience and observa- 
tion of all ages, that there is nothing in which men have been more apt to 
err, than in what regards the external rites of religious worship, and that 


_ when left merely to human imagination and invention, these things have often 


hindered, instead of promoting, the main ends of all religion ; this shows how 
needful it was that God should himself institute that external religious service, 
whichis so necessary, and in which yet mankind have been so prone to fall into 
the errors and extravagances of superstition. Our author himself takes 
notice of ‘‘ the numberless ridiculous and cruel rites of Paganism, which were 
held necessary to obtain the favour, and avert the anger, of Heaven.”’|| And 
surely there could not be a more proper and effectual preservative against 
these absurd superstitions, than for God to institute the external rites of his 
own worship, and for men to keep close to his institutions. This was cer- 
tainly one valuable end for which we may suppose it proper that God should 
extraordinarily interpose to reveal his will to mankind, viz., for directing them 


in the external worship he would have rendered to him, that it might be 


regulated in such a manner, as to be a fit means of promoting inward worship, 
and answering the main ends of religion. 

3. Another thing of great importance to mankind to know, and in 
which a revelation from God is very needful, and of signal use, is moral 
duty taken in its just extent. Lord Bolingbroke himself represents it as 
taking in our duty towards God and man, according to the different rela- 
tions in which we stand to both.{ To which may be added, the duties and 
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virtues which relate to self-government, and the conducting and regulating 
our own appetites and passions. Now the only way we have of being full 
instructed and directed in the knowledge and practice of our duty, if all 
regard to extraordinary divine revelation be thrown out of the case, 1s either 
for every man to collect the whole of his duty for himself, merely by the 
force of his own reason and observation, or to follow the instructions and 
directions of philosophers and moralists, or the institutions of civil laws. 

As to the first, there are many passages in our author’s writings, that 
represent the law of nature in its whole extent, as so clear and obvious to 
the meanest understanding, that man cannot be mistaken in it. He fre- 
quently talks as if every man was able, without any instruction, by considering 
the works of God, and the constitution of the human system, to furnish out 
a scheme of natural religion for himself, including the main principles and 
duties of the law of nature. But this pretence is so contrary to matter of 
fact, and to the experience and observation of all ages, and has been so 
often exposed, that I need not take any further pains, besides the hints. 
given in my former letter, to show the absurdity of it, especially as I had 
occasion to consider it at large in the answer to Tindal. 

The bulk of mankind therefore must be sent for the knowledge of their 
duty, either to the instructions of their teachers and wise men, or to the 
institutions of civil laws. 

As to the former, if by teachers be meant the heathen priests, as distin- 
guished from the philosophers (though our author says, that in the earliest 
ages they were the same), | believe those of his sentiments will easily allow, 
that they were not very proper to instruct mankind in the right knowledge 
of religion, and in the true doctrine of morals. But with regard to the 
philosophers, though he represents them as vendors of false wares, and fre- 
quently spends whole pages in invectives ugainst them, yet when he has a 
mind to show that there was no need of a divine revelation, he thinks fit to 
represent them as very proper and sufficient guides and instructors to man- 
kind. Dr. Clarke, in his Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion, had 
offered several considerations to prove they were not so. Lord Bolingbroke 
endeavours to take off the force of his observations, especially in the twenty- 
third, twenty-filth, and twenty-sixth of his Fragments and Essays. And 
whereas that learned writer had asserted, that ‘‘the heathen philosophers 
were never able to prove clearly and distinctly enough to persons of all 
capacities the obligations of virtue, and the will of God in matters of mo- 
rality; and that they were not able to frame to themselves any complete, 
and regular, and consistent scheme or system of things;” in opposition to 
this, his lordship affirms, that ‘‘ there is no one moral virtue, which has 
not been taught, explained, and proved, by the heathen philosophers, both 
occasionally and purposely ; that they all agreed, that the practice of virtue 
was of necessary and indispensable obligation, and that the happiness of 
mankind depended upon it, in general, and in particular; and that they 
all agreed also what was virtue, and what was vice.”* And he again in- 
sisteth upon it, that ‘‘ there is no one moral precept in the whole Gospel, 
which was not taught by the philosophers. And that this is strongly and 
largely exemplified by Huetius, in the third book of his Alnetane Questiones.” 
And he blames Dr. Clarke for concealing it.+ 

There are two observations which I shall make upon what his lordship 
hath here offered. 

The first is this; that if it were true, that there is no moral precept en- 
joined in the Gospel, but what may be found in the writings of some one or 
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other of the heathen philosophers, this would not be sufficient to enforce 
those duties upon mankind, or to convince them of their obligations to per- 
form them. When so many of the philosophers wrote upon moral subjects, 
it may be supposed, that one or other of them might, by a happy con- 
jecture, light upon some of the most sublime precepts of the Gospel-morality. 
But what was it to mankind what a particular philosopher, or even sect 
of philosophers, maintained or taught in their schools? They were not the 
public teachers of religion; and was it likely that their refined speculations, 
unenforced by any authority, and contradicted by others among themselves, 
should have any great influence upon mankind, and be regarded by them as 
divine laws, especially with regard to matters in which the gratification 
of their appetites and passions was concerned, and their own prevailing 
inclinations were to be restrained or governed? They might, after hearing 
the reasonings of the philosophers, think they were not obliged to govern 
themselves by their dictates, however plausible, and seemingly rational. 
Whereas a divine revelation, clearly ascertaining and determining their duty 
in plain and express propositions, would carry far stronger conviction, and, 
when received and believed, would leave no room to doubt of their obligation. 
And he himself seems to acknowledge the usefulness of the Christain reve- 
lation to enforce the practice of morality by a superior authority.* 

My second reflection is this; that what this writer assumes as true, is 
evidently false, viz., that the philosophers taught the whole of our duty in 
the same extent as it is taught in the Gospel. Moral duty, by his own 
account of it, comprehendeth the duty we owe to God as well as to our 
fellow-creatures. As to the social and civil duties, on which the peace and order 
of political societies immediately depend, these were generally acknowledged 
by the several sects of philosophers; though the regard that was paid by the 
people to those duties, was more the effect of civil laws, than of the doc- 
trines and dictates of the philosophers. But as to that part of our duty 
which relates to God, with what face or consistency can it be pretended, 
that this was taught by the philosophers in the same extent that it is in the 
Gospel? Our author makes the adoration of the one True God, and of him 
only, to be a fundamental obligation of the law of nature, and idolatary to 
be forbidden in that law. And certain it is, that the most celebrated phi- 
losophers, instead of instructing the people aright in this important part of 
their duty, fell in themselves with the common superstition and idolatry, 
and directed men to conform in their religious worship to the rites and laws 
of their several countries; by which Polytheism was established, and the 
public worship was directed to a multiplicity of deities. 

And as to that part of duty which relateth to the government of the 
appetites and passions, it is evident the philosophers were far from being 
agreed what was virtue, and what was vice. Some were for giving much 
greater indulgence than others to the fleshly, sensual appetites and passions; 
and even the unnatural sin which was not only permitted, but recommended, 
by some of them who were of great name. 

He affirms, that ‘“‘of a moral kind there were, properly speaking, no 
disputes among philosophers. They were disputes about insignificant spe- 
culations, and no more. For, the morality of Zeno, and of Epicurus, re- 
duced to practice, were the same.” + Asif it werea trifling dispute, whether 
the. world was formed by a most wise, benign, and powerful Cause and 
Author, or by a fortuitous jumble of atoms. Whether the world and man- 
kind are governed by a most wise and righteous providence, or whether 
there is no providence of God at all with regard to human affairs. _ It is evi- 
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dent, that submission to God, dependence upon his providence, gratitude 
for his benefits, and resignation to his will, concerning which some of the 
Stoics said excellent things, could make no part of the morality of Epicurus. 
Thus were the philosophers divided in the most important points of religion, 
and consequently in the duties resulting from it. 

But what the philosophers were not qualified to do, was perhaps effected 
by the legislators, and the institutions of civil.laws. This is what our au- 
thor seems to lay the principal stress upon. He observes, that “‘ some few 
particular men may discover, explain, and press upon others the moral obli- 
gations that are incumbent upon all; and our moral state will be little im- 
proved by it. But that for this purpose governments have been instituted, 
laws have been made, customs established, and men have been deterred 
from immorality, by various punishments which human justice inflicts.””* 
Where he supposes human governments and laws to be the only effectual 
means for the security and improvement of virtue. But it is manifest, that, 
as I had occasion to observe before, the civil laws of any community are 
very imperfect measures of virtue, or moral obligation. A man may obey 
those laws, and yet be far from being truly virtuous ; he may not be ob- 
noxious to the penalties of those laws, and yet be a very vicious and bad 
man. Some of the most worthy and excellent affections and dispositions 
are unrewarded by those laws; and some of the worst affections unpunished. 
The heart, the proper seat of virtue and vice, is not within the cognizance 
of civil laws, or human governments. And what farther shows, that civil 
laws and customs are not to be depended upon for direction in matters of 
morality is, that it has often happened, that those laws and customs have 
been contrary to the rules of real religion and virtue. This writer, indeed, 
has taken upon him to assert, that ‘‘ whatever violations of the law of na- 
ture may have been committed by particular men, yet none that were 
deemed to be such, and perhaps few that might be called strictly such, have 
been enacted into laws, or have grown up into established customs.”’+ And 
that ‘‘the tables of the natural law, which are hung up in the works of 
God, are obvious to the sight of all men; and, therefore, no political society 
ever formed a system of laws in direct and avowed contradiction to them.”’f 
But though no legislators ever declared in plain terms, that the laws they 
enacted were contrary to the law of nature, which it were absurd to suppose, 
yet that many laws have been enacted, which were really contrary to that 
law, is both undeniably evident from many well known instances of such 
laws ; and is what he himself is obliged to acknowledge. He observes, that 
‘“‘ the law of nature has been blended with many absurd and contradictory 
laws in all ages and countries, as well as with customs, which, if they arose 
independent on laws, have obtained the force of laws.’’§ And that “‘ errors 
about the law of nature, and contradictions to it, abound, and have always 
abounded, in the laws and customs of society.”’|| 

Laying all these things together, it is manifest, that men stood in great 
need of a divine revelation, to give them a clear and certain direction con- 
cerning moral duty taken in its just extent. The laws of nature, according 
to our author, are general, and men have been always very prone to make 
wrong deductions from them. And, therefore, if God should be pleased in 
a way of extraordinary revelation, to give a system of laws to mankind, 
plainly pointing out the particulars of their duty, and determining it by his 
own divine authority, whereby even the vulgar part of mankind might be 
certainly assured of their duty in the most important instances, and what it 
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is that God requireth of them; this would both give them the best direc- 
tion, and would, where really believed and received, have an influence in 
binding their moral obligations upon them, which could not be expected, 
either from the dictates of philosophers, or the force of human laws. And, 
accordingly, some of the wisest lawgivers of antiquity, in order to give to 
their laws greater authority on the minds of men, endeavoured to make 
them pass upon the people for divine. And this writer himself declares, 
that ‘‘ nothing may seem in speculation so proper to enforce moral obliga- 
tion, as a true revelation, or a revelation believed to be true.’’* Mr. Locke, 
in his Reasonableness of Christianity, hath fully considered this matter ; 
where he hath shown the insufficiency of human reason, unassisted by re- 
velation, in its great and proper business of morality. His lordship has 
taken some notice of this. But the account he is pleased to give of Mr. 
Locke’s argument, is so poor and trifling, that though it be as fine a piece 
of reasoning as can be met with on this subject, it is hard to know it in his 
representation of it. This any man will be convinced of, that compares it 
as it stands in Mr. Locke’s works, vol. II: p. 573, et seg. Edit. fol. 1740, 
with what Lord Bolingbroke hath offered upon it, vol. IV. p. 295, 296. 

4. It is a point of great importance to mankind to be instructed to 
form right notions of happiness, or wherein their chief good, and the proper 
felicity of the human nature, doth consist. His lordship hath taken notice 
of what Dr. Clarke had observed, that, according to Varro, ‘‘ there were no 
less than two hundred and fourscore different opinions about what was the 
_ chief good, or final happiness of man.’’ He says, ‘‘ that there were so many, 
maybe doubted; but that they must have been extremely various, is certain. 
The swmmum bonum, or supreme good of man, as it was understood and 
- taught by the Heathen philosophers, was a subject wherein every man had 
a right to pronounce for himself. These disputes were, therefore, very 
trifling.”+ But certainly, if there be an inquiry of the utmost importance 
to mankind, it is that about the chief good. For to be wrong in this, will 
lead a man wrong in his whole course; since his chief good must be his 
principal, governing end. His lordship is for leaving every man to judge of 
this for himself, and that no man has a right to judge for another. And 
since he makes happiness to be what every man must pursue by the law and 
dictates of nature, and that the morality of actions, and the proper ground 
of their obligation ‘‘ consist in this, that they are the means of acquiring 
happiness agreeable to our nature ;”{ if men fix a wrong happiness to them- 
selves, it will put them upon improper measures, and give a wrong direction 
to their moral conduct. And certain it it, that there is nothing in which 
men are more apt to be mistaken, and to form wrong judgments, than this. 
This author makes a distinction between pleasure and happiness ; and ob- 
serves, that instinct and appetite lead to the former, and reason to the latter. 
But he owns, that most men are apt to confound these. And he himself 
defines happiness to be a continued, permanent series of agreeable sensations 
or pleasures.§ And must every man be left to himself, without any farther 
direction, to judge of his duty and happiness, from what he thinks will pro- 
duce in him a series of the most agreeable sensations and pleasures ; and 
that, abstracting (for so our author would have it), from all consideration of 
another life, and a future account? If the passions be brought into the 
consultation, and they will be apt to force themselves in, and claim being 
heard, the judgment that is formed is likely to be very unequal and un- 
certain; especially considering the influence they have, by his own ac- 
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count, in bringing over reason to pronounce on their side, or at least to 
come to a kind of composition with them. It must needs, therefore, be a 
mighty advantage to have this determined for us by a divine authority ; and 
nothing could be more worthy of the divine wisdom and goodness, than to 
grant an extraordinary revelation for instructing men in what relates to the 
true happiness and perfection of their nature, and directing them in the way 
that leads to it. 

5. Another thing, which it highly concerneth men to be well informed 
of, relateth to the terms of their acceptance with God, and the means of re- 
conciliation when they have offended him; and this is a very proper subject 
for a divine revelation. Dr. Clarke had urged this in his Evidences of Na- 
tural and Revealed Religion.* But his lordship, who hath undertaken to 
answer him, thinks this to be of small consequence, and scarcely worth in- 
quiring about. He pronounces, that ‘‘ neither reason nor experience will 
lead us to inquire, what propitiation God will accept, nor in what manner a 
reconciliation between the Supreme Being, and this worm, man, is to be 
made.”’+ Indeed, upon his scheme, it would be to little purpose to make 
such an inquiry, since he would have us believe that God doth not concern 
himself at all about the individuals of the human race, nor taketh any notice 
of their actions, so as to be pleased or displeased with them, or to reward 
or punish them, on the account of those actions. I shall not repeat what 
hath been already offered to show that this scheme is contrary to reason, 
and if pursued to its genuine consequences would be subversive of all virtue 
and good order in the world. At present, I shall only farther observe, that 
if men are reasonable creatures, moral agents, and if God hath given them 
a law, as this writer sometimes not only allows, but asserts, and which must 
be acknowledged, if the law of nature be God’s law, then they must cer- 
tainly be under indispensible obligations to obey that law ; nor can it con- 
sistently be supposed, that the great Governor of the world is perfectly in- 
different, whether his reasonable creatures obey his law or not. A trans- 
gression of that law, which is the will of God, must certainly have a mon- 
strous malignity in it, as it as an offence committed by his reasonable crea- 
tures, and the subjects of his moral government, against the majesty and 
authority, as well as goodness, of the supreme, universal Lord and Sovereign 
of the universe. And how can such creatures as we are, pretend positively 
to pronounce what punishment sin deserves, or how far it may seem fit to 
God in his governing wisdom and righteousness to punish his offending 
creatures, or upon what terms he will pardon their transgressions, and 
restore them to his grace and favour, or how far that pardon is to extend ? 
These are things which manifestly depend upon what seemeth most fit to 
his infinite wisdom, and concerning which we could not presume to form 
a certain judgment, if he should not declare his will concerning it. 

As to what our author adds, that ‘‘ repentance, as it implies amendment, 
is one of the doctrines of natural religion; and he does not so much as sus- 
pect, that any farther revelation is necessary to establish it;’’ it will be 
easily owned, that repentance and amendment are necessary when we have 
sinned against God; and that this is a doctrine of natural religion: but 
that this alone is sufficient to avert the penalty we had incurred by disobe- 
dience, natural reason cannot assure us. It is certain, that to establish this 
rule in human governments would go a great way to dissolve all order and 
government. And who can undertake to atirm, that in the divine govern- 
ment it must be an established rule, that as often as ever sinners repent, 
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they rust not only be freed from the punishment they had incurred, but be 
received to the divine favour, and their imperfect obedience rewarded, as if 
they had not offended, without any farther expedient to secure and vindicate 
the authority of his laws? It is evident, that in the natural course of things, 
as ordered by divine providence, repentance and amendment do not avert 
many of those evils which may be regarded as the punishments of men’s 
crimes. They often labour under evils brought upon them by those vices of 
which they have heartily repented, and feel the penal effects of their evil 
courses, even after they have forsaken them. And since, by this constitu- 
tion, the Author of nature hath declared, that repentance alone shall not 
free men in all cases from punishment, who can take upon him to determine, 
that our great offended Sovereign, the most wise and righteous Lord and 
Governor of the world, may not judge something farther necessary to show 
his displeasure against sin, and to vindicate the majesty of his government, 
and the authority of his laws? And, accordingly, the natural sense of man- 
kind hath generally led them to be anxiously solicitous, when they were 
sensible of their having offended God, to use some means to avert the divine 
displeasure. Their fears have given occasion to much superstition, and 
many expedients have been devised, which have been generally of such a 
kind, as to show how improper judges men are of those things, if left to 
themselves. A divine revelation would undoubtedly give the best and 
surest direction in matters of this nature, and the fullest satisfaction to the 
mind. It properly belongeth to God to determine upon what terms he will 
be propitiated to guilty creatures, how far his forgiveness shall extend, and 
what graces and favours he shall think fit to confer upon them. 

The last thing I shall mention, as what shows the great need of divine 
revelation, relates to the rewards and punishments of a future state. That 
this is a doctrine of vast importance to mankind, for engaging them to 
virtue, and restraining their vices, appears from this writer’s own express 
acknowledgments. Several passages were produced to this purpose in my 
ninth letter. At the same time he hath endeavoured to show, that we have 
no assurance of it by human reason, but that it rather leadeth us to believe 
the contrary. And yet he does not pretend absolutely to affirm, that it is 
- evident to reason, there is no such state at‘all : since, therefore, it is of great 

importance to mankind to believe a state of future retributions, and yet we 
have not sufficient assurance of it by human, unassisted reason, it must cer- 
tainly be a proper subject of divine revelation. Some of the Deists, indeed, 
have in this case thought proper to take a different method. In order to 
avoid the argument brought from hence to show the necessity or the advan- 
tage of an extraordinary revelation, they have pretended, that the doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul, and a future state, is so evident to the natural 
reason of mankind, and hath been so generally believed in all ages and 
nations, that there was no need of a revelation to assure men of it. But 
Lord Bolingbroke hath precluded himself from this way of arguing, since 
he hath taken pains to prove, that this doctrine is not founded in reason. 
And though he sometimes declares it to have been urged and recommended 
by the wisest men among the ancients, he represents it as if it was what they 
regarded rather as a useful doctrine than a true one, and as if they did not 
really believe it themselves, though they thought it necessary that the people 
should believe it. He affirms, that ‘‘ the greatest part of the philosophers 
did their utmost to establish the belief of rewards and punishments in a 
future life, that they might allure to virtue, and deter from vice, more effec- 
tually.”* Yet afterwards he tells us, that ‘‘ the most zealous asserters of 
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a Supreme Being, and warmest defenders of his providence, and they who 
were the most persuaded of the necessity of religion to preserve government, 
either rejected the doctrine of a future state, or they admitted it by halves, 
2.€., they did not admit future punishments :” and that ‘‘ this doctrine was 
never firmly enough established in the philosophical, whatever it was in the 
vulgar creed.”’ Yea, he asserts, that ‘‘ it was not only problematical] in the 
opinions of theistical philosophers, but it seems in several instances to have 
little hold on vulgar opinion.’”’ As he endeavours to show by a remarkable 
quotation from Cicero’s, Orat. pro A. Cluentio, which he seems well pleased 
with, and refers to more than once.* 

The truth is, it would be equally wrong to affirm, that all the philosophers 
believed it, and that none of them did so. It is wrong on the one hand to 
pretend, as Lord Bolingbroke has done, that there is no foundation for it in 
reason; or, on the other, that it is so clear and demonstrable from human 
reason, that there was no need of a divine revelation farther to confirm and 
enforce it. The arguments for a future state in general, especially those of 
a moral kind, are of great weight; but yet there are several things to be 
opposed to them, which diminish the evidence, and will minister ground of 
suspicion and doubt, if considered merely on the foot of natural reason. 
And as to the nature, greatness, and duration, of those future rewards and 
punishments, it is evident, that unassisted reason can give us no information 
concerning it which can be depended upon. We stand in great need, there- 
fore, of an extraordinary revelation to assure us of that invisible state. This 
plainly follows from what his lordship hath advanced. He represents ‘‘ the 
rewards and punishments of a future state as the great bands that attach 
men to revealed religion :”’ and introduces his plain man as saying, that “ it 
would be for the interest of these, and several other doctrines, to let them 
rest on the authority of revelation.’’+ And he directly declares, ‘‘ that this 
doctrine must stand on the bottom of revelation, or on none. On this 
bottom it would do some good most certainly, and’it could do no hurt.’’} 

The several considerations which have been offered may suffice to show 
the need the world stood in of an extraordinary revelation. And that, 
therefore, it may be reasonably concluded, from the wisdom and goodness 
of God, that mankind have not been universally, and at all times, left with- 
out the assistance of sucha revelation. It is particularly probable, from 
the circumstances of men in the first ages of the world, that they were not 
left altogether destitute of means that seemed so necessary to furnish them 
with a right knowledge of God, and of their duty. This writer himself ob- 
serves in a passage cited above, that ‘‘ a consequence of the surprise, inex- 
perience, and ignorance, of the first men, must have been much doubt and 
uncertainty concerning the first Cause.’’ And that ‘ to prove the unity of 
the first Cause, required more observation, and deeper reflection, than the 
first men could make.’’§ And after having observed, that ‘“‘ the precepts of 
the law of nature are general, and that reason must be employed to make 
proper and necessary deductions from those precepts, and to apply them in 
every case that concerns our duty to God and man,” he adds, that ‘‘ human 
reason being at best fallible, and having been little informed by experience 
in the early ages, a multitude of false deductions and wrong applications 
could not fail to be made.’’|| It is, therefore, highly probable, from the 
goodness of God, and the necessities of mankind, that he would graciously 
interpose to make some discoveries of himself, and of his will, in the earliest 
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ages, to the first parents and ancestors of the human race, to be by them 
communicated to their offspring, for instructing them in the main important 
principles of all religion, and directing them in the principal articles of moral 
duty. And as this may be plainly gathered from the accounts given us in 
Scripture, so there are several facts in the history of mankind that almost 
necessarily lead us to such a supposition. To this may principally be 
ascribed the general belief of some of the main principles of religion, which 
obtained before men had made any considerable improvements in philosophy, 
or the art of reasoning; particularly relating to the creation of the world, 
the immortality of the soul, and a future state, which were generally re- 
ceived even among the most illiterate and barbarous nations, and were pro- 
bably derived from a tradition transmitted from the first ages, and originally 
owing to divine revelation. And accordingly it has been almost universally 
believed among mankind, that divine revelations have been communicated . 
which belief may be probably ascribed to traditional accounts of such reve- 
lations, as well as to the natural sense men have generally had of their need 
of such assistances. There has been no such thing as mere natural religion, 
abstracting from all divine revelation, professed in any age, or in any nation 
of the world. Lord Bolingbroke, in his inquiries this way, is forced to have 
recourse to China, and to the fabulous ages of their history, answering pretty 
much to the golden age of the poets, when he supposes they were governed 
by mere natural religion.* But of this he produceth no proofs. And if the 
ages there referred to, relate, as they probably do, to the early patriarchal 
times, the original revelation might have been preserved in some degree of 
purity, though in process of time it became greatly corrupted there, as well 
as in other nations. 

It adds a great weight to all that has been observed, that the greatest 
men of antiquity seem to to have been sensible, that bare reason alone was 
not sufficient to enforce doctrines and laws with a proper force upon man- 
kind, without a divine authority and revelation. Our author observes, that 
“the most celebrated philosophers and law-givers did enforce their doctrines 
_ and laws by divine authority, and call in a higher principle to the assistance 
of philosophy and bare reason.”’ He instances in “ Zoroaster, Hostanes, 
the Magi, Minos, Pythagoras, Numa, &c., and all those who founded or 
formed religions and commonwealths; who made these pretensions, and 
passed for persons divinely inspired and commissioned.”+ This shows that 
they built upon a principle deeply laid in the human nature, concerning the 
need we stand in of a divine authority and revelation, and which was pro- 
bably strengthened by some remains of ancient traditions relating to such 
revelations. But as those philosophers and law-givers he speaks of produced 
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no proper and authentic credentials, it could not be expected to have a very 
lasting and extensive effect; and yet the very pretences to it gave their laws — 
and institutions a force, which otherwise they would not have had. But as — 
the several sects of philosophers, in subsequent ages, among the Greeks and 
Romans, only stood on the foot of their own reasonings, and could not pretend 
to a divine authority, this very much hindered the effect of their instructions. 
And indeed the best and wisest among them confessed their sense of the 
want of a divine revelation, and hoped for something of that nature. This 
is what Dr. Clarke has shown by express testimonies; nor does Lord Bol- 
ingbroke deny it. He says, “‘it must be admitted, that Plato insinuates in 
many places the want, or the necessity of a divine revelation, to discover 
the external service God requires, and the expiation for sin, and to give 
stronger assurances of the rewards and punishments that await men in 
another world.”* But he thinks it absurd and trifling to bring the opinion 
of Socrates, Plato, and other philosophers, concerning their want of ‘divine 
revelation, and their hopes that it would be supplied, as a proof that the 
want was real, and that after it had been long complained of, it was sup- 

lied.”’*+ He attempts to show that their want was not real, as if he 
knew better what they wanted than they themselves did, and were a more 
proper judge of the true state of their case than they were. He repeats 
what he had said before, that there is no moral precept taught in the 
Gospel which they did not teach; and that ‘“‘ the phenomena that discovered — 
to them the existence of God, discovered the divine will in all the extent of 
moral obligation.” { As if it were equally easy to discover the whole extent 
of moral obligation, as to discover the existence of the Deity. He adds, 
that ‘‘they could not know a revealed religion, or any real want of it, 
before the revelation was made.’”’ That they could not be acquainted with 
the revelation before it was given, will be readily granted; but it doth not 
follow, that they could not be sensible of their want of it. He pronounces 
however, that ‘‘ their complaints, and the expectations were founded in 
proud curiosity, and vain presumption.” It was proud, it seems, to be 
sensible of their ignorance, and need of farther instruction; it was pre- 
sumption to hope or to desire any farther illumination in things concerning 
which they were in doubt, and which it was of great importance to them to 
know. He adds, that ‘‘ the knowledge they had, was such as the Author 
of nature had thought sufficient, since he had given them no more.”’ And 
concludes, that ‘* for Dr. Clarke to deduce from.the supposed reasonableness 
of their complaints, the necessity of a farther revelation, is to weigh his own 
opinion and theirs against Providence.”§ But allowing the necessity of 
revelation, there is no just pretence for arraigning the conduct of Divine 
Providence. For, however, needful a revelation is supposed to be for giving 
men full assurance and information concerning things of high importance, 
yet those, to whom that revelation never was made known, shall not be 
accountable for what they never had an opportunity of knowing. Besides, 
our author goes upon the supposition, that the world had been left all along 
without the assistance of divine revelation, and that the Heathens had never 
had an opportunity of knowing more of religion than they actually did 
know. But this isa wrong supposition. God had been pleased to make 
revelations and discoveries of himself, and of his will, from the beginning ; 
which, if they had been duly improved, and carefully transmitted, as the 
importance of them deserved, would have been of vast advantage. Great 
remains of this original religion continued for a long time among the na- 
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tions. And these traditions, together with theirown reason duly improved, 
might have preserved the main principles of religion and morals among them. 


_ And if, through the negligence and corruption of mankind, this true primi- 


tive religion was in a great measure lost and confounded in Polytheism and 
idolatry, no blame could be cast upon divine providence. Nor could the 
wisdom and righteousness of God have been justly arraigned, though no 
more had ever been done for the human race. But supposing, which was 
really the case, that God was graciously pleased, at that time and in 
that manner which seemed fittest to his infinite wisdom, to communicate a 
clearer and fuller discovery and revelation of his will than had been ever 
yet given to mankind of recovering them from the ignorance, idolatry, and 
corruption, into which they were generally fallen; this certainly ought to 
be acknowledged with great thankfulness, as a most signal instance of 
the divine goodness and love to mankind, and concern for human hap- 
piness. 

There is one passage more, which may deserve some notice. Having 
observed, that Bishop Wilkins seems to place the chief distinction of 
human nature not in reason in general, but in religion, the apprehension 
of a Deity, and the expectation of a future state, which no creature be- 
low man doth partake of; he remarks upon it, that ‘‘ they who suppose 
all men incapable to attain a full knowledge of natural religion and theo- 
logy, without revelation, take from us the very essence and form of man, 
according to the bishop, and deny that any of us have that degree of reason 
which is necessary to distinguish our species, and sufficient to lead us to the 
unity of the first intelligent Cause of all things.”* But the bishop, by 
representing man to be a religious creature, only intended to signify, that 
he is uaturally capable of knowing, and being instructed in it, which the 
brutes are not; but it is not to be understood, as if all men had naturally 
an actual knowledge of religion, which is contrary to fact and experience; 
or as if all men were capable of attaining to a full knowledge of it, merely 
by the force of their own reason, without any instruction or assistance at 
all. Man’s being formed a religious creature does not hinder the use and 
necessity of instruction. It is still supposed, that all proper helps and 
assistances are to be taken in. And notwithstanding his natural capacities, 
he would never attain to such a knowledge of religion without the assist- 
ance of divine revelation, as he may attain to by that assistance. These 
things are perfectly consistent; man’s being, in his original design, a religi- 
ous creature, and his standing in need of divine revelation to instruct him 
in religion, and give him a fuller knowledge of it. Revelation supposes 
him a creature capable of religion, and applies to him as such. 

It may not be improper to observe here, that this writer, who leaves no 
method unattempted which he thinks may answer his design, seems sometimes 
to cry up the great efficacy of a true divine revelation, and the mighty effects 
it must have produced, if it had actually been made, with a view to show that 
never was there any revelation really given to mankind. He says, that ‘‘un- 
exceptionable revelations, real miracles, and certain traditions, could never 
prove ineffectual ;”’+ that ‘if the revelations that have been pretended, had not 
been pretended only ; if the same divine wisdom that shows both the 
existence and will of God in his works, had prescribed any particular form of 
worship to mankind, and had inspired the particular application of his general 
laws, the necessary consequence would have been, that the system of 
religion and government would have been uniform through the whole world, 
as well as conformable to nature and reason; and the state of mankind would 
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have arrived at human perfection.”* He proceeds so far as to declare, that 
in a supernatural dispensation, the Divine Omnipotence should have imposed 
it on all mankind, so as necessarily to engage their assent.+ And that it 
must have forced conviction, and taken away even the possibility of doubt.{ 
Can any thing be more unreasonable ? As if revelation could be of no useat 
all, except by an irresistible force it overpowered all men’s understandings 
and wills. But surely, ifGod gives men clear discoveries of his will and their 
duty, this must be acknowledged to be a glorious instance of his wisdom and 
goodness, though he does not absolutely constrain them to assent, which 
would be to take away their free-agency, and to destroy the economy of his 
providence. May we not here apply in the case of revelation, what he him- 
self saith withregard to reason ? ‘‘ It may be truly said, that God, when he 
gave us reason, left us to our free-will, to make a proper or improper use of 
it ; so that we are obliged to our Creator for a certain rule, and sufficient 
means of arriving at happiness, and have none to blame but ourselves when 
we fail of it. It is not reason, but perverse will, that makes men fall short 
of attainable happiness ; and we are self-condemned when we deviate from 
the rule.’”’§ This holds strongly with regard to revelation. God hath been 
graciously pleased to reveal doctrines and laws to makind, of great use and 
advantage for instructing them in the knowledge of religion, and directing 
them in the way to happiness. But when he has done this, and confirmed 
that revelation with sufficient credentials, still he thinks fit, as the wise 
moral Governor, to leave them to their free-will, and the exercise of their 
own moral powers ; and thus deals with them as reasonable creatures, and 
moral agents. If they do not receive, and make a right use of this advan- 
tage, the divine wisdom and goodness is not to be blamed, but their own 
obstinacy and perverseness. 

But though a revelation, if really given, cannot be supposed to come with 
such force as irresistibly to constrain men’s assent ; and though it fail of 
producing all those effects which might be justly expected, andi which it is 
naturally fitted to produce, yet it may be of very great use and benefit to 
mankind. This writer represents the general reformation of men as an 
impossible thing : he observes, that neither human nor divine laws have been 
able to reform the manners of men effectually. Yet he owns, that ‘‘ this is 
so far from making natural or revealed religion, or any means that tend to 
the reformation of mankind, unnecessary, that it makes them all more 
necessary : and that nothing should be neglected that tends to enforce 
moral obligation, and all the doctrines of natural religion : and that nothing 
may seem in speculation so proper to this purpose, as a true revelation, or a 
revelation believed to be true.’’|| And he afterwards says, that ‘‘ if the 
conflict between virtue and vice in the great commonwealth of mankind was 
not maintained by religious and civil institutions, the human state would be 
intolerable.” Those, therefore, must be very ill employed, and can in no 
sense be regarded as the friends and benefactors of mankind, who take pains to 
destroy these institutions, to subvert the main principles of natural and revealed 
religion, and thereby to destroy all the influence it might have on the minds 
of men. Ifthe reformation of mankind be so difficult, notwithstanding all 
the powers of reason, and all the force of the additional light, and powerful 
motives, which revelation furnishes, what could be expected, if all these were 
laid aside, and men were taught to have no regard to them at all ? 

I shall conclude with observing, that Lord Bolingbroke’s scheme, contrary 
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to his own intention, seems to furnish arguments to prove the great useful- 
ness and necessity of divine revelation. He has endeavoured to show, that 
we can have no certainty, if we judge by the phenomena, concerning the 
moral attributes of God, his justice and goodness ; that no argument can be 
brought from reason in proof ofa particular providence, though he does not 
pretend to say it is impossible ; that the immortality ofthe soul, anda future 
state, though useful to be believed, are things which we have no ground 
from reason to believe, and which reason will neither affirm nor deny ; that 
the laws of nature are general, and the particulars of moral duty derived from 
them are very uncertain, and in which men have been always very apt to 
mistake, and make wrong conclusions. Now if it be of high importance, as 
it manifestly is, that men should be assured of the moral attributes of God ; 
that they should believe a particular providence, extending to the individuals 
of the human race, and exercising an inspection over them, and their actions 
and affairs ; that they should believe the immortality of the soul, and a state 
of future rewards and punishments ; and that they should be rightly instructed 
in the particulars of moral duty ; if all these be of unquestionable importance 
to be believed and known by mankind (and yet we can, according to him, 
have no assurance of them by mere natural reason), then there is great need 
of an extraordinary divine revelation to give us a proper certainty in these 
matters ; and a well-attested revelation, assuring us of these things, and 
furnishing us with proper instructions concerning them, ought to be received 
with the highest thankfulness. 


LETTER XXVIII. 


Lord Bolingbroke’s strange representation of the Jewish revelation. His attemptsagainst 
the truth of the Mosaic history. The antiquity, impartiality, and great usefulness of 

_ that history shown. The pretence that Moses was not a contemporary author, and 
that his history is not confirmed by collateral testimony, and that there is no proof that 
the Pentateuch was written by Moses, examined. The Mosaic history and laws not 
forged in the time of the judges, nor in that of the kings, nor after the Babylonish 
captivity. The charge of inconsistencies in the Mosaic accounts considered. The 
grand objection against the Mosaic history drawn from the incredible nature of the facts 
themselves examined at large. The reason and propriety of erecting the Mosaic polity. 
No absurdity in supposing God to have selected the Jews as a peculiar people. The 
great and amazing difference between them and the Heathen nations, asto the acknow- 
ledgment and adoration of the one True God, and him only. The good effects of the 
Jewish constitution, and the valuable ends which were answered by it. It is no just 
ppiechi@n against the truth of the Scriptures that they come to us through the hands of 
the Jews. 


Srr,—Having considered what Lord Bolingbroke hath offered with regard 
to divine revelation in general, I now proceed to examine the objections 
he hath advanced against the Jewish and Christian revelation. Of the 
latter he sometimes speaks with seeming respect and decency; but with 
regard to the former, he sets no bounds to invective and abuse. He here 
allows himself without reserve in all the licentiousness of reproach. Far 
from admitting it to be a true divine revelation, he everywhere represents 
it as the very worst constitution that ever pretended to a divine original, 
and as even worse than Atheism. ; , a 

Besides occasional passages everywhere interspersed in his writings, there 
are some parts of his works, where he sets himself purposely, and at large, 
to expose the Mosaic revelation. This is the principal design of the long 
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letter in the third volume of his works, occasioned by one of Archbishop 
Tillotson’s sermons. As also of the second section of his third essay, in 
the fourth volume, which is On the Rise and Progress of Monotheism. 
And of the fifteenth, twentieth, twenty-first, seventy-third, seventy-fifth of 
his Fragments and Essays, in the fifth volume. 

In considering Lord Bolingbroke’s objections against the Holy Scriptures 
of the Old Testament, and especially against the books of Moses, | shall 
distinctly examine what he hath offered against the truth of the Scripture 
history, and against the divine authority of the sacred writings. This 1s the 
method he himself hath pointed out in the above-mentioned letter, occa- 
sioned by one of Archbishop Tillotson’s sermons. 

I shall begin with considering his objections against the truth of the 
history. But first it will not be improper to make some general observa- 
tions upon the Scripture history, and especially that which is contained in 
the Mosaic writings. 

And first, it deserves our veneration and regard on the account of its 
great antiquity. We have no accounts that can in any degree be depended 
upon, or that have any pretence to be received as authentic records, prior 
to the Mosaic history, or, indeed, till some ages after it was written. But 
though it relateth to the most ancient times, it is observable, that it doth 
not run up the history to a fabulous and incredible antiquity, as the Egyp- 
tians, Chaldeans, and some other nations did. Moses’ account of the time 
of the creation of the world, the general deluge, &c., reduces the age of the 
world within the rules of a moderate computation, perfectly consistent with 
the best accounts we have of the origin of nations, the founding of cities 
and empires, the novelty of arts and sciences, and of the most useful inven- 
tions of human life. All which leads us to assign an age to the world, 
which comports very well with the Mosaic history, but is no way compatible 
with the extravagant antiquities of other eastern nations. 

Another thing, which should greatly recommend the Scripture history to 
our own esteem, is the remarkable simplicity and impartiality of it. It con- 
tains a plain narration of facts, delivered in a simple, unaffected style, with- 
out art or ornament. And never was there any history that discovered a 
more equal and unbiassed regard to truth. Several things are there re- 
corded, which, if the historian had not laid it down as a rule to himself, 
not only not to contradict the truth, but not to conceal or disguise it, 
would not have been mentioned. Of this kind is what our author refers 
to concerning Jacob’s obtaining the birth-right and blessing by a fraud.* 
For though it is plain, from the prophecy that was given forth, before 
the birth of the children, that the blessing was originally designed for 
Jacob the younger, in preference to Esau the elder; yet the method Jacob 
took, by the advice of his mother, Rebekah, to engage his father Isaac 
to pronounce the blessing upon him, had an appearance of art and cir- 
cumvention, which, considering the known jealousy and antipathy between 
the Edomites and the people of Israel, and the occasion it might give 
to the former to insult and reproach the latter, it might be expected an 
Israelitish historian would have endeavoured to conceal. To the same im- 
partial regard to truth it is owing, that Reuben’s incest, and that of Judah 
with his daughter-in-law Tamar, from which descended the principal fa- 
milies of the noble tribe of Judah, are recorded. As is also the cruel 
and perfidious act of Simeon and Levi, the latter Moses’ own ancestor, 
and the curse pronounced upon them by Jacob on the account of it. 
This writer, indeed, who seems determined, at all hazards, and upon every 
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supposition, to find fault with the sacred historians, has endeavoured to 
turn even their impartiality to their disadvantage. Having mentioned 
common sense and common honesty, he says, that ‘‘ the Jews, or the 
penmen of their traditions, had so little of either, that they represent 
sometimes a patriarch like Jacob, and sometimes a saint like David, by 
characters that belong to none but the worst of men.’’* This, according 
to our author’s manner, is highly exaggerated. But I think, nothing can 
be a stronger proof of the most unreasonable prejudice, than to produce 
that as an instance of the want of common sense and common honesty 
in those writings, which in any other writers in the world would be re- 
garded as the highest proof of their honesty, their candour, and impar- 
tiality ; viz., their not taking pains to disguise or conceal the faults of the 
most eminent of their ancestors; especially when it appears, that this is 
not done from a principle of malignity, or to detract from their merits, 
since their good actions, and the worthy parts of their character are also 
impartially represented, but merely from a regard to truth, and from an 
unaffected simplicity, which everywhere appear in their writings, in a 
manner scarcely to be paralleled in any other historians, and which derive 
a mighty credit to all their narrations. But what above all shows the 
impartiality of Moses, and of the other sacred historians of the Old Tes- 
tament, is their relating without disguise, not only the faults of their great 
men, but the frequent revolts and infidelities of the Israelites, and the 
punishments which befell them on that account. Lord Bolingbroke has 
indeed discovered what no man but himself would have been apt to sus- 
pect, that even this was intended to flatter their pride and vanity ; ‘‘ be- 
cause though they are represented as rebellious children, yet still as fa- 
vourite children; notwithstanding all their revolts, God’s predilection for 
this chosen people still subsists. And he renews his promises to them of 
future glory and triumph—a Messiah, a kingdom that should destroy all 
others, and last eternally.”’+ As to the kingdom of the Messiah, which 
he here refers to as promised to the Jews, it was to be of a spiritual 
nature, and was not to be confined to the people of Israel alone, but to 
be of general benefit to mankind. And even the rejecting of that Messiah 
by the body of their nation, and the punishments and desolations to which 
this should expose them, were foretold. And it was certainly a most ex- 
traordinary expedient to flatter the vanity of a people, to represent them 
as having carried it most ungratefully towards God for all his benefits, 
and though not absolutely and finally rejected, yet as having frequently 
drawn upon themselves the most signal effects of the divine displeasure. 
If the view of the sacred historians had been to flatter the pride and pre- 
sumption of that people, surely they might have represented them as the 
objects of the divine favour, without giving such an account of their con- 
duct ; from which their enemies have taken occasion bitterly to reproach 
them, as the most ungrateful and obstinate race of men that ever ap-. 
peared upon earth. Nothing could have induced them to record facts 
which seemed to give such a disadvantageous idea of their nation, but 
an honest and impartial regard to truth, rarely to be found in other 
historians. 

But that which especially distinguisheth Moses, and the other sacred 
historians, is the spirit of unaffected piety that everywhere breathes in 
their writings. We may observe throughout a profound veneration for the 
Deity, a zeal for the glory of his great name, a desire of promoting his 
true fear and worship, and the practice of righteousness, and to engage 
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men to a dutiful obedience to his holy and excellent laws. Their history 
was not written merely for political ends and views, or to gratify curiosity, 


re. ee 


but for nobler purposes. The Mosaical history opens with an account of — 


the creation of the world, which, by the author’s own acknowledgment, is an 
article of the highest moment in religion. It gives an account of the for- 
mation of man; of his primitive state, and his fall from that state; of the uni- 
versal deluge, the most remarkable event that ever happened to mankind ; 
of the lives of some of the patriarchs ; and of many most signal acts of pro- 
vidence, upon which depended the erection and establishment of a sacred 
polity, the proper design of which was to engage men to the adoration of 
the one living and True God, the Maker and Governor of the world, and 
of him only, in opposition to all idolatry and Polytheism. The recording 
these things was not only of immediate use to the people among whom they 
were first published, but hath had a great effect in all ages ever since, to 
promote a reverence of the Supreme Being among those who have received 
these sacred writings; and it tended also to prepare the way for the last 
and most perfect revelation of the divine will, that was ever given to man- 
kind. Nothing, therefore, can be more unjust than the censure he hath 
been pleased to pass on a great part of the Mosaic history, that it is fit only 
to amuse children with.* 

Let us now consider the objections he hath advanced against this history. 

And first, he urges that Moses was not a contemporary author. This is 
not true, with respect to a considerable part of the history recorded in the 
‘Pentateuch. Many of the things which are most objected against, espe- 
cially the extraordinary facts done in Egypt, at the Red Sea, at the promul- 
gation of the law at Sinai, and during the sojourning of the Israelites in the 
wilderness, were things to which Moses was not only contemporary, but of 
which he was himself an eye-witness. As to that part of the history which 
is contained in the book of Genesis, and which relateth to events which hap- 
pened before the time of Moses, it cannot be justly objected against on that 
account, except it be laid down as a rule, that no history is to be believed, 
which'was written by an author who was not contemporary to all the facts 
which he relates. But this has never yet been allowed as a maxim in judg- 
ing of the credit of a history; and, if admitted, would discard some of the 
best histories now in the world. Nor does our author himself pretend to 
insist upon it as a general rule; but he wants to know “‘ where Moses got 
his materials, when he wrote the book of Genesis.”” A most unreasonable 
demand at this distance of time. As to the far greater part of that book, 
which relates to the lives of the patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, 
and to the first settlement of the Israelites in Egypt, these are evidentl 
things of which he may be supposed to have had full information. And, 
with regard to the events which happened before the time of Abraham, the 
accounts given of them by Moses are generally very short; consisting for the 
most part of little more than the genealogies of persons and families, inter- 
spersed with a few brief anecdotes, the memory of which was easily preserved. 
The most remarkable event during that period, and of which Moses gives 
the most particular account, was the universal deluge. And this must have 
been then very well known. His not giving into the extravagant antiquities 
of some of the eastern nations, and his not attempting to fill up that period 
with such fabulous, romantic accounts as have been invented since his time, 
among Jews, Christians, and Mahometans, is a strong presumption in his 
favour; and the plainness, simplicity, and impartial love of truth, which, as 
hath been already observed, appear in his history, make it reasonable to 
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believe, that he had the accounts he gives from memorials which he knew 
might be depended upon. What ways they had of transmitting the memory 
of things in those ancient times, we cannot at this distance distinctly explain, 
but that they had several ways of doing this we may be well assured. And 
it has been often observed by learned men, through how few stages the tra- 
dition might run from Adam to Abraham, and from him to Moses, consider- 
ing the long lives of the first men.* The only thing mentioned by this writer, 
as what Moses could not have received by history or tradition, is the circum- 
stantial account given by him of the creation of the world; with regard to 
which he observes, that ‘‘ Adam himself could only have related to him 
some of the circumstances of the sixth day, but nothing that preceded this.” 
It will be easily allowed, that the account of this must have been originally 
owing to extraordinary revelation. And very worthy it was of the Divine 
Wisdom to grant such a revelation to the first parents and ancestors of the 
human race, since it was a matter of great importance to mankind to be 
well acquainted with it; and our author himself owns, that “it leads men 
to acknowledge a Supreme Being, by a proof levelled to the meanest under- 
standing.”’+ And it may be justly concluded, that the account of this was 
transmitted with great care from our first parents, to their descendants, and 
preserved among the most religious of them; which might the better be 
done, if, as is very probable, the observation of the seventh day was ap- 
pointed from the beginning to preserve the memorial of it. So that the 
preservation of this very important tradition may be accounted for, even 
abstracting from Moses’ divine inspiration, which, if in anything tradition had 
become imperfect, might easily enable him to supply the defects of it. 
Another objection, on which his lordship seems to lay a great stress for 
invalidating the authority of the Mosaic history, is, that the principle facts 
are not confirmed by collateral testimony; and by collateral testimony he 
understands the testimony of those who had no common interest of country, 
religion, or profession.{ But such collateral testimony as this is no way 
necessary to the authenticity of history. Many histories are very reason- 
ably believed which have no such collateral testimony to confirm them. 
Such testimony is frequently not to be had, nor could reasonably be expected 
with relation to many of the facts recorded by Moses. As to that part of 
the Mosaic history, which relateth to the times of greatest antiquity, little 
help can be expected from collateral testimony, since there is no history of 
those times now extant so ancient as hisown. And yet there are considerable 
traces of traditon which have been preserved among other nations, concerning 
some of the most remarkable events during that period, as hath been often 
shown by learned men; § especially with relation to that which is the most 


* Mr. Hume makes the great length of men’s lives, as recorded in the Mosaic history, 
to be an objection against it. Essay on Miracles, p.206. But Lord Bolingbroke allows, 
that the lives of men in the first ages of the world were probably much longer than ours. 
Vol. iii. p. 244. 

+ Bolingbroke’s Works, vol. iii. p. 253. t Ibid. p. 281, 282. 

§ His lordship frequently speaks with great contempt of the attempts made by the 
learned to support the history of Moses by collateral testimonies, those of Egyptians, 
Phoenicians, Chaldeans, and even Greeks. See particularly vol. iii. p. 280, 281. Yet he 
says, ‘‘ the man who gives the least credit to the Mosaic history, will agree very readily, 
that these five books contain traditions of a very great antiquity; some of which were pre- 
served and propagated by other nations as well as the Israelites, and by other historians 
as well as Moses. Many of them may be true, though they will not serve as vouchers 
for one another.’ And he farther observes, that ‘‘ three or four ancient neighbouring 
nations, of whom we have some knowledge, seemed to have acommon fund of traditions, 
which they varied according to their different systems of religion, philosophy, and 
policy.” Ibid. p.282. And since he here supsoses, that the nations he refers to had 
different systems of religion and policy, and were evidently neither of the same country, 
nation, nor religion, with the people of Israel, the testimonies they gave to the facts re- 
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extraordinary of them all, the universal deluge. Nor can anything be more 
false and contrary to known fact, than what this writer boldly affirms, that 
‘‘ the tradition of Noah’s deluge is vouched by no other authority than that 
of Moses; and that the memory of that catastrophe was known only to one 
people, and preserved in one corner of the earth.”’* | Not only has there been 
a'general tradition in confirmation of it;”’+ but there are many proofs of it 
ali over the earth, many phenomena which plainly lead us to acknowledge 
that there has been such a deluge, and which cannot otherwise be reason- 
ably accounted for. 

With respect to that part of the history which relateth to the laws given 
to the Israelites, and the extraordinary facts whereby the authority of those 
laws was established; they were not only things of which Moses had certain 
knowledge, and in which he could not be mistaken, but they were of a 
most public nature, and to which the whole nation were witnesses. The facts 
were of such a kind that the accounts of them could not possibly have been 
imposed by Moses at that time upon the people, if they had not been true, 
nor could they have been made to believe that they were done before their 
eyes, if they had not been done. And these facts having been all along 
from that time received by that people, together with the laws in confirma- 
tion of which they were wrought, furnisheth a proof of authenticity to this 
part of the Mosaic history, which can scarcely be paralleled in any other. 

I do not see how the force of this can be avoided, supposing Moses to be 
the author of the Pentateuch. But this is what Lord Bolingbroke thinks 
cannot be proved. He has madea kind of representation after his own way 
of what Mr. Abbadie has offered to this purpose ; and adds, that it would 
be hard to find an example of greater trifling.j But whosoever will take 
pains to examine the argument, not as he is pleased to represent it, but as 
it stands in Mr. Abbadie’s own book, will find how little he has offered that 
can in any degree take off the force of his reasoning. Indeed it is hard to 
know what greater proof can reasonably be desired of Moses’ being the 
author of the Pentateuch, than is given. The whole nation, among whom 
those books have been always received with great veneration, as containing 


corded in the Mosaic writings, may be justly regarded as collateral testimony, even 
according to the account he himself is pleased to give of it; viz. that itis the testimony 
of those who had no common interest of country, religion, or profession. So that aftr 
all his clamours against the Mosaic history for want of. collateral testimony, he himself 
in effect owns, that in several instances at least, and with regard to some of the facts 
there related, collateral testimonies may be produced, which therefore are very properly 
taken notice of by the learned. These testimonies relate to several things in the Mosaic 
account of the creation :—The long lives of the first men; the general deluge, with some 
of the remarkable particulars recorded by Moses relating to it ; the destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah; the excellent character of Abraham, and several particulars in his life, 
and that of Isaac and Jacob; Joseph’s being envied by his brethren, and sold into Egypt ; 
his great advancement there, and wise administration, and preserving Egypt in a time 
of famine; many things relating to Moses himself ; his great wisdom ; his being opposed 
by the Egyptian magicians ; his leading the Israelities out of Egypt, whilst the Egyptians 
who pursued them were compelled to desist ; his bringing them through the deserts of 
Arabia to Mount Sinai; the law given by him as from God, his noble notions of the Deity, 
and prohibiting the representing or worshipping him by any corporeal images; many of 
the peculiarities of that law, different from those of other nations. ‘The reader may see 
most of these things collected by Grotius De Verit. Relig. Christ. lib. i. sect. xiv. I think 
any impartial person will be of opinion, that there is as much collateral testimony as could 
be reasonably expected concerning things of such remote antiquity, and from persons 
who were not of the Jewish nation or religion, and several of whom were professed 
enemies to both. 

* Bolingbroke’s Works, vol. ili. p. 224. 
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the most authentic accounts of their history and their laws, have constantly 
attributed them to Moses. All’those of foreign nations, that have mentioned 
their history or their laws, have always supposed Moses to have been the 
author of them. Never has it been denied till these latter ages, after so 
iong a possession, upon some cavils and exceptions which are really trifling, 
and which have been sufficiently answered. And if all this will not be 
allowed to be a proof, it is impossible that anything of this nature should 
ever be proved. It hath all the proof which the nature of the thing can 
admit of; and it would be unreasonable, by Lord Bolingbroke’s own ac- 
knowledgment, to demand more. ‘‘Common sense,’’ saith he, “‘ requires 
that everything proposed to the understanding, should be accompanied with 
such proof as the nature of it can furnish. He who requires more is guilty 
of absurdity ; he who requires less, of rashness.*”’ 

There is then all the evidence which can be desired in such a case, that 
the books containing the original history and laws given to the people of 
Israel were written by Moses, as the whole nation to whom the history 
belonged, and who were governed by those laws, and received them as the 
rule of their polity, have constantly affirmed. And of this they must be 
allowed to be competent witnesses. His lordship, indeed, with a view to 
show how little the testimony of the Jews is to be depended upon, and how 
easily those laws might be imposed upon them, mentions “ the little time 
that it took to establish the divine authority of the Aleoran among the Arabs, 
a people not more incapable to judge of Mahomet and his book, than we 
may suppose the Israelites to have been to judge of Moses and his book, if 
he left any, whether of law alone, or of history and law both.” + But this 
observation is little to the purpose. The Arabians were sufficient vouchers, 
that the Alcoran was the book left them by Mahomet, containing the reve- 
lations he pretended to have received from heaven., In this they are to be 
credited. So are the Jews, that the books containing the original history 
and laws of their nation were written by Moses. As to the divine authority 
of those laws, this must be tried by other arguments. But however stupid 
we may suppose the Arabians to have been, it would not have been in the 
power of Mahomet to have made them believe, that they themselves had 
heard his laws distinctly delivered with the most amazing solemnity from 
heaven, in the presence of above six hundred thousand men, if there had 
been no such thing; or that he wrought a series of stupendous miracles be- 
fore their eyes, if he had not done so. And accordingly he was too wise to 
put the proof of his own divine mission, or of the authority of his laws, upon 
facts of such a nature, which would have been the most effectual way he 
could have taken to detect and expose his own imposture. But he pre- 
tended to have received communications and revelations from heaven, the 
truth of which depended upon his own credit., The same observation may 
be made concerning those celebrated law-givers of antiquity, who pretended 
to have received their laws from the gods, as Minos, Numa, and others. 
None of them ever put the proof of the divine authority of their laws upon 
public facts of the most miraculous and extraordinary nature, done in the 
presence of all the people, and for the truth of which they appealed to them. 
They pretended to directions from oracles, or to secret communications with 
the deity, of which the people had no proof, and which they received solely 
upon their authority. But Moses put the proof of the divine authority of 
his laws upon sensible facts of the most public nature, and of which the 
whole body of the people, to whom these laws were given, were witnesses. 
Appeals were made to the people, at the time when these laws were delivered, 
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concerning those facts as done in their sight, and which they themselves 
could not possibly deny. The accounts of those facts are so interwoven 
with the laws that they cannot be separated. Some of the principal motives 
to engage the people to an observance of those laws are founded on those 
facts. Many of the laws were peculiarly designed to preserve the remem- 
brance of the facts, and cannot be otherwise accounted for than by sup- 
posing the truth of those facts to which they relate. And this was the 
professed design of the institution of several of their sacred rites, which were 
appointed to be solemnly observed by the whole nation in every age from 
the beginning of their polity, 7. e., from the time when they first received 
these laws, and their constitution was established. There were several public 
monuments which subsisted several ages, to perpetuate the memory of the 
most remarkable of those facts. The people were commanded, as by divine 
authority, frequently to consider those facts, and to take care to transmit 
them to their children. To which it may be added, that in all the remain- 
ing writings published at different times, and in different ages, among that 
nation, whether of an historical, moral, or devotional kind, there is a con- 
stant reference to those facts as of undoubted credit and authority. They 
are repeated on so many different occasions, so often and solemnly appealed 
to, that it appeareth with the utmost evidence which the thing is capable of, 
that these facts have been all along universally known and acknowledged, 
and the remembrance of them constantly kept up among the people. And 
upon the truth and authority of these facts, their peculiar constitution, 
whereby they were so remarkably distinguished from all other nations, was 
plainly founded; nor can it well be conceived, how it could have been 
established among them without those facts. It strengthens all this, when 
it is considered, that scarcely ever was there any people so well fitted by 
their constitution for preserving and transmitting the remembrance of their 
laws and facts, as the people of Israel. Their weekly Sabbath, the obser- 
vation of which was bound upon them in the strictest manner, and which 
was a constant memorial to them of their religion and law: their sabbatical 
years, an institution of the most extraordinary nature, and which furnished a 
visible proof of the divine original and authority of that law, and in which it 
was ordered to be publicly read to the whole nation assembled together at 
their solemn festivals: the exact care that was taken to keep up the distinc- 
tion of tribes, and the genealogies of the several families in their tribes, on 
which their legal right to their inheritances and possessions depended, and 
which they could trace to the time when the first division of the land was 
made, and their constitution established, with which the laws and facts were 
intimately connected : all these things laid them under peculiar obligations, 
and gave them peculiar advantages for preserving the remembrance of their 
law, and the facts done in attestation to it. Taking these considerations 
together, the evidence for the laws and facts is as strong as can reasonably 
be desired for any facts done in past ages. And I am persuaded the evi- 
dence would never have been contested, if it had not been for the pretended 
incredibility of the facts themselves. But before I come to consider this, I 
shall take notice of some other exceptions made by Lord Bolingbroke to 
the credit of this history. 

He mentions it as a suspicious circumstance, that ‘ the priests in Egypt 
and Judea were entrusted with the public records,”’ and that this shows how 
little they are to be depended upon.* And he asks, ‘‘ with what face can 
we suspect the authenticity of the Egyptian accounts by Manetho and others, 
which were compiled and preserved by Egyptian priests, when we received 
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the Old Testament on the faith of Jewish scribes, a most ignorant and lying 
race?’’* But it is a great mistake, or gross misrepresentation to pretend, 
that the Jewish history and sacred writings, particularly those of Moses, 
were in the hands of the priests, or Jewish scribes alone. If, like the Egyp- 
tian laws and records, they had been wrapt up in sacred characters and 
hieroglyphics, which the priests only understood, and of which they alone 
were the authorized guardians and interpreters, and which were carefully 
disguised and concealed from the people, there might be some ground for 
this pretence. But on the contrary their history and laws were put into the 
common language ; the people were commanded to make themselves 
thoroughly acquainted with the laws that were given them, and with the 
history of those facts by which their law was established. It was urged upon 
them in the name of God himself to meditate upon themcontinually, to speak 
of them in their houses, and teach them diligently to their children. They were 
taught to believe that their interest in the favour of God, their public and 
private happiness, depended upon it. No part of their history and laws was 
kept as a secret from the people ; all was open and undisguised. And this was 
so different from the arts of impostors, or of designing politicians, as affords a 
strong presumption, that all was founded on truth and fact. 

Our author is very willing to have it believed, that these writings were 
forged after the time of Moses. And the time he seems to fix upon as the 
likeliest for such a forgery is that of the judges.+ But there is not the least 
foundation for such asupposition. To suppose them to have been forged in the 
time of Joshua, or the elders that immediately succeeded him, is the same 
thing as to suppose them to have been forged in the days of Moses himself. 
It must then have been very well known, whether these were the laws that 
were given by Moses, and whether the facts there referred to as things of 
public notoriety, and known to the whole nation, were really done or not. 
Since great numbers must have been able to contradict or detect them, if 
they had been false. And after the death of Joshua, and the elders that had 
lived in the time of Moses, and seen those mighty acts, who could have had 
authority enough to have imposed those laws and facts upon the people ? 
The deliverance out of Egypt, the sojourning of the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness, the laws and constitutions appointed by Moses in the name of God, the 
extraordinary facts said to have been wrought by him, their introduction into 
Canaan, and the manner of their settlement there, must have been compara- 
tively fresh in their remembrance. It appears by Jephthah’s answer to the 
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j, His lordship is pleased to observe, that ‘‘ the four centuries the Israelites passed 
under their judges, may be well compared to the heroical (by which he understands the 
fabulous) ages of the Greeks.” The reason he gives for this is pretty extraordinary. 
He says, ‘‘ Those of the Greeks were generally bastards of some god or other; and 
those of the Jews were always appointed by God to defend his people, and 
destroy their enemies.” As if the being a bastard of some god or other, and the being 
appointed by God for delivering and defending his people, were of the same significancy, 
and equally absurd and fabulous ; though under such a polity as the Mosaical was, their 
having their judges and deliverers extraordinarily raised and appointed by God, had nothing 
in it but what was perfectly agreeable to the nature of their constitution. And whereas 
he mentions it to the disadvantage of the Jewish history under that period, that we there 
read of Ehud an assassin, and Jephthah a robber, and David a captain of banditti ; it may 
be observed, that this last does not properly belong to the times of the judges, and is only 
thrown in out of his great good-will to the memory of that illustrious prince ; and as tothe 
two former, without entering into a particular consideration of the accounts which are 
given of them, (1) it may justly be affirmed that theseinstances do not afford a shadow of a 
proof that the history is fabulous, and doth not contain a true account of facts. 
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King of the Ammonites, that the people of Israel were, in his time, very well 
acquainted with their own history, and with what had happened to them in 
the time of Moses; Judges xi. 12, &c. The same thing appears from the 
Song of Deborah, chap. v. 4, 5, and from the answer of Gideon, chap. vi. 13. 
And it cannot without great absurdity be supposed, that they could at that 
time have had a body of laws imposed upon them as the laws of Moses, and 
laws by which their nation had been governed ever since his time, though 
they had not known those laws before ; or, that they could have been made 
to believe that the facts referred to in those books were facts of which their 
whole nation had been witnesses, and which they themselves had received 
from their ancestors, and the memory of which had been constantly preserved 
among them, though they had never heard of these facts ; or, that such and 
such sacred rites and ordinances had been instituted, and constantly observed 
and solemnized in their nation, in remembrance of those facts, if till then they 
had been utter strangers to the observance of these rites. And what renders 
this still more improbable is, that during that period there was for the most 
part no general governor who had authority over the whole, as the kings had 
afterwards. The several tribes seem to have been very much in a state of 
independency, and to have had the government within themselves. Few of 
their judges exercised an authority over all the tribes ; nor were any of them 
priests till the time of Eli. In such a state of things, how was it possible to 
have imposed a new body of laws and history upon the whole nation, 
especially laws so different from the laws and customs of all other countries, 
and which enacted the severest penalties against the idolatries to which the 
neighbouring nations were so strongly addicted, and which the Israelites were 
so prone to imitate ? If some of the tribes had received them, what likeli- 
hood is there that all would have done so, or would have regarded them as 
the laws of Moses, and as obligatory on the whole community, when they 
were so contrary to their own inclinations, and had never been imposed upon 
their nation before? Nothing less than such an authority as that which 
Moses claimed in the name of God himself, and which was enforced by such 
illustrious, divine attestations, could have prevailed with them to have sub- 
mitted to those laws, or to have received those facts. To which it may be 
added, that it is manifest from the account given in the book of Judges, 
which is the only account of that time thatwe have to depend upon, that the 
general state of things, during that period, was this :—The people frequently 
fell into a compliance with the idolatrous rites of the neighbourmg countries. 
But when public calamities befell them, and which they regarded as punish- 
ments upon them for their transgressions of their law, they were made sensi- 
ble of their guilt, and again returned to the observation of it, and to the 
adoration of the only True God as there prescribed ; and they were encouraged 
by the great things God had formerly done for their nation, to apply to him 
for deliverance from theiroppressors. So that every thing during that period 
shows, that the law of Moses, and the worship of God, and of him alone, free 
from idolatry and Polytheism, was then the established constitution, which 
they themselves regarded as of divine authority, notwithstanding they too 
often suffered themselves to be seduced into deviations from it. 

After the era of the judges followed that of the kings. King David lived 
very early in that period. And it appeareth with the utmost evidence from 
the history and writings of that great prince, that the law of Moses was then 
had in the highest veneration, as of divine authority ; and that the facts there 
recorded were universally believed and acknowledged. And though some 
of the succeeding kings deviated from that law into the idolatries of the 
neighbouring nations, yet that law never lost its authority ; and the observa- 
tion of it was soon restored. The design of the prophets, of whom there was 
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a succession during that period, was to keep the people close to the 
observance of that law ; and the extraordinary facts by which the authority 
of it was established, were still had in remembrance. And on the credit of 
that law, and of those extraordinary facts, they still looked upon themselves 
to be God’s peculiar people. This writer, indeed, takes upon him to assert, 
that ‘‘ there were times when they had actually no body of law among them, 
particularly in the reign of Josiah, when it had been long lost.”* But there 
is no ground to suppose, that ever there was a time under any of their kings, 
when they had actually no body of law among them, or that the book of the 
law of Moses had been ever entirely lost. This cannot be justly concluded 
from the surprise expressed at Hilkiah the High Priest’s finding the book of 
the law ofthe Lord in the temple, when they repaired it in Josiah’s reign. 
For this is justly supposed to be either the original book of the law, written 
by Moses himself, and ordered to be lodged in a coffer at the side of the ark, 
and which was found when the ark was removed on occasion of the Temple 
and Holy of Holies being repaired ; or, at least, an authentic copy of great 
antiquity and authority kept in the temple, and which might have been 
neglected, or thought to have been lost. But it would be absurd to imagine, 
that there was no copy of the law at all remaining in any private hands, or 
in the hands of any of the priests or prophets. And it may very reasonably 
be conceived, that upon finding an authentic book of the law of such venera- 
ble antiquity, the attention of the king and great men might be more 
thoroughly awakened to the things contained there, and they might make a 
much stronger impression upon them, than they had ever done before, 
even supposing they had read or heard the same things out of some other 
copy of the law of less authority, and which was not so much to be depended 
upon. There is not one word in the account that is given us of this matter of 
what our author mentions concerning the little time the reading of the book 
in the presence of the king took up ; from whence he concludes that it con- 
tained nothing but the Jaw strictly so called, or the recapitulation of it in the 
book of Deuteronomy. Though if that copy had contained no more than the 
book of Deuteronomy, this is a collection not only of the principal laws given 
by Moses, but of the extraordinary and miraculous facts whereby the divine 
authority of the law was attested. As to what he insinuates, that all the 
sacred writings of the Jews were composed after the captivity, and that Esdras 
and his successors compiled the written law,+ I shall not add any thing here 
to what 1 have elsewhere offered to demonstrate the palpable falsehood and 
absurdity of sucha supposition.{ I shall only at present observe, that the 
preserving of the Pentateuch among the Samaritans, between whom, from 
the time of their first settling m that country, and the Jews, there was a 
fixed antipathy and opposition, affordeth a plain proof that the code of the 
Mosaic history and laws was not the invention or composition of Esdras, but 
had been preserved among the Israelites of the ten tribes, in place of whom 
the Samaritans came. And the remarkable conformity there is between the 
Samaritan and Jewish code of the Pentateuch, both in the laws and in 
the facts, gives a signal confirmation of the antiquity and integrity of 
the Mosaic history and laws; and how far the Hebrew code is to be 
depended upon. 

But to proceed to Lord Bolingbroke’s farther objections. In order to 
destroy the credit of the Mosaic history, he hath taken all occasions to change 
it with inconsistencies and contradictions. Thus he tells us, that the Mosaic 
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account is plainly inconsistent with itself, in supposing that the unity of God 
was the original tradition derived from Adam, and yet that it was lost, and 
Polytheism established in its stead in the days of Serug; or, at least, of 
Terah and Abraham, four hundred years after the deluge. He thinks it 
absurd to suppose ‘‘ that the knowledge of the existence of that God who had 
destroyed and restored the world, just before, could be wholly lost in the 
memory of mankind, and his worship entirely forgot, whilst the eye-witnesses 
of the deluge were yet alive.”* The whole force of this objection depends 
upon his own absurd way of stating the case, as if the knowledge of the 
existence of the one True God, were supposed to be then entirely lost and 
forgotten among mankind. True religion, and the true worship of God might 
have been considerably corrupted in that time, and idolatry might have made 
a great progress, though the knowledge of the True God was not entirely lost 
and forgotten among men; as our author himself, when it is for his purpose, 
thinks fit to own. 

With the same view of proving inconsistencies on the Mosaic history, he 
observes, that ‘‘it is repugnant to human nature to suppose, that the 
Israelites should, in the course of so few generations, become confirmed and 
hardened idolaters in Egypt, and should in so short a time not only forget the 
traditions of their fathers, and the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob ; 
but that they should have been as much wedded to idolatry, as the Egyp- 
tians themselves were.’’+ He himself furnisheth an answer to this, when 
he observes, that ‘‘ Polytheism and idolatry have a close connection with 
the ideas and affections of rude and ignorant men.” And that ‘‘ the vulgar 
embrace Polytheism and idolatry very easily, even after the true doctrine of 
a divine unity has been taught and received.”{ It may well be conceived, 
that during their abode in Egypt the Israelites might have contracted a great 
fondness for the Egyptian customs. They might be allured by the power 
and splendor of the Egyptians, to entertain a good opinion of their religion. 
And the extreme misery and distress to which they were reduced by their 
servitude, might lead many of them to question the promises made to Abra- 
ham and their ancestors, and make them more ready to deviate from the 
religion derived to them from their fathers; though there is no reason to 
think they entirely forgot it, but mixed idolatrous rites with it. And even 
after their deliverance from Egypt, the idolatrous habits and customs many of 
them had so deeply imbibed, were not soon laid aside. It may easily be 
supposed, that they would endeavour to reconcile and unite them with the 
religion Moses taught them. And this seems particularly to have been the 
case with regard to the worship of the golden calf. He mentions it as an 
incredible thing, that ‘‘ they forgot the true God, even when he conducted 
them through the desart. They revolted from him even whilst the peals of 
thunder, that proclaimed his descent on the mountain, rattled in their ears, 
and whilst he dictated his laws to them.”§ He adds, that ‘if the miracles 
recorded to have been wrought had been really wrought, nothing less than 
the greatest of all miracles could have made these real miracles ineffectual.” 
‘1 know farther,” says he, ‘‘ most intuitively, that no creature of the same 
nature as I am of, and I presume, the Israelites were human creatures, could 
resist the evidence of such revelations, such miracles, and such traditions, 
as are recorded in the Bible—that they must have terrified the most auda- 
cious, and have convinced the most incredulous.”’|| Thus, with a view to 
destroy the credit of the Mosaic history, he cries up the irresistible force of 
the revelations and miracles wrought among the Israelites. But, perhaps, 
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he could not be so sure, as he pretends, what he himself might have done 
in those circumstances. There is scarcely any answering for the extravagan- 
cies and inconsistencies which human nature may fall into. But he goes all 
along upon a wrong supposition, as he had done before, as if the Israelites 
had entirely forgotten God, or intended absolutely to abandon his worship. 
This was not their intention in the instance he seems to have had particularly 
in his view, their worshipping the golden calf. For it is evident, they did 
not design to renounce the one True God, the God of Israel, and to discard 
his worship. This appears from Aaron’s proclaiming on that occasion a 
feast to the Lord, Jehovah; and from the people’s declaring, ‘‘ These be 
thy gods, O Israel ;’’ or, as it is elsewhere rendered, ‘‘ This is thy God, 
that brought thee up out of the land of Egypt.” Exod. xxxii. 4, 5, com- 
pared with Nehem. ix. 18. Nothing can be plainer than that they intended 
by it to worship the God of Israel, who they knew had so lately brought 
them out of the land of Egypt; and that the worship they rendered to the 
calf was not designed to terminate there, but was done with a reference to 
the Lord Jehovah, whom they were for worshipping by that symbol. They 
might, therefore, flatter themselves, that this was consistent with their ac- 
knowledging no other God but one, which had been so solemnly enjoined 
them. And that the prohibition of bowing down, before any image, was 
designed only to forbid the worshipping false gods, not the true God by such 
a symbol. This, indeed, was an inexcusable contravention of the law, 
which had been just promulgated with great solemnity, and which was in- 
tended to forbid their worshipping and bowing down before any image of 
the Deity, under any pretence whatsoever. But it was what minds, so 
strongly prepossessed with the notions and prejudices they had imbibed in 
Egypt, might be supposed capable of falling into. I would observe, by the 
way, that the recording this story affords a signal proof of the impartiality 
of the sacred historian. Nothing but the strictest regard to truth could 
have prevailed with him to have inserted a thing which has been so often 
mentioned to the dishonour of that people, even by their own writers, and 
by others ever since. And it is very probable, that if the people in after- 
times durst have made any alteration in the original sacred records, they 
would have struck it out for the same reason for which J osephus has omitted 
it, as he has done some other things, which he thought would turn to the 
discredit of his nation. 

Another attempt this writer makes against the credit of the Mosaic his- 
tory, relates to the account given of their exode. He thinks it incredible, 
that ‘the Israelites should bear the oppressions of the Egyptians, when 
they were become so vastly numerous, and could bring six hundred thou- 
sand fighting men into the field, which was an army sufficient to have con- 
quered Egypt.”* But what could be expected from an undisciplined and 
unarmed multitude, however numerous, against the force of a powerful king- 
dom? Especially when their spirits had been depressed by a long slavery, 
and a series of grievous oppressions; in which cases vast multitudes have 
been kept in subjection by a very few, of which there are many instances in 
history. In what follows he lets us know, that he thinks the accounts given 
by pagan authors of their exode not wholly fabulous; and that ‘an epide- 
mical, infectious distemper in the Lower Egypt, might make Pharaoh de- 
sirous to drive the inhabitants of that part of his kingdom into the neigh- 
bouring desarts. That many of the inhabitants of the Lower Egypt were 
included with the Israelites in that transmigration, and that a common 
distemper, rather than a common religion, united them in it.” And again, 
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he mentions it as a reason of the Israelites staying forty years in the 
wilderness ; that ‘‘ it was a sufficient time to wear out the leprosy, with 
which, profane history assures us, they were infected.”* Thus he is for 
reviving a false and scandalous story, the absurdity of which has been 
so often exposed. The different accounts given by the pagan authors, 
relating to that matter, will naturally lead every intelligent reader to con- 
clude, that the Egyptians endeavoured to conceal and disguise the truth. 
They could not deny the departure of the Israelites out of Egypt, and 
that it was in a manner, and with circumstances, very disagreeable to them ; 
yet they did not think it consistent with the honour of their own nation, to 
relate the fact with all its circumstances as it really happened. But of all 
the stories they trumped tp on that occasion, that of the Israelites being 
expelled on the account of their being generally infected with the leprosy, 
is the most foolish and ridiculous. It appears, indeed, by the laws and con- 
stitutions of Moses, that there were leprosies and other cutaneous dis- 
tempers among the Israelites, as well as among the neighbouring nations, in 
that part of the world; but it also appears with invincible evidence, that 
the body of that people were not infected with those distempers, and that 
there were comparatively very few who were so; since the infected were 
ordered to be put out of the camp, and were treated in such a way as 
they could not have been treated, if a great part of the people had been 
leprous. But any story is caught at, however void of all appearance 
of truth, that tends to cast disgrace upon the Jews, and the Holy Scrip- 
tures. 

The only remaining objection against the Mosaic history, and which 
indeed seems to be what he layeth the principal stress upon is, that it is 
repugnant to the experience of mankind. That ‘incredible anecdotes are 
not mentioned seldom or occasionally in them, as in Livy or other historians, 
but the whole history is founded on such, and consists of little else.” He 
compares those that speak of the Petateuch as an authentic history to Don 
Quixote, and represents them as not much less mad than he was. “ When 
I sit down says he, to read this history, I am ready to think myself trans- 
ported into a sort fairy-land, where everything is done by magic and en- 
chantment; where a system of nature, very different from ours, prevails ; and 
all I meet with is repugnant to my experience, and to the clearest and most 
distinct ideas I have. Almost every event in it is incredible in its causes or 
consequences, and I must accept or reject the whole.”+ What his lordship 
says amounts in other words to this; that this history gives an account of a 
series of miraculous facts and events, which were not according to the usual 
and ordinary course of things. This will be easily acknowledged. But it 
is denied, that this is a just or sufficient objection against the truth or au- 
thenticity of the history, cr a valid reason why it should be rejected. On 
the contrary, if the facts there related had been only of the ordinary kind, 
they would not have answered the end which the Divine Wisdom had in 
view. It was nesessary, as the case was circumstanced, that they should be 
miraculous, and therefore their being miraculous is not aa proof of their 
being false. And considered in their causes and consequences they are so far 
from being incredible, that, taking in their causes and consequences, they claim 
our belief and veneration. The way of arguing made use of by our author, 


and others of the deistical writers in such cases, deserves to be remarked. If - 


the facts advanced in proof of a divine revelation may possibly be accounted 
for in a natural way, then they are no miracles at all, and cannot give a 
sufficient attestation to the truth and authority of a supernatural revelation ; 
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And if they are of an extraordinary nature, and out of the common course 
of our experience, and manifestly transcend all human power, then the very 
extraordinariness of the facts, and their being miraculous, though it is pro- 
per in such circumstances they should be so, is made a reason for rejecting 
them. . 

But that we may consider this matter more distinctly, it is to be observed, 
that it cannot be pretended that the facts recorded in the books of Moses 
are absolutely impossible, or beyond the power of God to effect. If any 
reason, therefore, can be assigned to show, that it was proper they should be 
‘wrought, and that it was worthy of the Divine Wisdom to interpose in so 
extraordinary a way, those facts, however miraculous they are supposed to 
be, become credible. And if to this it be added, that we have all the proofs 
that these facts were actually done, which the nature of the thing can admit 
of, or which could be reasonably desired supposing those things to have 
really happened, this is all that can be justly expected, and it would be un- 
reasonable to insist on more. 

The case that is here supposed is this: that when the nations had fallen 
from the worship and adoration of the one True God, and him only, and 
became involved in superstition, Polytheism, and idolatry, which were still 
growing and spreading, and in danger of becoming universal, it pleased God, 
in his great wisdom and goodness, in order to put a check to the spreading 
idolatory, and to preserve his knowledge and worship among men, to inter- 
pose in an extraordinary way, by establishing among a people chosen for 
that purpose, a constitution ofa peculiar kind, the fundamental principle of 
which was the acknowledgment and adoration of the one True God, in op- 
position to all idolatry and Polytheism. And in order to give weight to 
this constitution, it was so ordered, that its divine authority was confirmed 
by a series of wonderful acts, which exhibited the most illustrious displays 
of his divine power and glory. And this constitution was designed farther 
to prepare the way for another dispensation, which was intended to be ofa 
more general extent, and in which religion was in due season to be published 
to the world in its most perfect form. 

This is a general view of the case, let us now examine it more distinctly. 

And first, that at the time when the law of Moses and the Israelitish con- 
stitution was first established, idolatry and Polytheism were generally spread 
through the nations, is a fact that can scarcely be contested. This appears 
from all the remaining monuments of those times, as far as we can carry our 
inquiries. Nor could Lord Bolingbroke deny it. On the contrary, he ac- 
knowledges, as shall be more particularly observed afterwards, that so great 
and general was the attachment of the people to idolatry and Polytheism, 
that the most celebrated legislators of antiquity were everywhere obliged to 
fall in with it. And he himself asserts, that ‘“‘ Polytheism and idolatry have 
so close a connection with the ideas and affections of rude and ignorant men, 
that one of them could not fail to be their first religious principle, nor the 
other their first religious practice.”* This may be thought to be a carrying 
it too far, but it is certain, that if we judge from fact and experience, there 
would have been little hope or expectation of recovering mankind from the 
idolatry and corruption into which they were fallen, without some extraor- 
dinary expedient, above what either the legislators or philosophers were able 
to effect. 

If therefore it pleased God to interpose in an extraordinary manner for 
this purpose, it ought to be acknowledged to have been a signal instance 
both of his wisdom and of his goodness. Our author himself represents it as a 


* Bolingbroke’s Works, vol. iy. p. 21. 
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fundamental article of the religion of nature, that ‘‘ the Supreme Being is 
the true, and only true, object of our adoration.”* He calls this that first 
and great principle of natural theology, and the angular stone of true 
Theism. If ever, therefore, it was worthy of God to interposeat all, or to concern 
himself with the affairs of men, here was a proper occasion for it, for main- 
taining and preserving that fundamental principle of all religion, which was 
become so greatly corrupted and perverted among men, and overwhelmed 
under an amazing load of superstitions and idolatries. . 

This, accordingly, was the excellent design of the Mosaic constitution, and 
of all the extrordinary attestations whereby the divine authority of it was 
established. It is undeniably manifest, that the chief aim of that whole dis- 
pensation, and the principal point to which all its laws were directed, was to 
establish the worship and adoration of the one True God, the maker and pre- 
server of all things, the Supreme Lord and Governor of the world, and of 
him alone; and to forbid and suppress, as far as its influence reached, that 
idolatry and superstition, which the wise men of other nations humoured 
and encouraged, and thought it impossible to subdue. If we compare the 
Mosaic institutions with theirs, we shall find a vast difference between them. 
Lord Bolingbroke, speaking of the mighty degree of wealth and power to 
which the ancient priests, who were also the ancient philosophers and wise 
men, arrived in Egypt, Ethiopia, and the great eastern kingdoms, tells us, 
that ‘‘ the general scheme of their policy seems to have been this: they 
built their whole system of philosophy on the superstitious opinions and 
practices that had prevailed in days of the greatest ignorance. They had 
other expedients which they employed artfully and successfully. Most of 
their doctrines were wrapped up in the sacred veil of allegory. Most of 
them were propagated in the mysterious cypher of sacred dialects, of sacer- 
dotal letters, and of hieroglyphical characters; and the useful distinction of 
an outward and inward doctrine was invented, one for the vulgar, and one 
for the initiated.”’+ He afterwards observes, that ‘‘ the worship of one God, 
and the simplicity of natural religion, would not serve their turn. Gods 
were multiplied, that devotions, and all the profitable rites and ceremonies 
that belong to them, might be so too. The invisible Mithras, without the 
visible, would have been of little value to the Magi.”’{ It ought therefore to 
give us a very advantageous notion of the divinity of the law of Moses, and 
the truth of his pretensions, that the method he took was entirely different ; 
and that he was far from making use of those arts and expedients, which the 
ancient priests and sages of the east thought necessary. He did not found 
his theology on false popular opinions; on the contrary, the fundamental 
principle of his system was subversive of that Polytheism which his lordship 
represents as the natural belief of men in the first uncultivated ages, and to 
which a great part of mankind in every age have been undeniably very 
prone. No variety or multiplicity of gods was allowed in his constitution ; 
no false or idolatrous devotions, in order to bring a greater revenue to the 
priests. He did not conceal his doctrines and laws in the cypher of sacred 
dialects, and sacerdotal letters, and hieroglyphical characters. His laws and 
doctrines were all designed for public, universal use; and there was no such 
thing in his system as secret doctrines to be communicated only to a few, 
and concealed from the vulgar. On the contrary, it was a maxim that lay 
at the foundation of that constitution, that all the people were to be in- 
structed in the knowledge and worship of the one True God, free from idola- 
try, and to be made acquainted with his laws and the duties there required. 
And though our author speaks of the allegories in the Old Testament, as if 


* Bolingbroke’s Works, vol. v. p. 98. + Ibid. vol. iv. p. 42, 43, 44. t Ibid. p. 49. 
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allegory passed for a literal relation of facts among them, it is certain that 
in the historical parts of the Bible, particularly in the Mosaic history, the 
facts are generally delivered in a plain, simple, narrative style, obvious to the 
capacities of the people. 

His lordship speaks with high approbation of the celebrated legislators of 
antiquity, whom he represents as the first, and he supposes the best, mis- 
sionaries that have been seen in the world.* He mstances in Mercury, 
Zoroaster, Zamolxis, Minos, Charondas, Numa. And having told us, that 
they all, to give the greater sanction to their religious and civil institutions, 
pretended to communications with their gods, or to revelations from them, 
he declares, that ‘‘ he believes it probable, that many of the reformers of 
mankind had discovered the existence of the one Supreme Being; but this 
knowledge might seem to them not sufficiently adapted to the character of 
the people with whom they had to do.’”’ He adds, that ‘‘ it was necessary 
in their opinion to suit their doctrine to the gross conceptions of the people, 
and to raise such affections and passions by human images, and by objects 
that made strong impressions on sense, as might be opposed with success to 
such as were raised by sensible images and objects too, and were destructive 
of order, and pernicious to society. They employed, for reforming the man- 
ners of the half-savage people they civilized, the dread of superior powers, 
maintained and cultivated by superstition, and applied by policy”’+ Thus, 
Lord Bolingbroke, notwithstanding the zeal he professes for true Theism, is 
pleased mightily to admire and applaud the ancient legislators, who, by his 
own account, countenanced and encouraged Polytheism and idolatry ; whilst 
he abuses and vilifies Moses, the main design of whose law was to forbid and 
suppress it. Indeed the method he took was such as showed that his law 
had a higher original than human policy. He established the worship of 
the one True God, the Creator and Governor of the universe, and of him 
only, as the foundation and central point of his whole system. Nor did he, 
in order to suit his doctrine to the gross conceptions of the people, indulge 
them in that idolatry and Polytheism to which the nations were so generall 
and strongly addicted. All worship of inferior deities was prohibited. And 
he expressly forbad the Hebrews to represent the pure essence of the Deity 
by any corporeal form, that he might accustom them to a more spiritual 
adoration of the Supreme Being; and if, as our author alleges, he adopted 
some of the Egyptian rites and customs in accommodation to the weakness 
and prejudices of the people,t though this is far from being so certain as he 
pretends,§ we may be sure they were only such as might be innocently used, 


* Bolingbroke’s Works, vol. iv. p. 25. 7 Ibid. p. 26, 27. t Ibid. p. 31, 34. 

_§ It appears, indeed, from the accounts of the Egyptian rites and customs given by some 
ancient writers, that there isa resemblance between some of those rites and customs, 
and those that were instituted in the Mosaical law. But there is no proof that the 
latter were derived from the former. Nor indeedis there any proof which can be depend- 
ed on, that those particular rites were in use among the Egyptians so early as the time 
of Moses, since the authors who mention them are of much later date. And notwith- 
standing all that hath been said of the improbability of the Egyptians borrowing from the 
Israelites, yet the very high opinion the Egyptians of his time had conceived of Moses, 
as appeareth from Exod. xi. 3, and the great impressions which we may well suppose to 
have been made upon them by the extraordinary divine interpositions, in favour of the 
Israelites at their departure out of Egypt, and during their abode in the wilderness, as 
well as at their entrance into the land of Canaan, of which the Egyptians could scarcely 
be ignorant, might give occasion to their copying after some of the Mosaic institutions. 
They might possibly apprehend that this would tend to draw down divine blessings upon 
them, or to avert judgments and calamities. These observances they might afterwards 
retain, though in succeeding ages, when the first impressions were over, they were too 
proud to acknowledge from whence they had originally derived them. Besides, it should 
be considered, that several of the rites and customs common to the Israelites and Egyp- 
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and not such as had a tendency to lead the people into idolatry, or out of i 
which idolatry arose; for all things of this kind he strongly and most ex- — 
pressly prohibited ; and therefore commanded the people ‘‘ not to do after — 


the doings of the land of Egypt, or to walk after their ordinances.” Lev. 


xvi. 3. The other legislators pretended, as well as he, to communications ~ 


with the Divinity; yet whatever their private opinion might be, they durst 
not so much as attempt to take the people off from the superstition and 
idolatry they were so fond of. The reason was, they were sensible that their 
communication with the Deity was only pretended; and therefore they 
could not depend upon any extraordinary assistance to carry their designs 
into execution. But Moses not only pretended to have received his laws 
from God, but knew that it really was so, and was able to give the most 
convincing proofs of his divine mission. He was sure of a supernatural 
assistance, and this enabled him to accomplish what the ablest legislators of 
antiquity did not dare to attempt. His lordship observes, that ‘‘ the 
Israelites had the most singular establishment, ecclesiastical and civil, that 
ever was formed.”* And it must be acknowledged to have been in many 
respects very different from that which obtained in other nations. And it 
can hardly be conceived, how, as things were circumstanced, it could have 
been established among the Israelites, but in an extraordinary and miracu- 
lous way. The very nature of the constitution furnisheth a strong presump~ 


tion of the truth of the miraculous facts by which the authority of it was 


attested and confirmed; and rendereth the whole account consistent and 
credible. 

The chief objection which is urged against this, is drawn from the absurdity 
of supposing, that God should select a people to himself, among whom he 
would erect a peculiar constitution for preserving his knowledge and worship 
apart from the rest of mankind. Or, however, ‘‘ if he had thought fit, that 
the sacred deposit should be trusted to a people chosen to preserve it till the 
coming of the Messiah, no people were less fit than the Israelites to be chosen 
for this great trust on every account. They broke the trust continually. 
The revelations made to them were, as Mr. Locke observes, shut up in a little 
corner of the world, amongst a people, by that very law which they received 
with it, excluded from a commerce and communication with the rest of man- 
kind. A people so little known, and contemned by those that knew them, 
were very unfit and unable to propagate the doctrine of the one God in the 
world.” He asks, ‘‘ Wherefore then was this deposite made to them? It was 
of no use to other nations before the coming of Christ, nor served to prepare 
them for the reception of the Gospel. And after his coming it was, in this 
great respect, of little use, if any, to the Jews themselves.’’ + 

There is scarcely any thing that has been more the subject of ridicule, than 
the Jews being a chosen race, distinguished from all other nations of the 


tians, might be derived to both from the patriachal times. The famous Mr. Le Clerc, 
notwithstanding the zeal he frequently expresseth for the hypothesis, that many of the 
Mosaic rites were instituted in imitation of the Egyptians, yet in his notes on Levit. 
xxiii. 10, speaking of the offering up of the first-fruits to God, observes, that this was 
neither derived from the Egyptians to the Hebrews, nor from the Hebrews to the Egyp- 
tians, but was derived to both from the earliest ages, and probably was originally of 
divine appointment. The same he thinks, of the oblation of sacrifices; and adds, that 
there were perhaps many other things which both people derived from the same source. 
Et alia forte multa ex equo indidem traxit wlerque populus. So that many of those 
Jewish observances which some learned men, and Mr. Le Clere among the rest, have 
been fond of deriving from the Egyptians, had probably been in use in the times of the 
ancient patriarchs, and were retained, and farther confirmed, as well as other additional 
rites instituted in the law of Moses. 
* Bolingbroke’s Works, vol. v. p. 144. + Ibid. p. 242, 243. 
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earth. And yet that the Jews were remarkably distinguished above other 
nations, for the knowledge and worship of the one True God, is a matter of 
fact which cannot possibly be denied. Whosoever reads the monuments of 
heathen antiquity, of which there are very large remains extant, the consti- 
tution of their laws, and system of their policy, and the writings of their 
historians, poets, and philosophers, and compares them with the Jewish, 
will find an astonishing difference, that cannot but strike every man who 
considers it. It must be acknowledged, that many of the heathen nations, 
particularly those of Greece and Rome, were renowned for learning and 
politeness; peculiarly eminent for their knowledge in the liberal arts and 
sciences, and for the fineness of their taste in works of genius and literature, 
which have rendered them the admiration of all succeeding ages. But in 
matters of religion we meet every where with the most unquestionable proofs 
of the grossest idolatry and Polytheism, in which not only were the vulgar 
universally involved, but it was countenanced and practised by the wisest 
and greatest men. That public worship, which was instituted by their most 
celebrated legislators, and a conformity to which was recommended by the 
philosophers, was directed to a multiplicity of deities. On the other hand, 
if we turn our views to the Jews, a people no way eminent for their know- 
ledge in the arts and sciences, we shall find that Monotheism, the first and 
great principle, as he calls it, of natural theology, the acknowledgment and 
worship of the one True God, the Maker and Lord of the universe, and of 
him only, was the fundamental principle of their constitution and of their 
state ; all worship of inferior deities, and of the True God by images, was 
most expressly prohibited in their laws.* If we examine their writings, we 
may observe that they every where discover the profoundest veneration for 
the Deity ; they abound with the sublimest sentiments of his Divine Majesty, 
his incomparable perfections, his supreme dominion, and all-disposing pro- 
vidence, and every where express an utter detestation of all idolatry and 
Polytheism. Nor is this the spirit of their moral and devotional writings 
only, but of their historical too ; the principal design of which is to promote 
the great ends of religion, by representing the happy state of their nation, 
when they adhered to the worship of God, and persisted in obedience to his 


* Lord Bolingbroke takes notice that Moses had made the destruction of idolatrous 
worship a principal object of his laws; and the zeal against images was great among the 
Jews. But he pretends that it was only carved or embossed images that were had in 
horror ; but a flat figure, either painted or embroidered, was allowed; as, he thinks, is 
very clear from a passage which he has read, quoted from Maimonides. And he inti- 
mates, that ‘‘ picture worship came from the Jews to the Christians, as did that of carved 
images from the Pagans.” See vol. iv. p. 308. If that was the casuistry, as he calls it, 
of the Jews, it is certainly not chargeable on their law, which most expressly prohibiteth 
the worshipping not only of graven images, but the likeness of any thing that is in heaven 
above, or in the earth beneath. But this is one instance, among many which might be 
produced, of the wrong use his lordship has made of his too superficial reading. He was 
ready to take up with the slightest appearances in favour of any darling point he had in 
view. He has here confounded the making or drawing pictures or images with the wor- 
shipping them. Neither Maimonides, nor any other Jewish author, ever pretended that 
it was lawful for them to worship painted, any more than carved images. Butas to the 
lawfulness of making images, or of painting and embroidering them, there were different 
opinions. Some carried it so far, that they were not for allowing any figures at all, 
either painted or carved, not so much as for ornament, for fear of giving occasion to 
idolatry. Others thought it lawful to have the figures of animals either painted or carved, 
except those of men, which were not allowed to be carved or embossed, though they 
might be painted, or drawn upon a plane. But neither the one nor the other were to be 
worshipped. If his lordship had consulted Mr. Selden, whom he hath sometimes quoted, 
he would have found all this distinctly represented. De Jure Nat. et Gent. apud Hebr. * 
lib. xi. cap. 6, 7, 8,9. There is no foundation therefore for his new discovery, that 
picture worship came from the Jews to the Christians. 
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laws, and the calamities and miseries that befell them as a punishment for 
their defections and revolts. Their very poetry was vastly different from that — 
of the heathen nations ; not designed, like theirs, to celebrate the praises, 
the amours, the exploits of their fictitious deities, but fitted to inspire the 
noblest ideas of God, and containing the most elevated descriptions of his 
glory and perfection. | 

It is natural, therefore, to inquire whence comes this amazing difference 
between the Jews and the most learned and civilized heathen nations in the 
knowledge and worship of the Deity. It is_his lordship’s own observation, 
that “‘ without revelation, the belief of the unity of God could not be the faith 
of any one people, till observation and meditation, till a full and vigorous 
exercise of reason, made it such.”* And again, he tells us, that “‘ the rational, 
the orthodox belief, was not established, nor could be so, till the manhood 
of philosophy.”+ How comes it then that the public acknowledgment and 
adoration of the one True God, free from Polytheism and idolatry, was the 
established religion of the Jews only ? Were they the only people who had 
reason in a full and vigorous exercise, and among whom philosophy was 
arrived at its manhood? If so, it is wrong to represent them, as the deistical 
writers have frequently done, as the most stupid of the human race ; a people 
ignorant and barbarous, as he and Mr. Hume calls them. Nor had he a 
right to laugh at Mr. Abbadie, who, he says, has represented themas a nation 
of sages and philosophers. It will be readily allowed, that the Jews were 
not of themselves more wise and knowing, or better philosophers than other 
nations, or that they made deeper observations and reflections ; on the con- 
trary, they were inferior to some of them in several branches of science. We 
have all the reason, therefore, in the world to conclude, that, if left to them- 
selves, they would have been involved in the common Polytheism and idolatry, 
as well as all the nations round them : and that it was owing only to their 
having had the advantage of an extraordinary revelation, and to their peculiar 
constitution, which was of divine original, and which had been confirmed 
by the most illustrious attestations, that they became so remarkably dis- 
tinguished. 

Lord Bolingbroke was very sensible how unfavourable this is to his cause, 
and therefore finds great fault with Mr. Locke for assuming, that the belief 
and worship of the one True God was the national religion of the Israelites 
alone, and that it was their particular privilege and advantage to know the 
True God, and his true worship, whilst the heathen nations were in a state 
of darkness and ignorance. To take off the force of this seems to be the 
principal design of his third essay, which isof The Rise and Progress of Mono- 
theism.§ But what he offers to this purpose is extremely trifling. He is 
forced quite to alter the true state of the question, and supposes Mr. Locke 
and the Christian divines to assert, that there was not any knowledge or 
worship of the True God in the world at all before the erection of the Israelitish 
polity, and that all the nations, except the Israelites, had been ignorant of 
the True God from the beginning. And then he argues, that this “ implies 
that the Israelites were a nation from the beginning ;’’ and gravely asks, 
‘“‘ Were they so, if we reckon from Adam, or even from Noah, or even from 
the vocation of their father Abraham.”|| Thus he frames a ridiculous hypo- 
thesis for his adversaries, and then endeavours to expose it ; whereas they 
maintain, what he thinks fit to deny, that the knowledge and worship of the 
True God was the original, primitive religion of mankind, derived from the 
first parents and ancestors of the human race : but that before the time of 


* Bolingbroke’s Works, vol. iv. p. 20. ; Ibid. p. 22, 23. t Ibid. vol. ili. p. 283. 
§ Ibid. vol. iv. p. 187, et seq. | Ibid. p. 233. 
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| Moses the nations were generally lapsed into Polytheism and idolatry, which 
_ appears from his own acknowledgment to have been the case. 


He affirms, indeed, “ it is plain that the knowledge of the one True God 


_ would have been preserved in the world, ifno such people as the Jews had 


ever been. And nothing can be more impertinent than the hypothesis, that 
this people, the least fit, perhaps, on many accounts, that could have been 


_ chosen, was chosen to preserve this knowledge. It was acquired, and it was 


preserved independently of them among the heathen philosophers. And it 


might have become, and probably did become, the national belief in countries 


unknown to us, or even in those who were fallen back into ignorance, before 
they appear in the traditions we have.’’* What an extraordinary way of 
talking is this! He argues from the supposed national belief of countries 
unknown to us, and of which he confesses we have no traditions extant, to 
show that religion would have been preserved in the world, if no such people 
as the Jews had ever been. As to the heathen philosophers, among whom, 
he says, the knowledge of the True God was preserved, it is certain, and he 


_ himself frequently owns it, that whatever knowledge some of them had this way, 
_ it was of little use to hinder the Polytheism and idolatry of the people; and that 


instead of reclaiming them from it, they fell in with it themselves, and even 
encouraged and advised the people to a compliance with the public laws 


_ and customs, by which Polytheism was established. 


Thus it appears, that after all the outcry and ridicule against the Jews, as 
the unfittest people in the world to have the sacred deposite of the acknow- 
ledgment and adoration of the one True God committed to them, they were 
the only people concerning whom we have any proofs that they made a 
public national acknowledgment of this great principle, and among whom it 
was established as the fundamental law of their state.+ It is urged, indeed, 
that their constitution had little effect upon them. That “their history 
is little else than a relation of their rebelling and repenting ; and these rebel- 
lions, not those of particular men, surprised and hurried into disobedience by 
their passions, but national, deliberate violations of the law, in defiance of 
the Supreme Being.’”’{ But if we compare the history of the Jews with that 
of the heathen nations, we shall find a very remarkable difference between 
them. Notwithstanding all the faults and defections of the former, and 


. 


* Bolingbroke’s Works, vol. iv. p. 79. 

+ His lordship shows a strange unwillingness, that the Jews should have the honour of 
having had the knowledge and worship of the True God among them, in a degree far 
superior to other nations. Sometimes he insinuateth, as some others of the deistical 
writers have done, that the Israelites borrowed it from the Egyptians (though, according 
to his own representation of the case, this was, among the Egyptians, part of their 
secret doctrine, not communicated to the vulgar), or from the Babylonians. And then the 
wonder will be how it came to pass, that the knowledge and worship of the one True God 
was preserved among the Jews, whilst the Egyptians and Babylonians were immersed in 
the most absurd and stupid idolatries. He thinks he might venture to affirm, that Abra« 
ham himself learned the orthodox faith, viz., relating to the knowledge and worship of the 
one True God, in Egyptand the neighbouring countries (1). And he had said the same thing 
before (2). There cannot be a greater proof of unreasonable prejudice than this. It is 
surmised not only without evidence, but against it, since nothing can be plainer from the 
account given us of Abraham, than that he knew and worshipped the one ‘True God before 
he came into Canaan at all, and therefore long before he went into Egypt. Nor did he 
learn itfrom the Chaldeans, among whom idolatry had then made a considerable progress, 
as appears from Josh. xxiv. 2. And agreeable to this is the universal tradition of the 
east ; that he was the great restorer of the ancient true religion, which had been cor- 
rupted with idolatry. 

t Ibid. vol. v. p. 156. 


(1) Vol. iv. p. 203. (2) Vol. iii. p. 299. 
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though they too often fell into idolatrous and vicious practices in a con- 
formity to the customs of the neighbouring countries, they again recovered 
from them, and returned to the acknowledgment and adoration of the one 
True God and him only, and often continued for a considerable number of 
years together in the profession and practice of the true religion, free from 
idolatry ; of which there are many proofs in all the ages of their nation, from 
the days of Moses to the Babylonish captivity; during the time of their 
judges, kings, &c., as every one knows, that is at all acquainted with their 
history. This was owing to the revelation they enjoyed; they still had 
recourse to their law, and by that reformed themselves, and returned to the 
pure worship of God, according to that law ; to which after the Babylonish 
captivity, in which they had suffered so much for their defections and revolts, 
they adhered more closely than ever. But among the heathen nations, even 
those of them that were most learned and civilized, such as the Grecians 
and Romans, all was one continued course of Polytheism, and the most 
absurd idolatries. Nor can we name any period of their history, in which 
they laid aside the public Polytheism, and returned to the acknowledgment 
and adoration of the one True God, and of him only. It must be said 
therefore, that the Jewish history doth indeed furnish plain proofs of what 
the author observes, the proneness of mankind, in all ages, to Polytheism 
and idolatry, but it shows at the same time, that by virtue of their peculiar — 
constitution, the worship of God was maintained among them in a manner 
in which jit was not in any other nation. And this affordeth a signal proof 
of the benefit of revelation, and how far superior it is to the efforts of the 
wisest law-givers and philosophers. 

It appears, then, that the Mosaic constitution did answer very valuable 
ends. By this there was a people preserved, among whom the knowledge 
and adoration of the one living and True God was maintained in a world 
overrun with superstition and idolatry ; and to whom an admirable system 
of lawswas given. And notwithstanding all that is said about the people of 
Israel being shut up in a corner of the earth, they were placed in an advan- 
tageous situation, m the centre of the then known world, between Egypt 
and Arabia on the one hand, and Syria, Chaldea, and Assyria on the other, 
among whom the first great empires were erected, and from whence know- 
ledge and learning seem to have been derived to the western parts of the 
world. And they were also in the neighbourhood of Sidon and Tyre, the 
greatest emporiums in the world, from whence ships went to all parts, even 
the most distant countries. Their peculiar constitution, whereby they were 
so remarkably distinguished from other nations, together with the extraor- 
dinary things God had done for them, had a natural tendency to put the 
neighbouring people upon inquiring into the design of all this, which would 
be apt to lead them to the adoration of the one True God, and into the 
knowledge of the true religion in its most necessary and important princi- 
ples, and to discover to them the folly and unreasonableness of their own 
superstition and idolatry. That this was really part of the design which the 
Divine Wisdom had in view in this constitution, and that, therefore, it was 
intended to be of use to other nations besides the people of Israel, plainly 
appears from many passages of Scripture.* They were, indeed, kept dis- 
tinct from other people, and it was necessary for wise ends they should be 
so. But they were always ready to receive among them those of other na- 
tions who worshipped the one True God, though they did not conform to 
the peculiar rites of their polity. And in the most flourishing times of their 


* See particularly Exod. vii. 15. ix. 16. xiv,4. Numb. xiv. 13, 14,21. Deut. iv. 6. 
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state, particularly in the reigns of David and Solomon, they had an exten- 
sive dominion and correspondence. And afterwards they had frequent in- 
tercourse with Egypt, Syria, Assyria, Chaldea, and Persia. Andif we con- 
sider what is related concerning the Queen of Sheba, and Hiram, King of 
Tyre, as well as the memorable decrees of Nebuchadnezzar, King of Baby- 
lon, Darius the Mede, Cyrus, Darius Hystaspes, and Artaxerxes, kings of 
Persia, the greatest monarchs then upon earth, and who published to the 
world the regard and veneration they had for the Lord Jehovah, the God 
whom the Jews worshipped ; it is very probable that the fame of their laws, 
and the remarkable interpositions of providence on their behalf, spread far 
and wide among the nations, and contributed in more instances than is 
commonly imagined, to keep up some knowledge of the True God, the 
Maker and Lord of the universe, and to give some check to the prevailing 
idolatry, and to preserve the ancient patriarchal religion from being utterly 
extinguished. To which it may be added, that in the latter times of their 
state, vast numbers of the Jews were dispersed through Egypt, Babylonia, 
Persia, and other parts of the east ; and afterwards through the Lesser Asia, 
and the several parts of the Roman empire. And they everywhere turned 
many of the Gentiles from the common idolatry and Polytheism ; which the 
philosophers were scarcely able to effect ina single instance. It appears then 
that the setting apart that people in so extraordinarya manner, the revelation 
that was given them, and the marvellous acts of divine providence towards 
them, were fitted for having an extensive effect for the advantage of other 
nations as well as their own, and actually had that effect in multitudes of 
instances. By this constitution there was a light set up, shining in a dark 
place, to which other nations might have recourse. And if, instead of mak- 
ing use of it, as they ought to have done, they generally neglected it, and 
even hated and despised the Jews for having a religion so opposite to their 
own, and condemning their superstitions and idolatries ; the fault is to be 
charged upon themselves, who neglected those means and helps, as they 
had done before the discoveries made to them by ancient tradition, and 
which had been originally derived from revelation, and by the light of na- 
ture, and the works of creation and providence. Besides this, what 
farther shows the great propriety and usefulness of this peculiar constitu- 
tion, and the revelation given to the people of Israel is, that it had a great 
tendency to prepare the world for receiving that more perfect dispensation, 
which was to succeed it, and which was to be of a more general extent, and to 
be more universally diffused. The first harvest of converts to Christianity 
was among the Jews and their proselytes, of whom great numbers were 
brought over to the Christian faith. The Jewish Scriptures were generally 
dispersed, and had spread the knowledge of God, and had raised an expec- 
tation of a glorious and divine person, by whom a new and most excellent 
dispensation was to be introduced, and the Gentiles were to be brought over, 
more generally than had hitherto been done, from their superstitions and 
idolatries, from their abominable vices and corruptions, to the pure worship 
of God, and the knowledge and practice of true religion. This glorious 
person was foretold and described in the Jewish prophecies by many remark- 
able characters, which being accomplished in our Saviour, gave a most 
illustrious attestation to his divine mission. And these prophecies were 
kept more clear and distinct, by being in the hands of a peculiar people as 
the depositaries of them. Whereas if they had been, like other traditions, 
left merely at large among the nations, they would probably, in process of 
time, have been corrupted and lost, and the testimony arising from them 
must have fallen. 

Taking all these considerations together, it appears that the peculiar Jewish 
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economy answered many valuable and important ends. And that, there- 
fore, it was no wayunworthy of the Divine Wisdom to interpose in an extra- 
ordinary manner to give a divine attestation to it. And that the miraculous 
facts, if really done, were every way sufficient for this purpose, our author 
himself does not deny. On the contrary, he looks upon them to have been 
so strong and convincing, that it would have been impossible to resist them ; 
and he thinks they must have been sufficient, if they had been really done, 
to have brought over all mankind to the belief and acknowledgment of the 
one True God, not only in that age, but in all succeeding ages. His manner 
of expressing himself is remarkable. He says, that ‘‘ the reviving and con- 
tinuing the primitive faith and worship by such a series of revelations and 
miracles among one people, would have made any revival of them unne- 
cessary among any other; because they would have been more than suffi- 
cient to continue them uncorrupted over the whole world; not only till 
the vocation of Abraham, four hundred years after the deluge; not only 
till the coming of the Messiah, two thousand years after that, but even 
to this hour, and to the consummation of all things.’”’* Not to msist 
upon the great absurdity of his supposing, that the miracles wrought 
among the Israelites so long after the vocation of Abraham, would have 
been sufficient to have kept the true religion uncorrupted till the voca- 
tion of Abraham, a blunder which could only have been owing to the 
most inexcusable negligence in writing; I think, it follows from his own 
concessions, that the miracles and other extraordinary methods made use of 
for the establishment of the Mosaic economy, were of such a nature as 
to be well fitted to the end for which they were designed, the revival 
and establishment of the worship of the one True God, in opposition to 
idolatry and Polytheism. And though it be wrong to suppose, as he most 
absurdly does, that they must have established it among all mankind, and 
have prevented all deviations from it in all ages and nations; yet, it will be 
acknowledged, that those facts were of such a kind, as to have been sufli- 
cient to convince all those, to whom they were known, that the laws, in 
attestation to which they were wrought, were of a divine original. Ac- 
cordingly, the people of Israel, notwithstanding their proneness to idola- 
try, and their obstinate prejudices, were brought to submit to those laws as 
of divine authority, and to receive them as the rule of their polity. And 
though they fell off on several occasions, to a compliance with the idolatries 
of the neighbouring nations, which they mixed with their own rites, yet the 
remembrance and belief of those facts, which always continued among them, 
had mighty effects in every age of their state, to bring them back the true 
worship of God, and to an obedience to their laws. And they have had a 
great effect ever since, wherever they have been believed, to fill men with a 
holy fear of God, and with the most adoring thoughts of his divine, un- 
equalled majesty and glory. This effect they continue to have among 
Christians, and are likely to have to the end of the world. 

It is no just objection against the truth of the facts, that they come to us 
through the hands of the Jews. For what other testimony can be reason- 
ably desired, or can the nature of the thing admit of, than the concurrent 
testimony of that people, to whom the laws were given, and among whom 
the facts were done? A testimony, continued throughout all the ages of 
their nation, and appearing in all their records and monuments. ‘The facts 
were done among themselves ; and, therefore, in the nature of things, could 
only be witnessed by themselves. If those of any other nation had recorded 
them, they must have had their accounts from the people of Israel. And if 


* Bolingbroke’s Works, vol. iv. p, 214. 
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they had declared their belief of those facts, and of the divine authority 
of those laws, there would have been an equal pretence for rejecting their 
testimony, as for rejecting that of the Jews. But it is in truth very absurd 
to make it an objection, that the accounts of these facts are transmitted to 
us by those who were the only proper persons to give an account of those 
facts, and by whom alone those accounts could have been originally given, 
if they had been true. If it be pretended, that the facts were feigned by 
them, to do honour to their nation, it must be considered, that, as was _be- 
fore hinted, they are so circumstanced, and mixed with such disadvan- 
tageous accounts of the temper and conduct of that people, as no man would 
have feigned who had their honour in view, or who had not a greater regard 
to the truth of the facts, than to the humouring and flattermg that people. 
For it is plain, the facts might have been so contrived, if they had been fic- 
titious, as to have saved the honour of their nation, and not to have given 
occasion to the severe censures and reproaches which have been cast upon 
them in all ages on that account. And what farther derives great credit to 
the relations of those extraordinary and miraculous facts, is, that the books 
in which they are contained, not only appear to have been written with an 
unaffected simplicity, and a sincere, impartial regard to truth, mixed 
with a profound veneration for the Deity, but they contain the most remark- 
able predictions of future events, which it was impossible for any human 
sagacity to foresee; particularly relating to the future fates of that nation, 
the surprising revolutions they should undergo, the calamities, captivities, 
and desolations that should befall them, their being scattered and dispersed 
all over the face of the earth, and everywhere exposed to hatred, contempt, 
and reproach, and yet still wonderfully preserved as a distinct people, as we 
see they are at this day; notwithstanding they have for so many ages lost 
their genealogies, and been deprived of their most valued privileges, and 
rendered incapable of exercising their most solemn, sacred rites, as pre- 
scribed in their law, and without any prophets raised up among them, and 
acknowledged by themselves to be such, to support their hopes. These are 
things for which no parallel can be found in any other nation upon earth. 
So that the present state of that people, in all respects so extraordinary, is 
a living proof of the truth and divinity of those writings which contain an 
account of the laws that were originally given them, and of the wonderful 


facts by which those laws were enforced and established. This is a proof 


still stronger to us, than it could have been in the ages soon after those 
books were written, and affordeth one instance in which the evidence of 
those facts, instead of being diminished by time, has acquired new strength 
and force. 

You will forgive the length of this letter, as I was willing to lay to- 
gether in one view all that I thought necessary for clearing and establish- 
ing the truth of the Mosaic history against our author’s objections, and 
which, if it be well supported, the divinity of those laws, and of that 
constitution, follows with invincible evidence. 
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LETTER XXIX. 


The excellent nature and tendency of the Mosaic Writings and the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament. Lord Bolingbroke treats it as blasphemy to say that they are divinely 
inspired. Asummary of his objections against their divine original and authority. His 
charge against the Scriptures, as giving mean and unworthy ideas of God, considered 
at large. The representations he himself gives of God and of his providence, shown to 
be unworthy, and of the worst consequence. Concerning God’s being represented in 
Scripture as entering into covenant with man. The pretence of his being described as 
a tutelary God to Abraham, and to the people of Israel, and of his being degraded to 
the meanest offices and employments, distinctly examined. The passages in which 
bodily parts seem to be ascribed to God, not designed to be taken in a literal sense. 
The Scripture itself sufficiently guards against a wrong interpretation of those passages. 
In what sense human passions and affections are attributed to the Supreme Being. A 
remarkable passage of Mr. Collins to this purpose. 


S1r,—The design of my last letter was to vindicate the truth and credit of 
the Mosaic history, and of the extraordinary facts there related. And if 
that history be admitted as true, the divine original and authority of the 
Mosaic constitution is established. But besides the external proofs arising 
from the extraordinary and miraculous facts, whosoever with an unpreju- 
diced mind looks into the revelation itself as contained in the sacred writings 
of the Old Testament, may observe remarkable internal characters, which 
demonstrate its excellent nature and tendency. At present I shall observe, 
that we are there taught to form the worthiest notions of God, of his incom- 
parable perfections, and of his governing providence, as extending over all 
his works, particularly towards mankind. We are at the same time in- 
structed in the true state of our own case, as we are weak, dependent, 
guilty creatures, and are directed to place our whole hope and trust in God 
alone, and to refer all to him, as our chiefest good and highest end; to be 
thankful to him for all the good things we enjoy, and to be patient and re- 
signed to his will under all the afflictive events that befall us. Our moral 
duty is there set before us in its just extent. The particulars of it are laid 
down in plain and express precepts, enforced upon us in the name, and by 
the authority, of God himself, whose love of righteousness, goodness, and 
purity, and just detestation of vice and wickedness, are represented in the 
strongest manner. ‘Those sacred writings everywhere abound with the most 
encouraging declarations of his grace and mercy towards the truly penitent, 
and with the most awful denunciations of his just displeasure against obsti- 
nate, presumptuous transgressors. And the important lesson which runs 
through the whole is this, that we are to make the pleasing and serving God 
the chief business of our lives, and that our happiness consisteth in his 
favour, which is only to be obtained in the uniform practice of piety and 
virtue. 

Such, evidently, is the nature and tendency of the sacred writings of the 
Old Testament. But very different is the representation made of them by 
Lord Bolingbroke. Not content with endeavouring to destroy the credit of 
the history, he hath, by arguments drawn from the nature of the revelation 
itself, contained in the Jewish Scriptures, used his utmost efforts to show, 
that it is absolutely unworthy of God; that ‘‘there are marks of a human 
original in those books, which point out plainly the fraud and the impos- 
ture.”* And that ‘itis no less than blasphemy to assert them to be 
divinely inspired.”’ + 


* Bolingbroke’s Works, vol. iii. p. 288. + Ibid. p. 299. 
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The objections he has advanced against the Scriptures of the Old Tes- 
tament, and especially against the Mosaic writings, are principally these 
that follow. 

1. That they give the most unworthy ideas of the Supreme Being. They 
degrade him to the meanest offices and employments, and attribute to him 
human passions, and even the worst of human imperfections. 

2. Some of the laws there given are absolutely contrary to the law of 
nature, which is the law of God, and therefore cannot be of divine original. 
He instanceth particularly in the command for extirpating the Canaanites, 
and for punishing idolaters with death. 

3. The first principle of the law of Moses is insociability ; and it took the 
Jews out of all moral obligations to the rest of mankind. 

4. There are several passages in the Mosaic writings, which are false, 
absurd, and unphilosophical; as particularly the account there given of the 
creation of the world, and the fall of man. 

5. The sanctions of the law of Moses were wholly of a temporal nature, 
and were contrived and fitted to humour and gratify the appetites and 
passions ; without any regard to a future state of rewards and punishments. 

These are the principal objections urged by Lord Bolingbroke against the 
divine authority of the Scriptures of the Old Testament, and particularly of 
the books of Moses. There are some other smaller exceptions, which I shall 
take notice of as they come in my way. 

1. The first class of objections relateth to the mean and unworthy repre- 
sentations that are made to us in Scripture of the Supreme Being. It hath 
always been accounted one of the distinguishing excellencies of the sacred 
writings, that they abound with the most just and sublime descriptions of 
the Deity, which have a manifest tendency to raise our minds to the most 
worthy and exalted conceptions of his divine majesty, and his incomparable 
excellencies and perfections. Our author himself thinks fit to acknowledge 
that “‘ there are many passages in Scripture, which give most sublime ideas of 
the majesty of the Supreme Being ;” and that ‘‘ the conceptions which the 
Jews entertained of the Supreme Being were very orthodox in the eye of 
reason; and their psalmists, and their prophets, strained their imaginations 
to express the most elevated sentiments of God, and of his works, and of 
the methods of his providence.”* If therefore there be any passages which, 
literally taken, seem to be unworthy of God, they ought, by all the rules 
of candour and fair criticism, to be interpreted in a consistency with these ; 
since it cannot be reasonably supposed, that those who entertained such 
noble and sublime sentiments of the Divinity, should at the same time, as 
he would persuade us they did, form the meanest and unworthiest concep- 
tions of him. 

But let us consider the particulars of his charge; and it amounts in effect 
to this; that the Scriptures degrade the Supreme Being, by representing 
him as descending to the meanest offices and employments; and that they 
attribute to him human passions, and even the worst of human imper- 
fections. 

As to the first part of the charge, the degrading the Divine Majesty to the 
meanest, the unworthiest offices and employments, he observes, that ac- 
cording to the Mosaic account, ‘‘ the Supreme Being condescended to be 
the tutelary God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; and under this character he 
acted a part which a sensible Heathen, not transported by presumptuous 
notions of his own importance, nor by the impudence of enthusiasm, would 
have thought too mean and too low for any of his inferior gods or demons.’’+ 


* Bolingbroke’s Works, vol. iii. p. 99.—Vol. iv. p. 463. + Ibid. vol. iii, p. 304, 
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This objection he frequently repeats in various forms. He introduces one of 
the heathen sages as alleging, that ‘‘ among the Mosaic superstitions there 
was one, which could be charged neither on the Egyptians, nor any other 
heathen nation, and which surpassed the most extravagant of theirs ; and 
this was, that the Supreme Being is represented as having taken upon him 
a name which was avery magnificent one indeed, and such as might denote 
the Supreme Being, but still a name by which he might be distinguished as 
the tutelary God of one family first, and then of one nation particularly, and 
almost exciusively‘of all others.”’* But there isno passage where he pushes 
this objection more strongly than in p. 463 of vol. iv. where he observes, 
that ‘‘ the eternal and infinite Being is represented in the Jewish histories, 
and in the whole system of their religion, as a local, tutelar deity, carried 
about ina trunk, or residing in a temple; as an ally, who had entered into 
covenant with their fathers; as a king, who had actually held the reins of 
their government ; and as an industrious magistrate, who descended into all 
the particulars of religious and civil administration, even into the most 
minute and meanest. Thus were the Jews accustomed to familiarize them- 
selves with the Supreme Being, and to imagine that he familiarized with 
them, and to figure him to themselves receiving their sacrifices, and listen- 
ing to their prayers, sometimes at least, as grossly, as Lucian represents 
Jupiter.”” He seems to think the heathens were in the right, when they 
blamed the Jews for “‘ bringing the first and only God too near to man, and 
making him an actor immediately and personally as it were in the creation 
and government of the world.”’+ And he had before observed, that accord- 
ing to the Scripture, ‘‘ the correspondence between God and man was often 
immediate, and even intimate and familiar with his elect, and with such 
purified souls as were prepared for it. And that the whole tenor of the 
sacred writings represented the Supreme Being in frequent conferences with 
his creatures; God covenanting and making bargains with man, and man 
with God; God holding the language of man, reasoning, arguing, expostu- 
lating, in a very human manner, animated by human affections, and appeal- 
ing to human knowledge.’’t 

Before I enter on a particular discussion of what his lordship hath here 
offered, it is proper to observe, that though in a passage just now cited, the 
Jews seem to be blamed for bringing the Supreme Being too near to man, 
and supposing him to be an actor immediately, and as it were personally, in 
the government of the world ; yet he elsewhere finds fault with the heathen 
philosophers for excluding the Monad or Supreme Unity from the creation 
and government of the world, and banishing him almost entirely from the 
system of his works, whereby he became in some sort a non-entity, an abstract 
or notional being.§ And lie censures them for ‘‘imaging a divine monarchy 
on a human plan, the administration of which was not carried on by the 
immediate agency of God himself, but mediately, as in terrestrial monarchies, 
by that of inferior agents, according to the ranks and provinces allotted 
them.”’|| And to this notion he thinks a considerable part of the heathen 
idolatry is to be ascribed. Itis hard to know what idea this writer would 
have us form of the Divine Government. On the one hand, he seems to 
think it demeaning the Majesty of the Supreme Being to suppose him to act 
immediately and personally as it were in the government of the world : and, 
on the other hand, he will not allow, that the divine administration is carried 
on mediately by the ministry of inferior agents. And if God does not govern 
the world, either by his own personal, immediate agency, or by that of subor- 
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dinate agents and instruments, it cannot easily be conceived in what sense he 
can be said to govern the world at all. 

Indeed any one that impartially considers the several passages above 
mentioned, relating to the Jewish Scriptures, and many ‘others of the like 
kind, which occur in Lord Bolingbroke’s writings, and compares them with 
the scheme which he himself hath advanced, and of which an account was 
given in the eighth letter, will be apt to think that the real original ground of 
his prejudices against the sacred writings is this :—That they every where 
represent God as interesting himself in the affairs of men, whereasihe looks 
upon it to be unworthy of the Divine Majesty to suppose that he now con- 
cerneth himself about them, or exerciseth any care with respect to the indi- 
viduals of the human race. And since he asserts, that ‘‘ the most elevated 
of finite, intelligent beings are not a jot nearer to the Supreme Intelligence 
than the lowest,’’* he must, upon his scheme, think it as unbecoming 
the majesty of God to exercise any special care towards the highest of 
angelical beings, or whatever inhabitants there may be in any part of this 
vast universe, as towards the individuals of mankind. This scheme is not 
only, as was shown before, of a most pernicious tendency, and manifestly 
subversive of all religion and the fear of God, but at the bottom argueth, 
notwithstanding all its glorious pretences, very dishonourable and unworthy 
conceptions of the Supreme Being. For either it supposeth him to be not 
present to the creatures he hath made, which is to deny the immensity of his 
essence, or that if he be present, he hath not a certain knowledge of them, 
and of their actions and affairs, and consequently is not omniscient ; thouch 
our author himself says, ‘‘ it may be demonstrated, that the All-perfect Being 
must be omniscient, as well as self-existent.’’+ Or that if he hatha perfect 
knowledge of the actions and affairs of his reasonable creatures, yet he is 
absolutely indifferent about them, whether they obey his laws or not, whether 
good or evil, virtue or vice, happiness or misery, prevails in the moral world. 
This must be owned to be very well suited to the character of an Epicurean 
deity, whose happiness consisteth inan eternal indolence, and who is supposed 
to be of a nice and delicate constitution, unable to bear the noise, the 
clamours, and confusion, of this lower world, but is no way consistent with 
the idea of the Infinitely-perfect Being. How much nobler is the idea that 
is given us of the Deity in the Holy Scriptures ! where he is is represented 
as fillmg heaven and earth with his presence, and exercising a constant 
inspection over all his creatures, and all their actions, as disposing and 
ordering all events, without distraction or confusion, in sucha manner, as, in 
the final issue of things, to provide for the happiness of those that sincerely 
obey him, and go on in the practice of righteousness and virtue, and to 
manifest a just displeasure against those who obstinately persist in an imper- 
tinent course of viceand wickedness ; and, in aword, as governing the world, 
_ and all the orders of beings in it, with infinite wisdom, righteousness, and 
_ equity, and with the same almighty facility with which he created them ! 
Such an idea of God is not only of the greatest consequence to the interests 
of religion and virtue in the world, but is infinitely more august and noble in 
itself, and more conformable to the highest notions we can form of infinite 
perfection, than that which this writer would substitute in its stead. 

I shall not add any thing here to what was offered in my eighth letter, 
concerning a particular providence as extending even to the individuals of 
the human race. If providence doth not interpose in human affairs at all, 
it cannot be expected that God should atany time communicate extraordinary 
discoveries and revelations of his will to mankind. But if, as hath been 
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shown, providence doth concern itself even for individuals, and for promoting 
human happiness, ina way consistent with moral agency, it is very reasonable 
to suppose, that it may please God to make discoveries and revelations of his 
will, for promoting the knowledge and practice of religion and virtue in the 
world, and that he may communicate such discoveries to particular persons, 
or to larger communities, in such a way as may best answer the intentions of 
his wise and holy providence, of which he must be allowed to be the pro- 
perest judge. And if he seeth fit to make such revelations of his will, they 
must be communicated in such a manner as is accommodated to human 
understandings, and fitted to work upon human affections; and therefore if 
they be addressed to men in a way of reasoning, arguing, and expostulating, 
it would be absurd to make this an objection, as this writer seems to do, 
since there is nothing in this but what is wisely suited to the end we may 
suppose the Supreme Wisdom and Goodness to have had in view in giving 
such revelations. 

He represents it as altogether unworthy of the Supreme Being to suppose 
him to enter into covenant with man; and in order to expose this, he is 
pleased to represent it under the mean idea of God’s making bargains with 
man, or man with God. But if we consider what is really intended by it, 
we shall find, that a covenant in this case is properly to be understood of a 
conditional promise, whereby blessings and benefits are promised on God’s 
part, and duties required on ours ; it is a law of God enjoining obedience, 
with a promise or promises annexed to it, by which God condescendeth to 
oblige himself to confer certain benefits upon his creatures, the subjects of 
his moral government, if they fulfil and obey the injunctions he hath laid 
upon them, and comply with the terms which he hath appointed. And con- 
sidered in this view, it is so far from being a just objection against the sacred 
writings, that it may be regarded as their great excellency, and what should 
mightily recommend them to our esteem, that God is there represented as 
dealing with man in a way of covenant ; that is, ina way admirably suited to 
us as we are reasonable creatures, moral agents. By this God doth not divest 
himself of his character and authority as our Supreme, Universal Lord. He 
hath an undoubted right to give laws to his creatures, and lay what com- 
mands or injunctions upon them he seeth fit, in a way of absolute sovereignty, 
without bringing himself under any promises and engagements; but he con- 
descendeth, in hismarvellous wisdom and goodness, to encourage and animate 
our obedience by express promises and assurances of his grace and favour ; 
and we on our parts bring ourselves under the most solemn engagements, 
which bind us more strictly to our duty by our own express consent, than 
which no way of dealing with us can have a greater tendency to promote 
our comfort, and the interests of religion and virtue in the world. 

As to the particular covenant made with Abraham, and God’s engaging, 
as he loves to express it, to be a tutelary God to him; this, put into other 
words, signifies no more than this, that it pleased God, to grant to this ex- 
cellent person express promises of his special grace and favour, upon condi- 
tion of his faith and obedience; and particularly, that he promised to give 
the land of Canaan to his descendants ; and that from him should proceed 
that glorious person, who had been promised from the beginning, and who 
was actually to come into the world in the fulness of time, and in whom all 
the families of the earth were to be blessed. This covenant made with Abra- 
ham was not only proper, as it was a distinguishing mark of the divine fa- 
vour and goodness to a person, who was an eminent example of piety and 
virtue, and the fame of whose excellent qualities is spread all over the east, 
even to this day, but as it made a part of a glorious scheme, which the 
Divine Wisdom had in view, and which was to be accomplished in the fittest 
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Season, and to be of extensive benefit to mankind. So that this particular 
covenant was really intended in a subserviency to the general good. 

With regard to the covenant made with the people of Israel at Horeb, 
the design of it was to erect a sacred polity, the fundamental article of 
which was the acknowledgment and adoration of the one True God, the 
Maker and Governor of the world, free from all idolatry and Polytheism. 
This transaction was carried on with a majesty and solemnity becoming the 
great Lord of the universe, and which tended to inspire the profoundest 
veneration for him, and for the laws he was pleased to promulgate. And 
at the same time it was wisely ordered, that the people should bind them- 
selves by their own express consent, and solemn stipulation, to receive that 
constitution, and obey those laws. The moral laws given to that people 
were excellent; the judicial laws just and equitable; the ceremonial laws 
Were instituted for wise reasons, some of which we are able to assign at this 
distance; and there is no doubt to be made, that if we were well acquainted 
with the circumstances of that time and people, we should be convinced of 
the great propriety of many of those ceremonious injunctions, which now 
we are not able particularly to account for. Our author talks of the priest’s 
wearing a ridiculous cap and breastplate, fringes, and bells, and thinks it 
absurd to suppose that such trifles as these were the institutions of divine 
wisdom.* But it was wisely ordered under that constitution, that nothing 
_ relating to divine worship should be left to their own invention. It was 
judged proper to give them rules descending even to minute particulars, 
and to confine them to those rules, the more effectually to hinder them 
from deviating into endless superstitions. The particulars referred to con- 
tributed to promote order and decency in the externals of religious service ; 
nor was there anything in the Jewish instituted rites absurd, indecent, ridicu- 
lous, or impure, as were many of the rites in use among the Pagan nations. 

As to God’s being a tutelary Deity to the people of Israel, this, if stripped 
of the form of expression which he has chosen in order to ridicule it, only 
signifies, that God was pleased to make special revelations and discoveries 
of his will to that people, and to give them holy and excellent laws, at the 
same time promising, if they obeyed those laws, to grant them his special 
protection, to honour them with great privileges and advantages, and to 
make them happy in the effects of his grace and favour; and threatening, if 
they proved obstinate and disobedient, to inflict upon them awful punish- 
ments, the tokens of his righteous displeasure. And that there is anything 
in this unbecoming the wise and righteous Lord and Governor of the world, 
supposing him to concern himself in human affairs, this writer has not 
proved, except confident assertions must pass for proofs. And as to his 
being the King of Israel, this is not to be understood as if he did not still 
continue to be the universal Sovereign and Lord of all mankind. He was 
never regarded as having divested himself of that character. | Nowhere is 
_ his universal dominion and governing providence, as extending to all his 
creatures, and especially to the whole human race, more strongly asserted, 
or more nobly described, than in the Jewish Scriptures. , But it pleased 
him, for wise purposes, to erect a peculiar constitution among the people 
of Israel, according to which he condescended to be, in a special sense, 
their King and Sovereign. And what we are to understand by it is properly 
this, that he gave them laws at the first establishment of their polity, which 
were to be the rule of their state, and by which they were to be 
goverened ; and upon their observance of which the preservation of their 
national privileges depended ; and that he raised up judges and governors, 
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who were to rule them in his name, and as by his authority, and to be the 
leaders and generals of their armies, for delivering them from their enemies 
and oppressors: and he was pleased also to give them direction in matters 
of great and public moment, by the oracle of Urim and Thummim, which 
was, by his appointment, established among them for that purpose. There 
was nothing in all this but what was wisely suited to the nature and design 
of that particular constitution, and tended to confirm and establish that 
people in the belief and adoration of the one True God, and to exhibit a 
glorious sensible proof of his governing providence among them. But the 
theocracy was never designed to supersede the office and authority of the 
ordinary magistrates, as this writer seems to insinuate, by telling us, that 
under that constitution God ‘‘acted as an industrious magistrate, who 
descended into all the particulars of religious and civil administration, even 
into the most minute and the meanest.’”’ For though the laws were originally 
given by God, the execution of those laws was ordinarily vested im the 
magistrates appointed for that purpose, and chosen by the people in their 
several tribes. So they were in the days of Moses, and under the judges, 
when the people were more properly and immediately under the adminstration 
of the theocracy. 

But it is farther urged, that God is represented in the Jewish Scriptures 
as a local deity, residing and dwelling in a temple, or carried about by the 
Levites in a wooden chest or trunk. The author seems fond of this obser- 
vation, for he has it over three or four times on different occasions. But by 
this reflection he has exposed himself rather than the Jews. That people, 
instructed by their Scriptures, had nobler notions of the Deity, than to 
be capable of imagining, that the Lord of the universe, who, they were 
taught to believe, made and governeth the world, and filleth heaven and 
earth, was shut up and confined in a wooden chest. It is true, that the 
more efictually to preserve that people from idolatry, and to impress 
and affect their minds with a lively sense of God’s special presence among 
them, there was one sacred place appointed, the tabernacle first, and 
temple afterwards, which was peculiarly dedicated to his solemn worship 
and service. There their most solemn acts of devotion were to be per- 
formed. And there was the ark or sacred chest he speaks of, in which 
were deposited the tables of the original covenant between God and them : 
there also was a cloud of glory, the majestic symbol of God’s immediate 
presence. It cannot be reasonably denied, that God may, if he thinks 
fit, give illustrious exhibitions of his divine presence and majesty by a 
visible external glory and splendor, in certain places, or on certain occa- 
sions. But it doth not follow, that he is therefore a limited Being, or 
that his essence is circumscribed, or confined to that particular place, 
where it pleaseth him thus peculilarly to manifest his special presence. 
How far the Israelites were from forming such mean notions of the Divi- 
nity as this writer is pleased to insinuate, we have an authentic proof in © 
the admirable prayer offered up by Solomon at the dedication of the 
temple, in the name and presence ofallthe people; in which he addresseth 
himself to God in that noble manner: *‘ But will God indeed dwell on 
the earth? Behold, the heaven and heaven of heavens cannot contain thee, 
how much less this house which I have builded?” 1 Kings, vill. 27. See 
also Isaiah, Ixvi. 1. 

It has often given me great pleasure to reflect upon what every one 
that impartially considers the Scriptures of the Old Testament must be 
sensible of, that the Jews, if they governed themselves by their sacred 
writings, were instructed, in their ideas of God, to unite the most incom- 
prehensible greatness and majesty, and the most marvellous grace and 
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condescension. To regard him as filling heaven and earth with the immen- 
sity of his presence, and yet as vouchsafing to grant visible tokens and sym- 
bols of his special presence among them by his ark and temple; as 
humbling himself even in beholding the things that are done in heaven, 
and yet as regarding the things that are done in the earth. They 
acknowledged the glorious hosts of angels as the attendants of the Divine 
Majesty, the blessed ministers of his power and wisdom; but still as in- 
finitely inferior, and even chargeable with folly before him. And instead of 
erecting them into Deities, and adoring them as the heathens did, they 
called upon them to join with men in worshipping and adoring the Supreme, 
Universal Lord. They were ready to cry out with a devout admiration in 
the contemplation of God’s unequalled dignity and glory, ‘‘ Who in the 
heavens can be compared unto the Lord? What is man, that thou art mind- 
ful of him?” Butthey did not, under this pretence, represent him as taking 
no notice of men, or their concernments. They considered him as infinitely 
raised above the highest of his creatures, yet not neglecting or despising the 
meanest. That his name is exalted above all blessing and praise, and yet 
he hath a gracious regard to our prayers and praises, if offered up from 
sincere and upright hearts. Thus they were taught in Scripture to celebrate 
and adore his matchless grace and condescending goodness, without impair- 
ing the splendour and glory of his infinite majesty. And, accordingly, in 
the patterns of devotion that are set before us in Scripture, we may observe 
the most adoring thoughts, the most sublime conceptions, of God’s un- 
searchable greatness, and supreme dominion, and spotless purity; and the 
most humbling sense of human weakness, guilt, and unworthiness, mixed 
with an ingenuous confidence in his infinite grace and sovereign mercy. 

Thus I have considered pretty largely that part of the objection, which 
chargeth the Scriptures with degrading the Deity to mean and unworthy 
offices and employments ; and shall now take some notice of the other. part 
of the charge, vz., that the Scriptures ascribe to him bodily parts, and 
human passions and affections, and even those of the worst kind. 

With respect to the former, he observeth, that the Jewish Scriptures 
ascribe to God ‘‘ not only corporeal appearances, but corporeal action, and 
all the instruments of it, eyes, ears, mouth, hands, and feet. And that they 
are apt in many places to make those who read them represent the Supreme 
Being to themselves, like an old man looking out of the cloulds.’’* He 
says, ‘‘ the literal signification of such expressions is abominable.’’ And he 
ridicules those who throw what he calls a flimsy allegorical veil over them, 
as having stolen it from the wardrobe of Epicurus. But the ridicule lights 
upon himself, who, I believe, was the first man that would have thought of 
having recourse to Epicurus, to interpret the sense of Moses. There needs 
no more than common attention, and acomparing the Scripture with itself, 
to be convinced that it is incapable of the absurd interpretation he would 
put upon those passages. He observes, indeed, that ‘‘ images, taken from 
corporeal substance, from corporeal action, and from the instruments of it, 
cannot give us notions, in any degree proper, of God’s manner of being, or 
of that divine, inconceivable energy, in which the action of God consists.”’ 
Nor are those expressions of hands, feet, eyes, and ears, when ascribed to 
God in Scripture, designed to signify either the manner of his being, or of 
his divine energy, concerning which there are many noble expressions in the 
sacred writings, which have an admirable sublimity in them ; but by an easy 
metaphor understood by all the world, hands signify power, eyes and ears 
signify knowledge. And whereas he adds, ‘“‘ that they cannot exalt, they must 
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debase our conceptions, and accustom the mind insensibly to confound 
divine with human ideas and notions, God with man.” The answer is ob- 
vious, that sufficient care is taken in the Holy Scriptures to prevent this, by 
furnishing us with the most sublime ideas of the Divinity, that can possibly 
enter into the human mind. God’s incomprehensible majesty, his immense 
greatness, his almighty power, the infiniteness of his understanding, his 
omnipresence, are frequently represented and described in so admirable a 
manner, as shows, with the last degree of evidence, that the expressions, 
which seem to ascribe bodily parts and members to him, cannot be under- 
stood in a gross, literal sense. Our author himself, ascribing motives to 
God, observes, that ‘‘ we must speak of God after the manner of men.’’* 
And, indeed, we must either not speak of God at all, or we must speak of 
him in ways of expression, originally derived from something relating to our 
own bodies or minds. ‘This writer elsewhere insinuates, that we resemble 
God no more in our souls than we do in our bodies ; and that to say his in- 
tellect is like ours, is as bad as the anthropomorphites.¢ So that, accord- 
ing to him, expressions drawn from the faculties of the soul, are as improper 
as those drawn from the members of the body. Thus, under pretence of a 
profound veneration for the Deity, we must not speak of Ged at all, as some 
of the ancient philosophers thought it unlawful to name him, or to worship 
him, except in silence. Yea, we must not so much as think of him; for 
our ideas of God fall, no doubt, infinitely short of his real majesty and glory, 
as well as our expressions. But it may be observed, that this forward cen- 
surer falls into the way of talking himself, which he finds fault with in the 
Holy Scriptures. He represents God as speaking to men by the law of 
nature. He calls it the voice of God, and the word of God. He speaks of 
the hands of God,} and of his seeing all things. And though he represents 
the ascribing ideas to God as no less improper, and even profane, than the 
ascribing hands and feet to him, yet on several occasions he talks of the 
divine ideas. 

But he farther urges, that the Scriptures attribute to God human affec- 
tions and passions, and even those of the worst kind. That ‘‘ they impute 
such things to the divinity as would be a disgrace to humanity.”§ That 
‘““the Jewish system contained such instances of partiality in love and 
hatred, of furious anger, and unrelenting vengeance, in a long series of arbi- 
trary judgments, as no people on earth but this would have ascribed, I do 
not say to God, but to the worst of those monsters, who are suffered or sent 
by God, for a short time, to punish the iniquities of men.’’|| To the same 
purpose he afterwards observes, that, according to the representations made 
in Scripture, God ‘‘ loves with partiality ; his mercy is arbitrary, and de- 
pends on mere will; and towards mankind his anger is often furious, his 
hatred inveterate, his vengeance unrelenting. But when the wicked repent 
of their sins, he repents sometimes of his severity.”” And then he asks, 
‘ what a description is this of the All-Perfect Being?’ But this descrip- 
tion is his own, and is founded upon a gross misrepresentation of the true 
intention and design of the sacred writings. As to loving with partiality, 
if by that he meant his favouring and distinguishing some with greater 
privileges and advantages, and giving them more valuable means of im- 
provement than others; nothing can be more evident, than that this has 
been often, and still is done in the course of his providence. Nor is this any 
more to be found fault with, than his making different species of beings, 
some vastly transcending others in their faculties, and capacities for happi- 
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ness. He is the absolute Lord and dispenser of his own gifts, and his good- 
- hess is that of a free and sovereign benefactor; and it would be the height 
of absurdity and profaneness to pretend to tie him down to give to all men 
precisely the same capacities, the same advantages and opportunities, and 
to limit him so that he shall not dispense his gifts in such measures and 
proportions as he thinks fit, nor shall have it in his power to do any- 
thing for any one person or people, but what he does precisely for every 
person and for all people. But if by partiality be meant partiality in 
Judgment, and in the distribution of rewards and punishments, it is very 
unjust to charge the Holy Scriptures as attributing such partiality to the 
Supreme Being. There is nothing more strongly and expressly asserted 
there, than that God accepteth not the persons of men, and that he 
Judgeth without respect of persons. It is evident, not merely from a single 
passage, but from the whole tenor of the sacred writings, that the righteous 
Lord loveth righteousness, that he extendeth his favour to all those 
of the human race, of whatsoever family or nation, who sincerely love 
and obey him, and go on in a course of real piety and virtue. That 
such persons alone can hope for an interest in his favour, and to obtain 
the divine acceptance and approbation. And that all wicked and pre- 
sumptuous sinners, of whatsoever nation or profession, shall be exposed 
to his just displeasure. Nor are there any such things ascribed to God, 
in Scripture, as arbitrary judgments. And whereas this writer charges 
it as unworthy of God to represent him as repenting of his severity, 
when the wicked repent of their sins; the thing really intended by this, 
must be acknowledged to be agreeable to the best ideas we can form of 
his governing wisdom, righteousness, and goodness. For it only signifies, 
that when sinners forsake their evil ways, God is graciously pleased to 
change the methods of his dealings towards them, and is willing to receive 
them to his grace and favour. But in reality there is no change in the 
divine purposes or councils. The change that is wrought is in the mind 
and temper of the sinner. God acts uniformly, according to the stated 
rules of his administrations; and nothing has happened but what he per- 
fectly foreknew.* But repenting, in a strict and proper sense, as it is a 
mark of human imperfection and mutability, is expressly denied of God 
in the Holy Scripture; where we are assured, that God is not as the son 
of man that he should repent. 

As to the expressions of anger, wrath, fury, hatred, vengeance, as ascribed 
to God in the sacred writings, it is a thing so obvious that it can scarcely be 


__ ™ His lordship seems to think it an unanswerable objection against the Mosaic writ- 
ings, that in the account there given of the flood, God is represented as having repented 
that he made man. But it is manifest, that this is only an emphatical way of expression 
to signify God’s just displeasure at the great and universal wickedness of mankind, and 
at their having so far fallen from the noble end of their creation ; and that, therefore, 
after having tried the methods of indulgence towards them, he saw fit to send a destruc- 
tive deluge for exterminating that incorrigible race. And it is plain, that, according to 
the doctrine of the sacred writings, which everywhere represent God as foreknowing the 
actions of men, this corruption of mankind was what he foresaw from the beginning; and 
the punishing them in this manner made a part of the original scheme of Divine Provi- 
dence, though it did not actually take effect till the proper time came for executing it. 
As to what he mentions in a sneering way, concerning God’s smelling the sweet savour 
of Noah’s burnt-offering, it is sufficient to observe, that the design of the expression is 
plain and easily intelligible, viz., to signify God’s gracious acceptance of the act of devo- 
tion performed by that good man, to acknowledge his gratitude, and implore the divine 
mercy ; and that on that occasion God was pleased, after having made so signal a display 
of his justice, to allay and dissipate the fears, which might be apt to arise in the hearts 
of men, and to assure them of his merciful intentions towards them, and that he would 
not any more send a universal deluge upon the earth; of which the rainbow in the 
elouds should be a constant memorial. 
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mistaken, that these are only strong expressions designed to impress the 
hearts of men with a more lively sense of God’s righteous displeasure against 
sin and wickedness, and resolution to punish it ; which it 1s of the highest 
importance to mankind to consider and believe. Any one that allows him- 
self to think impartially, must be sensible, that such ways of representing 
things are absolutely necessary in a revelation designed for common use ; and 
that it is far more for the good of the world in general, and for promoting 
the interests of virtue, and restraining vice and wickedness, that men should 
conceive of God as loving and taking pleasure in the good and righteous, 
and as full of just resentment against evil doers, than as utterly unconcerned 
about the actions and affairs of men, or alike affected towards the righteous 
and the wicked. Yea, the former notions are not only more useful, and of 
better influence, but more just and rational in themselves, and more worthy 
of the All-Perfect Being. For what idea is this of God, to represent him 
as neither delighting in order and virtue, nor displeased with vice and wick- 
edness, but solacing himself in an eternal indolence, and no way concerned 
about the good or ill behaviour, the happiness or misery of his reasonable 
creatures. A God destitute of all affections, or of anything correspondent 
to them, would not be the most Perfect Being. There are spiritual affec- 
tions, which have nothing to do with body, and which as properly belong to 
spirits or minds, as intellect or will; and I can as easily suppose them desti- 
tute of the latter as of the former. Our affections, indeed, have usually a 
great mixture of bodily passions, and consequently of imperfection. But 
there are affections of a nobler kind, and which we may conceive in pure 
spirits, yea, they cannot be conceived without them. Nor can we avoid 
ascribing some affections, or what is analogous or equivalent to them, to 
God, provided we remove from them all those imperfections and defects with 
which they are attended in us. A love of order, goodness, purity, virtue, 
and a just detestation of moral evil, is absolutely inseparable from the idea 
of the Infinitely-Perfect Being, the most wise and righteous Governor of 
the world. 

I shall conclude my observations on this part of Lord Bolingbroke’s book 
with a passage from an author whom no man will suppose to have been pre- 
judiced in favour of the Scriptures. It is Mr. Anthony Collins, in an Essay, 
which he published in 1707, concerning the Use of Reason in Propositions, 
the Evidence whereof depends upon Human Testimony. After having ob- 
served, that ‘‘ one use of reason in things which, by the testimony of men, 
are supposed to come from God, is to endeavour to find out such a sense of 
a supposed divine revelation as is agreeable to the discoveries of our reason, 
if the words under any kind of construction will bear it, though at first view 
they may seem repugnant to reason, and to one another ;’’ he adds, ‘‘ this 
is certainly a great piece of justice, and what is due to words that upon the 
least evidence can be supposed to come from God, especially since expres- 
sions that do literally quadrate with the maxims of reason and philosophy, — 
are necessary to make a revelation have any effect upon common people’s 
minds. For was not God to be represented by expressions, which, literally 
understood, attribute to him human passions and actions ; they who by their 
occupations in the world are incapable of those more just ideas which men 
of thought know to belong to that Being, would, perhaps, think him incapa- 
ble of taking cognizance of their actions : and, therefore, to make a revela- 
tion useful and credible in itself, it must consist of words whose literal 
meaning is false, but whose real meaning is consistent with the Jjustest 
notions of reason and philosophy. And therefore we ought to examine 
whether the words under any construction will bear a reasonable sense,” 
p. 17, 18. Mr. Collins then applies this observation to the revelation which 
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we acknowledge, and considers those passages of Scripture, where God is 
said to rest, repent, be angry, &c. It must be owned, that this gentleman 
judges much more reasonably and equitably in this matter than Lord Boling- 
broke has done. 

This may suffice at present. In my next I shall consider the other 
objections which his lordship hath urged against the divine authority of the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, especially of the Mosaic writings. 


LETTER XXX. 


Farther objections against the Mosaic writings and the Scriptures of the Old Testament, 
considered. The laws of Moses not contrary to the law of nature. This particularly 
shown with regard to the command for exterminating the Canaanites, and the law for 
punishing those among the Israelites, that should revolt to idolatry, with death. The 
law of Moses not accountable for the fury of the zealots. The instances of Phineas 
and Mattathias, considered. Insociability not the first principle of the law of Moses, 
nor did that law take the Jews out of all moral obligations to the rest of mankind. 
There is nothing false or absurd in the Mosaical account of the creation of the world 
and the fall of man. Concerning the sanctions of the law of Moses. The not making 
express mention of future rewards and punishments in that law, no argument against 
its divine original. Some other objections against the Scriptures obviated. 


S1r,—I now proceed to another set of objections, which are designed to 
show that some of the laws of Moses are absolutely contrary to the law of 
nature, which is the law of God, and therefore cannot come from him. 
He instances particularly in the command for exterminating the Canaanites, 
and the law for punishing idolaters among the Israelites with death. ‘In 
both which,” he says, ‘‘ it is supposed impiously, against principles as self- 
evident as any of those necessary truths which are such of all knowledge, 
that the Supreme Being commands by one law what he forbids by another.’’* 
And that ‘‘ he approved and commanded on particular occasions the most 
abominable violations of the general laws of nature.’’+ I shall consider what 
he has offered with regard to each of these. 

As to the command for exterminating the Canaanites, it is what he fre- 
quently inveighs against as the greatest piece of injustice and cruelty that 
ever was committed.{ And he has pronounced, that ‘‘ the men who justify 
such cruelties upon any hypothesis whatsoever, must have very ill hearts as 
well as heads: ” and that ‘‘ he who imputes them to the Supreme Being is 
worse than an atheist, though he pass for a saint.”§ I shall venture, how- 
ever, to examine what this rigid censurer has offered on this subject. 

He first layeth it down as a principle, that ‘‘ God cannot command in 
particular what he forbids in general. He who has made benevolence to all 
rational beings the fundamental law of our nature, can never command some 
to rob or to murder others ; to usurp on the rights of their fellow creatures, 
and to exterminate whole nations.’’|| The force of his argument here lies 
wholly in the words rob and murder, both which carry the idea of depriving 
others of their lives and properties, without a just cause, and without lawful 
authority. But though God has forbidden us, both in the law of nature 
and in the decalogue, to murder, he can command some to put others to 
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death for just causes, in which case it is not murder. He never, by giving 
this law to mankind, divested himself of the dominion he hath over the lives 
of his creatures. He can also commission, for wise ends, some to deprive 
others of their properties. For the law of nature is always to be understood 
with this limitation, except in cases where God himself shall otherwise ap- 
point. It is no principle of that law, that God can never, without injustice, 
exterminate nations. That he can do it in a way of immediate judgment by 
sending destructive calamities, famines, pestilences, earthquakes, deluges, 
and the like, cannot be denied by any Theist who believes a Providence 
governing mankind, and interposing in the affairs of men. And if he can 
do it immediately himself, he can commission men to do it, provided he gives 
sufficient credentials of that commission. And such the'Israelites had, ac- 
cording to the accounts given in the books of Moses. And, in judging of 
the case, how, far it is justifiable, we must take it in all its circumstances as 
there represented. Our author himself supposes the miracles done among 
them, if really done, to be sufficient to convince all mankind, not only at 
that time, but in all succeeding generations to the end of the world, of the 
divine authority of that law and constitution; and therefore sufficient to 
convince the people of Israel. All therefore that remained was that they 
should be satisfied of the truth of the facts, and of this they could not doubt, 
as they were done before their eyes. And the same books which give an 
account of the facts, give an account of the divine commission to the 
Israelites, and the reasons and ends of it. And whereas it is urged, that 
‘the Canaanites were obnoxious to the divine vengeance in no other respect 
than that which was common to them with all the Heathen nations, vIZ., 
their idolatry,’’* this is not true, according to the account given by Moses, 
Levit. xvii. 24, 25, 27, whereby it appears, that it was not merely 
for their idolatry, but for their monstrous vices and wickedness of 
all kinds, that they were ordered to be exterminated. And that never was 
there upon earth a more profligate and abondoned race of men. And sup- 
posing this to be true, and that God had determined to signalize his righte- 
ous vengeance against them in the severest manner, he might, without any 
pretence for arraigning the justice of his proceedings, have consumed them 
by fire from heaven, as he did part of them at Sodom and Gomorrah, or 
have overwhelmed them with an inundation, or have swallowed them up by 
an earthquake, and thereby utterly destroyed that people, their little ones as 
well as the adult. Nor could it have been said in such a case, that this was 
contrary to the law of nature. But then it would not have been so apparent, 
that this calamity was inflicted ina way of punishment for their idolatry and 
detestable wickedness. It might have been possibly attributed to some 
natural cause, or have been regarded as an unaccountable and fortuitous 
event. But when they were ordered to be exterminated for their abominable 
crimes by an express command of God, attested by a series of the most 
amazing miracles and divine interpositions; and this appointed to be executed 
by another nation, who were peculiarly set apart by their original constitu- 
tion, to the acknowledgment and adoration of the one True God, and of him 
only, and to whom God had given the most holy and excellent laws; at the 
same time threatenmg them with the like punishments if they committed 
the like crimes; in this case the reason of the judgment was as apparent, as 
when a malefactor is put to death by an officer of Justice for a crime, in 
execution of the sentence of a just magistrate. Nor is there anything in 
such a procedure that can be proved to be inconsistent with the wisdom and 
righteousness of the Supreme Being, or contradictory to his own laws; since 
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there is no law of nature that debars God from executing judgments on par- 
ticular persons, or guilty nations, for their crimes and vices, even to extermi- 
_nation, or from employing, if he things fit, one or more nations to execute 
his judgments upon others. Nor has this confident and assuming writer 
brought any proof that it is so. As to his comparing the invasion of Canaan 
by the Israelites, and what they did there, to the cruelties exercised by the 
Spaniards in America,* and to the ravages of the Huns under Attila, who, 
he says, were much more merciful than they,t+ there is this vast difference 
between the cases, that the latter had no motive or pretence, but their own 
ambition, avarice, and cruelty, whereas the former did it in execution of the 
express command of God, and by a commission from him, the truth of 
which was confirmed by a series of the most extraordinary divine attestations 
that ever the world saw. This, therefore, can be no precedent to any other 
nation to do the like, except they can produce the same or equal proofs of 
a divine commission, which no other since have been able to do, and pro- 
bably never will. This may suffice with regard to the command for the 
extermination of the Canaanites, which I have elsewhere considered more 
largely. See Answer to Christianity as old as the Creation, vol. ii. p. 429, 
437. And the Answer to Morgan, vol. ii. p. 97, et seq. 

The other command produced by this author to prove that the law of 

Moses is contrary to the law of nature, and therefore cannot be of divine 
original, is the law for putting a false prophet to death that should attempt 
to seduce the people to idolatry, and for the inflicting a capital punishment 
upon any particular person among the Israelites, that should revolt to 
idolatry, and even destroying a city that should do so. Concerning this, he 
very dogmatically pronounces—‘‘I say, that the law of nature is the law of 
God. Of this I have the same demonstrative knowledge that I have of the 
existence of God, the All-Perfect Being. ' I say, that the All-Perfect Being 
cannot contradict himself ; that he would contradict himself, if the laws con- 
tained in the thirteenth chapter of Deuteronomy were his laws, since they 
contradict those of nature ; and, therefore, that they are not his laws. Of 
all this I have as certain, as intuitive a knowledge, as I have that two and 
_two are equal to four, or that the whole is bigger thana part.”’{ A very short 
and decisive determination of the controversy! But we are, by this time, 
too well acquainted with his lordship’s manner, to lay any great stress on his 
positive assertions, though delivered with the most assuming air. 

The argument he makes use of here is the same that he had used before, 
viz., that the law of nature forbids murder. This will be easily allowed. 
But it is not inconsistent with that law which forbids murder, to put persons 
to death who are guilty of crimes, that by the fundamental laws of the com- 
munity deserve death. If God should have enacted a general law obligatory 
on all mankind, that whosoever should commit idolatory, or worship an 
other God, should be put to death, as well as that any man that should shed 
the blood of another without cause should be put to death ; this author might 
be challenged, with all his confidence, to prove, that such a divine law would 
be contradictory to the law of nature. Idolatry, by his own acknowledg- 
ment, is forbidden in the law of nature, and is a breach of the first and great 
article of that law ; and he represents it as one of the greatest of crimes.§ 
But God has not thought fit to enact a general law, obligatory on all man-. 
kind, for punishing idolaters with death, and without his appointmentit ought 
not to be executed. But when it pleased him for wise ends to select a par- 
ticular nation, and among them to erect a peculiar sacred polity, and to 
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appoint that the adoration of the one True God, and of him only, should be 
the very basis of their constitution, on which all their privileges, their national 
properties, and their right to their country depended, itis evident that under 
such a constitution, to revolt to idolatry and Polytheism, was, in the most 
criminal sense, to be traitors to the community ; and to arraign a law for 
inflicting a capital punishment upon idolaters, under that particular constitu- 
tion, is highly absurd. Nor could any thing be more just in such a case, 
than to order that a false prophet, who should endeavour to seduce the people 
into idolatry, should be put to death ; though this writer objects against it 
as unjust, for this strange reason, that “‘ miracles were daily and almost 
hourly wrought in the sight of all Israel.”* This is absolutely false, if 
understood of miracles strictly so called ; or if it weretrue, itis an odd thing 
to urge, that which made the crime of the false prophet the greater, to be a 
reason for exempting him from punishment. o, 
But what he chiefly finds fault with is the law for destroying any Israelitish 
city, that should fall off to the worship of idols, Deut. xiii. 13,14, 15, 16. 
He urges, that ‘‘ the innocent were to be involved in the same punishment 
with the guilty ; neither man, nor woman, nor beast, neither the brother, the 
dauther, the wife, nor the friend, was to be spared ; and that the whole 
chapter is such an edict as could not be imputed to Attila without injustice.” 
And after exclaiming against the obstinacy of those that pretend to justify 
the law of Moses in this instance, he observes, that ‘‘ by that law the undis- 
tinguishing extermination of collective bodies, and especially for matters of 
opinion, is allowed.”+ And afterwards, arguing against Mr. Locke, he 
adds, that ‘‘ even supposing God to be their King, the objections of injustice 
and cruelty in those laws will remain in their full force ; and that to suppose 
him to have given these laws would be to degrade the All-Perfect Being to 
the character of an unjust and cruel tyrant, who authorized, ,and even com- 
manded his ministers expressly to punish without measure, without discern- 
ment, and without forms of justice.’’t And he insinuates, that there are 
precepts in that chapter, ‘‘ from which the Inquisition copied the instructions 
she gives to her familiars.”’§ But this is a gross misrepresentation. He 
himself elsewhere observes, that ‘‘ the cruel principle of persecution for 
Opinions was never known till Christians introduced it into the world ;’’|| 
though contrary, as he owns, to the true spirit of the Gospel. And it is 
manifest that the punishments referred to, Deut. xiii., were not to be inflicted 
for matters of opinion but of practice, for open acts of idolatry in subversion 
of the fundamental constitution of their state. And great care was to be 
taken, that the punishment should not be executed without due inquiry, and 
full proof. They were to inquire, and make search, and ask diligently, so as 
to be assured that it was truth, and the thing certain. Great deliberation 
was to be used : and except the whole city was obstinately. addicted to 
idolatry, and determined to persist in it, they were not to be exterminated. 
And considering the design and nature of that peculiar constitution, a decree 
or law for exterminating a city among themselves, that should revolt to the - 
worship of false gods, seemed necessary, and was like the cutting off a cor- 
rupt or gangrened limb, which was requisite to save the whole. If God had, 
at the original establishment of that polity, declared that he himself would 
in an immediate way, by pestilence, or fire from heaven, or some other extra- 
ordinary judgment, exterminate or destroy any city among them that should 
revolt to the worship of idols, it could not be pretended that this would have 
been unjust, though children, as well as adults, would be involved in it. But 
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he chose that the punishment. should be inflicted in a judicial way, by the 
hands of the magistrates, and by the authority of the nation or whole com- 
munity, pursuant to a law for that purpose. And the punishment was both 
ordered to be executed with great solemnity, and to be attended with circum- 
stances of peculiar severity, so as to proceed to utter extermination, the more 
effectually to create a horror and detestation of the crime, and to show that 
so wicked a race was to be entirely destroyed. To which it must be added, 
that this punishment was denounced in consequence of the original contract 
or covenant between God and that people. By coming into that covenant 
for themselves and their children, they voluntarily subjected themselves and 
them to the severest penalties, in case of a revolt. And considering the 
mighty advantages they had as a nation by the theocracy, and by their 
peculiar constitution, and the signal blessings that would have followed upon 
their obedience, it was a condition which could not be reasonably objected 
against, since they might so easily avoid the threatened calamities, by obe- 
dience to a law so just-and agreeable to reason, as is that of the worship of 
the one True God, the Lord of the universe, and of him only.. And to have 
legally tolerated any among them, whether particular persons or communities, 
that should openly revolt to idolatry, would have been manifestly absurd, and 
absolutely subversive of their whole polity. 

This writer takes particular notice of ‘‘ the right the zealots assumed to 
assassinate any Jew that should seem to them to violate by public and strong 
appearances the sanctity of the Divinity, of the temple, and of the nation: 
and that this produced such scenes of horror among the Jews as no other 
nation ever produced.” It will be owned, that the zealots, in the latter 
_ times of the Jewish state, carried this to an excess of madness and fury ; but 
the law is not accountable for it. It is evident from the thirteenth chapter 
of Deuteronomy, which orders the punishment of those that should revolt 
to idolatry, that the whole was to be transacted in an orderly and legal 
way, with great deliberation, and by public authority. And the same thing 
is repeated Deut. xvii. 2, 3, 4, 5,6, where it is ordained, that with 
regard to any particular person that had served other gods, they should, 
before they punished him, inquire and search diligently. And it is expressly 
appointed, that at the mouth of two or three witnesses he should be put to 
death, but that at the mouth of one witness he should not be put to death. 
Nor does Lord Bolingbroke pretend to produce any law to authorize the 
madness of the zealots. He only mentions two instances, which, he thinks, 
countenanced it, viz., that of Phineas, and that of Mattathias. As to the 
former, he says, ‘‘ Phineas murdered Zimri and Cosbi in the act of fornica- 
tion.” But this was not a simple act of fornication. It was joined with 
avowed idolatry, and, as it was circumstanced, was a most insolent defiance 
of all law and authority, one of the most flagrant crimes, in open opposition 
to God and man, that could be committed. The person who inflicted the 
punishment was himself a chief magistrate, of high authority, and in a case 
which needed no proof, and admitted of no delay, when a plague from God 
was broke out among the people on the account of that very crime which 
these persons so impudently avowed : and it was also in consequence of an 
order which Moses had given by the command of God to the judges of 
Israel to slay those that were joined to Baal Peor. Numbers, xxv. 4, 5. 
So that Phineas had full legal authority for what he did. And therefore 
this was no warrant to those, who, without any authority, assassinated an 
man that thought fit, under pretence of his violating the law of which they 
set up themselves for judges: as to the instance of Mattathias, our 
author observes, that ‘‘in the fury of his holy zeal he rushed on the Jew 
that was about to sacrifice, in obedience to the edict of Antiochus, and on 
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the officer appointed to take care of the execution of the edict, and murdered 
them both.”* That we may judge of this, it is to be considered that never 
was there a greater tyrant than Antiochus, He had entirely subverted the 
whole Jewish constitution, abolished the ancient laws, and massacred the 
people. Ifever there was a just foundation for rising up in defence of 
religion, law, and liberty, here was an occasion that loudly called for it. 
In these circumstances Mattathias, who was not a mere private person, 
but a ruler, and a great and honourable man in the city of Modin where he 
dwelt, slew a Jew, who was then openly committing a crime, for which, by 
the fundamental laws of his country, he ought to have suffered death, but at 
a time when no legal justice in the usual forms could be had. He also 
killed the king’s officer, who was then compelling the people to subvert the 
laws. ‘This he designed as a signal to the insurrection which he immediately 
begun, an insurrection fully justifiable, if ever any was so, and which was 
carried on with a noble spirit and fortitude, and with a success that ended 
in the subversion of the horid tyranny, and the happy restoration of their 
liberties and laws. Such an action, so circumstanced as that of Mattathias, 
if it had been performed by a Greek or Roman, in opposition to horrid, 
barefaced tyranny and cruelty, and in vindication of the essential laws and 
liberties of his country, would have been highly celebrated, and transmitted 
to all succeeding ages as a most glorious act of heroism. 

The only thing farther that I shall mention is what he observes concerning 
‘‘ the massacre which the Levites made of three thousand men in one day, 
when they were commanded, without any other form of proceeding, to take 
every man his sword, and to slay his neighbour.”’+ This must be owned 
to be an extraordinary punishment, and the occasion was extraordinary. 
The revolt of the people was the most inexcusable, by this writer’s own 
acknowledgement, that could be supposed. It happened when the law had 
been just promulgated with the most amazing solemnity, and the constitu- 
tion established, to which they had given their own consent. The body of 
the people had thereby exposed themselves to destruction. And if they had 
been consumed in an immediate way by a plague, or fire, or some extraor- 
dinary judgment from heaven, it was no more than they deserved. It was 
necessary that so open, so public, so aggravated a revolt and insurrection 
against the majesty and authority of the supreme, universal Lord, to whom 
they themselves had so lately, in the most solemn manner, vowed subjection 
and obedience, should be distinguished with marks of great severity. In 
cases of crimes where great numbers have been concerned, it has sometimes 
been thought just to decimate them, to make one in ten suffer the death 
they all deserved. But here of above six hundred thousand three thousand 
only suffered, not above the two hundredth part of the whole. The num- 
bers that were concerned rendered the trying of each of them in a formal 
process, which is what he seems to require, impracticable. Nor was there 
any need of it. The fact was public and notorious; and the persons that 
suffered were undoubtedly such as were known to be most guilty, and to 
have been most active in promoting the defection and revolt. And the 
immediate punishment of these was the most speedy way of quelling the 
insurrection, and bringing the whole body to a sense of their guilt and of 
their duty. 

The third objection I proposed to take notice of, as raised by this writer 
against the Mosaic economy, is this: that ‘‘the first principles, and the 
whole tenor of the Jewish laws, took that people out of all moral obligations 
to the rest of mankind; that they were taught to think themselves a 
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chosen race distinct from the rest of mankind, and who were far from owing 

_ to other men, what other men owed to them and to one another. This 
produced a legal injustice and cruelty in their whole conduct, authorized b 
their law, and pressed upon them by their priests and prophets.”* And 
he elsewhere observes, that ‘‘ the first principle of their polity, ecclesiastical 
and civil, was insociability ; and accordingly their manners were rendered 
unsuitable to the common nature and genius of mankind.”’+ 

This is a heavy charge, but if closely examined this insociability amounteth 
to no more than this. That they had not a community of religion and rites 
with the heathens, as the heathens had with one another, and which they 
could not have without absolutely destroying and defeating the end of their 
most excellent constitution ; that they were not to intermarry with idolaters, 
and were obliged to keep close to the observation of their own peculiar laws 
and customs ; several of which were designed to preserve them as a distinct 
body from mixing and incorporating with other nations. And considering 
how different their constitution was from that which obtained in other 
countries; that all the world about them was immersed in idolatry and 
Polytheism, and that they themselves were very apt to fall in with the 
idolatrous customs of the neighbouring nations, and to which mankind, in 
allages, have been very prone: considering these things, if great care had 
not been taken to keep them distinct by several peculiar rites and customs, 
and to hinder them from intermarrying with their idolatrous neighbours, 
they could not possibly have preserved their constitution ; they must have 
been soon mixed and confounded with other nations; the consequence of 
which would have been, that they would have fallen into a conformity to 
their religion and worship, and have lost their own. And so the whole de- 
sign of that admirable polity, so well fitted to preserve the knowledge and 
worship of the one True God, and of him only, in opposition to the univer- 
sally prevailing Polytheism and idolatry, would have been defeated; and all 
nations would have been involved in the same common idolatry, and perhaps 
have continued in it to this day. For, according to the plan laid by the 
Divine Wisdom, Judaism prepared the way for Christianity ; and all that 
is good in Mahometanism is derived from the one or the other of these. 
But though the people of Israel were obliged thus to keep themselves dis- 
tinct, and though none were regarded as strictly and properly incorporated 
into their body who did not conform to the peculiar laws of their polity, 
they were not obliged to confine their benevolence to those of their own 
nation. They were directed by many express precepts in their law, to show 
great kindness to those of other nations, to the strangers that passed through 
their land, or that sojourned among them; to exercise great humanity 
towards them, and serve them in all friendly offices; this is not only allowed, 
but strongly pressed upon them in their law, as any one will be convinced that 
impartially considers the passages referred to at the bottom of the page.t 
And the Jews themselves observe, that the precepts, prescribing a kind con- 
duct towards strangers, are inculcated, one-and-twenty times in the law. 

It is mere calumny and abuse to say that the Jews were authorized by 
their law, and pressed by their prophets to exercise cruelty and injustice 
towards the rest of mankind; and that they were absolved from all moral 
obligations, and from all rules of justice, equity, and fidelity with regard to 
them. Nor was there anything in their law to oblige them to persecute 

_ others for their opinions in religion, or to compel them to conform to their 
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peculiar rites. On the contrary, they allowed those of any other nation to 
dwell among them, and to worship at the temple, where there was a court 
provided for them who worshiped the one True God, the maker and preserver 
of all things, though they did not observe the rites which were peculiarly 
prescribed to those of their own body. And how happy would it have been, 
if the principles of toleration had been always carried thus far among those 
of other professions ! 

Their looking upon themselves to be God’s chosen people ought to have 
engaged them to great thankfulness to God for such eminent advantages, 
and to have put them upon distinguishing themselves by the pure practice 
of religion and every virtue, that they might walk worthy of their character 
and privileges ; if they abused this to pride and insolence, the fault was not 
in their law, but in themselves. Mankind have been always too prone to 
abuse their real or supposed advantages. The Greeks regarded the rest of 
the world as barbarians. And Socrates is introduced by Plato, in his fifth 
book of laws, as directing the Greeks to regard the barbarians as by nature 
their enemies, and as prescribing a conduct towards them which is little 
reconcilable to the common rules of humanity. | Christians cannot but look 
upon it as their great advantage that they are distinguished from many 
other nations which are sunk in the grossest ignorance and barbarism. And 
it would argue the most inexcusable stupidity and ingratitude not to be 
very thankful to Providence on this account. But this is no just reason for 
treating those nations with contempt and cruelty. 

The fourth objection which was mentioned was, that there are several 
passages in the Scriptures which are false, absurd, and unphilosophical. 
And he particularly instances in the account there given of the creation of 
the world, and the fall of man. 

With respect to the former, he says, ‘‘ It is impossible to read what Moses 
wrote on that subject, without feeling contempt for him as a philosopher, 
and horror as a divine. For he is to be considered under both these cha- 
racters.”* And he takes upon him to pronounce, that ‘‘ we cannot admit 
Moses’ testimony concerning the beginning of the world for divine, without 
absurdity and blasphemy.” + 

There cannot, in my opinion, be a greater instance of the most unreasona- 
ble prejudice, than the objections that have been raised against the authority 
of Moses, from the account he gives of the creation. Whosoever will take 


the pains impartially to compare it with the accounts left us in the traditions — 


of the most ancient nations, concerning which the reader may see the intro- 
duction to the Universal History, relating to the Cosmogony, or the creation 
of the world, will find the account given by Moses so vastly superior, as will 
naturally lead him to regard it as ofa higher original. There is a majesty 
and sublimity, as well as simplicity and plainness in it, which hath greatly 
recommended it to the best judges. Nothing could be so proper to answer 
the design he had in view, as to begin his book with an account of the crea- 
tion ofthe world. If he had merely asserted in general, that God created 
the world and all things that are therein, this would not have made such an 
impression upon the people as was proper and necessary in a matter of such 
vast importance, and which, according to the author’s own observation, 
‘< leads to the acknowledgment of the Supreme Being, by a proof levelled to 
the meanest understanding.”{ And therefore it was proper to give them 
more distinct notions of the formation of things by the divine power and wis- 
dom. Accordingly he distinctly mentions the light, the firmament, the sun, 


the moon and stars, the earth, the sea, the plants, and vegetable products of — 
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the earth, the various kinds of animals, and lastly, man himself. And assures 
them, that these various appearances were not owing to a variety of causes, 
which, according to Lord Bolingbroke, the first men in the rude, uncultivated 
ages, would be naturally led to believe, but were all owing to one and the 
same glorious original Cause and Author. It is evident, that what was prin- 
cipally designed was to give an account of the formation of our system, as far 
as relates particularly to our earth; at the same time assuring them, that the 
sun, moon, and stars, all the heavenly bodies, which the nations were apt to 
adore, were created by God. The whole is represented as having been eftect- 
ed with an Almighty facility. That God only spoke or commanded, and it 
was done. All things were created by the word of his power, which tends to 
give a noble idea of the power and majesty of the great Creator. Yet this 
great work, according to Moses, was carried on in an orderly, progressive 
way. ‘There isa general account given of the visible and successive changes 
wrought each day upon the face of the earth till it wascompleted. But our 
author, who is determined on every supposition to find fault with the Mosaic 
account, blames Moses for representing the solar system, or even this our 
planet, as having been the work of six days. He thinks ‘“‘ such precipitation 
seems repugnant to that general order of nature which God established, and 
which he observes in his productions.”* _As if the first formation of things 
must necessarily have been carried on in the slow way which is now observed 
after the order and course of nature is once established. It is perfectly 
agreeable to reason to believe that the first formation of the world, and the 
several species of things in it, did not take up a long space of time; and yet, 
there is no reason to think that it was all perfected in an instant, without an 
intervals, though it would have been easy to the Divine Power to have done 
so. And this writer, who seems here to think the creation, as represented by 
Moses, to have been too much precipitated, and accomplished in too short a 
time, seems elsewhere to think that it was too slowly carried on. For he 
says, “‘ we must not conceive the world to have been made by a laborious 
progression—God willed it to exist, and it existed.’’+ 

As to the particular order in which the creation was carried on, according 
to the account given by Moses, this writer, with all his confidence, has not 
been able to prove that there is any thing in it inconsistent with reason or 
with true philosophy : though he has passed a severe censure on those who 
have endeavoured to ‘‘ reconcile the Mosaic account to reason and nature, 
and to wrest natural philosophy into an agreement with it.”’{ He instances 
in Moses’ saying, that ‘‘ light was created, and the distinction of night and 
day, of evening and morning was made before the sun, the moon, and the 
stars.”§ But we know so little of the real nature of light, that no man can 
pretend positively to determine that it could not have made its appearance be- 
fore the sun, and moon, and planets were completed in their present form and 
order. As it seems to be the noblest substance in the material world, it is 
reasonable to believe that at the first formation of things it was first created, 
or at least separated from the chaotic mass, and put in motion, so as to make 
a distinction between light and darkness, and some kind of succession and 
vicissitude of the one andthe other, answering to day and night, evening and 
morning. Though it is evident from the account given of the work of the 
fourth day, that it was not till then that the sun, moon, and stars were ren- 
dered conspicuous to the earth, and the order and course of things fully set- 
tled, so as to cause the proper distinction of times and seasons, days, months, 
years ; for which reason no notice is taken of the formation of those heavenly 
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bodies till that day. It is to little purpose to say, as his lordship has done, 
that ‘‘ Moses was as ignorant of the true system of the universe as any of 
the people of his age.”” This is more than he can prove. But if it were so, 
it was not necessary, supposing him inspired as a prophet or a law-giver, that 
he should be inspired also with a knowledge of the true system of philosophy 
and astronomy. Or, if he had been ever so well acquainted with it, it would 
have been altogether improper to have given an exactly philosophical account 
ofthe creation ; nor could any such account of it have been given, consider- 
ing the different systems of philosophy that have obtained, but what would 
have been as much found fault with, and perhaps more, than that which he 
has given. The truth is, such an account would have been no way accom- 
modated to the capacities of the people; it would have perplexed and con- 
founded instead of instructing them. It was proper, for many reasons, that 
the account should be drawn up ina popular way, and yet ina way that is at 
the bottom agreeable to the real truth of things. So the moon is very fitly 
called a great light, and it may be truly called so, because it yields great 
light to us, though strictly and philosophically speaking it has no light of its 
own at all. And now after all our improvements in philosophy and astro- 
nomy, we still speak of the light of the moon, of the sun’s motion, rising, 
and setting. —And the man that in a moral or theological, or in an historical 
discourse, would use a different language, would only render himself ridicu- 
lous. 

Lord Bolingbroke farther objects, that though Moses ascribes the creation 
to God, ‘‘ yet when God proceeds to the creation of man, he calls in other 
beings to co-operate with him, and make man in his and their image. This 
seems to lay a foundation for Polytheism, which is inconsistent with that 
unity of God which my reason shows me, and which the general tenor even 
of the Mosaic history attests.”"* And since, by his own acknowledgment, the 
general tenor of the Mosaic writings leads us to assert the unity of God, this 
plainly shows that the passage he refers to was not designed to infer Poly- 
theism. And ifthere be something unusual in the manner of expression, it 
must be interpreted in a consistency with the whole Mosaic law ; nor can it 
be supposed that Moses intended it otherwise. And this plainly appears 
from the very passage itself, considered in its connection. For after having 
told us, Gen. i. 26, that God said, ‘‘ Let us make man in our image, after our 
likeness :”’ he adds, ver. 27, ‘‘ and God created man in his image, in theimage 
of God created he him :” where it is plain, that what is expressed plurally in 
one verse is singular in the other: and that the design of those expressions, 
“Let us make make man in our image,’’ was not to signify that other beings 
joined with God in the formation of man, and in making him in their as well 
as God’s image ; since it is expressly declared in the words immediately 
following, that ‘‘ God created man in his own image,” and for the greater 
emphasis, and asit were on purpose to prevent such a construction, it is again 
repeated, ‘‘ in the image of God created he him.”’ I would observe, by the way, 
how much nobler the account is that is given by Moses of the formation of 
man, than that which was given by the antient Egyptians, of whose wisdom 
and philosophy our author speaks in such high terms, and from whom he 
would have us believe Moses derived all his wisdom and knowledge. They 
taught, as he observes from Diodorus Siculus, that ‘‘ the first of human 
kind were quickened into life by the sun, and were animated systems of 
mud.’”’ And he thinks, that ‘‘ if we are persuaded that this world had a 
beginning in time, we must of necessity assume, that the first man and the 
first woman, or that one man and one woman at least, were produced in full 
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strength and vigour of body and mind.”* This is agreeable to the Mosaic 
account, which is perfectly consistent with reason, though there is no great 
likelihood that reason alone could have assured us of it. For, as_ his lord- 
ship there observes, ‘‘ how men came into the world, reason will tell us no 
better than history or tradition does.’”’ This, therefore, is a proper subject of 
divine revelation. 

It argues a strange disposition to find fault, to lay such a stress as Lord 
Bolingbroke has done, upon that particular manner of expression Moses 
makes use of, that God rested the seventh day from all his work, as if it were 
alone sufficient to destroy the authority of the Mosaic writings. No man 
that impartially considers the noble account there given of the creation, that 
God is represented as having only spoken and it was done, can reasonably 
imagine that the design of those expressions was to signify that God was 
wearied with the laborious work of creation, as our author expresses it, and 
needed rest after it, as men do who are tired with their work. ‘‘ Hast thou 
not known,” saith the Prophet Isaiah,‘‘ hast thou not heard, that the everlast- 
ing God, the Lord, the Creator of the ends of the earth, fainteth not, neither 
is weary ?” Isaiah, xl. 28. All,therefore, that can be understood by that man- 
ner of expression is only this, that God had then finished the work of the 
creation, and hada divine complacency in it. 

As to the Mosaic account of the fall of man, it is what his lordship has 
frequently endeavoured to expose. And it has been a constant subject of 
ridicule to the deistical writers in every age. But if it be candidly and 
impartially examined, as it stands connected with the account given by 
Moses of man’s original dignity, it will appear to be of great importance, and 
to furnish instructions of excellent use. 

The account given by Moses, of the state in which man was at first created, 


_is short, but such as tends to give a noble idea of his dignity ; as having been 
created in the image of God, in a state of purity and innocence, and invested 


_ with a dominion over all the other creatures in this lower world. His lord- 


ship, in a passage cited above, says, that ‘‘ supposing the world to havehad a 
beginning in time, we must of necessity assume, that the first man and the 
first woman, or that one man and one woman at least, were produced in full 
strength and vigour of body and mind.” And indeed man cannot reasonably 
be supposed to have been at first created in a state of infancy, for then he 
must soon have perished. He was therefore formed in a state of maturity, 
as were the other animals, and undoubtedly in a sound and happy constitu- 
tion of body ; and it is equally reasonable to suppose that he was created in 
an answerable perfection of mind. And that consequently there was in man, 
at his first creation, a perfect harmony and just balance in the several facul- 
ties of his nature ; that his intellectual and moral powers were sound, and 
clear, and uncorrupt ; his appetites and passions in a state of just subjection 
to reason and the law of the mind, and his affections rightly disposed. Here, 
then, is a state of moral rectitude, in which, according to all the dictates of 
reason and good sense, man must be supposed to have been created. Nor 
can any thing be more absurd than to suppose that this noble creature, who 
was constituted lord of this inferior creation, the crown and ornament of 
God’s works here below, made his first appearance in the world, as a huge 
over-grown infant, in full vigour, indeed, and beauty of body, but a mere 
child in understanding, and with a soul utterly unfurnished. It is reasonable 
to believe, that he that made him would not turn him out into the world 
absolutely destitute of knowledge and ideas, but that he immediately endued 
him with so much knowledge of things, especially of his Maker, of the 
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creation of the world, and of his duty, as qualified him for answering the ends 
of his being. Mosesinforms us, that great things were done for him by the 
beneficent Creator. That he was pleased, in his great goodness, to provide a 
peculiarly delightful seat. for the entertainment of his mnocent creature, a 
blissful paradise, where he was placed amidst a profusion of joys. And as 
there was none among the inferior animals that were put under his dominion, 
with whom he could cultivate that society and friendship for which his na- 
ture was formed, it pleased God to make another creature of his own kind, 
bone of his bone, and flesh of his flesh, adorned with all thecharms of beauty 
and innocence, to whom he was to be united in the dearest ties of love. And 
from them was to proceed a race of creatures of the same species. 

In this state man was undoubtedly obliged by the law of his creation to 
obey and adore his Creator and Sovereign Lord and Benefactor, and to 
yield a ready obedience to all his known commands. But though univer- 
sal obedience was his duty, Moses acquaints us, that there was a particular 
command given him by way of trial. Nor was there anything in this unbe- 
coming the Supreme Wisdom and Goodness. Since God was pleased to 
constitate him lord of this inferior creation, and had given him so large a 
grant, and so many advantages, it was manifestly proper, in the nature of 
things, that he should require some particular instance of homage and 
fealty, to put him in mind that he was under the dominion of a higher Lord, 
on whom he depended, and to whom he owed an unreserved subjection. 
And what properer instance could there be in the circumstances man was 
then in, than his being obliged, in obedience to the divine command, to ab- 
stain from one or more of the delicious fruits of paradise? It pleased God 
to insist only upon his abstaining from one, at the same time that he indulged 
him in a full liberty as to all the rest. And this served both as an act of hom- 
age to the Supreme Lord, from whose bountiful grant he held paradise, and 
all its enjoyments, and it was also fitted to teach him a noble and useful 
lesson of abstinence and self-denial, one of the most important lessons ina 
state of probation, and also of unreserved submission to God’s authority and 
will, and an implicit resignation to his sovereign wisdom and goodness. It 
tended to habituate him to keep his sensitive appetite in a perfect subjec- 
tion to the law of reason, in which consists the proper order and harmony 
of the human nature, and to take him off from too close an attachment to 
sensible good, and also to keep his desire after knowledge within just 
bounds, so as to be content with knowing what is good and useful, and not 
to pry, with an unwarrantable curiosity, into things that it-did not belong to 
him to know. = 

Moses farther informs us, that our first parents transgressed the command 
given them for the trial of their obedience, by eating the forbidden fruit. 
How they came to do this, when they were created innocent and upright, 
may seem strange, and really is so. But. the same objection might have 


been made with regard to the first sin, or. transgression of the divine law, — 


whenever it happened, whether among men or angels. For, except we 
suppose them to have been created actually depraved, or under a necessity 
of sinning, which would be to make God himself the author of sin, they 
must have been formed in a state of purity and rectitude, and capable of 
keeping the law of God, which was given them as the rule of their obedience. 
And then the difficulty would recur, how came they to fall and disobey, 
when they might so easily have stood and continued in their obedience ? 
All that ean be said is, that man though created upright, and without any 
wrong affections or dispositions, yet was a free agent, and therefore had it 
in his power to disobey. The account given by Moses of the first sin is 
very short. There were, probably, several circumstances attending it, which 
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we are not informed of. But from what is said of it, we may gather, that 
the tempter, who, by the consent of the Jewish and Christian church, was 
an evil spirit, making use of the serpent as an instrument, endeavoured both 
to work upon the sensitive appetite, and upon that desire of knowledge and 
pre-eminence so natural to the human mind, and which is of great advan- 
tage when kept within proper bounds. He might brobably pretend, that 
the tree had a hidden excellent virtue in it, of which he might plead his 
own experience as a proof; and that, therefore, they had some way misun- 
derstood the command, or at least God would not be severe upon them if 
they transgressed it. If they had exercised their thinking powers, as 
they might and ought to have done, they might easily have seen through 
these specious illusions. But this they neglected, and were inexcusable in 
doing so; since they ought not to have hearkened to any pretences or in- 
sinuations whatsoever against an express divine command, so plainly given, 
and which was particularly designed as a trial of their obedience, and was 
so easy to be observed. Their disobeying in such circumstances was, in 
effect, an attempt to throw off the allegiance they owed to God, an insurrec- 
tion against his sovereign authority, and an arraigning his governing wisdom, 
and the basest ingratitude to his infinite goodness, which had placed them 
in such a noble and happy station, and had heaped so many favours and 
benefits upon them. And now they had nothing but dismal prospects be- 
fore them. There was an unhappy change in the face of things. They 
were expelled out of paradise. The earth lost much of its beauty and ferti- 
lity ; and they became subject to many pains, diseases, and death. Yet 
God did not utterly cast them off. He gave them tokens of his readiness 
to receive them to his grace and favour upon their sincere repentance. And 
by the original promise, the true nature and design of which was probably 
more distinctly explained to our first parents than is mentioned in that short 
account; he gave them to understand, that he would not leave them to perish 
without remedy under the curse and misery brought upon them by means of 
the tempter; and that he would raise up for them a glorious Deliverer who 
was to proceed from the woman’s seed, and to rescue them from the miseries 
and ruin to which they had exposed themselves by their sin and apostacy. 
And there is reason to think, that they had hopes given them, that though 
they were still to be subject to many evils, and to temporal death, as the 
effects and punishments of sin, yet, upon their repentance, and sincere, 
though imperfect obedience, they were to be raised to a better life. And 
accordingly the hopes of pardoning mercy, and the expectation of a future 
life, seem to have obtained from the beginning, and to have spread generally 
among mankind, and made a part of the primative religion derived from the 
first parents and ancestors of the human race. 

I have laid these things together, that we may the better form a judgment 
concerning the Mosaic account. The sum of it is this. That man was 
originally created pure and upright, constituted soon after his creation in a 
happy paradise, and admitted to many tokens of the divine love and favour; 
but that he fell from that state by sinning against God, and violating the 
command given him as a test of his obedience; and that he thereby 
brought death and misery into the world, with all the penal evils to which 
the human nature is now obnoxious. And these are excellent instructions. 
What can be more agreeable to right reason, or have a better effect, when 
really believed, than that God made man at first upright and happy, in a 
state of moral rectitude : that sin, which was owing to his wilful defection 
from God, was the source of all the evils to which the human nature is now 
exposed, and which therefore are not chargeable on God, or on his original 
constitution, but on man himself; that mankind are now in a lapsed state, 
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but not forsaken of God, who hath, in his great goodness, provided a proper 
remedy, and hath been pleased to assure them of his readiness to receive 
them to his grace and favour, and to accept and reward their repentance and 
sincere obedience. 

And now, upon this view of things, it will be no hard matter to answer the 
objections which Lord Bolingbroke hath urged against the Mosaic account 
of the fall. 

He represents it as absurd to suppose, that ‘‘ this moral system was de- 
stroyed by the wiles of a serpent, and by the eating of an apple, almost as 
soon as it began, against the intention as well as command of the Creator.’’* 
As to the command given to our first parents to abstain from the fruit of a 
particular tree, at the same time that they had a full grant made to them of 
all the other delicious fruits of paradise, it had nothing in it inconsistent 
with the Divine Goodness ; and it hath be shown, that in the circumstances 
man was then in, it was a command very proper to be given; and the trans- 
gressing this command, at the solicitations of any tempter whatsoever, was 
an inexcusable act of disobedience; that this sin was committed against the 
intention as well as command of the Creator, is very true, if by its being 
against his intention be understood that it was what he did not encourage or 
approve; though it was what he foresaw, and thought fit, in his wise provi- 
dence, to permit. He urges, indeed, that ‘‘God might have prevented man’s 
fall by a little less indulgence to what is called free-will.”+ And he else- 
where mentions ‘‘ the severity with which God punished our first parents for 
a fault which he foreknew they would commit, when he abandoned their 
free-will to the temptation of committing it.”{ This, if it proved anything, 
would prove that it is unjust in God ever to punish any man for any sin at 
all: for whenever men sin, it may be said, that he leaves them to their own 
free-will, and that it is what he foreknew. No doubt God might, by an 
exertion of his absolute omnipotency, have hindered our first parents from 
sinning; and he might have hindered either men or angels from ever sinning 
at all. But we see, that in fact he chooses, as a moral governor, to deal 
with men as moral agents, and leaves them to the liberty of their own wills. 
And, in the case here referred to, man had full power to have stood, and to 
have resisted the temptation; and his not so doing was his own fault, and 
not owing to any defect of goodness in God. He himself furnishes a proper 
answer to his own objection, when he observes, that ‘‘it may be truly said, 
that God, when he gave us our reason, left us to our free-will, to make a 
proper or improper use of it; so that we are obliged to our Creator for a 
certain rule and sufficient means of arriving at happiness, and have none to 
blame but ourselves when we fail of it.”’§ And to the same purpose he saith, 
that ‘‘ God has given to his human creatures the materials of physical and 
moral happiness, and has given them faculties and powers to recollect and 
apply these materials.—What we shall do for ourselves, he has left to the 
freedom of our elections.’’|| 

He urges, that ‘‘the doctrine of two independent principles, the one good, 
the other evil, is not so absurd as the doctrine of an inferior, dependent 
being, who is assumed to be the author of all evil; and that to affirm, that 
a God sovereignly good, suffers an inferior, dependent being to deface his 
work in any sort, and to make his other creatures both criminal and miserable, 
is still more injurious to the Supreme Being.” {| And again he repeats it, 


* Bolingbroke’s Works, vol. iii. p. 301. + Ibid. t Ibid. vol. v. p. 321. 
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that ‘‘it is inconsistent with the goodness and wisdom of God, to suffer an 
inferior being, his creature, and a creature in actual rebellion, to baffle his 
designs.”* And if he suffered this evil being to compel them to be criminal 
and miserable, it would be so. But not, if he suffered him only to tempt 
and to seduce, and at the same time made them every way able to withstand 
the temptation, and provided them with sufficient means to that purpose ; 
which was the case of our first parents. God had done all that was proper 
for him to do as a moral governor to prevent the defection. He had formed 
them in a state of moral rectitude, and endued them with good dispositions. 
The creation was fresh about them, and the glorious evidences of the divine 
wisdom, power, and goodness! They knew that he was the author of their 
beings, and that from him flowed all the blessings they enjoyed. He had 
given them the most express injunction in the plainest terms, and strongly 
enforced, to prevent their disobedience. I see not therefore why God should 
exert his own omnipotency to hinder Satan from tempting them, since he 
could only tempt, but not compel; and they were sufficiently armed and 
provided against every temptation that could befall them, if they would 
but use the strength and advantages they had; which, all things considered, 
were superior to those that any of their posterity have been since pos- 
sessed of. 

His lordship takes notice of ‘‘ the severity which had been exercised on 


against the sacred writings on this account.—That God made creatures of a noble order, 
and of sublime capacities and powers, vastly superior to man, is what Lord Bolingbroke 
_ himself allows to be very probable.(1) And as it is reasonable to believe that they 
| were made free agents, why may it not be supposed that some of them made a wrong 
use of their liberty, and became depraved and corrupt? And if one of them, of distin- 
guished power and dignity above the rest, by a perversion of his great abilities, became 
eminent in evil and wickedness, and particularly instrumental to draw others to sin and 
disobedience, it cannot be pretended, that this supposition carrieth any absurdity in it. 
And in such a case it might be expected, that he and his associates would prove enemies 
to all goodness and virtue, and that having fallen from their own felicity and glory, they 
would envy the happiness of others, and endeavour to draw them into guilt and misery. 
This is what we often see bad men do, who are arrived at a great degree of corruption 
and depravity. His lordship, indeed, pretendeth, that the supposition of an inferior, 
dependent being who is assumed to be the author of all evil, is more absurd than the 
doctrine of two independent principles, the one good, the other evil; if by being the 
author of all evil, be understood that there is any one inferior, dependent being, who is 
the sole, universal cause of all evil, and that there is no evil but what he is the author of, 
it is wrong to charge the Scriptures or Christian divines with assuming it. But to pass 
by this misrepresentation, it is evident to the common sense of mankind, that there is a 
vast difference between the supposition of an almighty and independent evil being, a 
supposition full of absurdity and horror, and that of an inferior, dependent being, who 
was made originally pure and upright, but fell, by his own voluntary defection, into vice 
and wickedness, and who, though permitted in many instances to do mischief, and to act 
according to his evil inclinations, as wicked men are often permitted to do in this pre- 
sent state, yet is still under the sovereign control of the most holy, wise, and powerful 
Governor of the world. For in this case we may be sure, from the divine wisdom, justice, 
and goodness, that God will, in the fittest season, inflict a punishment upon that evil 
being, and his associates, proportionable to their crimes; and that in the mean time he 
setteth bounds to their malice and rage, and provideth sufficient assistances for those 
whom they endeavour to seduce to evil, whereby they may be enabled to repel their temp- 
tations, if itbe not their own faults ; and that he will, in his superior wisdom, bring good 
out oftheir evil, and over-rule even their malice and wickedness, for promoting the great 
ends of his government. This is the representation made to us of this matter in the Holy 
Scripture ; nor is there anything in this that can be proved to be contrary to sound 
reason. And we may justly conclude, that in the final issue of things, the wisdom, as 
well as righteousness, of this part of the divine administrations, will most illustriously 
appear. 
* Bolingbroke’s Works, vol. v. p. 321. 
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the whole race of mankind, who share in the punishment, though not in the | 
crime.”* And again he charges the divines for supposing “‘ that all man- 
kind were punished for the sin of one.’’+ That mankind are now subject to 
the evils Moses mentions as the consequence of the fall, barrenness of the 
ground, pains and sickness in child-bearing, diseases and death, is undenia- 
ble. The only difference between the Mosaic account, and that of those 
who ridicule it, is that they suppose all these evils to be the necessary effects 
of the original constitution and appointment of God, at the first formation of 
man, and of the world ; but Moses supposes the original constitution of 
things to have been much more happy ; and that all these evils were brought 
into the world in consequence of man’s voluntary defection from God. And 
which of these suppositions is most honourable to God, and most likely, if 
believed, to have a good effect upon the minds of men, may be left to any 
impartial and thinking person to determine. And it seems very odd, that it 
should be represented as unjust in God to lay those evils upon men, in con- 
sequence of the sin of our first parents, which they might easily have avoided, 
when it is accounted no reflection upon the justice and goodness of God, to 
lay those evils upon men by the original constitution, without any regard to 
sin, either of their first parents, or their own. . 

On supposition that Adam and Eve were the fountains and protoplasts of 
the human race, it seems evident that their posterity must suffer under the 
consequences of their defection. If they were banished from Paradise, and 
it was just they should be so, their posterity could not expect to be continued 
init. Iftheir natures became tainted, and subject to diseases and death, 
they could only convey tainted and mortal natures to their offspring. It 
cannot be denied, that in the ordinary course of providence, children often 
suffer evils that were originally owing to the crimes of their parents and an- 
cestors. Wicked parents, often by their bad conduct, forfeit advantages for 
their children as well as for themselves ; and not only propagate distempered 
bodies to them, but considering the great influence that the bodily crasis and 
temperament hath upon the dispositions of the mind, they are frequently in- 
strumental in conveying bodily constitutions, which incline them to vicious 
affections and disorderly passions, though they do not bring them under an 
absolute necessity of sinning, or imitating their father’s vices. Since it is ap- 
pointed that mankind should be propagated in a way of successive genera- 
tion, it is evident that children must, in many cases, be greatly dependent on 
their parents, and derive great blessings or evils from them. And this may, 
on many accounts, be supposed to hold much more strongly with respect to 
the first parents of the human race, than any others. 

As to the exceptions our author makes against some particular expressions 
made use of, and circumstances related in the Mosaic account of the fall, they 
are no other than what have been frequently repeated and answered. Dr. 
Tindal had urged the same objections, and several others, more distinctly, 
and with greater force; and I have considered them largely and particularly 
in my answer to that writer ; to which therefore I beg leave to refer, having 
already insisted longer on this subject than I intended.t I would only far- 
ther observe, that some remarkable traces of the primitive paradisiacal state 
of man, and a fall from that state are observable in the traditions of the an- 
cient sages, in different parts of the world. And there is great reason to 
think ,that at the time when Moses wrote, those traditions were more distinct- 
ly known. Lord Bolingbroke pronounces the account of the fall to be a mo- 
ral, philosophical, Egyptian allegory, designed to account for the introduc- 
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tion of evil.* And if he had looked upon it in that light, he had no right to 

urge the literal sense of it as an objection against the authority of the Mosaic 
writings. 

I proceed in the last place to consider what his lordship has offered with 
regard to the sanctions of the law of Moses. He observes, that ‘‘ in the 
twenty-eighth chapter of Deuteronomy, Moses, on the renewal of the cove- 
nant between God and the people, employs no argument to induce the latter 
to a strict observation of it, of a higher nature than promises of immediate 
good, and threatenings of immediate evil. They are exhorted to keep the 
Jaw, not for the sake of the law, nor for the sake of God, but for considera- 
tions of another kind, and where not only their wants were to be supplied, 
but all their appetites and passions to be gratified—their avarice, and all their 
other appetites and passions. God purchased, as it were, their obedience 
with this mercenary bargain.’’+ That we may judge of the consistency of this 
writer, it is to be observed, that he himself, when speaking in high terms of 
the law of nature, as having sufficient proofs of a divine sanction, and a 
divine original, affirms the sanctions of that law to be only temporal, and 
that they are such as affect nations collectively, not men individually. And 
he proves these divine sanctions, as he calls them, to be sufficient, because 
such as these were the sanctions of the law of Moses.t He often insists upon 
it, that the only sanction of the natural law appointed by Divine Providence 
is this, that national virtue shall produce national happiness, and national 
vice shall produce national misery. If, therefore, national blessings were pro- 
mised in the Mosaic constitution as rewards of their obedience, and national 
evils and calamities denounced as the punishments of their wickedness and 
disobedience, there was nothing in this, according to his scheme, but what 
was highly proper, and perfectly agreeable to the law of nature. Yet he 
thinks fit to represent it as a mercenary bargain ; as if it was wrong to annex 
any sanctions at all to that law ; for if any were annexed, they must, upon 
his scheme of principles, be only of a temporal nature. As to what he ob- 
serves, that ‘‘ the Israelites were exhorted to keep the law, not for the sake of 
the law, nor for the sake of God, but for considerations of another kind, in 
which all their appetites and passions, their ambition, avarice, &c. were to 
be gratified,” this is very unfairly represented. The blessings promised in 
the passage he refers to, Deut. xxviii. 1—14, are indeed chiefly of a national 
kind. But there is no promise made to them of extensive conquest and 
universal empire ; and it is evident, as I have elsewhere shown,§ that their 
constitution was not designed or fitted for it. If they obeyed the laws given 
them, they were to have fruitful and healthful seasons, to enjoy peace, plenty, 
and many blessings, in their own land. And it was promised them, that if 
they were invaded by their enemies, they should be protected against them, 
and prove victorious over them ; that they should be happy and honourable 
above all other nations ; and that God would establish them a holy people 
to himself, which included a promise of having their spiritual privileges con- 
tinued to them, with the tokens of God’s special favour and gracious presence 
among them, which was their happiness and their glory. Any one that im- 
partially considers the Mosaic writings,will find, that the laws there given to 
the Israelites are enforced upon them by a great variety of important conside- 
rations. ‘The excellency of the laws themselves is represented, as particu- 
larly Deut. iv. 6, 7, 8. And frequently is that short but comprehensive de- 
claration subjoined to their laws, ‘I am the Lord, Jehovah.” They are 
urged to obedience by the consideration of God’s sovereign authority and 
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supreme dominion, of his infinite righteousness and goodness, of the great — 


things he hath done forthem, and the special relation he stood in towards 
them, by the gratitude they owed to him for all his benefits, by the hope of 
his favour, and fear of his displeasure. For they were taught that noble 
lesson, that in, and from him alone, they were to look for happiness, whether 
relating to the people in general, or to particular persons. And they were 
instructed to regard him as exercising a constant inspection over them, and 
taking cognizance both of their outward actions, and of the inward affections 
and dispositions of their hearts. 

It may not be improper on this occasion to observe, that his lordship has 
taken upon him to affirm, that ‘‘ there cannot be any thing so impiously 
interested and craving, as the sentiments ascribed by Moses to the patri- 
archs.” And he instances ‘‘in Jacob’s vow, and the conditional engage- 
ment he took with God,” Gen. xxviii. 20, 21, 22.* But to set this matter 
in a proper light, of which he has been pleased to make a most unjust re- 
presentation, it must be considered, that immediately before the account 
which is given us of Jacob’s vow, we are informed of a vision he had, when 
he was setting out upon his journey to Padan-Aram, in which God renewed 
the promises to him, which had been made to Abraham, concerning the 
giving the land of Canaan to his posterity, and that in his seed all the fami- 
lies of the earth should be blessed; at the same time assuring him, that he 
would be with him in all places whither he went, and would bring him again 
into that land, verses 12—15. It was in consequence of this vision that 
Jacob made his vow the next morning ; the design of which was to express 
the sense he had of the divine goodness, and his confidence in God’s gra- 
cious protection; and to declare his solemn resolution, that if God would 
be with him, and keep him in his way, and would give him bread to eat, 
and raiment to put on, (which shows the moderation of his desires), so that 
he should come again to his father’s house in peace, he would, after his re- 
turn, make an open, public acknowledgement of his gratitude and devotion 
to the Lord as his God, set apart that place where God had appeared to him 
to his worship, and would devote the tenth of all the substance God should 
give him to his service. This, instead of being impiously interested and 
craving, will appear to every person that judges candidly and impartially to 
be a great argument of the simplicity and goodness of Jacob’s heart, and of 
a pious and well-disposed mind. Though undoubtedly it must appear ab- 
surd to our author, who does not believe that God concerneth himself with 
the individuals of the human race. 

His lordship frequently observes, that in the law of Moses there is no 
mention made of future rewards and punishments. He sometimes positively 
asserts, that Moses did not believe the immortality of the soul, nor the re- 
wards and punishments of another life ; for if he had, he would have taught 
it to that people; and that Solomon, the wisest of their kings, decides against 
it.+ But in other passages he insinuates, that Moses might possibly believe 
it himself, though he did not think proper to mention it to the people. And 
represents it as a most surprising thing, that ‘‘ a doctrine so useful to all 
religions, and therefore incorporated into all the systems of Paganism, 
should be left wholly out of that of the Jews.”{ And he endeavours to 
draw an argument from this against the divine original of this constitution. 
This is what he particularly urgeth in the conclusion of the twenty-first of 
his Fragments and Essays, in his fifth volume, where he introduces it in a 
very pompous manner “as an observation, which he does not remember to 
have seen or heard urged on one side, or anticipated on the other, and 
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which, he thinks, evidently shows how absurd as well as improper it is to 
ascribe these Mosaical laws to God.”’ The observation is this, that ‘‘ neither 
the people of Israel, nor their legislator, perhaps, knew anything of another 
life, wherein the crimes committed in this life are to be punished. Although 
he might have learned this doctrine, which was not so much a secret doc- 
trine, as it may be presumed the unity of the Supreme God was, among the 
Egyptians. Whether Moses had learned this among their schools, cannot 
be determined ; but this may be advanced with assurance: if Moses knew 
that crimes, and therefore idolatry one of the greatest, were to be punished 
in another life, he deceived the people in the covenant they made by his 
intervention with God. If he did not know it, I say it with horror, the con- 
sequence, according to the hypothesis I oppose, must be, that God deceived 
both him and them. In either, a covenant or bargain was made, wherein 
the conditions of obedience and disobedience were not fully, or, by con- 
sequence, fairly stated. The Israelites had better things to hope, and worse 
to fear, than those that were expressed in it. And their whole history seems 
to show how much need they had of these additional motives to restrain 
them from Polytheism and idolatry, and to answer the assumed purpose of 
Divine Providence.”’* This is his boasted argument, and what seems 
mightily to recommend it to him, he looks upon it to be new, and what no 
man had insisted on before. 

My first remark upon it is this: that he could not, with any consistency, 
urge the not making express mention of a future state, as an argument to 
prove that it is absurd and impious to ascribe the Mosaical law to God, 
since it appears from several parts of his book, that he himself did not be- 
lieve the rewards and punishments of a future state. He ought rather, upon 
his hypothesis, to have conceived a high opinion of Moses’ strict regard to 
truth, since he chose not to make use of a pious fraud, or of false and de- 
ceitful motives, when it would have been his interest, and for the advantage 
of his laws, to have done so. If it be said, that this is only urged as an 
- argument, ad hominem, which though false and inconclusive in itself, yet is 
conclusive upon the hypothesis of his adversaries, and proper to distress 
and embarrass them, they will perhaps find it no difficult matter to defend 
themselves against this dilemma. For if it should be allowed, that neither 
Moses, nor any of the people, had any assurance of a future state, it would 
not follow that God, in not revealing it, deceived him or them. If, indeed, 
he had expressly told them, that the notion of a future state was false, and 
that they had no rewards or punishments to fear after this life is at an end ; 
then, supposing there were future rewards and punishments, this would have 
been a deceiving them in the strictest, properest sense. But merely not to 
reveal it to them, was not to deceive them. And whereas he urges, that on 
that supposition there was a covenant or bargain made, in which the condi- 
tions. of obedience and disobedience were not fully, nor by consequence 
fairly stated ; this proceeds upon the supposition, that if God made a cove- 
nant with them, he would not deal fairly, if he did not lay before them all 
the rewards and punishments of their obedience and disobedience; which 
certainly is a conclusion that cannot be justified. If God had only assured 
them in general, that if they kept his commandments, they should be enti- 
tled to his favour, and if they disobeyed they should feel the awful effects 
of his displeasure, this ought to have been enough to have engaged them. 
And it could not be said in that case, that he dealt unfairly by them; espe- 
cially since he might have commanded their obedience, and demanded their 
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subjection to his laws in a way of absolute authority, without any express 
stipulations on his part at all. Whatever particular promises or threatenings 
he added, depended upon his sovereign good pleasure, and he might reveal 
those things in what measure or degree he in his wisdom should think fit. 
Our author himself has found out a reason for it, viz., that the doctrine of 
future rewards and punishments ‘‘ was dressed up with so many fabulous 
circumstances among the Egyptians, that it was hard to teach or renew this 
doctrine in the minds of the Israelites, without giving an occasion the more 
to recall the polytheistical fables, and practise the idolatrous rites they had 
learned during their captivity in Egypt.’’* 

But let us put the other supposition, and which I take to be the true one, 
viz., that Moses and the Israelites did believe a future state of rewards and 
punishments. This writer himself frequently intimates, that it was believed 
among the Egyptians, and that it was not a part of the secret doctrine con- 
fined only toa few, but was spread and propagated among the vulgar. It is, 
therefore, reasonable to believe that this doctrine obtained among the Israel- 
ites too, especially as, by his own acknowledgment, it obtained among the 
Babylonians, and, indeed, among all the ancient nations, as far as we have 
any accounts left us of their sentiments. And it cannot with the least pro- 
bability be supposed, that the Israelites were the only people that were 
ignorant of it, and had no notion of that kind among them at all; except 
we imagine that they were taught to believe the contrary, of which there is 
not’ the least proof; nor is there anything in the writings of Moses to con- 
tradict that notion. On the contrary, there are several things in those 
writings which by a fair construction imply it. Our author seems to think 
that the Mosaical account of the formation of man implies that his soul was 
a particle of the Divinity.t There is no reason to suppose this. But it 
certainly leads us to acknowledge a remarkable distinction of the soul from 
the body. That it is a nobler substance, more nearly resembling the Divinity, 
and not like the body formed of the dust of the ground. What Moses saith 
of God’s gracious acceptance of Abel’s sacrifice, who yet was murdered, and 
met with no reward of his piety, no good effects of God’s acceptance of 
him, except we take in the consideration of a future state: the account 
he gives of the translation of Enoch, that ‘‘ he walked with God, and that 
he was not, for God took him,” which, in the most natural construction, 
implies the taking him out of this world to a better state. His represent- 
ing the patriarchs, as calling this their present life the ‘‘ few and evil days 
of their pilgrimage,” which showed they ‘‘ looked for a better country, that 
is an heavenly ;’’ to which may be added, the accounts there given of the 
appearances of angels, which naturally led the Israelites to acknowledge 
an invisible world of spirits: nor can any instances be brought of any 
nations, who believed the existence of angels and separate intelligences, 
and yet did not believe the immortality of the soul, and a future state. 
The express declarations of Solomon, that the ‘‘righteous hath hope in his 
death ;” the clear distinction he makes between the soul and body, that 
at death the latter ‘‘ shall return to the earth as it was,”’ and the former, 
‘‘the spirit, shall return to God that gave it;’’ and that there shall be a 
future account, in which ‘‘ every work shall be brought into judgment, with 
every secret thing, whether it be good or whether it be evil;” the as- 
sumption of Elias into heaven, which naturally led the thoughts of all 
that heard of it to another world, where good men shall be eminently re- 
warded. All these things, not to mention several passages in the Psalms 
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and in the prophets, which plainly look this way, convince me that a 
future state was all along believed among that people.* And, indeed, it does 
not appear, that at the time of Moses, any man had arisen, as there did in 
the latter ages, who, through the vain deceit and false refinements of philo- 
sophy, denied it. As to the promises and threatenings addressed to the 
people of Israel as a collective body, of which kind those seem to be, which 
are mentioned, Levit. xxvi. and Deut. xxviii. ; these, no doubt, were directly 
and immediately of a temporal nature. And the striking representations 
that are there made of the consequences of their obedience or disobedience 
in this present world, seem very well fitted to make strong and vigorous 
impressions upon them, and to give them a lively sense of the constant in- 
terposition of Divine Providence. But besides this, the tenor of their law 
led them to think that the happiness of every individual person among them, 
and his interest in the favour of God, depended upon his obedience to the 
divine commands, and the practice of righteousness. This especially seems 
to have been the design of that general declaration in the law, that the man 
that did the precepts, there enjoined, should live by them. And there is no 
reason to think that they looked upon this as wholly confined to this pre- 
sent world. That it was understood to have a more extensive view may be 
reasonably concluded from what is said in the eighteenth chapter of Ezekiel, 
where the equity of the divive proceedings is vindicated, and where it is ex- 
pressly declared with the greatest solemnity, concerning every particular 
person that should forsake his evil ways, and turn to the practice of right- 
eousness, that he should not die, but surely live, 7. e., be happy; and con- 
cerning every wicked and impenitent sinner, that he should surely die, i. e., 
be miserable ; which must have its principal effect in a future state of re- 
wards and punishments. Since, even under that constitution, it often hap- 
_ pened that particular good men were exposed to many outward evils and 
calamities, and that bad men had great outward prosperity. What made it 
more necessary to insist explicitly and fully upon the doctrine of a future 
state in the Gospel, was, that through the corruption of mankind the ancient 
belief of the immortality of the soul and a future state, was very much ob- 
scured and defaced. As to the Heathens, there were many among those 
who made great pretensions to learning and philosophy that absolutely re- 
jected it, and most of those who did not positively reject it, yet treated it as 
a thing doubtful and uncertain. And it had been so much blended with 
fables, that at last it seemed to have little hold even on vulgar opinion ; as 
his lordship observes in a passage cited above, p. 67. To which it may be 
added, that there was at that time a considerable party, even among the 
Jews themselves, considerable for their power and quality, though not for 
their numbers, who denied it. On all these accounts it became the Divine 
Wisdom to interpose by a more express revelation, containing clearer dis- 
coveries, and fuller proofs of it, than had been ever given to mankind before. 
And this revelation was very properly brought by the most illustrious mes- 
senger that could be sent from heaven, the Son of God himself, that glorious 
and divine person whose coming had been so long promised and foretold. 
To which it may be added, that, as the Gospel did not contain a system of 
laws, immediately addressed to any particular nation, as the Mosaical was, 
so none of the promises or threatenings there delivered relate directly and 
immediately to national blessings or calamities, but are such, in which 
every individual of the human race should look upon himself as nearly 
interested. 

Thus I have considered the principal objections advanced by Lord Boling- 
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broke against the Holy Scriptures of the Old Testament, and especially © 
against the Mosaic writings. There are some other objections interspersed, 
and which he rather briefly hints at than pursues, and which scarcely de- 
serve a distinct consideration. He thinks that a divine law ought always to 
have the effect. ‘‘ Human laws may be eluded, and miss of the effect. But 
if God gives a law, it may be presumed, that effectual care should be taken 
to make that law observed; whereas there never was a law that less had 
the designed effect than that of Moses, from which the people were con- 
tinually revolting.”* This argument would hold equally against the law of 
nature, which he himself affirms to be the law of God, and yet owns, that 
men have revolted from it in all ages. But it has been shown, that the law 
of Moses had actually a great effect, and that by virtue of it the worship of 
the one True God was maintained among the Jews in a manner which 
eminently distinguished them above the Heathen nations. And that polity 
was surprisingly preserved in all the revolutions of their state till the coming 
of our Saviour, for which it remarkably prepared the way, and thus 
answered the ends the Divine Wisdom had in view in instituting it. 

He seems to blame Moses for not having taken the proper measures to 
make his laws observed, as Ezra and Nehemiah did afterwards. But if the 
directions, which Moses gave, had been pursued, never were there better 
and wiser precautions taken to engage the people to make themselves ac- 
quainted with their law, and oblige them to a careful observation of it. And 
all that Ezra and Nehemiah did, was to bring things back as near as pos- 
sible to the original institution and design. The signal calamities inflicted 
upon the Jews in the time of the Babylonish captivity, the greatest that 
had ever befallen them, the utter desolation of their country, and their 
haying been so long banished from it, which calamities had been originally 
threatened in the law itself, and were regarded by them as signal punish- 
ments from heaven for their violation of it. This, together with their 
wonderful restoration at the time that had been fixed for it by the prophets, 
awakened in them a zeal against idolatry, and an attachment to their law, 
greater than ever they had shown before. 

He urges farther, that ‘“‘a divine law should have such a clearness and 
precision in its terms, that it may not be in the power of persons to elude 
and perplex the meaning of it. And that, if it be not so, all that is said 
about marks of divinity, in any law that pretends to be revealed by God, 
is mere cant.”+ This is particularly intended against the law of Moses. 
And yet, certain it is, that if the people frequently fell off into idolatrous 
practices, and perhaps endeavoured to reconcile these their practices with 
the worship of God as there prescribed, this could not be justly charged 
upon any want of precision in the terms of the law. For what can be 
clearer and more precise than the commands there given against Polytheism 
and idolatry? Nothing can be more unreasonable, than what he sometimes 
insinuates, that if a revelation be given at all, it must be such as it should 
not be in the power of any man to misapprehend or misrepresent.{ It may 
be of signal use to persons of honest and candid minds, though it be not 
absolutely incapable of being perverted and abused, which it could not be, 
if delivered in human language, except God should, by an omnipotent 
energy, and by a constant miracle, over-rule all the passions, inclinations, 
and prejudices of the human nature. The absurdity of which supposition, 
though it be what this writer seems sometimes to insist upon, I need not 
take pains to expose. 
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He thinks, ‘‘ the Scriptures ought to be more perfect, according to our 
ideas of human perfection, whether we consider them as books of law or 
of history, than any other books that are avowedly human.”’* I suppose 
he means that there should be greater elegancy of composition, beauty 
of language, exactness of method, or that they should be more strictly 
philosophical. But, perhaps, what seems elegant to one nation, would 
not appear so to another. The notions of elegance in style and compo- 
sition, were different among the Greeks and Romans, from what they 
were in the eastern nations. And what might render the Scriptures more 
perfect in the eyes of some persons, might render them less perfect in 
other respects, and less fitted to answer the end for which they were de- 
signed. To talk of elegancy of composition in human laws, or to blame 
acts of Parliament for not being oratorial, would be thought a very odd 
objection. But it is the great excellency of the sacred writings, that 
there is in the different parts of Scripture, what may please persons of 
all tastes. There is a simplicity and plainness accommodated to the vul- 
gar; and yet there is in many passages a sublimity and majesty not to be 
equalled, and which have gained the admiration of the ablest judges. 

As to what he sometimes mentions concerning the multiplicity of copies, 
various readings, interpolations, I had occasion fully to consider these 
things in the Reflections on Lord Bolingbroke’s Letters on the Study and 
Use of History, p. 65, et seq., and shall not repeat what is there offered. 
He has flirts here and there against some particular passages of Scrip- 
ture, a distinct examination of which would carry me too far. And the 
are only such as Dr. Tindal had urged before him, and which have been 
considered and obviated in the answers that were made to that writer. 
See particularly Answer to Christianity, as old as the Creation, vol. ii. 
chap. xi. Xil. 


LETTER XXXI. 


The favourable representation made by Lord Bolingbroke of the excellent nature and 
design of the original Christian revelation. He gives up several of the deistical 
objections, and even seems’to acknowledge its divine original. Yet endeavours to ex- 
pose its doctrines, and to invalidate its proofs and evidences. The law of nature and 
Christianity not to be opposed to one another. The Gospel not a republication of the 
doctrine of Plato. The pretended opposition between the Gospel of Christ and that of 
St. Paul, considered. This apostle vindicated against the censures and reproaches cast 
upon him. The miracles of Christianity, if really wrought, owned by Lord Bolingbroke 
to be a sufficient proof. The Gospels, by his ownacknowledgment, give a just account 
of the discourses and actions of Jesus. Yet he has attempted to destroy their credit. 
His pretence, that it would be necessary to have the originals of the Gospels in our 
hands, or attested copies of those originals, examined. The several ways he takes to 
account for the propagation of Christianity, shown to be insufficient. What he offers 
concerning the little effect Christianity has had in the reformation of mankind, consi- 
dered. Want of universality no argument against the divinity of the Christian revela- 
tion. Its being founded on faith, not inconsistent with its being founded on rational 
evidence. 


Sir,—I now come, according to the method I proposed, to consider what 
relates to the Christian revelation strictly and properly so called, as it was 
taught by Christ and his apostles, and is contained in the sacred writings of 
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the New Testament. Indeed whosoever carefully considers and compares — 
the several parts of Lord Bolingbroke’s scheme, must be sensible, that the | 
whole of it may justly be regarded as an attempt against Christianity. If — 
the principles ey has laid down with regard to the moral attributes of God, 
divine providence, the immortality of the soul, and a future state, should 
take place, the Christian religion would be subverted at the very founda- 
tions. This is also the manifest intention of the account he gives of the law 
of nature. And one reason of the extreme virulence with which he hath 
attacked the law of Moses and the Scriptures of the Old Testament, seems 
to be the near connection there is between this and the religion of Jesus, 
which he represents to have been originally intended by our Saviour as a 
system of Judaism, and designed for no other nations but the Jews only.* 
But though all he hath offered against the Scriptures of the Old Testament 
may be regarded as designed to strike at the authority of the Christian reve- 
lation, yet there are some parts of his work which appear to be more par- 
ticularly intended for that purpose, which therefore it will be necessary to 
take a distinct notice of. 

But first it will be proper to make some observations on several passages 
in his writings, in which he seems to make very remarkable concessions in 
favour of pure, genuine Christianity, as taught by our Saviour and his apostles 
in the New Testament, and to make an advantageous representation of its 
excellent nature and tendency. 

After having observed, that some represent all religion founded on divine 
revelation as inconsistent with civil sovereignty, and erecting a private con- 
science that may be, and often isinconsistent with the public conscience ofthe 
state, and after inveighing against the spitit of Judaism and Mahometanism, 
he undertakes to defend Christianity against this objection; and asserts, 
that ‘‘no religion ever appeared in the world whose natural tendency was 
so much directed to promote the peace and happiness of mankind.” See 
the fourth section of his fourth essay.t He declares, that ‘‘ no system can 
be more simple and plain than that of natural religion as it stands in the 
Gospel.’”’{ And after having observed, that ‘‘ besides natural religion, there 
are two other parts into which Christianity may be analysed— Duties super- 
added to those of the former, and articles of belief that reason neither could 
discover, nor can comprehend. He acknowledges, that both the duties 
required to be practised, and the propositions required to be believed, are con- 
cisely and plainly enough expressed in the original Gospel properly so called, 
which Christ taught, and which his four evangelists recorded. But they 
have been alike corrupted by theology.’’§ Speaking of the Christain sacra- 
ments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, he says, ‘‘no institutions can 
be imagined more simple, nor more void of all those pompous rites and 
theatrical representations that abounded in the religious worship of the 
Heathens and Jews, than these two were in their origin. They were not 
only innocent but profitable ceremonies, because they were extremely proper 
to keep up the spirit of true natural religion by keeping up that of 
Christianity ; and to promote the observation of moral duties, by maintaining 
a respect for the revelation which confirmed them.’’|| He declares, that 
‘‘he will not say, that the belief that Jesus was the Messiah, is the only 
article of belief necessary to make men Christians. There are other things, 
doubtless, contained in the revelation he made of himself, dependent on, and 
relative to this article, without the belief of which, I suppose, our Christi- 
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anity would be very defective. But this I say, that the system of religion 
which Christ published, and his Evangelists recorded, is a complete system 


to all the purposes of religion natural and revealed. It contains all the 


duties of the former, it enforces them by asserting the divine mission of the 
Publisher, who proved his assertions at the same time by his miracles ; and 
it enforces the whole law of faith by promising rewards, and threatning 
punishments, which he declares he will distribute when he comes to judge 
the world.”* And he afterwards repeats it, that ‘‘ Christianity, as it stands 
in the Gospel, contains not only a complete but a very plain system 
of religion. Is is, in truth, the system of natural religion, and such 
it might have continued to the unspeakable advantage of mankind, if 
it had been propagated with the same simplicity with which it was 
originally taught by Christ himself.”+ He says, that ‘‘ supposing Christi- 
anity to have been a human invention, it had been the most amiable 
and the most useful invention that was ever imposed on mankind for their 
good. And that Christianity, as it came out of the hands of God, ifI may 
use the expression, was a most simple and intelligible rule of belief, worship, 
and manners, which is the true notion of a religion. As soon as men pre- 
sumed to add anything of their own to it, the human alloy corrupted the 
divine mass, and it became an object of vain, intricate, and contentious 


_ science.’’{ After having observed, that ‘the political views of Constantine 


in the establishment of Christianity, were to attach the subjects of the 


_ empire more firmly to himself and his successors, and the several nations 


which composed it to one another, by the bonds of a religion common to all 
of them; to soften the ferocity of the armies; to reform the licentiousness 
of the provinces; and, by infusing a spirit of moderation, and submission to 
government, to extinguish those principles of avarice and ambition, of in- 
justice and violence, by which so many factions were formed, and the peace 
of the empire so often and so fatally broken ;”” he declares, that ‘no religion 
was ever so well proportioned, nor so well directed, as that of Christianity 
seemed to be, to all these purposes.” He adds, that ‘it had no tendency 
to inspire that love of the country,§ nor that zeal for the glory and grandeur 
of it, which glowed in the heart of every Roman citizen in the time of the 
commonwealth : but it recommended what Constantine liked better, bene- 
volence, patience, humility, and all the softer virtues.’’|| He alloweth, 
that ‘‘the Gospel is in all cases one continued lesson of the strictest morality, 
of justice, of benevolence, and of universal charity.”” He mentions ‘‘Christ’s 


- blaming his disciples for being willing to call for fire from heaven against 


the Samaritans. And that the miracles wrought by him in the mild and 
beneficient spirit of Christianity, tended to the good of mankind.§ He 
observes, that ‘‘the theology contained in the Gospel lies in a narrow com- 
pass. It is marvelous indeed, but it is plain, and it is employed throughout 
to enforce natural religion.”’** After having said, that ‘‘the articles of faith 
have furnished matter of contention in, as well as from, the apostolical age, 
and have added a motive to that cruel principle, which was never known 
till Christians introduced it into the world, to persecution even for opinions ;”’ 
he adds, that ‘‘the charge which the enemies of religion bring against 
Christianity on this account is unjustly brought. These effects have not 
been caused by the Gospel, but by the system raised upon it; not by the 
revelations of God, but by the inventions of men.”++ He professes a great 
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concern for true Christianity in opposition to theology, and says, that 
‘‘renuine Christianity was taught of God.”* And not to multiply passages 
to this purpose, he pronounces, that ‘the Christian system of faith and 
practice was revealed by God himself, and it is absurd and impious to 
assert, that the divine Logos revealed it incompletely or imperfectly. Its 
‘« simplicity and plainness showed, that it was designed to be the religion of 
mankind, and manifested likewise the divinity of its original.”’+ 

I have chosen to lay together these several passages relating to Christi- 
anity in one view. And if we were to look no farther, we should certainly 
entertain a very favourable opinion of Lord Bolingbroke’s sentiments with 
regard to the truth, the excellency, and divine original, of the Gospel of 
Jesus. 

I shall here subjoin some reflections which have occurred tome in review- 
ing these passages, and others of the like import, which are to be found in 
his lordship’s writings. 

The first reflection is this, that there must certainly be a wonderful beauty 
and excellency in the religion of Jesus, considered in its original purity and 
simplicity, which could force such acknowledgments from a person so 
strongly prejudiced against it, as his lordship appears to have been. Ac- 
cording to the representation he himself has been pleased to make of it, it 
was a most amiable and most useful institution, whose natural tendency was 
directed to promote the peace and happiness of mankind. It contains all 
the duties of natural religion, and teaches them in the most plain and simple 
manner. It is one continued lesson of the strictest morality, of justice, of 
benevolence, and of universal charity ; and tends to extinguish those prin- 
ciples of avarice and ambition, of injustice and violence, which have done so 
much mischief in the world, and disturbed the peace and order of society. 
As its moral precepts are excellent, so its positive institutions are not only 
innocent, but profitable, and extremely proper to keep up the spirit of reli- 
gion. He acknowledged, that considered in its original simplicity, it was 
a most simple and intelligible rule of belief, worship, and practice ; that the 
theology contained in the Gospel is marvellous, but plain ; and that the 
system of religion there taught 1s a complete system to all the purposes of 
religion natural and revealed, and might have contin ued so to the unspeak- 
able advantage of mankind, if it had been propagated with the same sim- 
plicity with which it was taught by Christ himself. I think it plainly follows 
from this representation of the nature and tendency of the Christian religion, 
as taught by our Saviour and his apostles, that those can in no sense be re- 
garded as real friends to mankind, who do what they can to subvert its 
authority, and thereby destroy its influence on the minds of men, and who, 
by artful insinuations, or even open attempts, endeavour to bring: true, 
original Christianity into contempt, as it will appear this writer, notwith- 
standing all his fair professions, hath done. 

Another reflection that may be made on Lord Bolingbroke’s concessions, 
is this : that he has in effect given up several objections which have been 
urged by the deistical writers, and on which great stress has been laid, and 
has acknowleged them to be of no force against the religion of Jesus, as laid 
down in the Gospel. It has been pretended that Christianity, or revealed 
religion, is not friendly to civil sovereignty, or government ; but he treats 
those that make this objection, if designed against Christianity as revealed in 
the Gospel, and not merely against the duties that have been superadded to 
it, as falling below notice, and scarcely deserving an answer.} And praises 
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the policy of Constantine in endeavouring to establish Christianity as the 
religion of the empire, as being the best fitted of all religions to promote the 
public peace and order ; to reform licentiousness, to curb factions, and to 
infuse a spirit of moderation, and submission to government. See the pas- 
sages cited above from vol. iv. p. 282, 433. 

Again, Christianity and revealed religion hath been often objected against, 
on account ofits positive precepts or institutions, added to the law of nature. 
But his lordship thinks “it may be admitted, that things entirely and exactly 
consistent with the law of our nature, may be superadded to it by the same 
divine authority, and that positive precepts may be given about things which 
are indifferent by the law of our nature, and which become obligatory as 
soon as they are enjoined by such positive precepts.”* And particularly 
with regard to the positive institutions of Christianity, or the Christian Sa- 
craments, as enjoined in the Gospel, in their primitive simplicity, he acknow- 
ledges in a passage above produced, that they were extremely proper to keep 
up the spirit of true religion, and to promote the observation of moral duties.+ 

Another objection which hath been urged against Christianity, is drawn 
from that spirit of persecution which hath obtained amongst Christians, on 
account of opinionsin religion. But he saith, that ‘‘ the charge which the 
enemies of Christianity bring against it on this account is unjustly brought; 
that these effects have not been caused by the Gospel, but by the system 
raised upon it ; not by the revelations of God, but by the inventions of men.” 
And he mentions Christ’s blaming his disciples for being willing to call for 
fire from heaven upon the Samaritans; and that all that he instructed his 
apostles to do, even in cases of the most enormous crimes, was to separate 
sinners from the communion of the faithful.t 

There is no objection which hath been more frequently urged against the 
Christian religion, than its teaching doctrines or articles of belief, that reason 
neither could discover, nor can comprehend. He asserts, that there are ar- 
ticles or doctrines of this kind in the Gospel ; but that they are concisely 
and plainly enough expressed in the original Gospel,properly so called, which 
Christ taught, and which his four evangelists recorded ; though they have 
been since corrupted by theology.§ And speaking of reasonable men, who 
have received the Christian revelation for genuine, after a sufficient exami- 
nation of the external and internal proofs ;” he says, ‘“‘ such men having 
found nothing that makes it inconsistent with itself, nor that is repugnant 
to any of the divine truths which reason and the works of God demonstrate to 
them, will never set up reason in contradiction to it, on account of things 
plainly taught, but incomprehensible as to their manner of being. If they 
did, their reason would be false and deceitful ; they would cease to be rea- 
sonable men.’’|| Itis true that he elsewhere saith, that ‘‘ if the things con- 
tained in any revelation be above reason, i.e., incomprehensible, I do not say 
in their manner of being, for that alone would not make them liable to ob- 
jection, but in themselves, and according to the terms in which they are 
communicated, there is no criterion left by which to judge whether they are 
agreeable or repugnant to the religion of nature and of reason. They are 
not therefore to be received.” But it is to be considered, that when divines 
talk of things above reason in the Christian system, all that they mean by it 
is, that they are things not contrary to reason, but as to the manner of them 
inconceivable. And according to his own concession, it can be no objection 
against the truth or divinity of revelation, that it containeth an account of 
some things which are incomprehensible in their manner of being. 
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Another reflection that is proper to be made upon what Lord Bolingbroke 
hath acknowledged with regard to the original Christian revelation as laid 
down in the Gospel of Jesus is, ‘‘ that he hath, on several occasions, seemed | 
expressly and formally to own its divine original.” In some of the passages 
above cited, he directly declares, that ‘‘ genuine Christianity was taught by 
God--that the Christain system of faith and practice was revealed by God 
himself—and that the first publisher of Christianity proved his assertions by 
his miracles.””. To which I shall add another remarkable passage in the con- 
clusion of his fourth Essay, which is concerning authority in matters of reli- 
gion. ‘‘ Christianity,’’ saith he, “‘ genuine Christianity, is contained in the 
Gospel ; it is the word of God ; it requires therefore our veneration and strict 
coniormity to it.”* He ought, therefore, if he were consistent with himself, 
on the authority of that revelation, to receive what is there plainly revealed 
concerning the moral attributes of God ; concerning Divine Providence as 
extending to the individuals of the human race; concerning Christ’s being 
the great Mediator between God and man ; concerning our redemption 
by his blood; and concerning a state of future rewards and punishments. And 
yet he hath endeavoured to subvert all these. Notwithstanding his professed 
regard for Christianity, he hath, on several occasions, used his utmost efforts 
to weaken or destroy the proofs of its divine original, to misrepresent and ex- 
pose its doctrines and laws, those doctrines which he himself declares to 
have been original doctrines of the Christian religion. How far such a con- 
duct is consistent with that truth and candour, that honesty and simplicity 
of heart, which becometh a sincere inquirer, and who declareth, that he hath 
nothing but truth in view, may be left to any fair and impartial person to 
determine. 

In my reflections on this part of Lord Bolingbroke’s works, the method I 
shall observe in this : I shall first consider those passages that seem designed to 
strike at the authority of Christianity in general ; and then shall proceed to 
consider the objections he hath urged against some particular laws and doc- 
trines of our holy religion. 

With regard to Christianity in general, he runs a parallel in the seventh 
and eighth of his Fragments and Essays, between the law of nature and 
Christianity. He compares the clearness and certainty of the former with 
that of the latter. He compares also their sanctions, and endeavours to 
show, that the law of nature rests on fuller proofs than any that have been 
ound, or can be given, of the divine institution of Christianity.+ In all 
that he offers on this head, he goes upon the supposition of the absolute 
clearness and certainty of the law of nature to the whole human race; and 
what he has urged to this purpose has been considered in my ninth letter. 
But it may be easily shown, that the whole parallel he there draws between 
the law of nature and Christianity, and between the proofs of the former 
and of the latter, is entirely impertinent. He himself there declares, 
that ‘every friend to Christianity admits that the Christian law is nothing 
else than the law of nature confirmed by a new revelation, and that this is 
what the worst of its enemies does not deny, though he denies the reality of 
the revelation.’”’t It is not true, that the Christian law is nothing else than 
the law af nature; but that it comprehends it, that it clears and enforces 
it, is very true. It does not take off from any rational argument or evidence 
brought in favour of that law, and besides confirmeth it by an express divine 
testimony. And must not common sense lead every man to acknowledge, 
that it must be a mighty advantage to have the law of nature thus farther 
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cleared and confirmed? The proofs therefore of Christianity, and of the 
law of nature, are not to be opposed to one another. Both have a friendly 
harmony; and Christians have the great advantage of having both these 
proofsin conjunction. Christianity supposeth the law of nature, cleareth it 
where it was obscured, enforceth it by the strongest sanctions, and addeth 
things which could not be known merely by that law, and which yet it was 
of importance to mankind to be acquainted with. So that Christianity, as 
far as it relates to, and republishes the law of nature, has all the advantages 
which this writer ascribes to that law, because it is that very law more clearly 
published, and strongly confirmed ; and in this respect there is no compe- 
tition between them. And with respect to those thingsin Christianity, which 
are not clearly comprehended in that law, and which we could not have 
discovered merely by our own unassisted reason, it is not to be wondered at 
if they are not so obvious to our understandings ; but as far as they are ne- 
cessary to be known by us, they are revealed in the Gospel ; and we are not 
obliged to believe them farther than they are there revealed. Nor shall 
those be condemned for not believing them, who have had no opportunity of 
being acquainted with that revelation. Though our author, in order to cast 
an odium on Christianity, after having observed, that ‘‘ the law of nature is 
universally given to all mankind,” adds, that ‘‘ the greatest part of the world 
are invincibly ignorant of the first principles of Christianity, without the 
knowledge of which, and without faith in which, they are all condemned to 
eternal punishment.”’* 

We have seen that our author declareth Christianity to be the law of nature 
enforced by a new revelation ; so that, according to this representation, it is 
a divine republication of the law of nature. Yet he elsewhere thinks proper 
to represent it as only a republication of the doctrines of Plato. And an 
one that considers the representation he hath frequently made of that philo- 
sopher and his doctrines, must be sensible that this is far from being design- 
ed asa compliment to the Christian revelation. Some account of his invec- 
tives against him was given in the fifth letter. He calls him a mad theolo- 
gist—and tells us, that no man ever dreamed so wildly as Plato wrote—and 
that he introduced a false light into philosophy, and oftener led men out of 
the way oftruth, than into it. Yet he says, it is strange to observe, “‘ the 
strange conformity there is between Platonismand genuine Christianity itself, 
such as it is taught in the original Gospel. We need not stand to compare 
them here. In general, the Platonic and Christian systems have a very near 
resemblance, gualis decet esse sororum, and several of the ancient fathers 
and modern divines have endeavoured to make it appear still greater. That 
this may give unbelievers occasion to say, that if the doctrines are the same, 
they must have been deduced from the same principle ; and to ask, what 
that principle was, whether reason or revelation? If the latter, Plato must 
have been illuminated by the Holy Ghost, and must have been the precursor 
of the Saviour, and of more importance than St. John. He anticipated the 
Gospel on so many principal articles of belief and practice, that unbelievers 
will say, it was a republication of the theology of Plato ; and that as the 
republication was by divine revelation, the publication must have been so 
too : and they will ask, with a sneer, whether a man, whose passion for 
courtezans and handsome boys inspired him to write so many lewd verses, 
was likely to be inspired by the Holy Ghost.’”’+ This is mean banter, taking 
advantage of the too great admiration some particular persons have expressed 
for Plato. But he has not traced the conformity between Platonism and 
genuine original Christianity, under pretence that it was needless. He owns 
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that Plato blundered on some divine truths.* That on some occasions he 
wrote like a very pious and rational Theist and moralist ; and that very ele- 
vated sentiments may be collected from his writings ; that there is in them a 
mixture of the brightest truths, and the foulest errors.¢ It is not to be won- 
dered at, therefore, that there was in several instances a conformity between 
the doctrine of Plato and that of the Gospel. But he himself acknowledges, 
that there were many things in his scheme contrary to that of Christianity. 
He says, that ‘‘ some of Plato’s writings abound in notions that are agreeable 
to the Christian system, and in others that are repugnant to it.”{ That, 
“‘far from going about to destroy the Pagan superstition, he refined it, and 
made it more plausible and more secure from the attacks to which it was ex- 
posed before.”§ And that accordingly ‘‘ Platonism answered the purposes 
of those who opposed Christianity.”’|| I would only farther observe, that 
there is no writer whom he represents as so unintelligible as Plato ; and yet 
he intimates, that if he had known and taught the peculiar doctrines of the 
Gospel, ‘‘ he who is so often unintelligible now, would have been vastly more 
so, and less fitted for the great work of reforming mankind.” Thisis a very 
odd insinuation from one who has acknowledged, that true, original Chris- 
tianity isa plain and intelligible system of belief and practice; and that its 
simplicity and plainness showed that it was designed to be the religion of 
mankind, and manifested likewise the divinity of its original. 

It may be looked upon as a farther proof of his regard to Christianity, 
that he represents it as an inconsistent scheme. He pretends, that the New 
Testament consisteth of two Gospels, the one published by our Saviour him- 
self, and recorded by the evangelists, the other by St. Paul. 

He observes, that ‘‘ Christ was, to outward appearance, a Jew, and or- 
dered his disciples to do what the Scribes and Pharisees who sat in Moses’ 
chair taught—and that when he commissioned his apostles to teach and 
baptize all nations, ke only meant it of the Jews dispersed into all nations.”’ 
He asserts, that ‘‘ the mystery of God’s taking the Gentiles to be his people, 
without subjecting them to circumcision, or the law of Moses, was incon- 
sistent with the declarations and practice of Jesus.”** He asks therefore, 
‘‘if this was the purpose of God, to take the Gentiles to be his people under 
the Messiah, how came it that the Messiah himself gave no instructions 
about it to his apostles, when he sent them to preach his Gospel to all na- 
tions? Why was the revelation of this important mystery, so necessary at 
the first publication of the Gospel, reserved for St. Paul, who had been a 
persecutor ? Shall we say, that this eternal purpose of the Father was un- 
known to the Son? or, that if it was known to him, he neglected to com- 
municate it to the first preachers of the Gospel?” He seems to think these 
questions unanswerable, and that ‘‘ the pertness and impudence of the men 
that pretend to account for these things deserve no regard.’”’++ And yet it 
is no hard matter to solve these difficulties. The calling of the Gentiles was 
originally included in our Saviour’s scheme. It was a remarkable part of 
the character of the Messiah, clearly pointed out in the prophetical writings, 
by many express predictions. Our Lord himself, during his own personal 
ministry, gave plain intimations of his design that way, and after his ascen- 
sion into heaven instructed his apostles in it by his spirit, whom he sent to 
guide them into all truth. And the gradual discovery of this, in a way fitted 
to remove their prejudices, was conducted with admirable wisdom as well as 
condescension. 
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Mr. Chubb had insisted on this objection at great length. And I shall, 
therefore, refer to the remarks made upon that writer in the fourteenth 
letter, yet upon no better foundation than this his lordship hath taken upon 
him to affirm, that ‘‘ the Gospel St. Paul preached, was contradictory to 
that of Jesus Christ.”’ And that “he taught several doctrines, which were 
directly repugnant to the word and example of the Messiah.”* And, in- 
deed, our author hath on many occasions discovered a particular prejudice 
against that great apostle. He calls him a true cabalistical architect,+ a 
ance paraphraser, and cabalistical commentator, as much at least as any 

lent or modern rabbi. And that the different manner of his preaching 
the Gospel, and that of the other apostles, ‘‘ marks strongly the different 
Schools in which they had been educated, the school of Christ, and the 
school of Gamaliel.”’{ But nothing is more evident to every one that reads 
the New Testament with attention, than that there is a perfect harmony be- 
tween St. Paul and the other apostles. And that the scheme of religion 
taught in the Gospels and in the epistles, is everywhere the same. Such a 
harmony there is, as shows, they were all directed by the same spirit. The 
Gospel which St. Paul preached was what he received by revelation from 
Jesus Christ, as he himself declares, Gal. i. 12. He had not learned it in 
the school of Gamaliel. On the contrary, in that school he had imbibed 
the strongest prejudices against the religion of Jesus, and which nothing less 
than a power of evidence, which he was not able to resist, could overcome. 
He was very well versed in the Jewish learning ; yet, none of the apostles 
so frequently warned the Christian converts against the Jewish fables, or 
speaks with such contempt of their vain traditions, their endless genealogies, 
their strifes and questions about words, as he has done. 

There are several invidious charges brought by our author against this 
excellent person. He is pleased to represent him as a loose declaimer, as a 
vain-glorious boaster, as having been guilty of great hypocrisy and dissimu- 
lation, in his conduct towards the Jewish Christians, as writing obscurely 
and unintelligibly, and that where he is intelligible, he is absurd, profane, 
and trifling.§ He particularly instances in his doctrine concerning pre- 
destination.|| Though he owns, that ‘‘ this doctrine is very much softened, 
and the assumed proceedings of God towards men, are brought almost with- 
in the bounds of credibility, by Mr. Locke’s exposition of the ninth chapter 
of the Epistle to the Romans,” which he calls a forced one, but offers no- 
thing to prove it so ; and acknowledges, that this sense might be admitted. 
He also charges him with teaching passive obedience, and as employing 
religion to support good and bad governments alike.** Though any one, 
that impartially considers the apostle’s doctrine in the passage he refers to, 
viz., the thirteenth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, will find it wise 
and excellent. Mr. Chubb had advanced the same charge, as well as most 
of the others that are produced by Lord Bolingbroke against that eminent 
apostle. And that I may not be guilty of needless repetitions, I shall refer 
to the remarks made on that writer in the fourteenth letter. 

His lordship mentions that passage, 1 Cor. xi. 5, 14, about women’s 
prophesying with their heads uncovered, and that it is a shameful thing for 
men to wear long hair, which he says, is the most intelligible trifling that 
we find in the Gospel. This is very improperly brought in by the author 
here, where he proposes to show, that where St. Paul is not obscure he is 
profane and trifling. For this is generally acknowledged to be one of the 
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obscurest passages in St. Paul’s epistles. But this is no real objection 
against their authority. Some obscure and difficult passages must be ex- 
pected in the most excellent of ancient writings, especially in things that 
have a special reference to the customs and usages of those times. He is 
pleased to say, that the argument may not appear very conclusive, nor in- 
deed very intelligible to us; and if so, he has done wrong to produce it as 
an instance of intelligible trifling : but he sneeringly adds, that it was both, 
he doubts not, to the Corinthians. And I doubt not, they understood it 
better than we at this distance can pretend to. He then mentions the 
apostle’s directions to the Corinthians, with regard to the prudent and 
orderly exercise of those spiritual gifts. And these directions cannot rea- 
sonably be turned to the disadvantage of the apostle, since they are un- 
deniably wise and excellent. 

Among other charges which Lord Bolingbroke bringeth against St. Paul, 
one is that of madness. He asks, ‘‘ can he be less than mad, who boasts a 
revelation superadded to reason to supply the defects of it, and who super- 
adds reason to revelation to supply the defects of this too at the same time? 
This is madness, or there is no such thing incident to our nature.”’” And he 
mentions several persons of great name, as having been guilty of this mad- 
ness, and particularly St. Paul.* That reason and revelation are in their 
several ways necessary and assistant to each other, is easily conceivable, 
and so far from being an absurdity, that it is a certain truth. But the stress 
of his lordship’s observation lies wholly in the turn of the expression, and in 
the improper way of putting the case. That revelation may be of signal use 
to assist and enlighten our reason in the knowledge of things, which we 
could not have known at all, or not so certainly by our own unassisted rea- 
son without it, is plainly signified by St. Paul, and is what the whole Gospel 
supposes. And, on the other hand, it is manifest, that reason is necessary 
to our understanding revelation, and making a proper use of it; and that in 
judging of that revelation, and of its meaning and evidences, we must exer- 
cise our reasoning faculties and powers; 7. e., revelation supposeth us to be 
reasonable creatures, and to have the use of our reason, and addresseth us 
as such. But this doth not imply that revelation is defective, or that reason 
is superadded to supply the defects of it. For, let revelation be never so 
sufficient and perfect in its kind, or well fitted to answer the end for which 
it is given, yet still reason is necessary to understand and apply it. This is 
St. Paul’s scheme, and there is nothing in it but what is perfectly consistent. 
It is evident from his writings, that he supposeth the revelation which hath 
been given to be sufficient for all the purposes for which it was designed, 
able to make us wise unto salvation, and to instruct us in things of great 
importance, which reason, if left merely to itself, could not have discovered. 
And, at the same time, he supposeth, those to whom the revelation is 


published, to be capable of exercising their reasoning faculties for examining _ 
and judging of that revelation ; and exhorteth them to doso. And though — 


he frequently asserteth his own apostolical authority, and the revelation he 


received from Jesus Christ, yet he useth a great deal of reasoning in all his _ 


epistles. Thus are reason and revelation to be joined together, and are 
mutually helpful to one another. And in this view there is a real har- 
mony between them. And what there is in this scheme that looks like 
madness, is hard to see. 

His lordship, in his prejudice against St. Paul, carrieth it so far as to 
pronounce, ‘‘that St. Paul received nothing immediately from Christ ;” 
though this apostle himself, in the passage before referred to, affirms, that 
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he received the Gospel he preached not of man, neither was he taught it, 
but by the revelation of Jesus Christ. He adds, that ‘St. Paul had no 
apostolical commission, except that which he assumes in the Acts of the 
Apostles, written by St. Luke, and dictated probably by himself.”* And 
again, that ‘‘ he entered a volunteer into the apostleship, at least, his 
extraordinary vocation was known to none but himself.” And if St. Paul 
dictated that account to St. Luke, it deserves the greatest credit, since 
he was the properest person in the world to give an account of it. But 
the truth of his apostolical commission did not depend merely upon his 
own word. It was made manifest by the most illustrious proots and cre- 
dentials, to which he could with confidence appeal,+ and was acknow- 
ledged by the other apostles, though this writer is pleased to insinuate 
the contrary.t Indeed, the plain meaning of his whole charge here is, 
that St. Paul was an impostor, and that his call to the apostolical office 
was entirely his own fiction. But the great absurdity of this pretence 
has been so fully exposed in Sir George Lyttleton’s Observations on the 
Conversion and Apostleship of St. Paul, that it is perfectly needless to 
add anything farther on that head. I shall only observe, that, whosoever 
with a candid and unprejudiced mind considers the whole character and 


conduct of that great apostle, as represented in the Acts of the Apostles, 


q 


_and the temper and spirit which breathes in his admirable epistles, will 


be apt to think, that never was there among mere men a more perfect 
character than that of St. Paul. In him we may behold a shining ex- 
ample of the most exalted and unaffected piety towards God, the most 
fervent and active zeal for the divine glory ; yet not a blind enthusiastic heat, 
but a zeal according to knowledge, and conducted with great prudence; 
the most extensive and disinterested charity and benevolence towards man. 
kind, and the most earnest and affectionate concern for their salvation and 
happiness ; the most steady fortitude and constancy under the severest trials 
and sufferings, which he endured with patience and even with Joy, Supported 
and animated by the earnest desire he had to serve the glorious cause of 
truth and righteousness, and by the sublime hopes of an everlasting reward 
in a better world for his faithful services in this. Never was there a truer 
greatness of mind than that which he manifested. And all this accompanied 
with a most amiable humility, and a great tenderness of spirit, in bearing 
with the weakness and infirmities of others. He was a most glorious instru- 
ment in the hand of Providence, for promoting the sacred interest of pure 
and undefiled religion in the world. Our author says, that ‘‘ Socrates was 
the apostle of the Gentiles in natural religion, as St. Paul was in revealed.” 
But no instance can be brought of any person, whom the former converted 
from the prevailing Polytheism and idolatry. And how should this be ex- 
pected, when he himself, as his lordship owns, countenanced it by his own 
practice, and was for the religion established by the laws.§ But the latter 


_ turned thousands in many different nations from darkness unto light, and 


from serving idols to serve the living and True God, and from the most 
abandoned vice and dissoluteness of manners to the practice of virtue and 
righteousness ; which he performed in opposition to the seeminglymost insu- 
perable difficulties, and through a succession of the greatest labours and suf- 


_ feringsthat any one man ever endured. This has always highly recommended 
_ him to the esteem and admiration of those who have a zeal for true, original 
Christianity. And, on the other hand, the enemies of our holy religion 


have always discovered a peculiar aversion to this excellent person, who was 
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so successful an instrument in propagating it. And this seems to be the 
true reason of that obloquy and reproach which Lord Bolingbroke has been — 
so industrious to fix on so admirable a character. 

His real intentions towards Christianity will farther appear, if we con~- — 
sider the attempts he hath made to invalidate the proofs and evidences 
of it. 

He frequently speaks with the utmost contempt of those that insist upon 
the internal characters of a divine original, which are to be observed in the 
revelation delivered in the Holy Scriptures. By rejecting the internal cha- 
racters, he pretends to assert the authority of the Bible; and very gravely 
advises the divines to confine themselve to the external proofs, and to dwell 
very little on the internal characters; and represents them as talking a great 
deal of blasphemy on this head.* And yet he himself, as appears trom 
some of the passages that have been above cited, has acknowledged several 
things with regard to Christianity as taught in the Gospels, which have been 
deservedly reckoned among the internal characters, which lead us to ac- 
knowledge that it came from God: suchas the excellent tendency of its 
doctrines, precepts, and sacraments ; its being one continued lesson of the 
strictest morality, of justice, of charity and universal benevolence; its being 
a complete system to all the purposes of religion natural and revealed ; its 
plainness and simplicity, which, he says, showed that it was designed to be 
the religion of mankind, and manifested likewise the divinity of its original. — 
It is true, that he charges those with madness, and something worse than ~ 
madness, who, in arguing concerning the internal characters, ‘‘ pretend to 
comprehend the whole economy of the Divine Wisdom, from Adam down to 
Christ, and even to the consummation of all things, and to connect all the 
dispensations.”’ And this is one part of his quarrel with St. Paul, whom, 
as well as the divines, he very unfairly represents as undertaking to show 
the sufficient reason of Providence in every particular instance from the 
beginning of the world to the end of it.+ But however he is pleased to re- 
present it, it is a noble contemplation, and highly for the honour of the 
sacred writings, that there we may observe one and the same glorious plan 
carried on by the Divine Wisdom and Goodness from the beginning, for the 
for the recovery and salvation of lapsed man ; successive revelations, commu- 
nicated at different times and in divers manners, -and at the distance of several 
ages from one another, yet all subservient to the same glorious purposes, — 
and mutally confirming and illustrating each other; the law and the pro- 
phets in their several ways conspiring to prepare the way for the revelation of 
Jesus Christ, and to furnish divine attestations toit. The religion carried | 
on under the several dispensations still for substance the same ; and whatever — 
seeming variety there may be in the parts, an admirable harmony in the 
whole. 

His lordship, speaking of what he callsthe internal proofs of the Christian 
revelation, observes, in a sneering way, that ‘‘the contents of the whole 
Christian system laid down in our Scriptures, are objects of such a proba- 
bility, as may force assent very reasonably in such a case, without doubt; 
although a concurrence of various circumstances, improved by the credulity 
of some men and the artifice of others, forced this assent in cases not very 
dissimilar.”t He has not thought fit to produce an instance of a false reve- | 
lation, whose evidence can be justly compared to that of Christianity. And — 
as to his expression of forcing assent bya probability, it is, like many others 
of his, very improper. No Christian talks of forcing assent, nor would a 
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forced belief have any great merit in it. But that there are sufficient 
grounds to make it reasonable to assent to it, is very true. And that is what 
his lordship ought to have acknowledged, if, as he himself confesses, ‘it has 
all the proofs, which the manner in which it was revealed, and the nature 
of it, allowed it to have.”* This is, in effect, to own, that the proofs of 
Christianity are sufficient in their kind. And if this be the case, it is, ac- 
cording to the rule he himself has laid down, unreasonable to demand more. 
For he observes, that ‘‘ common sense requires that everything proposed to 
the understanding should be accompanied with such proofs as the nature of 
it can furnish. He who requires more, is guilty of absurdity; he who re- 
quires less of rashness.’’+ 
With regard to the external proofs of Christianity, his lordship does not, 
as several of the deistical writers have done, deny miracles to be proper or 
sufficient proofs. On the contrary, he sometimes affects to cry up the 
mighty efficacy of miracles, as alone sufficient, without any consideration of 
the goodness of the cause for which they were wrought, or examination of 
the doctrines they attest. And finds fault with that maxim as contrary to 
common sense, that is not for admitting miracles as proofs of a divine origi- 
_ nal, without consideration of the cause or doctrines; since real miracles can 
_ be operated by no power but that of God, nor for any purpose, by conse- 
- quence, but such as infinite wisdom and truth direct and signify.’’{ Ac- 
cordingly he declares, speaking of the Christian revelation, that ‘‘considering 
the glorious person by whom it was brought, and the stupendous miracles 
that were wrought to confirm it, we might be ready to conclude, that it 
must have forced conviction, and have taken away even a possibility of 
doubt.”§ And he repeats it again, that ‘‘ Christianity was confirmed by 
miracles, and the proof was no doubt sufficient for the conviction of all 
those who heard the publication of this doctrine, and saw the confirmation 
of it. One can only wonder that any such remained unconvinced.”’|| His 
design was undoubtedly to insinuate, that the miracles were not reall 
wrought; because if they had been wrought they must have convinced all those 
that saw them. To talk of miracles as forcing conviction, is to carry it to 
an unreasonable extreme, as any man must be sensible, that considers human 
nature, and the mighty influence of prejudices, passions, and wordly interests, 
We have however his concession, that miracles are sufficient for convine- 
ing those who saw them ; and if so, they must be proportionably sufficient 
for the conviction of those who have a reasonable ground of assurance, that 
these miracles were really wrought, though they were not themselves eye- 
witnesses of them. The original proof of Christianity, therefore, was, by his 
own account, every way sufficient. The only question that remains is, whether 
we have proper evidence to convince us that these miracles were actually 
_ performed. And of this we have evidence sufficient to satisfy every candid 
and impartial inquirer, and all that could be reasonably insisted upon in 
such a case. For the proof of this I shall refer to what has been already 
observed in my fourth letter in answer to Mr. Hume. 
The most remarkable of all the miracles, by which the divine authority 
of the Christian religion is confirmed, is the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
_ And as to this, his lordship observes, that ‘‘ Christ scarcely showed himself 
to the few who were said to have seen him after his resurrection, in such a 
_manner as they could know by it certainly that it was he whom they had 
seen. I say the few, because St. Paul, who had not probably ever seen 
Jesus, deserves no credit when he affirms against the whole tenor of the 
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Gospels, that he and above five hundred brethren at once had seen him 
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after his resurrection.” He has here plainly let us know, that after all his ~ 


professed regard for Christianity, he is very willing to deny that which is the 
principal proof of our Saviour’s divine mission, and to which he himself ulti- 
mately appealed as such. But we have nothing but confident assertions, 
after his lordship’s manner, and a bold charging St. Paul with a falsehood 
without the least proof. For as to his pretence, that it is contrary to the 
whole tenor of the Gospels, there is no foundation for it. The more to ex- 
pose St. Paul, he represents it as if he had affirmed, that he himself was 
present, and saw Jesus at the same time that he was seen of five hundred 
brethren at once. Whereas he saith no such thing, but rather the contrary, 
1 Cor. xv. 6,8. But as to Christ’s being seen by so many persons, St. 
Paul speaks of it as a thing certainly known, and that the greater part of 
them were then alive when he wrote to the Corinthians. And the question 
is, whether St. Paul is to be believed in a fact which he publicly affirmed in 
that very age, and for the truth of which he appeals to great numbers of 
persons then living, or this writer, who at the distance of 1700 years, gives 
us his own word for it that there was no such thing? But I shall not need 
to add anything farther on this subject here, having considered it so fully in 
the twelfth letter of this volume, which contains remarks on The Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Considered. 

The accounts of the extraordinary facts whereby Christianity was attested, 
as well as of its original doctrines, are transmitted to us in the sacred writings 
of the New Testament, particularly in those of the evangelists, and in the 
Acts of the Apostles. And it has been often shown, that never were there 
any writings which carry greater marks of purity, simplicity, and uncor- 
rupted itegrity, and of an impartial regard to truth, or which have been 
transmitted with a clearer and a more continued evidence. With regard to 
the writings of the evangelists, Lord Bolingbroke hath himself acknow- 
ledged, that ‘‘it is out of dispute, that we have in our hands the Gospels 
of Matthew and John, who give themselves out for eye and ear-witnesses 
of all that Christ did and taught. That two chanels were as sufficient as 
four to convey those doctrines to the world, and to preserve them in their 
original purity. The manner, too, in which these evangelists recorded them, 
was much better adapted to this purpose than that of Plato, or even of 
Xenophon, to preserve the doctrines of Socrates. The evangelists did not 
content themselves to give a general account of the doctrines of Jesus Christ 
in their own words, nor presume in feigned dialogues to make him deliver 
their opinions in his own name. They recorded his doctrines in the very 
words in which he taught them ; and they were careful to mention the several 
occasions on which he delivered them to his disciples or others. _If, therefore, 
Plato and Xenophon tell us with a good degree of certainty what Socrates 
taught, the twoevangelists seem to tell us with much more; what the Saviour 
taught and commanded them to teach.”’* He finds fault indeed with Eras- 
mus for making Christ say to his disciples, in his paraphrase on the 
first chapter of the Acts, that ‘‘ the Holy Spirit would not only recall to 
their minds all he had taught them, but suggest likewise unto them what- 
ever it might be necessary for them to know.”” And headds, that ‘“‘cavillers 
will say, that these words were added by Erasmus to the text, for reasons 
very obvious, and are not contained in the text.’’ But there is certainly 
very little ground for such a cavil, since it appears from the sacred text 
itself, that our Saviour did both promise to send his Spirit to bring all things 
to their remembrance, whatsoever he had said unto them, and also to lead 
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them into all truth, and instruct them in things in which he himself had not 
fully instructed them during his personal ministry, because they were not 
then able to bear them. John xiv. 26. xvi. 12, 13, 14. And whereas he 
urgeth, that ‘‘ if we do not acknowledge the system of belief and practice 
which Jesus left behind him, to be complete and perfect, we must be reduced 
to the greatest absurdity, and to little less than blasphemy; and that it 
must be otherwise said, that he executed his commission imperfectly.* It will 
appear, if the matter be rightly considered, that it was no way dishonour- 
able to our Saviour, that there were several things more explicity revealed 
to the apostles afterwards, than was done during his personal ministry. 
Some things were not proper to be openly and distinctly published till after 
Christ’s resurrection; nor were his disciples fully prepared for receiving 
them before that time. He himself told them before his passion, that there 
were some things they did not know then, but should know afterwards. 
And the revelation published by his apostles, according to his commission, 
and under the influence of his Spirit, and by power derived from him, was 
as truly the revelation of Jesus Christ, as St. Paul calls it, as that which he 
delivered himself in the days of his personal ministry, nor did it really differ 
from it in any article, but more fully explained several things, than was 
seasonable, or could be conveniently done before. So that Christ was faith- 
ful to the commission he had received, and the whole was conducted with 
admirable wisdom, and condescending goodness. 

Notwithstanding the fair acknowledgment Lord Bolingbroke had made of 
the credibility of the Gospels which are now in our hands, he hath thrown 
out several hints, which are plainly designed to. destroy. the credit of them. 
Thus he talks of a multitude of different Gospels which were composed in 
the first ages, he thinks, no less than forty : and asks, ‘‘ if the Gospels re- 
ceived into the canon are favourable to the orthodox belief, how do we know 
that the other Gospels were exactly conformable to these?” He talks, as 
Mr. Hobbes had done before him, as if ‘‘ the authenticity of the four 
Gospels depended onthe council of Laodicea, which admitted four, and 
rejected the rest.”” And adds, that ‘‘ every church judged of the inspiration 
of authors, and of the divine authority of books ; and those books were 
canonized, in which every particular church found the greatest conformity 
with their own sentiments.”+ But this is very unfairly represented. There 
is nothing capable of a clearer proof, than that there was a general agreement 
in the churches throughout the world, from the first age of Christianity, in 
receiving the four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, and St. Paul’s Episéles : 
and that the spurious Gospels he speaks of were never generally received in 
the Christian Church as of divine authority ; and that the primitive Chris- 
tians were very careful and scrupulous not to receive any books into the 
sacred canon, but those of whose authority they had sufficient proots. No- 
thing can be more absurd,and more contrary to plain, undeniable fact, than 
to pretend that the sacred books of the New Testament were not looked upon 
as authentic and divine before the council of Laodicea, which was held not 
till after the middle of the fourth century. They were not first made so by 
that council, which only declared what had been long before received as of 
divine authority in the Christian Church. I need not say any more upon 
this subject in this place, but shall refer to the fourth letter of this volume, 
which contains some account of Toland’s Amyntor, and the answers that 
were made to it. To which may be added what I have offered in the Re- 
fiections on Lord Bolingbroke’s Letters on the study and use of History, at 
the end of this volume. 
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In order to weaken the credit of the original sacred records of the Christian 
religion, his lordship hath farther observed, that “in other historians, if the 
passages which wedeem genuine should be spurious, if others should be cor- 
rupted or interpolated, and if the authors should have purposely, or through 
deception, disguised the truth or advanced untruth, no great hurt could be 
done. Butthat in the Scripture, besides all the other circumstances necessary 
to constitute historical probability, itis not enough that the tenor of facts and 
doctrines be true, the least error is of consequence.” He produces two n- 
stances to prove it, neither of which relate to any Scripture expressions at 
all. And then headds, that “‘ when we meet with any record cited in_his- 
tory, we accept the historical proof, and content ourselves with it, of how 
many copies soever it be thecopy. But this proof would not be admitted in 
judicature, as Mr. Locke observes, nor any thing less than an attested copy 
ofthe record. And he thinks, that if such a precaution be necessary in mat- 
ters of private property, much more is it necessary that we receive nothing 
for the word of God, that is not sufficiently attested to be so.” He takes 
notice of what the reverend Dr. Conybeare, Lord Bishop of Bristol, has 
said in answer to this ; of whom he speaks with a respect which is extremely 
just, but which, considering his usual manner of treating the Christian divines, 
could scarcely have been expected from him,towards one who had distinguish- 
ed himself in defending the Christian cause. The answer of Dr. Conybeare, 
which he refers to, is this: ‘‘ that the ground of this proceeding in civil 
causes seems to be, that the original record or an attested copy, is capable of 
being produced ; and that therefore to offer any distant proof, might look as 
if some art were intended to corrupt matters, and to disguise the truth. But 
it isnot in the nature of things possible to produce the originals or attested 
copies of the Scriptures.” This appeareth to me to bea good observation. 
But his lordship is not satisfied with it. He answers, that ‘‘ the reason why 
the copy of acopy is refused in proof, is not solely because the original or an 
attested copy may be had, but because the proof would be too distant, whe- 
ther they could be had or no.” And he thinks, ‘‘ ifthe rule be thought rea- 
sonable in the one case, it cannot be thought, without absurdity, unreason- 
able in the other. However it happens, the want of an original or ofan at- 
tested copy isa want of proof.”* But it is not the want of any proof that 
can be reasonably desired, or that is possible to be had, or that is necessary 
in any cases of the like kind. By the consent of all mankind, there may be 
sufficient evidence of the truth and authority of ancient writings to convince 
any reasonable person, though neither the originals nor any attested copies 
of the originals be now remaining.+ And the man would only render him- 
self ridiculous that should reject them as unworthy of credit, and give no 
other reason for rejecting them but the want of such originals or attested 
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copies. And why should a condition be insisted on as necessary with regard 
to the Scriptures, which would be accounted absurd to the last degree, if in- 
sisted on with regard to any other ancient writings whatsoever ¢ To which it 
may be added, that when great numbers of copies are taken from an original, 
and got into many hands, and dispersed into various parts, by compar- 
ing these copies there arises a stronger proof, in the nature of things, to satis- 
fy a reasonable person that those writings have not been materially corrupted 
or falsified, than if there were only one single copy remaining, though it 
should be attested by a living witness to have been faithfully copied and 
compared with the original ; which yet, by the author’s, acknowledgment, 
would be sufficient in a court of judicature. Itis manifest, that there would 
be more room to suspect a fraud or imposition in this case than in the other. 
As to what he alleges, that it is of much greater importance to guard against 
any mistakes in the word of God, than in any thing that relates to matters of 
private property, and that therefore as great or even greater precautions are 
necessary with regard to the former than the latter, it must be acknowledged 
that if the revelation were of sucha nature, thatit consisted in a single precise 
point, as often is the case of adeed to be produced in evidence in a court of 
judicature, where a single expression or clause may determine the whole, 
and gain or lose the cause, there might be some pretence for insisting on the 
strictest nicety of proofs, even as to all the several particular clauses and 
forms of expression, because a single mistake might be of the worst conse- 
quence, and defeat the design of the whole. But it is manifest this is not 
the case with regard to the revelation contained in the Holy Scriptures. The 
doctrines there taught, the precepts there enjoined, the promises there made, 
the important facts there related, are so often repeated and referred to, and 
placed in such various lights, that nothing Jess than a general corruption, 
which could not have been effected, could defeat the design for which that 
revelation was given. If a particular passage was altered or interpolated, 
still there would be many others to preserve to us the substance of that reve- 
lation, and to prevent the wrong use that might be attempted to be made of 
sucha passage. There is not therefore so scrupulous a nicety and exactness 
required in this case as in the other. The Divine Wisdom hath so ordered it, 
that the revelation was originally contained in several writings, published by 
different persons, and copies taken of them at different times, all confirming 
one author, and which render a general corruption of that revelation imprac- 
ticable. The account of the facts there given is not confined to one book, 
nor are the articles of religion there mentioned merely mentioned once for 
all, or drawn up in one form or system, but the facts are so often referred to, 
and the articles or doctrines so often repeated, and delivered on so many 
different occasions, that no mistakes in particular passages, or ina particular 
copy or copies, could destroy the intent or use of the original revelation. 

It is with the same view of weakening and invalidating the evidence of 
Christianity, that his lordship is pleased to observe what hath been often 
urged by others of the deistical writers before him, that “‘ the external evi- 
dence of the Christian revelation is diminished by time.’”’ This he represents 
as ‘‘so evident, that no divines would be so ridiculous as to deny it.’’* 
And after seeming to grant, in a passage cited above, that the proof of 
Christianity by miracles was sufficient for the conviction of all those who 
heard the publication of this doctrine, and saw the confirmation of it, he 
adds, that ‘‘ this proof became in a little time traditional and historical ; - 


close of the fifth century, copies two or three hundred years old ; and if the Alexandrian 
manuscript was copied from one of this sort, which is no unreasonable supposition, this 
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ginals, or at least several copies taken from the originals, were in being. 
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and we might be allowed to wonder how the effect of it continued and in- 
creased too, as the force of it diminished, if the reasons of this phenomenon 
were not obvious in history.’”’** As he has not thought fit to mention those 
reasons, no notice can be taken of them. But he ought not to have repre- 
sented it as a thing which is universally acknowledged, that the external 
evidence of Christianity is diminished by time. The absurdity of that 
maxim, that the certainty and credibility of moral evidence is continually 
diminishing in proportion to the length of time, has been often exposed, 
particularly by Mr. Ditton, in his Treatise on the Resurrection, Part II. 
The evidence of Christianity hath in some respects increased, instead of 
being diminished, since the first publication of it; especially the proofs 
arising from the wonderful propagation of the Gospel, contrary to all human 
appearance, notwithstanding the amazing difficulties it had to encounter 
with; and from the accomplishment of many remarkable predictions which 
they that lived in the first age of Christianity could not see the completion 
of.+ To talk of the proofs becoming traditional and historical, may pass 
with those that govern themselves by sounds, as if the words tradi- 
tional and historical, and doubtful and uncertain, were terms of the same 
signification; when every one knows that many facts come to us by 
tradition and history, with such an evidence that no reasonable man 
can doubt of them any more than of what he hears or sees. He 
pronounceth, indeed, according to his manner, with a decisive, tone, 
that it was not possible that traditions, derived from the first, and 
through the most early ages of Christianity, should convey either facts or 
doctrines down with a due authenticity and precision, unless a continued 
miracle had subsisted to alter the nature of things, and to produce effects 
repugnant to their causes.’’{ This is very positively determined ; but we 
have no proof of it but his own authority. And if it be understood, not 
merely of facts or doctrines delivered down by oral tradition, which for the 
most part cannot be much depended upon, but of facts and doctrines con- 
tained in the sacred writings, there is no real foundation for this asser- 
tion. We have proof sufficient to convince any reasonable person, as I 
shall hereafter show,§ that those writings were published in the first age of 
the Christian church, whilst the apostles, and their immediate companions, 
the first publishers of Christianity, were yet alive. In which age, if they had 
attempted to corrupt those writings in the accounts of doctrines and facts, 
such an attempt must have been unavoidably detected and exposed. And 
in the age immediately succeeding, those writings became so generally dis- 
persed and known, so many copies of them were taken, and spread through 
different countries, they were had in such veneration among Christians, and 
so constantly read in their religious assemblies, that a general corruption of 
them would have been an impossible thing. Nor can any time be fixed 
upon, from that age to this, in which such a general corruption of them 
could have been accomplished; and all attempts to prove such a corrup- 
tion, have been evidently vain and ridiculous, and have turned only to the 
contusion of those who have pretended it. As to what he urges about the 
false apostles and teachers in the first age, and their high pretensions to re- 
velations and extraordinary gifts, and the many sects which were then 
formed; and that though the apostles opposed them, ‘‘ it was often without 
effect, and always with great difficulty, as we may judge by that which St. 
Paul had to maintain his authority in the church of Corinth, and others.’’|| 
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This is so far from diminishing the original evidence of Christianity, that it 
rather confirms it. Since the evidence brought for the true Christian reli- 
_ gion by the apostles and first publishers of it, must have been exceedingly 
_ Strong and cogent; and their authority, which had nothing but the force of 
truth, and the attestations given to their divine mission, to support it, must 
have been on a very solid basis, which was able to overcome all those com- 
plicated difficulties, arising from open enemies without, Jews and Heathens, 
and from false brethren within, and the scandals and offences of the several 
facts which sprung up under various leaders, some of them persons of great 
parts and subtlety, and who put on very specious appearances. What 
strong proofs of a divine original, and what a mighty energy must have 
accompanied genuine, primitive Christianity, by which it triumphed over all 
the apparently insuperable difficulties and oppositions of all kinds, which it 
had to encounter with, even at its-first appearance ! 

The propagation and establishment of Christianity, taking it in all its 
circumstances, is indeed a most astonishing event, and has been always 
justly regarded as furnishing an argument of great weight to prove its divine 
original, and the truth of the extraordinary facts and attestations by which 
it was confirmed. Lord Bolingbroke was sensible of this, and therefore 
has done what he could, to take off the force of it, by endeavouring to ac- 
count for the spreading of Christianity, without anything extraordinary or 
supernatural in the case. To this purpose he observes, that “indulgence 
to the Jews and to the Gentiles, in order to gain both, was a fundamental 
principle of apostolical conduct, from the first preaching of the Gospel ; and 
that by such prudent conduct the Gospel was successively propagated, and 
converts flocked apace into the pale of Christianity from these different and 
Opposite quarters.”* He treats this, as if it were a piece of political con- 
duct in St. Paul and the other apostles, in which they deviated from the 
original plan laid down by our Saviour himself. But this is a great mistake. 
The taking the Jews and Gentiles into the Christian church, and uniting 
them both into one body, was part of the original plan of Christianity, which 
was evidently designed by the great Author of our holy religion, in accom- 
plishment of the glorious scheme formed by the Divine Wisdom from the 
beginning, and which had been clearly pointed out in the ancient prophe- 
cies. But so far was the indulgence shown to the Gentiles, and the incor- 
porating them into the Christian church along with the Jews, from helping 
to bring the Jews into it, that it was one of the greatest obstacles to their 
entering into the pale of Christianity, and raised in them strong preju- 
dices against it, which had so far possessed the minds even of the apostles, 
that it was with great difficulty, and by degrees, that they themselves 
were brought to embrace this part of the Christian scheme. Nor can it 
be supposed that St. Paul, who had been educated in the school of Ga- 
maliel, and in the strictest Pharisaical notions, for which he was extremely 
zealous, would of himself have ever formed such a scheme, in opposition 
to all his prejudices, if it had not been, as he himself affirms, communi- 
cated to him by a divine revelation, which came to him with an evidence 
that absolutely convinced him, and overpowered all his prejudices. 

With regard to the Gentiles, the taking them into the Christian church, 
was Only an admitting them into the body of those who professed the belief 
and acknowledgment of a crucified Saviour. And what was there in this to 
allure or engage them to forsake their ancient religion, and those supersti- 
tions and idolatries to which they were so strongly addicted? To tell the 
Jews, that they should form one church with the Gentiles, whom they looked 
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upon with disdain, as utterly unworthy of such a privilege ; and to tell the 
Gentiles, that they should form one church with the Jews, for whose reli- 
gion and nation, his lordship observes, they had a contempt and aversion ; 
and that they should with them be reckoned among the disciples of a cru- 
cified Jesus, i. e., of a Jew, that had been put to a cruel and ignominious 
death by the heads of his own nation, and whom they were to acknowledge 
for their Saviour and their Lord; could this possibly have been an induce- 
ment either to Jews or Gentiles to embrace Christianity, which was so op- 
posite to the prejudices of both, if it had not been for the conspicuous evi- 
dences of a divine attestation accompanying it ? 

Another way he takes of accounting for the propagation of Christianity is 
this, that ‘“‘no ages or countries could be more prepared to adopt every 
theological and metaphysical notion, even the most extravagant and least 
intelligible, than that wherein the Christian religion was first published and 
propagated.”* And he frequently intimates, that the Heathen philosophy, 
especially the Platonic, had greatly helped forward the spreading of the 
Christian faith. If this had been the case, one would have expected, that 
the chief harvest of converts to Christianity, at its first appearance, would 
have been among the philosophers and metaphysicians, and those who were 
bred up in their schools. But it is evident the fact was otherwise. No 
persons were more generally averse to the Christian scheme, than the several 
sects of philosophers in the Heathen world, who opposed it with all the 
learning and subtlety they were masters of. And, indeed, is was, in some 
of its fundamental principles, directly opposite to their favourite notions 
and prejudices. Nor could it be expected, that they who valued them- 
selves so highly upon their learning, wisdom, and eloquence, would submit 
to be the disciples of a crucified Jesus, or learn their religion from such 
persons as the apostles were. The doctrine of salvation through Christ cru- 
cified was foolishness to the proud Greeks, who pretended to seek after 
wisdom, and was not agreeable to any of their schemes. And so far was 
St. Paul, the most learned of the apostles, from blending the Pagan philo- 
sophy with the Christian system which he preached, that he thought it ne- 
cessary to warn the Christian converts against it. ‘‘ Beware, lest any man 
spoil you through philosophy and vain deceit,” Col. i. 8. 

Another thing he mentions as having been a great advantage to the pro- 
pagation of Christianity was, that ‘‘ great collections were made, and every 
church had a common purse. By these means they supported their poor ; 
and every man who embraced Christianity being sure not to want bread, 
the Gospel was more effectually propagated, and great numbers of the 
lowest rank of people were brought into the pale.’’+ One would be apt to 
think by his representation, that the Christians were for taking in all the 
poor that offered themselves; idle persons, who only wanted to be main- 
tained, in order to gain a number of converts and proselytes. But this is a 
very wrong representation. Every one knows, that great care was taken 
in the admitting persons into the Christian church. They were to have a 
good assurance both of their faith and of their morals. No idle poor were 
to be supported. On the contrary, they were discountenanced, and were 
treated as persons that walked disorderly. It was a_ constitution esta- 
blished, by apostolical authority, as in the name of Christ, that if any 
one would not work, neither should he eat; and that every man should 
work with quietness, and eat his own bread, and that he should labour, 
working with his hands that which is good, that he might have to give 
to him that needeth,” 2 Thes. iii. 10, 11, 12. Eph. iv. 28. That spirit 
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of charity and brotherly love, which prevailed among the first Christians, 
was a noble effect of the Gospel of Jesus; and that which so opened their 
_ hearts and hands, was the full conviction and persuasion they had of the 
truth and divinity of our holy religion. Thus faith worked by love. As to 
the reflections he makes upon their selling their possessions, and laying the 
money at the apostles’ feet, from whence he concludes, that less than the 
whole would not satisfy the church ; this and the case of Ananias and Sap- 
phira, is considered in the remarks on Chubb’s Posthumous Works, in 
this volume, p. 153, et seq., to which I choose to refer, rather than be guilty 
of unnecessary repetitions. 

It is a topic often insisted upon by the deistical writers, that revealed reli- 
gion, particularly the Christian revelation, has been of little or no advantage 
for promoting the reformation of mankind. Lord Bolingbroke seems to lay 
a particular stress upon this. He says, ‘‘ it may be a full answer to all that 
Dr. Clarke had advanced against the Heathen philosophers, and their being 
insufficient for the instruction and reformation of mankind, to ask, whether 
that reformation, which the Heathen philosophers could not bring about eftect- 
ually, has been effected under the Jewish or Christian dispensation ?’’* 
What he saith concerning the effects of the Jewish dispensation hath been 
above considered ; I shall here take notice of what he hath observed with 
regard to the effects of Christianity. He asserteth, that ‘‘ the world hath 
not been effectually reformed, nor any one nation in it, by the promulgation 
of the Gospel, even where Christianity has flourished most.’”’+ And after 
mentioning the Christian martyrs and saints, of whom he frequently speaks 
with great contempt, he observes, that ‘‘ as to holiness and austerity of life, 
that of particular men, or of some particular orders of men, will be far from 
proving the reformation of the world by Christianity ; since there were for- 
merly among the Heathens, Chaldeans, Gymnosophists, and are now among 
them and the Mahometans, instances of as greator greater austerity.”’{ But 
he has not fairly represented the argument brought to prove the reformation 
of the world by Christianity. In order to judge of this, it is necessary to 
consider the state of the world when Christianity first appeared. Not only 
were the nations universally involved in the grossest Polytheism and idolatry, 
but never was there an age more immersed in vice, and all manner of wicked- 
ness. The picture St. Paul draws of it, Rom. 1. 21. 32., shocking as it 
seems to be, is a very just representation of the general state of the Heathen 
world. But in proportion as the Gospel prevailed, many myriads were 
turned from idols to serve the Living and True God, brought from the most 
stupid idolatry to the pure adoration of the Deity, and from the most abomi- 
nable vices to the practice of virtue and righteousness. He himself acknow- 
ledges, that “‘ our Saviour, at his coming, found the whole world in a state 
of error concerning the first principle of natural religion, viz., the unity and 
perfections of God, though not absolute darkness ; and that the spreading 
of Christianity has contributed to destroy Polytheism and idolatry.”§ And 
he observes, that “‘ Eusebius, in his first book of his Evangelical Preparation, 
has given a long catalogue of absurd laws and customs, contradictory to the 
law of nature in all ages and countries, for a very good purpose, to show, in 
several instances, how such: laws and customs as these have been reformed by 
the Gospel.|| He takes notice indeed of the faults there were among the 
first Christian converts, for which the apostle reproves them ; but it is mani- 
fest from many passages of the New Testament, that wonderful was the re- 
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formation which was then wrought in the religion and manners of men.* 
The primitive Christians were, taking them generally, the most pious and 
virtuous body of men that ever appeared in the world. And though some- 
times the ancient Christian writers, in the ardour of their zeal, complain of the 
corruption and degeneracy that was growing among them, as Cyprian parti- 
cularly has done, especially in his book De Lapsis, whose testimony ourauthor 
more than once refers to, yet it appeareth from many passages in their writ- 
ings, that the body of the Christians was then remarkably distinguished, by 
the purity of their lives and manners, from the Pagans. One of the topics 
they constantly insist upon in their writings against the Heathens, and in 
their apology for Christianity, is the mighty change that it wrought in the 
' lives and manners of those who embraced it. And though his lordship 
banters Lactantius for the challenge he makes in a passage to which Dr. 
Clarke refers, yet this I think may be plainly concluded from it, that the 
good effects wrought by the Christian religion, in reforming those who were 
converted to it, were so manifest, that their adversaries themselves were not 
able to deny it. And accordingly we have express testimonies of the pagan 
writers to this purpose. That of Pliny is very remarkable, and well known. 
And even Julian, notwithstanding all his prejudices, in his Epistle to Arsacias, 
recommends the purity and charity of the Christians, and of their priests, to 
the imitation of the Pagans, and represents it as one cause of the progress 
Christianity had made ; though, no doubt, they were then degenerated from 
what they had been in the first ages. As to the present state of the Christian 
world, his lordship thinks, ‘‘ it will not be said, that luxury and debauchery 
have been restrained by Christianity. Where is the court or city in which 
Christianity is professed, to which that phrase might not be applied, Daph- 
nicis moribus vivere ? But there needs little observation to convince us, 
that the corruption and dissoluteness he speaks of, is chiefly to be found 
among those who have little more of Christianity than the name, and whoare 
in reality indifferent to all religion. And if the restraints of the Christian 
religion were removed, the corruption would certainly be much greater and 
more general than it is. Many thousands, who would otherwise be very 
corrupt and dissolute, are engaged by the motives and precepts of Chris- 
tianity to lead a sober, a righteous, and godly life. A real Christian, walking 
according to the rules of the Gospel, and I doubt not, that notwithstanding 
the corruption complained of, there are still great numbers of such, forms 
a far more complete and excellent character for virtue, taken in its just ex- 
tent, as comprehending rational piety and devotion, an extensive benevolence, 
and exemplary purity of manners, than is to be found among the most ad- 
mired Pagans. And, indecd, Christians are taught to keep themselves pure 
from several practices which the Heathens scarcely looked upon to be any 
crimes at all. As to what he mentions of the cruel wars, persecutions, and 
massacres, among Christians, he himself acknowledges, that no part of this 
ought to be ascribed to the Gospel, nor can it be reconciled to the principles 
of it.¢ The most effectual way, therefore, of promoting real piety, virtue, 
and charity, would be to endeavour to engage men to a closer adherence to 
the doctrines and laws of Christianity ; and instead of setting them loose from 
its sacred restraints, to enforce its important motives upon their hearts and 
consciences. 

I need not take any particular notice of what his lordship hath offered 
against the Christian revelation, drawn from its not having been universally 
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published in all nations and ages.* The chief force of what he hath urged 
depends upon this supposition, that according to the Gospel, all those 
shall be damned, that do not believe in Christ, whether ever they heard of 
him or not ; damned, as he expresses it, even in their involuntary ignorance ;+ 
| which is expressly contrary to the tenor of St Paul’s reasoning in the second 
chapter of the Epistle tothe Romans. The declarations made in the Gospel, 

of the necessity of believing in Christ, and the punishment of those who do 
not believe, plainly relate to those who have an opportunity of being 
acquainted with the Christian revelation. I shall only farther observe, that 
whereas it has been often urged by the advocates of Christianity, that it 
appears from the analogy of the divine procedure, that God may, in aconsist- 
ance with his wisdom and goodness, grant to some men and some nations 
much greater helps and means for knowledge and moral improvement than 
to others ; our author hath no way of avoiding this, but by boldly asserting, 
in contradiction to manifest fact and experience, that all men have the same 
means ;{ which is akin to another extraordinary assertion of his, that there 

never was a time when it could be justly said, that the law of nature was 
imperfectly known.§ Though he himself frequently represents the greater 
part of mankind as having been ignorant, for many ages together, of what he 
owns to be the great fundamental principle of that law. And it is to be 
observed, that after having said in the passage just now referred to, that all 
men have the same means, he soonafter declares, that ‘‘ they shall be account- 
able for no more than they had capacities or means of knowing :” which 
plainly supposes that they all have not the same means and advantages, but 
that there will not be as much required of those. who had less advantages, as 
of those who had greater ; which the friends of the Christian revelation will 
readily allow. 

I shall conclude this letter with mentioning a passage, which is undoubt- 
edly intended by the author to expose Christianity. He observes, that 
“* natural law is founded in reason ; but Christianity is founded in faith ; and 
faith proceeds from grace ; and whether a man shall have grace or no, de- 
pends not on him.”|| This is a way of talking usual with those who laugh 
both at faith and grace. His lordship is pleased, on some other occasions, to 
make mention of divine grace, but always in a way of ridicule. The notion 
of divine assistance has nothing in it but what is agreeable to reason, and to 
the sentiments of some of the best and wisest men inallages. Andhe himself, 
even where he treats it as a vain and groundless notion, yet thinks fit to 
own, that our not being able to explain how it operates, is no just objection 
against it ; and that a well attested revelation is a sufficient ground for be- 
lieving that such a thing there is.{ And, to our unspeakable satisfaction, we 
are assured by the Christian revelation, that God 1s ready, on his part, to 
communicate his gracious aids to those that humbly apply to him for them, 
and are at the same time diligent in the use of their own endeavours. ‘This 
writer here supposes faith to be opposed to reason ; and that Christianity 1s 
not founded on reason, but on faith as opposed to it. But faith, if it be of 
the right kind, always supposes that there is a good reason for believing. 
We are not to believe without reason, or against it. Christianity is founded 
on rational evidence. The proof of the Christian law, arising both from the 
external evidences and attestations given to it, and from the internal charac- 
ters of goodness and purity, and the excellent tendency of the whole, is such 
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as is proper to convince the reason and judgment : and it has actually had 
that effect upon many of the ablest persons in all ages ever since it was first 
promulgated. 


LETTER XXXII. 


Objections against the laws and doctrines of Christianity, considered. The Scripture 
precepts not delivered in a formal code or system, but in a way that is really more 
useful; and they comprehend all the duties of morality. Concerning our Saviour’s 
precepts in his sermon on the mount. ‘The Gospel law, with respect to polygamy 
and divorces, not contrary to reason and nature, but wise and excellent. ‘The Christian 
doctrine of a Mediator, and of our redemption by the blood of Christ, vindicated against 
his injurious representation of it. It gives worthy ideas of God, and shows the divine 
perfections in their proper harmony. It is full of comfort to good men, but gives no 
encouragement to the obstinately wicked and presumptuous. It is not contrary to 
reason, though it could not have been discovered by it. This doctrine not owing to 
the pride of the human heart. Traces of the doctrine of the Trinity to be found, according 
to Lord Bolingbroke, in all the ancient theistical philosophers. 


Sir,—Having in my last letter considered what Lord Bolingbroke hath 
offered with regard to the Christain revelation in general, and its evidences, 
I now proceed to examine his objections against the laws and doctrines of 
Christianity. 

With respect to the laws of Christianity, he observes, that ‘‘ Christ did 
not reveal an entire body of ethics. That the Gospel does not contain a 
code reaching to all the duties of life. That moral obligations are only oc- 
casionally recommended ; and that if all the precepts scattered about through 
the whole New Testament were collected and put together in the very words 
of the sacred writers, they would compose a very short as well as unconnect- 
ed system of ethics; and that a system thus collected from the writings of 
heathen moralists would be more full, more entire, and coherent.”’* But it 
must be considered that the New Testament supposes and confirms the 
authority of the Old. And out of both together might be compiled a much 
more complete body of ethics, than out of all the writings of the ancient 
philosophers and moralists, which would be found defective in some duties 
of great consequence, as was observed before, Letter XXVII. p. 313, &c. 
They are not indeed delivered in a philosophical way; and Lord Bolingbroke 
himself owns, that ‘‘ this does not take off from the dignity, the authority, 
or the utility, even in moral doctrines, of revealed religion. Since revela- 
tion was not given to convince men of the reasonableness of morality ; by 
arguments drawn from the reason of things; but to enforce the practice of 
it by a superior authority.’’+ .They are urged in the name of God, and as 
his laws. They are not wrought up into a formal code, and delivered merely 
once for all in a system; but they are delivered in various ways, and on 
different occasions, often in plain and express precepts, at other times by 
allusions, parables, and comparisons, recommended by excellent examples, 
and enforced by motives of the highest importance, by divine promises and 
threatenings. And what shows their great usefulness and excellency, though 
they seem to be delivered occasionally, yet it is so ordered, that not one 
duty of consequence is omitted in the Holy Scriptures. All the duties of 
morality are there frequently repeated and inculcated, and variously en- 
forced. : 
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His lordship owns, that ‘‘ our Saviour’s sermon on the mount contains, 
no doubt, many excellent precepts of morality.” And if some of them seem 
too sublime, he thinks the same reason may be given for them, that Tully 
gives for the severer doctrines of the Stoics. That ‘‘ men will always stop 
short of that pitch of virtue which is proposed in them; and it is therefore 
right to carry the notions of it as high as possible,” p. 298, 299. Some 
have objected it as an instance of our Saviour’s carrying things to an ex- 
cessive rigour, that he not only forbids murder, but the being angry without 
a cause; and not only prohibits the gross act of adultery, but hath declared, 
that ‘‘whosoever looketh on a woman to lust after her, hath already com- 
mitted adultery with her in his heart.”’ Matt. v. 28. But his lordship ac- 
knowledgeth, that the law which forbids the commission of a crime, does 
certainly imply, that we should not desire to commit it; and that to want or 
extinguish that desire is the best security of our obedience.* Yet he 
afterwards observes that some of Christ’s precepts ‘‘ were fit and proper 
enough for a religious sect or order of men, like the Essenes, and might be 
properly enough exacted from those who were Christ’s companions and dis- 
ciples in a stricter sense; but, considered as general duties, are impracticable, 
inconsistent with natural instinct as well as law, and quite destructive of 
society.”+ It is acknowledged, that some of Christ’s precepts were not 
designed to be of universal obligation at all times, and to all his disciples, 
but were directed to particular persons, and were only to take place on 
extraordinary occasions. Such was that which he mentions of selling 
all, and following Christ. But it does not appear, that in any of our 
Saviour’s precepts he had any view to the Essenes, who are not once men- 
tioned in the whole Gospel. But as to other precepts which this writer 
mentions, and which are contained in the sermon on the mount, and directed 
to all the disciples, as that concerning the not resisting evil, the taking no 
thought for the morrow, the laying up treasures not on earth but in heaven; 
these precepts, which are delivered in a concise proverbial, way, taken in the 
true sense and intention of them, are of great and general use, as designed 
to restrain a malevolent, revengeful spirit, anxious, distracting cares, and an 
inordinate love of worldly riches. These and other precepts Mr. Chubb 
had endeavoured to expose, and I shall refer to the remarks that are made 
in the beginning of the fourteenth letter. 

Among the precepts of Christianity may be reckoned those relating to poly- 
gamy and divorces. Our author looks upon a prohibition of polygamy to be a 
prohibition of what the law of nature permits in the fullest manner, and even 
requires, too, on several occasions ; concerning which, see what was observed 
above, Letter XXVI. As to divorces, he declares, that ‘‘ with them mono- 
gamy may be thought a reasonable institution; without them it is an unna- 
tural, absurd, and cruel imposition; that it crosses the intention of nature, 
and stands in opposition to the most effectual means of multiplying the 
human species.”’} He seems very much to approve the law of Moses for 
allowing polygamy and divorces, and to think it, in this instance, much more 
reasonable and conformable to the law of nature than Christianity is. But 
he has not fairly represented the Mosaical doctrine concerning divorces. 
He says, ‘‘ the legal causes for divorces had a great latitude,” among which 
he reckons this for one, ‘‘because the husband found another woman whom 
he thought handsomer, or whom it was more convenient for him to marry.’’§ 
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Where he represents it, as if these were legal causes of divorce, 2. e., causes { 
specified in the original law itself; which is not true. It was only acorrupt — 
gloss of some of the Jewish doctors, who in this, as well as other instances, 
perverted the design of the original law. There is no express mention of 
divorces in the Jewish sacred history after the law made concerning this matter, 
till they are occasionally mentioned by Isaiah and Jeremiah. In the latter 
times of the Jewish state, divorces seem to have been more frequent, and for 
slighter causes ; though even then there were many among the Jews, who 
opposed the loose interpretation of that law, given by others of their doctors. 
This writer mentions ‘‘the differences between the schools of Hillel and 
Sammeas about divorces; and that Christ decided in favour of the latter, 
and specified but one kind of turpitude as a just cause of divorce.”* And 
in this he plainly lets us know he thinks our Saviour was in the wrong. 
And he goes on to say in a sneering way, that * the law of grace was su- 
perior in time to the natural and Mosaical law among Christians.”’+ What 
follows is mean banter, mixed with a scandalous insinuation against the 
chastity of the Blessed Virgin, because Joseph had thoughts of divorcing 
her, having suspected her to have been got with child before her marriage. 
This he produces as an anecdote from Justin Martyr, as if it were a piece of 
secret history, when every one that has read the Gospel knows, that the 
evangelist both mentions the suspicion, and shows how causeless it was, and 
how it was removed, Matt. 1. 18—24. 

He expressly calls polygamy and divorces institutions which have reason 
and revelation on their side. Where he seems willing to allow for a while 
that the Mosaical law was from God, that he may draw a patronage from 
thence for polygamy and divorces ; and he speaks of them as if they were 
positive institutions, expressly prescribed and enjoined in that law, as by divine 
authority. But this is not fairly represented. They were at best barely per- 
mitted. Polygamy is nowhere expressly allowed, much less commanded, in 
the law of Moses. But there are several things that plainly imply a disap- 
probation of it. As particularly the account there given of God’s having at 
the first creation formed one woman for one man, and appointed that there 
should be an inseparable union between them, and that they should be one 
flesh. And though Moses gives instances of polygamy among some of the 
patriarchs, they are so circumstanced as to make a very disadvantageous re- 
presentation of that'practice, and the consequences of it. The utmost that can 
be said is, that it is not expressly prohibited in that law. And there are some 
wise regulations added, which, indeed, suppose it to be what was then prac- 
tised, but seem plainly designed to discourage it, and to correct and restrain 
the abuses which it tended to produce. See Exod. xxi. 9,10. Deut. xxi. 
15, 16,17. The law about divorces, Deut. xxiv. 1—4, specifies some matter. 
of uncleanness as the cause of divorce, which some of the Jewish doctors 
themselves, particularly the Caraites, who keep close to the letter of the law, 
understand of adultery, or at least of some immodest and unchaste behaviour. 
And Moses supposes the woman that was divorced to be defiled by a second 
marriage, and therefore ordains that the first husband should never have it in 
his power to take her again ; which was manifestly intended to dircourage 
that practice. Our Saviour indeed saith, that Moses suffered it for the hard- 


to havea plurality of wives, and, besides these, to have concubines, which were not wives. 

So it is indeed in the law of Mahomet, where every man is allowed four wives, and as 

many femaleslaves as hecan keep. But there is no such constitution in the Mosaicallaw. 
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_ hess of their hearts, Matt. xix. 8. This our author is pleased to represent as 
_ if Christ maintained, that ‘‘ God tolerated superstitious practices, or permitted 
even crimes to have the sanction of his law, because of the hardness of their 
hearts.”* But to this may be applied the distinction which he himself men- 
_ tions, and seems to approve, made by the Civilians, ‘‘ between a plenary and 
_ less plenary permission, one of which gives a right to do, and the other exempts 
from punishment for doing.”+ Itis the latter kind of permission which was 
given to polygamy and divorces, and which our Saviour refers to, when he 
- talks of their being suffered to do it for the hardness of their hearts 5; not as if 
it was what God countenanced and approved, but they were so far suffered to 
do it as not to incura legal penalty by doing it; but when he sent his well- 
beloved Son to bring the clearest and most perfect scheme of religion, this 
practice was more plainly prohibited than it had been before. And this, in- 
stead of being a just objection against the Christian law, is a proof of its great 
excellency, which has hereby provided for preserving to both sexes their just 
rights, for strengthening the union between the married pair, which it is of 
great importance to strengthen and improve, for uniting the care of both pa- 
rents in the education of children, for maintaining the peace and order of fami- 
lies, and for restraining an unbounded dissoluteness and licentiousness. 
Whereas the contrary practice of polygamy and frequent divorces, has a ten- 
dency to reduce one half of the human species to a miserable servitude, and to 
deprive them of their natural rights, to produce the most bitter jealousies and 
distractions in families, and to hinder the orderly education of children. — It 
gives occasion to unnatural mutilations, and lets the reins loose toa licentious 
appetite. I shall only farther observe, that an author, whom no man will sus- 
pect of being prejudiced in favour of the Christian law, has, in an ingenious 
essay, upon considering and comparing what may be said for and against 
polygamy and divorces, shown that the law forbidding them is founded upon 
| better reasons, and more for the general good of mankind and order of society, 
than the contrary. See Mr. Hume’s Moral and Political Essays. Essay 
XXII, on Polygamy and Divorces. 

As to the doctrines of Christianity,that of Christ being the Mediator between 
God and man, and of our redemption by his blood, are evidently of great im- 
portance. Our author himself represents them as fundamental doctrines of 
true, original Christianity for which he sometimes professes so great a regard, 
and yet hath done all in his power to expose them. 

The doctrine ofa mediator in general he represents as unreasonable and ab- 
surd, and as having been originally derived from the Heathens. He says, 
“the doctrine ofa mediator between God and man was established in the 
Heathen theology, and the Christians held a mediation likewise. But the for- 
mer seem the most excusable. For the Christian believes that he may have 
access at all times to the throne of grace. But the poor Heathen, filled with a 
religious horror, durst not approach the Divine Monarch except through the 
mediation of his ministers.”~ And again, among the extravagant hypotheses 
ofthe Pagans, he reckons their notions of mediators and intercessors with 
God on the behalf of mankind, of atonement and expiation.§ That the Hea- 
thens had some notion of the necessity of a mediator or mediators between 
God and man is very true, which might be owing both to the natural sense 
they had of their own guilt and unworthiness compared with the infinite ma- 
jesty, greatness, and purity of the Supreme Being, and to some traditions 
originally derived from extraordinary revelation. But this, like other articles 
of the ancient primitive religion, became greatly corrupted, and gave occa- 
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sion to much superstition and confusion in their worship. But in the Chris- 
tian scheme this doctrine is set in a clear and noble light. The Christian, 
indeed, believes, asthis writer hath observed ,that he hath access at all times to 
the throne of grace; but he also believes that it is through the great Mediator, 
whom God hath in his infinite wisdom and goodness appointed, that he hath 
freedom of access. And nothing can give a more amiable idea of the 
Supreme Being, or have a greater tendency to strengthen our hope and affiance 
in him, than to consider him as a God in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
himself, and as having appointed his well-beloved Son, a_person of infinite 
dignity, as the great and only Mediator, through whom he is pleased to com- 
municate the blessings of his grace to sinners of the human race, and in whose 
name they are to offer up their prayers and praises to him, the Father of 
mercies, and the God of love. It is impossible to prove that there is any 
thing in such a constitution unworthy of the Supreme and infinitely Perfect 
Being. And if weare assured by a well-attested revelation, that this is the — 
order appointed by God in his sovereign wisdom, it ought to be received and i 
improved with the highest thankfulness. And it nearly imports those to — 
whom this revelation is made known, to take care that they do not reject 
the grace and mercy of God, and his offered salvation, by refusing to accept 
it in that way which he himself hath thought fit to appoint. If this be a di- 
vine constitution, and we areas sure that it isso, as that the Gospel-is true, 
they are not chargeable with a slight guilt, who, instead of making a proper 
use of it, and taking the advantage it is fitted to yield, presume to cavil at 
it, andrashly to arraign the proceedings of the Supreme Wisdom and Good- — 
ness, in acase of which they cannot possibly pretend to be competent judges. 

With respect to the doctrine of redemption, which he observes, from Dr. 
Clarke, is a main and fundamental article of the Christian faith, he takes up- 
on him to pronounce that ‘‘ the utmost endeavours have been, and always 
must beemployed in vain, to reduce the entire plan of the Divine Wisdom in 
the mission of Christ, and the redemption of man, to a coherent, intelligible, 
and reasonable scheme of doctrines and facts.”’* And it is the entire design 
of the thirty-sixth and thirty-seventh of his Fragments and Essays, to ex- — 
pose that doctrine, and to answer, what Dr. Clarke had offered to show, that 
there is nothing in it contrary to reason. + 

He observes, that ‘‘ the fall of man lies at the foundation of the doctrine of 
redemption, and that the account of it is irreconcilable to every idea we 
have of the wisdom, justice, and goodness, to say nothing of the dignity, of 
the Supreme Being.” I need not add any thing here to what has been al- 
ready offered on that subject in my thirteenth letter. The great corruption 
of mankind has been acknowledged by the most diligent observers in all ages ; 
and great is the guilt and misery they have thereby incurred : and it is no 
way reasonable to suppose that this was the original state of the human na- 
ture. The redemption of mankind is a provision made by Infinite Wisdom 
and Goodness for recovering them from the corruption into which they had 
fallen, and the guilt they had incurred, and for restoring them to righteous- 
ness and true holiness, and even raising them to everlasting felicity, in such a 
way as ismost consistent with the honour of God’s government, and of his 
illustrious and moral excellencies. And if there be some things relating to 
the methods of our redemption, which we are not well able distinctly to ex- 
plain or comprehend, it is not to be wondered at, considering that these are 
things of a high nature, and which depend upon the determinations and coun- 
cils of the Divine Wisdom, of which, without his revelation of them, we cannot 
assume to be proper judges. 
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There are two questions here proper to be considered ; one concerning 
expiation in general ; the other concerning that particular method of expia- 
tion, held forth to us inthe Gospel, by thedeath and sufferings of Jesus Christ, 
as a sacrifice for the sins of the world. 

As to the general question, it can scarcely be reasonably denied, that if we 
consider God as the wise and righteous governor of the world, who is infinitely 
just as well as merciful, if any expedient can be fixed upon for his pardoning 
his sinful, offending creatures, and dispensing his graces and benefits to them, 
in such a way, asat the same time to manifest his invariable love of order, his 
just detestation of all moral evil, and the steady regard he hath to the vindi- 
cating the authority of his government and laws, this would be most worthy 
of his rectoral wisdom, and show forth his attributes, especially his justice 
and mercy, in their proper harmony, so as to render him both most amiable 
and most venerable. 

If it be alleged, that repentance alone is a sufficient expiation, not to re- 
peat what hath been already offered on this head in the Letter XXVIL., p. 
316, 317, it may be demanded whether God could, in strict justice, punish sin- 
ners for their trangressions of his laws, and for the crimes they have com- 
| mitted? If he could, it is because those trangressions and crimes really de- 

serve punishment. If those crimes deserve punishment, it must be an act of 
free, sovereign grace and mercy to remit or not to inflict the deserved penalty. 
And as it is an act of sovereignty, it must depend upon what shall seem fit 
to the Supreme and infinitely Wise and Perfect Mind to determine a full 
view of what is best and properest upon the whole. And are we so well 
acquainted with what the Infinite Majesty oweth to himself, and what the 
greatest good of the moral world doth require, as to take upon us positively 
to determine a thing in which the divine authority and prerogatives, and the 
reason of his government, are so nearly concerned? Upon what foundation 
can we pretend to be sure, that the great Governor of the world is obliged to 
pardon sinners at all times, and in all cases, barely and immediately upon their 
repentance, and even to crown their imperfect obedience, though attended 
with many failures and defects, with the glorious reward of eternal life ? And 
if no man can pretend, without an inexcusable rashness and ignorance, to be 
sure of this, who can take upon him to determine, what expiation or satis- 
faction for sin, besides the repentance of the sinner, the most wise and 
righteous Governor of the world may see fit to insist upon? This, if any 
thing, seems to be a proper subject for divine revelation. 

Dr. Clarke had argued, as his lordship observes, that the “‘ custom of 
sacrifices, which universally obtained, shows it to have been the general sense 
of mankind, that some expiation was necessary for sin, and that God would 
not be appeased without some punishment or satisfaction.”* Our author 
speaks of this way of arguing with great contempt. : 

He says, that “‘ the most absurd notions which superstition ever spread in 
~ contradiction to the law of nature and reason, are applied to the proceedings 
of God with man.’’ But since it is a matter of fact which cannot be denied, 
that the offering sacrifices to God was one of the most ancient external rites 
of religion of which we have any account ; since it obtained early and univer- 
sally, not only among Polytheists and idolaters, but among the most religious 
adorers of the one True God ; this naturally leadeth us to conclude, that it. 
was a part of the primitive religion originally enjoined to the first ancestors of 
the human race, and from them transmitted to their descendants. Upon 
any other supposition it is hard to. conceive how men should come so uni- 
versally to look upon the taking away the life of a beast, to be well pleasing 
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in the sight of God, and an acceptable piece of divine worship. The best 
way of accounting for this, seems to be that it was a sacred rite of divine ap- 
pointment, which was originally intended for wise and valuable purposes ; 
viz., to impress men’s minds with a sense of the evil and demerit of sin, and 
to be an acknowledgment on the part of the sinner, that his sins deserved 
punishment. And, at the same time, to be a pledge and token of God’s 
being willing to receive an atonement, and of his pardoning grace and 
mercy. And since it appears to have been an original part of the divine 
scheme, that God would send his Son into the world, in the fulness of time, to 
suffer and die for the redemption of mankind, in whose blood that covenant 
was founded, by virtue of which good men in all ages were to be saved upon 
their repentance, and sincere though imperfect obedience ; then supposing 
that some discovery of this was made to the first parents of the human race, 
after their apostacy, as a foundation for their hope and comfort, this gives a 
most reasonable account of the institution of such a sacred rite ; than which 
nothing could be better fitted to keep up a notion and expectation of a suffer- 
ing Redeemer, and to be a constant memerial to them both of their own 
guilt and of the divine mercy. And hence those sacrifices were very pro- 
perly accompanied with prayers, confessions of sin, and thanksgivings, and - 
were regarded as federal rites, and tokens of friendship and reconciliation 
between God and man. But this, like other parts of the primitive religion, 
became corrupted. The true original design of sacrifices was forgotten and 
lost, though the external rite still continued ; and they were looked upon as 
in themselves and of their own nature properly expiatory. 

Our way is now prepared to consider the question as it relates particularly 
to that method of expiation, which is held forth to us in the Gospel by the 
sufferings and death of our Lord Jesus Christ, a Mediator of infinite dignity. 
And with regard to this he urgeth, that ‘‘ our notions of God’s moral attri- 
butes will lead us to think, that God would be satisfied, more agreeably to 
his mercy and goodness, without any expiation, upon the repentance of the 
offenders, and more agreeably to his justice with any other expiation rather 
than this.”* In opposition to this, it may be affirmed, that supposing an 
expiation to have been necessary on the behalf of sinful men, none can be 
conceived more worthy, or more valuable, or more capable of answering 
the most excellent ends, than that which is set before us in the Gospel. 

We are there taught, that upon a foresight of man’s apostacy, and the 
miseries and ruins to which the human race would be exposed by their ini- 
quities and transgressions, God had, in his infinite wisdom and grace, deter- 
mined to provide a Saviour for recovering them from their guilt and misery 
to holiness and happiness ; ‘and that it was appointed in the divine councils, 
that this Saviour should, in order to the accomplishing this great design, take 
upon him human flesh, and should not only bring a clear revelation of the 
divine will to mankind, and exhibit a most perfect example of universal holi- © 
ness, goodness, and purity, but that he should, on the behalf of sinful men, 
and to make atonement for their offences, submit to undergo the most 
grievous sufferings and death ; that, accordingly, in that season, which 
seemed fittest to the divine wisdom, God sent his own well-beloved Son into 
the world, a person of infinite dignity, upon this most gracious and benevo- 
lent purpose and design. That this glorious person actually took upon him 
our nature, and lived and conversed among men here on earth ; that he 
brought the most perfect discoveries of the divine will that had been ever made 
to mankind, for instructing them in those things which it was of the highest 
importance to them to know; that in his sacred life and practice he exhibited 
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all the beauties of holiness, and yielded the most perfect obedience to the divine 
law, which he exemplified in the dignity of its authority and in the ex- 
cellency of its precepts ; that, besides this, prompted by his own ge- 
nerous love to mankind, and in obedience to the divine appoint- 
ment, he voluntarily submitted for our sakes to the deepest humilia- 
tions and abasements, and the most dolorous agonies and_ passions, 
followed by a most cruel and ignominious death, that he might obtain eternal 
redemption for us. He suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, that he 
might bring us unto God. By these his sufferings and obedience on our 
behalf, which was infinitely pleasing in the sight of God, he became the pro- 
pitiation forthe sins of the world, and did that in reality which the sacrifices 
could only doin type and figure. And onthe account of what he hath done 
and suffered on the behalf of sinful men, God has been graciously pleased to 
promise to grant a full and free pardon of all their sins, upon their sincere re- 
pentance ; to communicate to them, through this great Mediator, the blessings 
of his grace ; and to crown their sincere, though imperfect obedience, with 
the glorious reward of eternallife. That, accordingly, that suffering Saviour 
having, by himself, purged our sins, was raised again from the dead, and 
crowned with glory and honour ; that he now appears for guilty men as their 
great advocate and intercessor ; and is constituted the great dispenser of 
those spiritual blessings which he had, by the divine appointment, procured 
for us, and is the author of eternal salvation to them that obey him. 

This is one illustrious instance of what our author declares, that the theo- 
logy of the Gospel is marvellous. It could only have been known by divine 
revelation ; and now that it is discovered to us, it calls for our highest admi- 
ration and thankfulness. 

Let us now consider the objections he hath urged against it. 

He represents it as absurd to suppose, that ‘‘ God sent his only begotten 
Son who had not offended him, that he might expiate their sins, and satisfy 
his own anger.’”’** As to God’s sending his own Son to be the Saviour of 
sinful men, to redeem them from misery and ruin, and to raise them to eternal 
life, it cannot reasonably be denied, that the more glorious and wonderful the 
person was, and the greater his dignity, the better was he fitted for accom- 
plishing the great work to which he was designed ; and the greater value it 
derived to the obedience he yielded, and the sufferings he endured on our 
behalf. This writer observes, that ‘‘ the means of reconciling all sinners to 
an offended Deity were made by the pagan theology extremely easy.” And 
he particularly instances in expiatory sacrifices.t But no such thing can be 
justly objected against the doctrine of our redemption by the blood of Christ. 
It is certainly of the highest importance to mankind, that they should not en- 
tertain too slight thoughts of the evil of sin, or look upon it as too easy a 
matter to obtain the favour of God when they had offended him, or imagine 
that his just displeasure against sin may be averted by trivial expedients. 
All this is effectually provided against in the Gospel scheme. The expiation 
in this case is supposed to be effected by a sacrifice of infinite virtue, not to be 
equalled or repeated. © This gives the most effectual conviction, that it is not 
a slight or trifling matter, to atone for the sins of men, and to offer such an 
expiation as is suited to the majesty of God to accept. No man that believes 
this, can possibly entertain slight thoughts of the evil and demerit of sin. It 
tendeth to fill us with the most awful, reverential conceptions of the infinite 
majesty of the Supreme Being, his righteousness and purity, and the inviolable 
regard he hath to the authority of his government and laws. 

As to the other part of the objection, that it is absurd to suppose, that 
“the Son of God who hath not offended should be sacrificed for men who 
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had offended him,” the truth is, that if he had not been perfectly innocent 
and holy, he could not have been properly fitted to expiate the sins of men. 
Had he been himself guilty and a sinner, instead of making an atonement 
for the sins of others, he must have been punished for his own. Nor could 
his oblation have been of such value and merit as to be proper for answering 
the great ends for which it was designed. If it be still objected, that it is 
unjust and cruel that an innocent person should be punished for the guilty ; 
I answer that it will be allowed, that if the evils and sufferings the guilty 
had incurred by their crimes, should, by the mere arbitrary act and authority 
of the supreme ruling power, be laid on an innocent person, without and 
against his own consent, this would be contrary to all the rules both of 
goodness and justice; and would be a confounding the whole order of things. 
But this is far from being the case. The sufferings of our Lord Jesus Christ 
were not arbitrarily imposed upon him by the mere authority of God. He 
himself freely undertook the great work of our redemption. He consented 
to undergo these temporary sufferings for the most valuable ends, for pro- 
moting the glory of God, and the salvation of mankind. The admitting him 
therefore to suffer on our behalf, was not doing him any injustice, but giving 
him an opportunity of performing the most wonderful act of obedience, and 
exhibiting the most astonishing instance of love and goodness towards 
perishing sinners, from whence, according to the divine compact and cove- 
nant, the most glorious benefits were to redound to the human race; and he 
himself was to be recompensed with the highest glory in that nature which 
he assumed. It is no hard matter, therefore, to answer the question our 
author puts, ‘‘ whether the truth of that maxim, that it is not equally fit 
that an innocent person should be extremely miserable, as that he should be 
free from such misery, the innocence of the Lamb of God, and the sufferings 
and ignominious death of Christ, can be reconciled together, and how ?*” 
That Christ endured the most grievous sufferings, and was put to a most 
cruel and ignominious death, and consequently that in his case a person 
perfectly innocent was exposed to the greatest sufferings, is a matter of 
fact which cannot be denied. And it cannot reasonably be pretended, that 
it renders those sufferings more unjust, that he should suffer on the account 
of sinful men, to make atonement for their sins, and to procure for them 
the most valuable blessings, than if he had endured those sufferings without 
any such view at all. The sufferings of a most holy and righteous person 
are perfectly reconcilable to all the rules of justice, and to the order and 
reason of things, provided those sufferings are what he himself hath volun- 
tarily undertaken, and that they answer a most valuable and excellent end 
for the public good, and that the suffering person himself afterwards receives 
a glorious recompense. And according to the account given us in the Gospel, 
all these circumstances concurred in the sufferings of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Dr. Clarke had mentioned some of the excellent ends which the sufferings 
and death of Christ were designed and fitted to answer: such as, that this 
method ‘‘ tends to discountenance and prevent presumption, to discourage 
men from repeating their transgressions, to give them a deep sense of the 
heinous nature of sin, and to convince them of the excellency and import- 
ance of the laws of God, and the indispensable necessity of paying obe- 
dience to them.”+ Lord Bolingbroke has not offered any argument to 
prove that redemption by the death of Christ was not well fitted to answer 
these ends, but in his dictatorial manner has pronounced, that ‘‘ the pru- 
dential reasons assigned by Dr. Clarke for the death of Christ would appear 
futile and impertinent if applied to human councils, but, in their application 
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to the divine, they became profane and impious. That the death of Christ, 
instead of being proper to discountenance presumption, and to discourage 
men from repeating their transgressions, as Clarke pretends, might, and in 
fact has countenanced presumption, without discouraging men from repeating 
their transgressions.”* There is no doctrine but may be abused by the 
perverseness of bad and licentious men. Sinners may take encouragement 
from the goodness and mercy of God to continue in their evil courses, in 
hopes that he will not punish them for their crimes. And on the other hand, 
the doctrine concerning the justice of God may be abused to harden men in 
their sins, and to cut them off from all hopes’ of mercy, which would have 
an equal tendency to destroy all piety and virtue, and subvert the very 
foundations of religion. But the Gospel scheme of our reconciliation by 
the death of Christ provides admirably against both these extrenies. On 
the one hand, the fullest discoveries are made of the infinite grace and good- 
ness of God towards mankind, in that he gave his only-begotten Son, that 
through his sufferings and death a way might be opened for redeeming and 
saving the lost human race. A free and universal offer is made of pardon 
and salvation to all sinners, without exception, that shall accept of offered 
mercy upon the gracious and reasonable terms which are there appointed. 
The most exceeding great and precious promises are made, the most gracious 
assistances are provided to help our infirmities, and we are raised to the 
privileges of the children of God, and to the most animating hopes of a 
glorious resurrection and eternal life, as the reward even of our imperfect 
obedience. It is impossible that any thing should give us a more amiable 
idea of the Supreme Being, and of his wonderful love to mankind. 
Nothing can have a greater tendency to enlarge our joys, and to excite the 
most grateful and devout affections towards our heavenly father, as the 
Father of mercies, and the God of love, and towards the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the great Saviour and lover of our natures, and to lay us under the strongest 
engagements to love and obey him. 

But then on the other hand, lest this should be abused, the Gospel pre- 
sents the Supreme Being as of infinite justice, righteousness, and purity, 
who hath such a hatred against sin, and such a regard to the authority of 
his government and laws, that he would not receive guilty transgressors of 
the human race to his grace and favour, upon any less consideration than 
the sufferings and sacrifice of his well-beloved Son on their behalf; than 
which nothing could possibly exhibit a more awful display of God’s dis- 
pleasure against sin: so that he hath taken care to manifest his righteous- 
ness and justice, even in the methods of our reconciliation. We are farther 
assured, that though the sacrifice Christ hath offered be so infinitely 
meritorious, yet the virtue of it is only applied upon such terms as the 
Divine Wisdom hath appointed, 7. e., to those only that return to God by a 
sincere repentance and new obedience. So that, on this plan, the necessity 
of holiness and obedience is most strongly and effectually secured, since 
without this there can be no interest in that great atonement, and conse- 
quently no hope of pardon and salvation. And the severest threatenings 
are denounced against those who abuse all this grace, and turn it into 
licentiousness: and they are warned, that their punishments shall be 
heightened in proportion to the aggravations of their crime. Thus the 
Gospel scheme of redemption through Jesus Christ hath an admirable pro- 
priety and harmony in it, and bears upon it the illustrious characters of a 
divine original. It giveth the greatest hopes to the upright and sincere, 
without affording the least ground of encouragement to the obstinately 
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wicked and presumptuous sinner. It represents God as most amiable and 
most. awful, infinitely good, gracious, and merciful, and at the same time 
infinitely just, righteous, and holy. These characters ina lower degree 
must concur in an excellent earthly prince; much more must they be 
supposed to be united in the highest possible degree of eminency in the 
Supreme Being, the All-wise and All-perfect Governor of the world. 

He concludes his remarks in what Dr. Clarke had offered to show, that 
the doctrine of our redemption by Christ is not contrary to reason, with a 
general reflection or two. One is this: ‘‘ Let us suppose a great prince 
governing a wicked and rebellious people; he has it in his power to punish, 
but thinks fit to pardon them. But he orders his only and well-beloved son 
to be put to death, to expiate their sins, and satisfy his royal vengeance.” 
And then he asks, ‘‘ would this proceeding appear to the eye of reason, 
and in the unprejudiced light of nature, wise, or just, or good? No man 
dares to say that it would, except it be a divine.”* But no divine would 
put so absurd a case, which, as he represents it, could not possibly answer 
any valuable end. The king would have no right to put his son to death 
for the crimes of rebels, and to do it against his consent would be the height 
of injustice and cruelty: and even if he should consent, it would be the 
irretrievable loss of a hopeful prince, both to the king, his father, and to 
the community who had an interest in his life. But if a case could be 
supposed, in which the death of an excellent prince would be the saving of 
a state from ruin, and the best and properest means for averting the greatest 
public evils and calamities, and for procuring the greatest public happiness ; 
I believe it would be acknowledged to be a glorious action for a king to give 
up his son, and for the prince, his son, to give up himself to death, for so 
extensive a benefit, and would be celebrated as such to all succeeding ages. 
Though still in that case there could be no hope of the suffering person’s 
being restored to life, or to the public, or having a proper reward given him 
for so consummate a virtue; which makes a vast difference between this 
case, or indeed any other that could be put in human governments, and our 
redemption by the suffering and death of Christ as stated in the Gospel. 

His second reflection is, that ‘“‘ Dr. Clarke acknowledges, that human 
reason could never have discovered such a method as this for the reconcili- 
ation of sinners to an offended God.’ From whence he argues, that 
“¢ therefore it cannot be said that this method is agreeable to sound, unpre- 
judiced reason, which is what Dr. Clarke here undertook to show.”+ But 
there is no inconsistency between these. A thing may be of such a kind 
that reason could not have discovered it, and yet, when discovered, may have 
nothing in it contrary to reason, and may be such as unprejudiced reason 
will approve. And this I take to be the case of the Scripture doctrme of 
our redemption. Our author, indeed, hath attempted to show, that this doc- 
trine is more absurd than anything that can be found in any system of 
Paganism. But what he offers to this purpose is entirely to be charged, not 
upon the doctrine itself as laid down in Scripture, but upon the base and 
injurious representation he is pleased to make of it. He concludes with 
saying, that ‘‘ the Heathens could not imagine anything so repugnant, as the 
doctrine of our redemption by the death of Christ, to all their ideas of order, 
of justice, of goodness, and even of Theism.’’} If this were so, the Heathen 
world were far from being so disposed and prepared for receiving the Chris- 
tian mysteries as he sometimes pretends they were. It will be acknowledged, 
that Christ crucified was to the Greeks, who had a high conceit of their own 
wisdom and learning, foolishness; but it was the wisdom and power of God, 
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as St. Paul expresseth it. And accordingly this doctrine of the cross of 
Christ triumphed over all the opposition which their boasted learning and 
philosophy, assisted by the power and authority of the civil magistrate, 
the influence and artifices of the priests, and the prejudices of the vulgar, 
and the vices and passions of men could raise against it. There are, no 
doubt, great difficulties attending the scheme of our redemption. But this 
writer, if he were consistent with himself, ought not to make this an objec- 
tion against its truth or divine original. He observes, that ‘nothing is more 
comformable to our ideas of the infinitely Perfect Being, than to believe that 
human reason cannot account for the proceedings of Infinite Wisdom in a 
multitude of instances, in many of those perhaps that seem the most obvious 
to it.”* And he elsewhere declares, that ‘if Infinite Wisdom and power 
created and governs the universe, we must prepare to meet with several 
appearances, which we cannot explain, nor reconcile to the ideas we endea- 
vour to form of the divine perfections, and which are disproportionable to 
our and every other finite understanding.”’+ And finding fault with the 
pertness and presumption of divines, he says, ‘‘it would pass for downright 
madness, if we were not accustomed to it, to heara creature of the lowest 
form of intelligent beings undertake to penetrate the designs, to fathom 
the depths, and to unveil the mysteries of infinite wisdom, which the most 
exalted of created intelligences would adore in silence.”{ This may be 
justly turned against himself. It is no presumption to believe what God 
has revealed of his councils concerning the methods of our salvation, or to 
think and speak of them as far as he has been pleased to declare them. 
But it is an inexcusable arrogance to presume: to arraign the proceedings of 
Infinite Wisdom, made known to us in a well-attested revelation, because their 
are some things relating to them which we are not able distinctly to explain, 
or to account for. This is what our author hath done with a rashness and 
insolence that is shocking. Some passages of this kind have been already 
produced, to which I shall add one more. Speaking of the mystery of our 
redemption by the blood of Christ, he asserts, that ‘‘the love there displayed 
is partiality, and the justice there shown is injustice. And that injustice 
and cruelty are united in this, that mankind would not have been redeemed 
if the Jews had not crucified Christ, and yet they were rejected and pun- 
ished for crucifymg him.”’§ He here chargeth it as a great injustice and 
cruelty to reject and punish the Jews for crucifying Christ, because mankind 
could not have been redeemed without it; and yet he had before observed, 
that “‘ Christ was sacrificed by men who meaned no expiation, and who 
meaned a murder, not a sacrifice.” || God’s bringing the greatest good 
out of the injustice and wickedness of the Jews, which he foresaw and 
permitted, but did not cause, is indeed an illustrious proof of his infinite 
wisdom, but is no extenuation of their crime; and therefore there was no 
injustice in punishing them for it. But if the Jews had not crucified Christ, 
which is the case this writer puts, and which depends upon the modest sup- 
position of God’s being mistaken in his prescience, it would not follow that 
his designs for the redemption of mankind would have been disappointed ; 
infinite wisdom would not have been at a loss for proper methods to accom- 
plish its own glorious views. 

This is not the only passage, in which our author, who upon all occa- 
sions sets no bounds to his invectives against the Jews, expresses some pity 
towards them, as having been very hardly dealt with, in being punished for 
crucifying our Lord. He observes, that ‘‘ Christ contrived at his death to 
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appear innocent to the Roman governor, and at the same time contrived to 
appear guilty to the Jews, and to make them the instruments of his death, 
by a sequel of the most artful behaviour. That they were rejected for not 
believing him to be the Messiah. And he kept them in their error, at least 
he did nothing to draw them out of it, that they might bring him to the 
cross, and complete the redemption of mankind, without knowing that they 
did it at their own expense.”* Nothing can possibly be more unfair and 
disingenuous than this representation. It is evident that our Lord took all 
proper opportunities of laying before the Jews the proofs of his Messiahship. 
And that nothing could be more wisely conducted than the way he took 
gradually to. remove their prejudices, though he did not make an express 
and public declaration of his being the Messiah, till the evidence should 
be completed, and it should plainly appear, that his kingdom was not of 
this world. Instead of laying plots to engage the Jews to put him to death, 
he, on many occasions, used the most prudent precautions to avoid the 
effects of their malice, till he could do it no longer without betraying the 
truth, and counteracting the design upon which he was sent. 

The last thing I shall take notice of, with regard to what Lord Boling- 
broke hath offered concerning the doctrine of our redemption, is, that he 
represents it as having proceeded from the pride of the human heart. He 
blames Archbishop Tillotson for observing very pathetically at the close of 
one of his sermons, that ‘‘ when the angels fell, God left them in their 
fallen state; but when man fell, he sent his Son, his only begotten Son, 
his dearly-beloved Son, to redeem the race by his sufferings and passion.’’ 
Upon which he remarks, that ‘‘this raises us not only to an equality with 
the angels, but to a superiority over them.’’+ And he afterwards censures 
the divines for being ‘‘ unwilling to leave their notions of human worth and 


importance, or of the designs of God in favour of men.”’ And says, that 
‘though our religion forbids pride, and teaches humility, yet the whole 
system of it tends to inspire the former.” He instances in its teaching, that 


‘? man was made after the image of God, and that God abandoned myriads 
of angels, but determined to raise man from his fall, by the sacrifice of his 
Son.” And he asks, ‘is it possible to conceive higher notions of a created 
being than these revealed truths must inspire ?’”’{ It is certain, that, accord- 
ing to the Scripture account, God spared not the angels that sinned, though 
originally superior to the human race, but sent his Son to redeem mankind. 
And undoubtedly there were wise reasons for that proceeding, which God 
hath not thought fit to reveal to us, and which therefore we cannot pretend 
to judge of. But whatever was the reason of it, God’s extending his grace 
and mercy to mankind in so marvellous a way, certainly demandeth our 
most grateful acknowledgments. We are taught everywhere in Scripture 
to ascribe the great things God hath done for us, not to any worthiness in 
ourselves, but merely to his sovereign, unobliged grace and goodness. It 
is manifest that the whole scheme of Christianity tendeth to inspire us with 
the most adoring thoughts of God’s infinite majesty, greetness, and purity, 
and at the same time to impress and affect our hearts with the most humbling 
sense of our own meanness, guilt, and unworthiness. It tendeth not to in- 
spire us with pride, but with gratitude for undeserved favours and benefits : 
and at the same time that it filleth us with the highest admiration of the divine 
condescension and goodness towards us, it teacheth us to sink low, into the 
very dust, before his glorious Majesty, acknowledging that we are less than 
the least of his mercies, and giving him the whole glory of our salvation. , 
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It is observable that Lord Bolingbroke seems on many occasions very solicit- 
ous to prevent our having too high a conceit of our own excellence and 
importance. He blames the Pagan Theists for flattering human nature, when 
they taught that a good man imitates God, and that God isa lover of man- 
kind, and made man to be happy.* To human pride and ambition he attri- 
butes the notion of the soul’s being a spiritual substance, distinct from the 
body, and the belief of its immortality.+ To this also he ascribes the doc- 
trine of a particular providence, and the notion that God is attentive to the 
prayers and wants of men; and is ready on many occasions to assist, pro- 
tect, and reward the good, and to punish or reclaim the wicked.t It seems 
then that for fear of being thought too proud and assuming, we must deny 
that we have any souls distinct from our bodies, or at least must confess them 
to be, like our bodies, corruptible and mortal; we must not dare to aspire 
after a conformity to the Deity in his moral excellencies, or to think that he 
loveth us, or is concerned for our happiness ; we must either not address 
ourselves to him at all, or not presume to imagine that he heareth or re- 
gardeth our prayers. It would be thinking too highly of our own importance, 
to imagine that God exerciseth any care or inspection over us, or that he 
taketh notice of our actions with approbation or displeasure, or will call us 
toan account for them. Thus this sagacious writer hath found out the se- 
cret of banishing religion out of the world, under pretence ofguarding against 
the pride of the human heart. 

Ineed not take any particular notice of what his lordship hath offered 
concerning the doctrine of the Trinity. He affirms, that “ the Scriptures, 
which are come down to us, are very far from: being vouchers of the Trinity 
we profess to believe. And that we may assure ourselves, that many of the 
Scriptures and traditions which obtained in the primitive ages, deposed 
against this Trinity.”§ Where he talks with as much confidence of Scrip- 
tures and traditions, which he supposes to be lost, and of what was contain- 
ed in them, as if he himself had seen and read them. He chargeth St. Peter 
and St. Paul with inconsistency and contradiction, in sometimes calling 
Christ a man, and at other times talking a different language, and calling 
him God.|| Though, supposing him to have the human nature in a near 
union with the divine, there is no contradiction in it at all. He has a long 
marginal note about the sentiments of the primitive fathers concerning the 
Trinity, and censures Bishop Bull.€ And he afterwards enlarges on the dif- 
ferences among Christians relating to it, and the disputes between Arius and 
Athanasius.** But he says nothing on this subject but what is very common, 
and has been often more fully and distinctly insisted upon by others, and 
therefore deserves no particular consideration here. What seems more pecu- 
liar to him is, that in the account he gives of the doctrine of the Trinit , he 
represents it as having been originally derived from the Heathen theology. 
He says, that the Heathen philosophers ‘‘ assumed a Trinity of divine hypos- 
tases in the Godhead. They held a monad or unity above all essence, a se- 
cond proceeding eternally from the first, and a third proceeding eternally from 
the second, or from the first and second.”’++ That the hypothesis of the Tri- 
nity made a part of the Egyptian theology. “It was brought from Egypt 
into Greece by Orpheus, whosoever he was, and probably by others in that 
remote antiquity ; and that it was in much use afterwards, and we find the 
traces of it in all the theistical philosophers taught.”t{ He speaks of the 
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Egyptian, Pythagorean, Platonic, and of the Zoroastrian, Chaldaic, and Sa- 
mothracian Trinity,* And he mentions it also as having been anciently 
taught among the Chinese; and produces a passage out of one oftheirancient 
books to this purpose.t+ A late ingenious author has carried this still farther, 
and has endeavoured at large to show that some vestiges ofthe doctrine of 
the Trinity are to be found among the sages of all nations, times, and reli- 
gions.t But he differs from Lord Bolingbroke in this, that whereas his lord- 
ship charges it on the vain subtleties and reveries of the ancient metaphysi- 
cal theology, this gentleman supposes it must have been owing to supernatu- 
ral revelation, or some tradition originally derived from thence. And I can- 
not help thinking, that supposing the fact to have been as they both repre- 
sent it, this seems to be a more reasonable way of accounting forit. Since it 
is otherwise not easy to conceive how it should come to pass that so many 
great and wise men, in different ages and nations, from the most ancient 
times, should have agreed in acknowledging some kind of triad in the divine 
nature. 

I shall only take notice of one passage more in Lord Bolingbroke’s works, 
relating to the Trinity : it is this, that ‘‘ the doctrine of the Trinity gives the 
Mahometans as much reason to say, that the revelation which Mahomet pub- 
lished was necessary to establish the unity of the Supreme Being, in opposi- 
tion to the Polytheism which Christianity had imtroduced, as Christians have 
to insist that the revelation which Christ published a few centuries before 
was necessary to establish the unity of the Godhead against the Pagan Poly- 
theism.”’§ But the case was very different. The unity of God could not be 
more strongly and expressly asserted than it is in the Holy Scriptures, both 
of the Old Testament and the New : so that the pretended revelation of Ma- 
homent was needless in this respect. It is a fundamental principle of Chris- 
tianity, that there is but one God, and one Mediator between God and man, 
and that Jesus Christ is he. Those who maintain the doctrine of the Trinity, 
still hold the unity of the Godhead. Convince them that the Trinity is in- 
consistent with that unity, and they will abandon it. They cannot therefore 
be justly charged with Polytheism, which is only imputed to them by a con- 
sequence which they expressly deny and disavow. 
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LETTER XXXIII. 


The Christian doctrine of future retributions vindicated. It does not charge God with 
injustice in this present state. Future punishments not contrary to reason or the 
divine attributes. The pretence that they can be of no use either for reparation or 
terror, examined. The rewards and punishments ofa future state shall be proportioned 
tothe different degrees of virtue and vice. The propriety of appointing a state of 
trial to reasonable beings. It is wisely ordered, that the sentence at the day of judg- 
ment shall be final and irreversible. The Christian representation of that judgment 
and its consequences, solemn and affecting, and of excellent use. Lord Bolingbroke’s 
injurious charge against the primitive Christians. His complaints of the corruptions 
brought into the Christian Church. Such writers very improper toset up for reformers. 
True genuine Christianity needs not fear the assaults of its ablest adversaries. Con- 
clusion of the observations on Lord Bolingbroke’s Posthumous Works. 


Sir,—It is a satisfaction to me, as Iam apt think it is to you, that the 
work is drawing near to a conclusion ; and the more so, as you know that I 
have, during a considerable part of the time in which I have been engaged in 
it, laboured under great indisposition of body, which has rendered it more 
tedious and fatiguing to me, than otherwise it would have been. It will be 
wellifsome marks of this do not appear in the performance itself. Ifthis be 
the case, I hope candid allowance will be made for it. 

The only thing that now remains to be considered, with regard to Lord 
Bolingbroke’s attempts against Christianity, relateth to what he has offered 
concerning the Scripture doctrine of future rewards and punishments. He 
has done allhe could to expose that doctrine, and Christianity on the account 
of it, especially the doctrine of future punishments. This is the principal de- 
sign of several of his Fragments and Essays in the latter part of the fifth vo- 
lume of his works: particularly of the sixty-sixth, sixty-seventh, sixty-eighth, 
sixty-ninth, seventieth, seventy-first, seventy-second, and seventy-seventh, 
of those Fragments and Essays. 

Before I enter on a distinct consideration of what he has offered on that 
subject, I would make two general observations. 

The one is, that he asserts the doctrine of future rewards and punishments 
to be an original doctrine of the Christian religion. He expressly asserts, 
that ‘‘ future rewards and punishments are sanctions of the evangelical law :’’* 
that ‘‘ it was part of the original revelation. And when the Christians adopted 
this doctrine, they received the new lawand the new sanction together, on the 
faith of the same revelation.”’+ And indeed it cannot be denied, that this 
isa doctrine strongly and most expressly insisted on by our blessed Saviour 
himself, as a doctrine of principal importance. So that this may be justly 
regarded as a fundamental doctrine of that original Christianity for which 
this writer professeth so great an esteem, and the truth, the excellency, and 
even divinity of which he sometimes pretends to acknowledge. 

The other observation is this : that he makes the worst representation 
imaginable of this doctrine, as both false, and of a pernicious tendency. He 
asserts, that ‘‘ the double sanction of rewards and punishments in a future 
state was, in fact, invented by men. It appears to be so by the evident 
marks of humanity that characterize it. That these notions savour more of 
the human passions, than ofjustice or prudence. That the vulgar Heathens 
believed their Jupiter liable to so many human passions, that they might easi- 
ly believe him liable, in his government of mankind, to those of love and 
hatred, ofanger and vengeance. That the Jews entertained such unworthy 
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notions of God, and their system contained such instances of partiality in love 
and hatred, of furious anger, and unrelenting vengeance, in a long series of 
arbitrary judgments, that they would be ready to receive this heathenish doc- 
trine of his arbitrary and cruel proceedings hereafter. That accordingly this 
doctrine was in vogue in the church of Moses, when that of Jesus began. 
And that it made a part of the original Christian revelation.”* This doctrine 
he frequently represents as not only of human invention, but as absurd and 
impious, and even as blasphemous ; and he asserts, “‘ that it is impossible to 
reconcile it tothe divine attributes.”+ And after having said, that the Jews 
‘‘ blended together at once in the moral character of God, injustice, cruelty, 
and partiality, he adds, that the moral character imputed to the Supreme 
Being by the Christian theology, differs little from that imputed to him by 
the Jewish.” Yea, he makes it the worse of the two. That ‘‘ sudden and 
violent anger are imputed to him in the one system, slow and silent revenge 
in the other. That he is represented by the latter as waiting to punish here- 
after, with unrelenting vengeance and eternal torments, when it is too late 
to terrify, because it is too late to reform.’”’{ Thus he represents that which 
he would have pass for an essential article of the original Christian revelation, 
as giving a worse idea of God than the Jewish revelation, which yet he pre- 
tends, makes such a representation of the Deity as is worse than Atheism. 

I shall now examine what he has offered to make good so heavy and inju- 
rious a charge. 

Some of his arguments are designed, if they prove any thing at all, to bear 
against future rewards and punishments in general ; and some are particu- 
larly levelled against the Christian doctrine of future rewards and punish- 
ments, 

As to the former, some notice has been already taken of what he had urged 
to invalidate the belief of a future state of retributions. I shall not repeat 
what has been offered above in the eighth letter to this purpose, but shall 
proceed to mention some things, which I had occasion there to insist upon, 
as they makea part of the argument, as he has managed it, against the Chris - 
tian revelation, 

Hecharges those who assert, as Dr. Clarke has done, that “‘ future retri- 
butions are necessary to set the present disorders and inequalities right, and 
to justify, upon the whole, the scheme of Providence,” as in effect maintain- 
ing, that ‘* God acts against his attributes, and the perfections of his nature 
in one system, only to have a reason the more for acting agreeably to them in 
another.’”’§ He urges, that *‘ it is profane to insinuate, much more to affirm 
peremptorily, that the proceedings of God towards men in the present life, 
are unjust ; and thatif that could be admitted, it would be absurd to admit. 
that this may be set right, which means, if the words have any meaning, that 
this injustice must cease to be injustice on the received hypothesis of his pro- 
ceedings towards man in another life,”’ And he argues, that ‘* Omnipotence 
itself cannot cause that which has been done not to have been done.’||’ The 
force of this argument depends upon a gross misrepresentation of the sense of 
those whom he has thought fit to oppose. No Christian divines pretend 
that God’s proceedings towards men in this present life are unjust. On the 
contrary, they maintain, that it is just and wise in God, and suitable to the 
uature of this state of trial and discipline, to suffer things to go on as they 
do in their present course; and that it is agreeable to the order of things that 
a state of final retribution should succeed. They are far from thinking, that 
what is now injustice, will, in a future state, cease to be injustice, But they 
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maintain, that that justice, the execution of which is for very wise reasons 
delayed, shall be exercised and displayed in the fittest season. That that 
punishment of the wicked, which is not for the present inflicted, though de- 
signed, shall be executed when it is most proper it should be so ; and that 
reward of the righteous, which is not as yet actually conferred, shall be con- 
ferred when it is fittest it should be conferred, and when they are best pre- 
pared for receiving it. They assert, that the evils and sufferings which good 
men endure in this present state, are perfectly consistent with the divine jus- 
tice, because they are either sent as chastisements and corrections for their 
sins and miscarriages, or as seasonable trials for the exercise and improve- 
ment of their virtues, and to discipline them for a better world ; and that in 
a future state the trial shall be over, and their virtue fully rewarded, and they 
shall arrive to the true felicity and perfection of their nature ; and on the 
other hand, that wicked persons are here often suffered to prosper, and have 
many advantages and benefits given them, to lead them to repentance, and 
to answer many wise ends of Providence. And if they prove incorrigible to 
the methods of discipline which are here made use of, those punishments 
which were here deferred, shall be at length inflicted, and God’s righteous- 
ness, and just detestation against sin, shall be awfully manifested and dis- 
layed. 

But it is especially against future punishments that he bends his force. 
He observes, that ‘‘ the Heathen philosophers, even those of them who as- 
sumed providence to be the most active in directing the affairs of this world, 
were unanimous in their opinion, that the Supreme Being was never angry, 
or ever did harm;” for which he cites a passage from Tully’s Offices, lib. 3. 
Num tratum timemus Jovem? At hoc quidem commune est omnium phi- 
losophorum—Nunquam nec irasct Deum, nec nocere.* It will be easily 
allowed, that anger, strictly speaking, as it signifies a passionate emotion, 
such as is to be found in such imperfect creatures as we are, cannot be 
ascribed to God; but to deny that he is displeased or offended with the sins 
of his creatures, which is all that is intended when anger is ascribed to him 
in the sacred writings, is really to strike at the foundations of all religion, 
and under pretence of honourable thoughts of God, to banish the fear of a 
Deity out of the world. It was a maxim of the Epicureans concerning the 
divine nature, 


Nec bene promeritis capitur, nec tangitur ira. 


And their design in it was to deny the providence of God, and to represent 
him as absolutely unconcerned about the actions of men, so as neither to 
reward the good, nor punish the evil-doers. And this, if it holdeth at all, 
will equally hold against God’s punishing the wicked in this life, and in the 
next. And it looks as if this was our author’s intention. He urges, that 
“‘ neither reason nor experience will show us, in the Author of nature, an 
angry, revengeful judge, or bloody executioner.”+ But to mis-call things 
does not alter their nature. It is easy to throw a hard name, and to call 
justice vengeance and cruelty; but no argument can be drawn from this 
to prove, that that which is one of the most glorious perfections, and insepa- 
rable from the wise and righteous Governor of the world, ought to pass for 
the worst of characters. If the Supreme Being be not utterly indifferent to 
virtue and vice, to good and evil, to the happiness and misery of his crea- 
tures, it must be said that he approveth the one and is displeased with the 
other; and in that case he will show his approbation and displeasure -by 
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suitable effects. What should we think of an earthly prince, that should 
not concern himself whether his laws be observed or not, and should suffer 
them to be transgressed with impunity? And is this the idea we should 
form of the Supreme Lord of the universe? If this were the case, what 
could be expected but universal disorder and confusion in the moral world ? 
It is the same thing, as if all things were left to a wild chance without a 
Supreme Governor and Judge. 

There is a very extraordinary way of arguing which this writer makes use 
of to set aside future punishments. He observes, that ‘‘ to assume that the 
Divine Providence towards mankind in this world has one criterion, and in 
the next another, would be extravagant.’”’* And therefore he mentions it 
as an absurdity in the Christian scheme, that ‘‘the proceedings of the future 
state shall be the very reverse of the present; for then every individual 
human creature is to be tried ; whereas here they are only considered col- 
lectively ; that the most secret actions, nay, the very thoughts of the heart 
will be laid open, and sentence will be pronounced accordingly.”+ The 
plain meaning of this is, that the individuals of mankind shall not be ob- 
noxious to any punishment from God either in this world or in the next; 
and consequently that there shall be no exercise of divine justice here or 
hereafter. For he himself declares, that ‘‘ justice requires that rewards and 
punishments should be measured out in various degrees, according to the 
various circumstances of particular cases, and in proportion to them.” He 
has endeavoured to turn that into an argument against the Christian account 
of a future judgment, which is really its glory, and a great proof of its 
truth, vz., that men’s secret actions, and even the thoughts of their hearts, 
shall then be laid open. These are things that lie quite out of the reach of 
human judicatories, and yet upon these it is that the morality of actions 
doth properly depend. If, therefore, there be no account to be given of them 
here or hereafter, men’s best or worst actions or dispositions will go unre- 
warded or unpunished, which is the highest absurdity, supposing there is a 
Supreme moral Governor or Judge. But according to the account given 
us in the Gospel, the secrets of all hearts shall be revealed, the hidden 
springs shall be inquired into, from whence good and evil actions flow, men 
shall be shown in their true characters, no real good action shall pass unre- 
warded, or evil one unpunished ; than which nothing can possibly have a 
greater influence to engage us to exercise a constant care over our inward 
temper, and our outward conduct. 

Another argument he makes use of, which, as far as it is of any force, 
bears against future punishments in general. It is this, that ‘ reparation 
and terror, are objects essential to the constitution of human justice. But 
what does that justice require, if it may be called justice, when it tends 
neither to reparation nor terror ?’’t{ He acknowledges, what some engaged 
in the same cause have thought fit to deny, that ‘ to reform offenders is 
not the sole or the principal end of punishment. Those that are capital 
must have some other. The criminal is executed for the sake of others, and 
that he may do some good by the terror of his death. The prince that 
should punish without regard to reparation or terror, could have no motive 
to punish but the pleasure of punishing ; which no spirit but that of anger, 
vengeance, or cruelty, can inspire.”’ He asks therefore, ‘‘ what effects can 
punishments have, when the system of human government is at an end, the 
state of probation is over, when there is no farther means for reformation 
of the wicked, or reparation to the injured by those who injured them, 
and when the eternal lots of all mankind are cast, and terror is of no farther 
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use?””* But it is to be considered, that the terror of the future punishment 
is of great use in this present state. The proper design of the threatenings 
of future punishment is not to inflict the punishment, but to prevent the 
wickedness, and thereby to prevent the punishment. But when once those 
threatenings are denounced, Justice and truth, and the majesty of the Su- 
preme Ruler, require that they should be ordinarily executed upon those 
who, notwithstanding those threatenings, persist in their wicked courses. 
For if it were laid down as a principle, that though these threatenings were 
denounced, justice or goodness would not suffer them to be executed, it 
would be the same thing as if there were no threatenings at all; since they 
_ would in that case answer no purpose, and could not be said to be so much 
as in terrorem. But besides the necessity there is that such punishments 
should be threatened here for the sake of preserving order and restraining 
wickedness among mankind, even in this present state, and consequently, 
that they should be executed hereafter upon those that have incurred the 
threatened penalties, of what use the execution of them may be to other 
orders of beings in a future state, to inspire an abhorrence of sin, and a 
fear of the Divine Majesty, and how far the influence of them may extend, 
no man can take upon him to determine. The Scripture intimates as if the 
future judgment were to be transacted in a most solemn manner, in the view 
not merely of the whole human race, but of other orders of intelligent beings. 
Mention is often made of great numbers of angels as present on that occa- 
sion. Those punishments may therefore be of very extensive use, for any 
thing that can be proved to the contrary, for promoting the general good, 
for displaying the evil of sin, and vindicating the majesty of the divine laws 
and government, and may serve as solemn warnings to the intellectual crea- 
tion. God takes no pleasure in their torments, as such, but in answering 
the great ends of his government, in taking the properest methods to pro- 
mote the good of the whole, in the exercise and display of his own infinite 
righteousness and purity, in separating the just from the unjust, and 
putting a visible, eternal discrimination between the obstinate opposers 
of his authority and goodness, and those who loved and served him in 
- sincerity. 

When this writer reckoneth reparation among the ends of punishment, 
he seemeth by reparation to mean only the repairing the injuries done by 
one creature to another; as if all the malignity and demerit of sin consisted 
only in its being a wrong done to our fellow-creatures; and as if it were 
not to be considered or punished at all as an offence against the Divine 
Majesty, and a violation of the laws of the Supreme, Universal Lord. But 
this is a great mistake. Sin is indeed a great evil, considered as an offence 
committed against our fellow-creatures, and against the true dignity, per- 
fection, and happiness of our own natures, and a counteracting the 
_ proper end and order of our beings; but the principal part of its malignity 

is its being an insurrection against the majesty and authority of the great 
Lord of the universe,'to whom we owe all possible subjection and obedience ; 
an opposing our wills and appetites to the will and law of the Supreme, the 
basest gratitude to his infinite goodness ; a casting an indignity on his 
adorable perfections, and on the wisdom and righteousness of his govern- 
ment, and therefore a breach of universal order. This is what renders sin 
principally criminal and odious; and what we ought to have a chief regard 
to in our humble confessions, or else we are not true penitents. And as it 
is in this that its malignity chiefly consisteth, and as God would have us 
abhor it principally on this account, so it is on this account especially that 
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he punisheth it: for he judgeth of things as they really are. If the greatest 
evil of sin consisteth in its being an offence committed against the Divine 
Majesty, a wilful transgression of his known laws, and an opposition to his 
‘authority and goodness; if the more there is of this in any sin, the more 
heinous its guilt must be acknowledged to be; if this carrieth an infinitely 
greater, a more monstrous malignity in it than its being merely an offence 
against creatures like ourselves, it is contrary to all the dictates of 
reason and good sense to suppose, that the most Wise and Righteous 


Governor of the world, in punishing sin, hath not principally a regard to that — 


on the account of which it principally deserveth punishment. It is true 
that God cannot be really hurt by our sins and vices, nor beatified by our 
obedience and our virtues. But this is only owing to the transcendant 
excellency of his own most perfect nature. And it would be a strange thing 
to make the infinite perfection of his nature a reason why his creatures 
should be allowed to transgress his laws with impunity. On the contrary, 
the greater the excellency of his nature is, the greater is the evil of sin, as 
committed against his infinite majesty; and that very perfection of his 
nature makes it impossible for him not to hate all moral evil. For it is 
manifest that an eternal love of order, purity, and righteousness, is neces- 
sarily included in infinite perfection. And how shall he show his just 
abhorrence of sin, and aversion to the breach of moral order, but by the 
marks and effects of his displeasure against it, that is, by punishing obsti- 
nate, presumptuous transgressors ? 

Our author tells us that ‘‘ future punishments were not believed by the 
philosophers, not even by Plato and Pythagoras, though they talked of 
them.”* And that, ‘‘ at the coming of our Saviour they were generally 
disregarded, even by the vulgar.” If this were so, it became the more 
necessary to renew the discovery, and set it in a clearer and stronger light, 


since it was of vast importance to mankind to believe it. By his own 
acknowledgment, the ablest philosophers and legislators thought so. And ~ 


he himself frequently owns the great usefulness of this doctrine. And its 
usefulness is, as I have before observed, in conjunction with other conside- 
rations, no small argument of its truth. 

Having considered what he hath offered with relation to future rewards 
and punishments in general, I shall now examine the particular objections 
he hath urged against the accounts given of them in the Christian 
revelation. 

He observes, that ‘‘ had the doctrine of future rewards and punishments 
been more general, and less descriptive ; had future punishments been repre- 
sented like the rewards, to be simply such as eye never saw, nor ear heard, 
nor the heart of man could conceive, it might have been maintained in credit, 
and have had a universal and real influence—perhaps to the great advan- 
tage of religion. But besides the absurdity of supposing that God inflicts 
eternal punishments on his creatures, which would render their non-existence 
infinitely preferable to their existence on the whole;’’ he apprehends that 
‘< an air of ridicule has been cast on this doctrine by preserving all the idle 
tales and burlesque images which were propagated in those days.” He 
represents it as nearly resembling the mythologia de inferis, which has 
been so often laughed at.”+ As to the account given us in the Gospel of 
the future reward, it is incomparably noble and excellent, and not quite so 
general as he represents it, but such as is fitted to raise in us the highest 
ideas of the felicity and perfection to which good men shall be raised in the 
heavenly world. The descriptions there set before us of future punishments 
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are general, but very expressive. And the burlesque images he speaks of 
are awful and striking representations, designed and fitted to convey images 
of terror, but not mixed with any trifling or ridiculous circumstances, like 
the poetical tales and fables he refers to. 

But what he seems to lay a principal stress upon for exposing the Christian 
doctrine of future rewards and punishments, is this: that ‘‘ justice requires 
most certainly that rewards and punishments should be measured out in 
every particular case, in proportion to the merit and demerit of each indi- 
vidual. But instead of this, it is assured, that the righteous and the wicked 
are transported into heaven, or plunged into hell, without any distinction of 
the particular cases which have been so solemnly determined, and without 
any proportion observed between the various degrees of merit and demerit 
in the application of those rewards and punishments.’’* And in all that he 
offers in the latter part of the sixty-eighth of his Fragments and Essays, 
he proceeds upon this supposition, that ‘‘ the greatest and least degree of 
virtue shall be rewarded, and the greatest and least degree of vice punished 
alike :’’ and that it is ‘‘ arbitrary and tyranical to make no distinction of 
persons in dissimilar cases.”+ And again he urges, that ‘‘the hypothesis 
of all being saved alike, or damned in the lump, tends to destroy, little by 
little, all those impressions which the belief of a future state is so usefully 
designed to give.’’{ 

All that his lordship here offers depends upon a great misapprehension, 
or a wilful misrepresentation of the Christian doctrine on this head. If men 
were to be rewarded and punished hereafter only collectively, and no regard 
had to individuals, which our author would persuade us is the method of 
God’s proceeding towards mankind in this present state, then it might be 
admitted, that men are saved and damned only in the lump, as he is pleased 


g to express it. But this is not the Scripture representation of God’s pro- 


ceedings in a future state. Weare there most expressly assured, that the 
case of every individual shall be examined and judged. It is thus that our 
Lord, who is to be our Judge, represents it: he tells us, that he will ‘‘ come 
in his glory, and all his holy angels with him, and then shall he reward 
every man according to his works,” Mat. xvi. 27. St. Paul expressly 
declares, that ‘‘ God will render to every man according to his deeds,”’ 
Rom. ii. 6. That ‘‘ every one of us shall give an account of himself to God,” 
Rom. xiv. 12. That ‘“‘ we must all appear before the judgment seat of Christ, 
that every one may receive the things done in his body, according to that 
he hath done, whether it be good or bad,” 2 Cor. v.10. That ‘‘ every man’s 
work shall be tried, and made manifest,” 1 Cor. iii. 13. In speaking of the 
respective duties of masters and servants, he lets them know, that the 
meanest shall not be neglected, but shall receive a proper reward: that 
“‘ whatsoever good thing a man doth, the same shall he receive of the Lord, 
whether he be bond or free: but he that doeth wrong, shall receive for the 
wrong which he hath done, and there is no respect of persons,” Eph. vi. 8, 9. 
Col. iii. 25. St. Peter assureth us, that ‘‘ God, without respect of persons, 
judgeth according to every man’s work,” 1 Pet. i. 17. Christ is introduced 
as declaring, “‘I am he which searcheth the reins and hearts; and I will give 
unto every one of you according to your works,” Rev. 1. 23. And in the 
description of the future judgment, Rev. xx. 12, to show the exactness of 
that judgment, it is said, that ‘‘ the books were opened, and the dead were 
judged out of those things which were written in the books, according to 
their works.”” And it is repeated again, v. 13, they ‘‘ were judged every 
man according to their works.” 
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From thése several passages compared together, it appears with the 
utmost evidence, that according to the whole tenor of the New Testament, 
in the dispensing future retributions, the rewards and punishments shall be 
measured out in every particular case, in proportion to the merit and demerit 
of each individual, which our author saith is what justice requires. It is 
therefore manifest, that what is there said concerning that future state of 
rewards and punishments, must be understood in a consistency with the 
making an exact distribution, according to particular cases and circum- 
stances. And that the general representations there made of heaven as a 
state of future happiness to the righteous, and of hell as a state of future 
punishment to the wicked, must be so taken and explained as to comport 
with the different degrees of rewards and punishments to the one and to the 
other; and not as if all good men were to be raised to the same degree of 
future glory and happiness; and all bad men to be punished with the same 
degree of misery ; since it is so frequently and expressly declared, that God 
will then, without respect of persons, render to every man according to his 
deeds; and that every man shall then receive according to what he hath 
done in the body. The general descriptions of that future glory are indeed 
sublime and noble, and represent it in a most attractive view. And it was 
proper it should be so. They set before us a happiness beyond imagination 
great and glorious, the more effectually to animate us to a patient con- 
tinuance in well-doing. And it is signified, that it is of such a nature, so 
transcendently great and excellent, as vastly to exceed what any of the 
human race could in strictness of justice have deserved. For the obedience 
of the best of men is very imperfect, and mixed with many defects; and 
therefore that eternal life and happiness is represented as the gift of God 
through Jesus Christ. That reward is the effect of free sovereign grace and 

oodness. And therefore none can find fault if the glory and happiness 
which shall be conferred upon good men hereafter, be above what they could 
be said to have strictly merited. But though the very lowest degree of 
reward and happiness, in that future state, shall be far superior to what the 
best of men could have pretended to have challenged, as in strictness of 
justice due to his merits, yet God shall so order it, in his infinite wisdom 
and righteousness, that there shall be an admirable proportion observed in 
giving different degrees of glory, according to the different proficiencies 
men had made in real goodness during their state of trial. Nothing can 
be clearer to this purpose than our Saviour’s determination in the parable 
of the pounds, Luke xix. 12, 20, where he represents higher honours and 
rewards conferred upon some than upon others, according to their different 
degrees of usefulness, and the different improvements they had made of 
what was committed to them. And in the blessings he pronounceth upon 
those that are persecuted for righteousness’ sake, he plainly intimates, that 
they should be distinguished with a higher reward in heaven than many 
others, in proportion to their greater sufferings and services. And in general 
he declares, that in his ‘‘ Father’s house are many mansions ;”’ which supposes 
that there shall be different abodes provided for good men in that future 
world, into which they shall be distributed, each of them happy in their 
several ways, and each contented with the lot assigned them. But no- 
where are we particularly told, what shall be the lowest degree of happiness 
and reward which shall be conferred on the lowest degrees of real virtue 
and righteousness, nor would such a discovery be of any use to mankind, 
or answer any valuable purpose. 

As to future punishments, in the inflicting of these the strictest regard shall 
be had to the rules of justice, so that no man shall be punished beyond his 
demerits. This incontestibly follows from the frequent declarations that are 
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made, and which have been already produced, that God will render to every 
man according to his deeds, without respect of persons. But, besides these 
general declarations, there are several passages of Scripture which are de- 
signed to show, that there shall be a remarkable difference made between 
some bad men and others, in the punishments inflicted on them; and that in 
the inflicting of these punishments a regard shall be had to the different aggra- 
vations of their crimes. This is what our Lord plainly signifies, when he 
declares, with great solemnity, that it shall be more tolerable for Sodom and 
Gomorrah in the day of judgment, that is, for the most profligate part of the 
Heathen world, than for those that obstinately rejected and abused the 
Gospel offers of mercy and salvation, and who go on in an obstinate course 
of presumptuous sin and disobedience, in opposition to the clearest light and 
most glorious advantages. And again, he declares, that “‘ that servant which 
knew his Lord’s will, and prepared not himself, neither did according to his 
will, shall be beaten with many stripes. But he that knew not, and did 
commit things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with few stripes. For unto 
whomsoever much is given, of him shall much be required : and to whom 
men have committed much, of him will they ask more,” Lwke xii. 47, 48. 
Nothing can be plainer than it is from this representation, that among those who 
shall be punishedin afuture state, great difference shall be made in the degrees 
of punishment inflicted on them according to their different demerits ; and 
that an exact consideration shall be had of their several cases, and an 
equitable proportion shall be observed, and all proper allowances made. 
The general descriptions, therefore, ofthese future punishments are to be inter- 
preted in a consistency with supposing a very great difference made between 
some and others in the degrees of their punishment. In these general de- 
scriptions the strongest images of terror are made use of, and it is highly 
proper it should be so. The punishments are described in their highest 
degree, as they shall be inflicted on the most obstinate and heinous offenders. 
Nowhere are we particularly told what shall be the lowest degree of punish- 
ment which shall be inflicted in that future world ; nor what that state of 
vice and guilt is which shall subject men to the least punishment. Such de- 
clarations could answer no good end, and would probably be abused. It is 
more wisely done to leave that matter in general expressions; at the same 
time assuring us, that every man shall be punished in a strict proportion to 
the circumstances of his crime. 

A due consideration of this will, in a great measure, obviate the principal 
objections this author hath urged against the eternal duration of that future 
punishment, which depend principally upon this supposition, that all shall 
be alike subjected to the most extreme degree of torment and misery, andso 
shall continue for ever ; whereas, if it be considered, that there shall be a 
great difference made between some and others, in that future world ; that 
the state of some shall be tolerable, compared with that of others ; and that 
every man’s case shall be considered, and his condition wisely and exactly 
proportioned to what he had deserved ; on this supposition, whatever the 
duration of it is supposed to be, it is still just. kh. 

Here it willnot beimproper to take notice ofa remarkable passage of this writer 
in relation to this present subject. He says, ‘‘ he could easily persuade himself 
that the mercy of God pardons the offenders who amend consistently with 
his justice ; for else as all men offend, all men would be punished ; and that 
his goodness may carry on the work his mercy has begun, and place such as 
are the objects of both ina’state where they will be exempt, perhaps eternal- 
ly, from all natural, and as much as finite creatures can be, from allmoral evil. 
He could persuade himself, that they who are the objects of neither, and are 
not therefore pardoned, remain, if they do remain, excluded from the hap- 
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piness of the others, and reduced to a forlorn state. Some such hypothesis, 
where no certainty isto behad, I couldadmit,”’ sayshe, *‘ as pardonable, be- 
cause it contradicts none of the divine attributes, sets none of them at variance, 
nor breaks their harmony.” Here he supposes it to be a probable hypo- 
thesis, and perfectly consistent with the divine attributes, not only that some 
men who are the proper objects of the divine goodness and mercy, may con- 
tinue eternally in a happy state, exempt from all evil ; but that others, who, 
by their conduct, have rendered themselves not the proper objects of the 
divine mercy, may be debarred from pardon, and may remain, whilst they 
do remain, and consequently may remain eternally, supposing them to con- 
tinue in eternal existence, excluded from that happiness which the others 
enjoy, and reduced to a forlorn state. If, therefore, we be assured, by a well 
attested revelation, that this shall really be the case, he ought not to object 
against it. 

But he urges that “ it is absurd to suppose, that our state of probation 
ends with this present life, and that judgment will be determined by what we 
have done in this state. And that a virtue or wickedness of fifty or sixty 
years, should be rewarded with eternal happiness, or punished with eternal 
misery.”’* The objection that is drawn from the disproportion there is between 
the duration of the state of trial, and the eternity that is to succeed it, might 
be made, whatever we suppose the continuance of the time of trial to be. 
But the shortness of this state of trial furnisheth a powerful consideration to 
engage us to improve it. And, very probably, if it were ordinarily much 
longer than it is, the condition of mankind might be worse in the present 
corrupt state of the human nature than it now is ; as the length of men’s 
lives before the flood probably contributed to the wickedness that so much 
abounded. The argument, therefore, as far as there is any weight in it, 
holdeth against the supposing any state of trial at all, of whatever continu- 
ance. But do we know enough of the measures and designs of the divine 
government, to be able to pronounce, that it may not be worthy of God as the 
Supreme Governor of the world, to appoint to his reasonable creatures a state 
of trial and discipline, and to deal with them according to their behaviour in 
such a state, and to let them know, that if they obstinately persist in their 
rebellion and disobedience, he will at length shut up his grace from them, 
and they shall be excluded from that glory and felicity with which he would 
have bountifully rewarded their perseverence in a course of piety and virtue 
during the time of trial allotted them ? It may be left to impartial reason, 
whether this constitution would not be more wisely ordained, and more likely 
to promote the interests of virtue and good order in the world, and to repress 
vice and wickedness, than to set no bounds at all to the offersof his mercy ; 
and to assure them, that let them behave never so wickedly and presump- 
tuously, and abuse and reject all the methods of his grace, yet still, 
after they leave this world, and at any other time throughout eternity, 
whenever they repent they shall be forgiven, and even restored to favour, 
and raised to glory and felicity ? Would this be a rule of government 
worthy of the Divine Wisdom, or fit to be published throughout the whole in- 
tellectual world ? 

As reason leads us to conclude, that it is necessary for answering the great 
ends of moral government, that punishments should be denounced against 
the obstinate transgressors of the divine laws, so it may be justly doubted 
whether to creatures designed for an immortal existence, the threatening 
of none but temporary punishments would be sufficient ; especially if they 
apprehended that they should outlive those punishments, for infinite ages in 
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_ bliss and glory. It certainly becometh us, in our inquiries concerning such 

_ matters as these, to proceed with great modesty, since we cannot pretend of 

ourselves to be proper judges of what the governing wisdom and righteousness 

of the Supreme Lord of the universe doth require, and what is most worthy 

_ of God, and most for the good of the whole, which is of far greater import- 
ance than the interests of particular beings. 

To consider the sentence which shall pass upon bad men at the great day 
of judgment, as final and irreversible ; and that after this there shall be no 
fresh offers of grace and mercy ; but that they shall continue under the 
effects of that sentence during the whole of their existence, is certainly a 
consideration of the highest moment, and must needs have a wonderful 
weight to engage us to make the best use of the present state of trial allotted 
us, and to lay hold on the offers of salvation that are now made to us upon 
the reasonable terms of the new covenant. Whereas, if we had reason to 
apprehend, that there were to be new states of trial, new seasons and offers 
of grace, after the general judgment, it would greatly weaken the influence 
of the motives drawn from the threatenings of future punishment. Nor is 
there any thing in this constitution which can be proved to be inconsistent 
with the wisdom, justice, and equity of the Divine government. For as to 
the exclusion from the heavenly felicity, which shall be a considerable part 
of that future punishment, there is no reasonable ground for expecting that 
those who now reject the divine grace and mercy, should ever be admitted to 
that transcendant bliss and glory, which God hath been pleased, of his own 
free and rich goodnes, to promise to the righteous, and which no man could 
pretend to challenge as in strictness of justice due'to him. Nor is it any im- 
peachment of the Divine wisdom and goodness to leave obstinate sinners, 
during the whole course of their existence, under that part of the punishment 
which ariseth from the stinging reflections of their own guilty consciences, or 
from the natural effects of their wickedness and bad temper of mind. And 
whatever farther punishments there may be more directly and immediately in- 
flicted by the divine hand, we may be sure they shall be in such measures and 
proportions to each individual as never to exceed the demerit of their crimes. 

What has been said may help us to judge of the strange representation this 
author is pleased to make of the Scripture doctrine of future punishments : 
that ‘* such a proceeding can be ascribed to no principle, but to the revenge 
of a being, who punishes to the full extent of his power, and merely for the 
pleasure of punishing, and without any regard to justice, creatures who did 
not offend him, merely for the pleasure of offending him, creatures who had 
free will, and made wrong elections, creatures who might plead, in mitigation 
of their punishments, their frailties, their passions, the imperfections 
of their natures, and the numerous temptations to which they stood 
exposed.*” This representation is unjust in every article. The tendency 

of it is plainly this : to apologize for sin, and to diminish the evil of 
it. And what good can be proposed by this, is hard to say. Nothing can 
_be more contrary to the honour of God, to the good of mankind, to the peace 
and order of the moral world, than to endeavour to make men entertain slight 
thoughts of the evil of sin. To what purpose is it to say, that sinners do not 
offend God merely for the pleasure of offending him ? If they do it for the 
pleasure of gratifying their own corrupt inclinations and appetites, which 
they oppose and prefer to the most wise and holy will and law of the Sove- 
reign Lord of the universe, is not this a very heinous guilt? Their having 
free will, and making wrong elections, when it was in their choice to have 
done otherwise, though mentioned here in mitigation of their guilt, is a 
great aggravation of their crime, and an abuse of their reason and liberty 
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which are amongst the noblest gifts ofGod. To plead passions and tempta- 


tions, is an excuse, which, if admitted, may serve to apologize for the — 


| 
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greatest crimes. But they are not allowed by any wise human judicatories — 


as a reason for exempting those that transgress the laws from the penalties to 
which their transgressions had exposed them. And Lord Bolingbroke 
himself has elsewhere very properly observed, that those very persons 
who pretend that inclinations cannot be restrained, and who speak most 
of the power of the appetites and passions, can resist and control them, 
when any evident interest or contrary inclination leads them todo so.* And 
as to any transgressions that may properly be cally frailties and infir- 
mities, and which have little of the will in them, the wise and just 
Ruler of the world will, no doubt, make all the allowances that equity can 
demand. 

Upon the whole, the Christian doctrine of future rewards and punishments 
is so far from furnishing a just objection against the divine original of the 
Gospel revelation, that, ifrightly considered, it yieldeth a noble evidence of its 
usefulness and truth. It is scarcely possible to form an idea of any thing 
more solemn and affecting, and better fitted to make a strong impression on 
the human mind, than the representation given in the New Testament of the 
future judgment. The whole human race convened before the Sovereign, 
Universal Judge, innumerable myriads of holy angels attending, the judicial 
proofs carried on with the greatest solemnity, a strict and impartial inquiry 
made, the most hidden actions brought to light, and the very secrets of the 
heart laid open, and all followed by eternal retributions. It seemeth plain 
from our Saviour’s manner of representing things, that he regarded it as a 
matter of great importance, that sinners should have no hope or expectation 
given them of obtaining mercy and salvation, if they persisted, to the end of 
this present life, in a course of impenitence, presumptuous sin, and disobe- 
dience. He nowhere giveth the least intimation, that the punishment of 
the wicked in a future state shall have an end. On the contrary, he still 
speaketh of it in terms which, according to the natural import of the expres- 
sions, seem to signify that it shall be of a perpetual duration, without adding 
any thing to qualify those expressions. And for any persons to flatter them- 
selves, that God may, in his absolute sovereignty, dispense with the rigour 
of his threatenings, and to depend upon such an expectation, would be an 
extreme folly, when the plain tenor of the revelation seems to go the 
other way. 

I have now finished the design I had in view, which was to defend natural 
and revealed religion against the attacks made upon both by this very con- 
fident and assuming author. In the execution of this design | have princi- 
pally confined myself to the reasoning part of his lordship’s works, as far as 
religion is concerned, and have not willingly overlooked any thing that had 
the appearance of argument. But I have not attempted to follow him in 
several of those excursions which seem to have been principally intended to 
show the variety of his reading, of which it must be owned there is a great 
appearance, though I cannot say he has given many proofs of his having 
maturely digested it. Several things there are in his scheme of metaphysics, 
and in the account he has given of the sentiments of the ancient philosophers, 
which might justly be animadverted upon, though it will not be denied that 
some of his observations on these heads are just and curious. But asa dis- 
tinct examination of them would have very much enlarged this work, which 
is already longer than I at first intended, or than | would have wished it to be, 
I have chosen to omit them: for the same reason I have taken no particular 
notice of the reflections he has occasionally cast upon the ancient fathers of 
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_ the Christian Church, and upon the body of the primitive Christians,* of 
_ whom he has made a most injurious representation, and has, in effect, justi-~ 
_ fied the persecutions raised by the Heathens against them. He tells us, that 
“* their clergy were, under pretence of religion, a very lawless tribe. That 
they broke the laws in the most publicmanner, and instigated others to break 
them, by popular insurrections against the authority of magistrates, and by 
tumults and riots, in which they insulted the established religion of the 
empire. And he believes the list of the martyrs consisted more of those 
_who suffered for breaking the peace, than of those who suffered quietly for 
the sake of their religion.”+ Such is the charge he has thought fit to bring 
against a worthy and peaceable body of men, for so the primitive Christians 
generally were, whose innocent and virtuous behaviour has been acknow- 
ledged by some of their Pagan adversaries themselves. 

You will observe, that I have, for the most part, except where the argu- 
ment led to it, passed over the bitter sarcasms he so frequently throws out 
against the Christian divines. They have the honour to be reviled and in- 
sulted in every work that is designed against revealed religion. But it 
must be owned, that his lordship has, in obloquy and reproach, far exceeded 
all that have gone before him. He has found out what the world did not 
know before, that the divines are in a formed alliance and confederacy with 
the Atheists against God and his providence, and that the latter are not 
such dangerous enemies to religion as the former. 

I have not thought myself obliged to take any distinct notice of the long ac- 
count hehas given in his fourth essay of the encroachments of the ecclesiastical 
upon the civil power, and the several steps by which those encroachments were 
carried on, especially in the times of the papal usurpation. He has ad- 
vanced little on those heads that can be called new, or which had not been 
observed by others before him. And we have his lordship’s own acknow- 
ledgment frequently repeated, that this is by no means chargeable on true, 
original Christianity. It would therefore be very disingenuous to turn that 
to the disadvantage of the religion of Jesus, which has been only owing toa 
gross abuse and corruption of it, a corruption which was plainly foretold 
in the sacred writings, at a time when it was impossible for any human 
sagacity to foresee it. 

He frequently exclaims against artificial theology, and complains of the 
profane mixtures which have been brought into the Christian religion by the 
subtleties of a vain philosophy, and by idle traditions. It must be acknow- 
ledged, that there has often been too much ground for such complaints. 


_ * Asa specimen how ready our author is to lay hold of the slightest appearances for 
| casting a slur upon the ancient fathers, and primitive Christians, I would observe, that 
after mentioning the Gnostics, and their pretences, he adds, that ‘‘ the orthodox grew 
in time as much Gnostics as others; and we see that the Church of Alexandria thought 
it necessary to be so in order to be truly religious.” (1) He is so fond of this thought, 
that he afterwards repeateth it; and talks of the “ Heretics assuming the pompous title 
of Gnostics, and despising the first preachers of Christianity, as ignorant and illiterate 
men: and that Clement of Alexandria maintained, that to be a good Christian it was 
necessary to be a good Gnostic.” (2) It would be hard to produce an instance of greater 
disingenuity than Lord Bolingbroke is here guilty of, and it can scarcely be supposed that 
he was so ignorant as not to be sensible of it. The word Gnostic properly signifies a 
man of knowledge. Some corrupters of Christianity in the primitive times, who made 
high pretences to extraordinary knowledge, assumed that title to themselves. And 
because Clement describes the true Gnostics in opposition to the false, to show that 
this name, in which those Heretics gloried, belonged in its just sense only to the true 
Christian; therefore he and the orthodox Christians were Gnostics, 7. e., of the same 
principles and practices with that sect which they condemned. It may be safely left to 
|the reader to judge of the fairness of such a conduct. 

+ Bolingbroke’s Works, vol. iv. p. 434. 


(1) Ibid. p. 336. (2) Ibid. p. 458. 
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And to endeavour to separate pure, uncorrupted Christianity, as taught by 
Christ and his apostles from debasing mixtures, and the corrupt. additions 
that have been made of it, is undoubtedly a noble and useful work, and, 
when properly performed, is doing a real service to Christianity, and tendeth 
to establish the credit of it, and to promote its sacred interests. But such 
writers as Lord Bolingbroke are certainly the unfittest persons in the world 
to undertake it : 


Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis, 
Tempus eget. 


Instead of promoting the good work of reformation, and of contributing to 
restore religion in its primitive purity, they bring a disgrace upon those 
who would in good earnest attempt it, and furnish the patrons of those cor- - 
ruptions with a plausible pretence for reproaching and misrepresenting such 
persons as having an ill intention against Christianity itself, and as serving 
the cause of Deists and Infidles. 

His lordship charges the mischiefs which have befallen the Christian 
Church as having been chiefly owing to this; that ‘‘the pure word of God 
neither is, nor has been the sole criterion of orthodoxy.’’* He asserts, 
that ‘‘no human authority can supply or alter, much less improve, what 
the Son of God came on earth to reveal.”+ He says, that ‘‘ divines should 
return to the Gospel, as philosophers have returned to nature, and presume 
to dogmatize no farther than the plain import of it will justify.”} And here 
he recommends it as the most effectual way to remove the scandals arising 
from the dissentions among Christians, that the Christian divines “‘ should 
be content to explain what they understand, to adore what they understand 
not, and to leave in mystery all that Christ and his apostles have left so.’’§ 

These advices, considered in themselves, might have been thought to 
proceed from a good and friendly intention. But everything is suspected 
that comes from such a hand. Yet a real friend to Christianity will know 
how to make a proper use of admonitions and reproofs, even when given by 
an enemy. 7 

I shall conclude with this observation, that the religion of Jesus, as de-— 
livered in the New Testament in its original purity and simplicity, will be 
ever able to stand its ground against all the assaults of the most subtle and 
most malicious adversaries. It hath a dignity and excellency in it, which 
hath often extorted favourable acknowledgments even from those who 
have appeared. to be strongly prejudiced against it, of which we have a re-_ 
markable instance in Lord Bolingbroke. AndIam persuaded, that the more 
any thinking man considereth it with a free and unprejudiced mind, the 
more he will admire it, and will be the more convinced of its truth and ex- 
cellency, and of its divine original. You will, no doubt, join with me in 
earnest prayer to God, that this holy religion may be more universally 
diffused, that it may be made known to those who know it not, and that 
where it is known and professed it may have more of the happy effects 
which it is so well fitted to produce. 


I am, 
Reverend and dear Sir, 
Most sincerely and affectionately yours, 


1 


Joun LELanp. — 


* Bolingbroke’s Works, vol. iv.p.448. Ibid.p.617. { Ibid. p. 449. § Ibid. p. 629. ’ 
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LETTER XXXIV. 


Srr,—The foregoing letter finished the observations I had made on Lord 
Bolingbroke’s posthumous works. In the course of those observations I 
had occasion to make some references to a small treatise I had published 
before, intituled Reflections on the late Lord Bolingbroke’s Letters on the 
Study and Use of History ; which was the first of his lordship’s writings, 
in which he had appeared in an avowed apposition to the Christian cause. 
And it having been thought proper to reprint those Reflections, I was ad- 
vised by you and other friends to insert them in the Supplement to the View 
of the Deistical Writers, lately published, as they bear a near affinity to 
the subjects there treated of, and might render that part which relates to 
Lord Bolingbroke more complete. For the same reasons these Reflections 
are retained in this new edition of the View of the Deistical Writers, and 
are subjoined to the observations on the late Lord Bolingbroke’s posthumous 
works. But whereas in the two first editions of those Reflections, besides 
the remarks which were made upon those passsges in his lordship’s letters, 
that relate to Christianity and the Holy Scriptures, there were several things 
added of a political nature, and which were designed to examine and detect 
his lordship’s misrepresentations, in the third, fourth, and this edition, it 
was thought proper not to intermix anything of a political nature, which 
would not be so well suited to the design of the present work. For this 
reason, whereas in the first and second editions of these Reflections, it was 
proposed to distribute the remarks into three heads, the third of which 
related to the severe reflections Lord Bolingbroke had made upon the con- 
sequences of the late Revolution, and the state of things under the present 
establishment. This third head, which in those editions reached from p. 
133 to p. 166, is omitted. But there are additions and improvements made 
in other parts of these Reflections ; the most considerable of which relate to 
the curse pronounced by Noah upon Canaan, which, in the opinion of some 
judicious friends, was not so fully considered before as it ought to have 
been. 

This addition was drawn up, as you know, some time ago, and sent over 
in order to be inserted in the new edition of these Reflections, before 1 saw 
Dr. Newton’s accurate dissertation on this subject, in his excellent Disser- 


tations upon Prophecy, which came but very lately into my hands. It will 


now probably be thought not so necessary, but I have chosen to let it stand 


y, as it was first drawn up, because it may possibly not be without its use, and 
_ will tend to render the Reflections on Lord Bolinybroke’s Letters on the 


Study and Use of History more complete. The method I have pursued is 
something different from Dr. Newton’s. He seems inclined to think there 
is a defect in the Hebrew copies. But I choose to defend the passage ac- 
cording to the present reading of the Hebrew copies, which is followed by 
almost all the ancient versions, as well as by our own translators. 

The preface to the Reflections is somewhat long; but it was not thought 
proper to omit it, as it contains several things, which, in the opimion of 
some whose judgment I regard, may be as useful as any part of those Reflec- 
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REFLECTIONS 


ON THE LATE 


LORD BOLINGBROKE’S LETTERS. 


These Reflections were first published in the Year 1753, and before any Part 
of this View of the Deistical Writers was written. 
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_ ALrnoven no man needs to make an apology for using his best endeavours 
~ in defence of our common Christianity, when it is openly attacked; yet as my 
engaging again in this cause, after having done it on some former occasions, 
might have an appearance of too much forwardness ; it was with some reluc- 
tance that I was persuaded to undertake it. What had great weight with me 
was, the judgment and advice of a person of great worth,* of whose sincere 
friendship [ have had many proofs, and whom I greatly honour for his truly 
Christian and candid spirit, as well as for his zeal for our holy religion. He 
urged, that it was highly proper to take notice of the contempt and abuse at- 
tempted to be thrown upon Christianity and the holy Scriptures, by a writer 
of so great name, and whose specious insinuations, and confident assertions, 
might probably make disadvantageous impressions upon minds too well pre- 
pared to receive them. And as he had not then heard that any other had 
undertaken it, or intended to do so, he thought my drawing up remarks on 
these letters, which had made so much noise, might be of some use. This 
determined me to attempt it ; and how far what is now offered is fitted to an- 
swer the intention, must be submitted to the judgment ofthe public. I am 
sensible of the disadvantage one is under in appearing against a writer of so 
distinguished a character as Lord Viscount Bolingbroke. His lordship’s 
admirers will no doubt expect, that a proper, decent respect should be 
paid to his great abilities and talents, as well as quality. This I really acknow- 
ledge. But there is certainly a still greater regard due to the honour of 
Christianity, which he hath unworthily insulted. However, it is hoped the 
reader will find, that care has been taken not to transgress the rules of decen- 
cy, or to push the charge against him farther than his own words give just 
ground for; and that angry and reproachful expressions have not been made 
use of, even where there seemed to bea sufficient provocation given. 

It might have been expected, from a person of his lordship’s genius, and 
who seems fond of saying things which had not been insisted upon before, 
that when he thought fit to appear against the authority of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and the Christian religion, he would have managed the argument in a 

different manner, and to greater advantage than had been done by others in 
the cause before him. But I do not find, that, with all his sagacity and pene- 
tration, he hath advanced any thing on the argument that can be properly 
called a new discovery ; or that he hath given any additional force to the 
’ objections which have been urged by others, and to which sufficient answers 
have been made. 
In that part of his letters, in which he attempteth to expose the Scripture 
Beestory as false and uncertain, there are several things thrown in, which seem 
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rather calculated to show his lordship’s reading, than to answer the main de- 

sign he appears to have had in view. It would beno difficult matter to point 
_tosome mistakes and inaccuracies he hath fallen into. But I have chosen 
for the most part to pass them by, and confine myself to those things that 
_have a nearer relation to the argument. 


Any one that is conversant with those that are called the deistical writers, 


ao The Rev. Dr. Thomas Wilson, Rector of Walbrook, and Prebendary of Westminster, 
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must have observed, that it is very usual for them to put on an appearance of 
respect for Christianity, at the same time that they do all in their power to 
subvert it. In this his lordship hath thought fit to imitate them. 

He hath sometimes expressed a seeming regard for the holy Scriptures ; 
and hath carried it so far as to make a show of owning the divine inspiration 
of some parts of them. But I believe he would have been loth to have had 
it thought that he was in earnest. It is not easy to see the justice, or even 
the good sense, of such a conduct ; since the disguise is too thin to impose 
upon the most unwary reader: nor canI see what end it can answer, but to 
give one no very good opinion of the writer’s sincerity. 

This justice, however, must be done to the noble author, that he hath 
brought the controversy relating to the divine authority of the Christian reli- 
gion, into a narrower compass than some others, engaged in the same cause, 
have seemed willing to do. He asserteth that Christianity is a religion 
founded upon facts; and fairly acknowledgeth, that ifthe facts can be proy- 
ed to be true, the divine original and authority of the Christian religion are 
established. And what he requireth is, that these facts should be proved, as all 
other past facts thatare judged worthyof credit are proved, viz., by good his- 
torical evidence. This bringeth the controversy to a short issue : for if it can 
be shown, that the great, important facts, recorded in the evangelical writings, 
have been transmitted to us with as much evidence as could be reasonably 
expected, supposing those facts to have been really done ; then, by his lord- 
ship’s concessions, and according to his own way of stating the case, they 
are to be received as true; and consequently the Christian religion is of 
divine authority. 

His lordship had too much sense to deny (as some have been willing to do) 
the certainty of all historical evidence as to past facts, or to insist upon ocular 
demonstration for things done in former ages. Since, therefore, the best way 
of knowing and being assured of past facts is, by authentic accounts, written 
and published in the age in which the facts were done ; all that properly re- 
mains is, to prove the credibility and authenticity of the Gospel records; and 
that they have been transmitted to us with sucha degree of evidence, as may _ 
be safely depended upon. And notwithstanding what his lordship hath in- 
sinuated to the contrary, this hath been often done with great clearness and 
force, by the writers that have appeared on the behalf of Christianity. What is 
offered in this way in the following reflections, will, I hope, be judged suffi- — 
cient ; though I have done little more than point to the heads of things, | 
which might easily have been enlarged upon, if I had not been afraid of | 
swelling these reflections to too great a bulk. 

The chief danger to be apprehended from his lordship’s book, appears to _ 
me to arise from the contemptuous insinuation he has thrown out against 
Christianity, as if it could not bear the light, or stand the test of an impar- 
tial inquiry ; and as ifevery man of sense that examines into first principles | 
without prejudice, must immediately see through the delusion. This, Hh 
a man of his lordship’s known abilities and fine taste, may be apt to do mis-_ 
chief among those, who, without any uncommon abilities, or giving them-_ 
selves the trouble of much thinking, yet want to pass for persons of extraor- 
dinary penetration, andraised above vulgar prejudices. But if authority were 
to decide this cause, it were easy to produce, on the side of Christianity, ma- 
ny great names of persons, whose learning and good sense, and eminent merit, 
are universally acknowledged. I shall not mention any of the clergy on this 
occasion, because they might perhaps be excepted against : though, if exten- 
sive knowledge and learning, if depth of thought and exactness of judgment, 
if great candour and probity of manners, or of fineness of genius and elegance 
of taste, in polite literature, might recommend them as fit to judge in these 
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matters, many of them might be named, so confessedly eminent in all these 
respects, as would render them ornaments to any profession in the world. 
But it may not be improper to mention some illustrious laymen, who have 
either professedly written in defence of Christianity and the holy Scriptures, 
or have, in their writings, showna high esteem and veneration for them. Of 
foreigners, among many that might be mentioned to advantage, I shall only 
take notice ofthe Lord Du Plessis Mornay, who was both a very wise states- 
man, and eminently learned ; the celebrated Monsieur Pascal, one of the 
finest writers and greatest geniuses of the last age; that extraordinary man 
Grotius, not easily to be paralleled for force and extent of genius, as well as 
variety of learning ; those great men the Barons Puffendorf and Ezekiel 
Spanheim, the former deservedly admired for his great knowledge of the law 
of nature and nations, the latter peculiarly eminent for his acquaintance with 
the belles lettres, and refined taste in the politer parts of learning. To 
these might be added many excellent persons of our own nation, such as 
Lord Bacon, Mr. Selden, Sir Charles Wolsly, Sir Matthew Hale, the 
Honourable Robert Boyle, Mr. Locke, Sir Isaac Newton, Mr. Addison, Mr. 
Forbes, the late Lord President of Scotland. I believe there are few but 
would think it an honour to be ranked with these illustrious names, some of 
them remarkable for their eminent station and figure in the world, and great 
political abilities ; and all of them justly admired for the extent of their 
learning and knowledge, the solidity of their judgment, or correctness of 
their taste. And I cannot help, on this occasion, mentioning two gentlemen 
of acknowledged learning and fine sense, who have distinguished themselves 
e their writings in defence of Christianity, Sir George Lyttleton and Mr. 
est. 

No man needs therefore be apprehensive, as if his appearing to show a 
zeal for Christianity might be looked upon as a reflection upon his under- 
Standing, or as a mark of a narrow and bigotted way of thinking ; since it 
cannot be denied that some of the wisest men, the greatest geniuses, and ex- 
actest reasoners of the age, have been persons that professed a high regard 
for the Christian religion. And the same might, I doubt not, be said of num- 
bers of gentlemen now living, of eminent abilities and distinguished worth, 
who might be mentioned with great honour, though they have had no occa- 
sion of appearing in the world as writers. But the controversy is not to be 
decided by the authority of great names. Christianity does not stand in 
need of that support. It standeth fixed on its own solid basis, and only re- 
-quireth to be considered with an attention suitable to its vast importance. 
It hath nothing to fear from a true freedom of thought, from deep reasoning, 
and impartial inquiry. What it hath most to apprehend is a thoughtless 
levity and inattention of mind, and an absolute indifferency to all religion, 
and to all inquiries about it. It is no easy matter to prevail with those to 
think closely in such a case as this, who are under the power of sensual af- 
fections and appetites, who are sunk in indolence and a love of ease, or car- 
ried off with a perpetual hurry of diversions and amusements, or engaged in 
the warm pursuits of ambition or avarice. But surely, if the voice of rea- 
son is to be heard, and if there be any thing at all that deserveth a serious 
attention, itis this. The inquiry whether Christianity be true, and ofa divine 
original or not, is a matter of high importance, and upon which a great deal 
dependeth. ‘The Gospel itself most certainly representeth it so. If Chris- 
_tianity be true and divine, those to whom it is published, and who have an 
opportunity of inquiring into it, and yet neglect to do so, can never be able 
to justify their conduct to the great Ruler and Judge of the world. It can- | 
not with any consistency be supposed, that if God hath sent his Son into 
the world, to bring a clear revelation of his will, and to guide men in the 
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way of salvation, it is a matter of indifferency whether those to whom it is 
offered and made known, pay any regard to this signification of the divine 
will or not, or comply with the terms which are there prescribed. And there- 
fore for such persons to reject it at a venture, without giving themselves the 
trouble of a serious inquiry, or to continue in a wilful negligence and care- 
less suspense of mind, in a matter of such vast consequence, is a most unac- 
countable and inexcusable conduct, altogether unworthy of reasonable, 
thinking beings. 

Let Christianity therefore be carefully examined. Let the evidence for the 
facts on which its divine authority is supported, be coolly and impartially 
considered, whether it is not as much as could be reasonably desired, sup- 
posing those facts were true, and which would be accounted sufficient in 
any other case. Let the original records of Christianity be inquired into, 
whether they have not the characters of genuine simplicity, integrity, and 
a sincere regard to truth; and whether they have not been transmitted 
to us with an evidence equal or superior to what can be produced for any 
other writings whatsoever. Let the nature and tendency of the religion 
itself be considered ; whether the idea there given us of the Deity be not 
such as tendeth to render him both most amiable and most venerable, to — 
fill our hearts with a superlative love to God, as having given the most 
amazing proofs of his wonderful love and goodness towards mankind, and 
at the same time with a sacred awe and reverence of him as the wise 
and righteous Governor of the world, a lover of order, and a hater of vice 
and wickedness; whether its precepts be not unquestionably pure and holy, 
and such as, if faithfully complied with, would raise our natures to a high 
degree of moral excellence; whether the uniform tendency of the whole 
scheme of religion there held forth to us, be not to promote the honour of 
God, and the good of mankind, and the cause of piety, righteousness, and 
virtue in the world; to engage us to worship God with a pure adoration and 
devotion, to deal justly, kindly, and equitably with all men, and to subdue 
the sensual, irregular affections and lusts, and keep them within proper 
bounds, Superstition and false devotion have frequently put men upon un- 
natural and excessive rigours and austerities; but Christianity, like the 
blessed Author of it, keeps clear of all extremes. It abridgeth us of no 
pleasures within the bounds of purity and innocence; nor doth it oblige us 
to extinguish our natural appetites and passions, but to govern and moderate 
them, and preserve them in a regular subjection to reason, and the law of 
the mind ; and certainly it is necessary for our own quiet and happiness, 
and for the good order of society, that we should do so. And finally, let 
it be considered, whether any motives could possibly be exhibited more 
powerful and engaging than those which the Gospel setteth before us. It 
proposeth the noblest models for our imitation, God himself, in his imitable 
moral excellencies ; and his well-beloved Son, the most perfect image of his 
own goodness and purity. It displayeth all the charms and attractions of 
redeeming grace and love to alure us. It giveth the greatest encouragement 
to sinners to repent, and forsake their evil ways; and promiseth the most 
gracious assistances to help our infirmities, and to strengthen our weak but 
sincere endeavours in the performance of our duty. It raiseth us to the 
most glorious prospects and sublime hopes, than which nothing can possibly 
have a happier tendency to engage us to a patient continuance im well 
doing, amidst the many difficulties and temptations of this present state. 
The rewards it proposeth are such as are fitted to animate holy and generous 
souls, and to produce, not a servile and mercenary frame of spirit, but 
a true greatness of mind; viz., a happiness consisting in the perfection 
_ of our natures, ina conformity to God, and the eternal enjoyment of him, 
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and in the pure pleasures of society and friendship with glorious angels, and 
_ the spirits of the just made perfect. And, on the other hand, to make an 
impression upon those that are insensible to the charms and beauty of virtue, 
it maketh the most lively and affecting representations of the terrors of the 
wrath to come, and the punishments that shall be executed in a future state 
_ upon those that obstinately persist in a course of presumptuous sin and dis- 
obedience. 

This is an imperfect sketch of the nature and design of Christianity, as 
laid down in the Gospel. In this view let it be considered, and not be un- 
justly charged, as it hath often been, with corruptions that are only owing 
to a deviation from its original purity; or with the practices of those who, 
though they make a profession of believing it, allow themselves in courses 
which it forbids and condemns. What a happy world would this be, if men 
could be more generally persuaded to yield a willing subjection to its divine 
authority, and to comply with its true spirit and design, and to give up 
themselves to be governed by its excellent precepts and important mo- 
tives. 

What then can those propose that take pains to turn men from such a 
religion as this, and to weaken or subvert the evidences of its divine autho- 
rity? Can they pretend to introduce a more pure and sublime morality, 
or to enforce it with more powerful motives? Do they propose to render 
men more holy and virtuous, more pious and devout towards God, more just, 
and kind, and benevolent towards men, more temperate and careful in the 
due government of their appetites and passions, than the Gospel requireth 
and obligeth them to be? Do they intend to advance the interests of 
virtue by depriving it of its most effectual encouragements and supports, or 
to exalt the Joys of good men by weakening their hopes of everlasting hap- 
piness, or to restrain and reclaim the wicked and vicious by freeing them 
| from the fears of future punishment ? 

There is a great complaint of a growing dissoluteness of manners, and of 
a general corruption. His lordship representeth this in the most lively 
terms; but instead of ascribing it to the proper causes, he is for laying the 
whole load of it on the present establishment. Far from directing to the 
proper cure, he hath done what he could to take away that which would 
be the most effectual remedy, the influence of Christianity on the minds and 
consciences of men. When the restraints of religion are once taken off, 
what can be expected but that they should abandon themselves to the con- 
duct of their passions? Human laws and penalties will be found to be 
weak ties where there is no fear of God, or regard to a future state, or 
the powers of the world to come. In proportion as a neglect or contempt 
of religion groweth amongst us, a dissoluteness of morals will prevail ; and 
when once this becometh general among a people, true probity and virtue, 
aright public spirit, and generous concern for the real interests of our 
country, will be extinguished. Surely then all that wish well to the good 
order of society, and to the happiness of mankind, ought to wish that true, 
uncorrupted Christianity should generally obtain and prevail; and that men 
should not only heartily believe, but seriously consider it, and endeavour 
to get it wrought into the very frame and temper of their souls. For 
Christianity is not a mere outward form and profession, but a living prin- 
ciple, of a practical nature and tendency. And it is not enough to have a 
spectulative notion and belief of it, but we must consider it with that atten- 
tion which becometh us, and do what we can to enforce its excellent doc- 

trines and motives upon our own hearts. 
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REFLECTIONS 


ON THE LATE 


LORD BOLINGBROKE’S LETTERS. 


A, 


PART DT 
ON THE STUDY AND USE OF HISTORY. 


Tue late Lord Bolingbroke has generally obtained the reputation of being one 
of the finest writers in our language. This hath procured him a kind 
of authority in the world, which makes way for an easy and favourable re- 
ception of anything that is published under his name. A writer possessed 
of such talents hath it in his power tobe signally serviceable to religion, and 
the true interest of his country; and on the other hand, there is scarcely an 
thing of more pernicious influence than such talents misapplied. When the 
public was first informed of Letters written by him on the Study and use of 
History, it was natural to expect something very entertaining and improving 
from such an author on such a subject. And it will not be denied, that he 
has many good, and some very curious observations, expressed in a very 
genteel manner, and with great elegance and purity of style, but these are 
interspersed with others of a very different kind, and of a dangerous 
tendency. 

In these letters his lordship has done what he could to expose the autho- 
rity of the Scriptures to contempt; and at the same time has made the 
most disadvantageous representation of the present state of the government 
and constitution of hiscountry. If we are to trust the accounts he giveth 
us, Christianity hath no real foundation of truth, in fact, to depend upon; it 
hath been upheld by superstition, ignorance, and imposture ; and hath been 
visibly decaying ever since the revival of learning and knowledge. And 
our civil constitution, instead of being rendered better at the Revolution, 
hath been ever since growing worse; and our liberties are in more real 
danger than they were in before. The natural tendency of such repre- 
sentations is to inspire a thorough contempt and disregard of the religion 
into which we were baptized, and to produce endless jealousies and discon- 
tents, if not open insurrections, against the government under which we 
live. o man, therefore, who hath a just zeal for either of these, can see, 
without concern, such an insolent attempt against both. And in this case, 
the quality, the ability, the reputation of the writer, as it maketh the 
attempt more dangerous, rendereth it more necessary to guard against it. 
If an inferior writer had said all that his lordship hath advanced, it would — 
have deserved very little notice. But there are too many that are ready 
almost implicitly to swallow down any thing that cometh to them recom- 
mended by a great name; especially if it be advanced with a very peremp- 
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tory and decisive air. And if an author’s account of himself must be taken, 
there perhaps scarcely ever was a writer whose judgment ought to have greater 
weight, or who better deserves that an almost implicit regard should be had 
to his dictates, than the author of these letters. 

He enters upon his first letter with declaring, that the rules he is going 
to recommend, as necessary to be observed in the study of history, were 
‘“ very different from those which writers on the same subject have recom- 
mended, and which are commonly practised.”’ But he assureth his reader 
(and I believe him) that ‘‘ this never gave him any distrust of them.” And 
therefore he proposeth to tell his sentiments “‘ without any regard to the 
opinion and practice even of the learned world.”* He declares it as his 
opinion, that “a creditable kind of ignorance is the whole benefit which 
the generality of men, even of the most learned, reap from the study of 
history, which yet appeareth to him, of all other, the most proper to train 
us up to private and public virtue.”’+ Surely then the world must be 
mightily obliged to an author who comes to give them instructions and 
directions in a matter of such great importance, which the generality of 
men, even of the most learned, were unacquainted with before. 

In his Letter on the True Use of Retirement and Study, he finely repre- 
senteth, what ‘‘a desirable thing it must be to every thinking man, to have 
the opportunity indulged to so few, of living some years at least to ourselves 
in a state of freedom, under the laws of reason, instead of passing our whole 
time under those of authority and custom ;” and asks, “is it not worth our 
while to contemplate ourselves and others, and all the things of this world, 
once before we leave them, through the medium of pure and undefiled 
reason ?’’{ He observes, that ‘‘ they who can abstract themselves from the 
prejudices, and habits, and pleasures, and business af the world, which, (he 
says,) is what many are, though all are not, capable of doing, may elevate 
their souls in retreat to a higher station, and may take from thence such a 
view of the world as the second Scipio took in his dream from the seats of 
the blessed.” That this will enable them to ‘‘ distinguish every degree of 
probability, from the lowest to the highest, and mark the difference between 
this and certainty, and to establish peace of mind, where alone it can rest 
securely, on resignation.’’|| In what follows he seems to apply this to his 
own case. He represents himself as in a state of retirement from the 
world, abstracted from its pleasures, and disengaged from the habits of 
business : though at the same time he declareth his resolution in his retreat 
to contribute as much as he can to defend and preserve the British consti- 
tution of government ; for which he expected his reward from God alone, 
to whom he paid this service.”§ He goes on to observe in the same letter, 
that ‘‘ he who has not cultivated his reason young, will be utterly unable to 
improve it old.” And that ‘‘not only a love of study, and a desire of 
knowledge, must have grown up with us, but such an industrious appli- — 
cation likewise, as requires the whole vigour of the mind to be exerted in 
the pursuit of truth, through long trains of discourse, and all those dark 
recesses, wherein man, not God, has hid it.’”” And then he declares, that 
‘‘ this love, and this desire, he has felt all his life, and is not quite a stranger 
to this industry and application.’’{] 

His Reflections upon Exile tend also to give one a high idea of the 
author. Speaking of the necessity of standing watchful as centinels, to 
discover the secret wiles and open attacks of that capricious goddess, 
Fortune, before they can reach us, he adds ‘‘ I learned this important lesson 


* Bolingbroke’s Works, vol. i, p. 1, 2. } Ibid. p. 15. t Ibid. vol. ii. p. 197. 
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long ago, and never trusted to Fortune, even while she seemed to be at 
peace with me. The riches, the honours, the reputation, and all the advan- 
tages which her treacherous indulgence poured upon me, I placed so, that 


she might snatch them away without giving me any disturbance. I kept a 


great interval between me and them. She took them, but she could not 
tear them from me.”* He frequently expressed himself in those reflections, 
as one superior to fortune and exile, and that had attained to a perfect 
philosophical calmness and tranquillity, whose mind was not to be discom- 
posed by any outward evils; as one who was far from the hurry of the 
world, and almost an unconcerned spectator of what passes in it, and who, 
having paid in a public life what he owed to the present age, was resolved 
to pay in a private life what he owed to posterity ; and who was determined 
to write as well as live without passion.t And who would not be inclined 
to pay a vast regard to the sentiments of a great genius, that had always 
from his youth loved study, and desired knowledge, and to this added 
industry and application; who had an opportunity for retirement from the 
world, and knew how to improve it; and who had made use of his soli- 
tude to contemplate himself and others, and all the things of this world, 
through the medium of pure and undefiled reason ! 

But there are several things that tend to take off from that dependence 
one might otherwise be apt to have upon an author possessed of so many 
advantages. 

It can scarcely be denied, that there is a great appearance of vanity inthese 


letters. A certain air of sufficiency breathes through the whole. He every 


where pronounceth in a dogmatical and decisive way, and with a kind of 
dictatorial authority ; and seemeth to regard himself as placed ina dis- 
tinguished sphere, from whence he looketh down with superiority and con- 
tempt upon those that have hitherto passed for learned and knowing. To 
this may be added, what can scarcely escape the notice of the commonest 
reader, a visible affectation of advancing something new, and which had 
not been thought of, or insisted upon, before. How often doth the polite 
author of these letters, when giving his directions, and making his obser- 
vations upon the study and use of history, put his noble correspondent in 
mind, that they were quite different from any thing that had been observed 
by those learned men who had treated of this subject before him! In this 
I think him mistaken. But at present I only mention it as a proof of the 
desire he was possessed with of appearing to think in a way different from, 
and superior to, the rest of mankind, even of the learned world. Such a 
desire and affectation of novelty, and of thinking out of the common way, 
may lead persons of great parts astray in their inquiries after truth, and 
hath often done so. 

But there are other passions and affections that have a still less friendly 


_ influence, and which are apt to give a wrong bias to the mind. Such is that 
_keenness and bitterness of spirit which disposeth a man to find fault, and to 


_put the most unfavourable constructions upon persons andthings. I will not 
charge the late Lord Bolingbroke with having been really under the influence 
of such a temper ; but there are several things in his letters which have that 
appearance ; in his Reflections upon Exile, he layeth it downasa rule, to live 
and write without passion ; he talks as if he had got above all outward evils, . 

-and had attained to a perfect tranquillity. And yet, in these very Reflec- 
tions, there are several passages that discover a very strong resentment, and 
great bitterness of spirit. He there intimates, that ‘“‘ his country had 


reaped the benefit of his services, and he suffered for them ; that the persons 
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in opposition to whom he served, and even saved the public, conspired and 
accomplished his private ruin ; that these were his accusers, and the giddy, 
ungrateful croud his judges; that art, joined to malice, endeavoured to make 
his best actions pass for crimes, and to stain his character; that, for this 
purpose, the sacred voice of the senate was made to pronounce a lie ; and 
those records, which ought to be the eternal monuments of truth, became the 
vouchers of imposture and calumny.”* This is very strongly expressed. I 
shall not at present inquire into the truth and justness of those Reflections. I 
shall only observe, that this is not the language of a man who lives and writes 
without passion, or who is so indifferent to common censure or approbation, 
as he professeth himself to be.t Nor is it easy to reconcile this with that 
philosophic calmness, that moderation, and tranquillity of mind, which he 
sometimes makes so great a show of. There are several parts of his letters, 
as I may have occasion more distinctly to observe afterwards, in which he ex- 
presseth himself with all the rage and virulence of a passionate party-writer. 

It were not so much to be wondered at if he discovered a resentment 
against those whom he might apprehend to be the authors of his sufferings, 
but thereare several things that look asif he were out of humour with mankind, 
Of the critics, chronologers, antiquaries, and of the learned m general, even 
those of them that have been in the highest reputation, he frequently expresseth 
the utmost contempt. He inveighs severely against the divines, ancient and 
modern ; and represents even those of them who, he says, may be called so 
without a sneer, as not sagacious or not honest enough to make an impartial 
examination. The gentlemen of the law fall under his heavy censure ; and 
he will scarcely allow, that since Lord Bacon, and the Earl of Clarendon, 
there have been any of them that have attained to any eminent degree of 
learning and knowledge ; and he taketh upon him to foretell, that except 
there should come some better age there will not be any such among them 
for the future. The members of parliament he represents as regarding the 
business of parliament only as a trade ; that few know, and scarcely any re- 
spect, the British constitution, and that the very idea of wit, and all that 
can be called taste, has been lost among the great. Such general censures 
might be expected in a writer that professedly sets himself to display his 
talents in satire and ridicule ; but do not look so well in one that appeareth 
in a superior character, and who taketh upon him to instruct and guide, to 
form men’s taste, and direct their conduct, and enable them to pass right 
judgments on persons and things. Such a temper is nota very good dispo- 
sition for an impartial inquiry ; it is apt to represent persons and things ina 
disadvantageous light, and to give a malignant tincture to the Reflec- 
tions : nor is it very surprising to see a writer of this turn, pass harsh 
and severe censures, not only on the administration, but on the religion, 
of his country. 

All the use I would make of these observations is, to keep us from suffering 
ourselves to be too strongly biassed in favour of a writer so distinguished by 
his abilities, and who putteth on such specious appearances. 

I shall now proceed to a more distinct examination of Lord Bolingbroke’s 
Letters. 

In them we may find, as hath been already hinted, many good and fine 
observations relating to the study and use of history, delivered with great 
clearness of expression, and propriety of sentiment. His directions are full of 
good sense, and many of them very aptly illustrated by proper and well-chosen 
instances. In general, it must be allowed, that his observations concerning 
the usefulness of history, the advantages he ascribes to it, and the ends to be — 


* Bolingbroke’s Works, vol. il. p. 270, 271. ; Ibid. vol. i. p. 6. 
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proposed in it, are, for the most part, just ; but there is not much in them 
that can be regarded as perfectly new. I do not say this by way of dis- 
paragement, to detract from the merit of his Reflections : perhaps on such a 
subject it is scarcely possible to make any observation which hath not been 
made by some one or other before. It is a sufficient commendation of an 
author, if he hath placed his reflections and observations in an agreeable and 
advantageous light, if he hath disposed them in a beautiful order, and illus- 
trated his rules by proper exemplifications. But his lordship seems not to 
be contented with the praise of having done this. He appears to be ex- 
tremely desirous to have it thought, that his observations are not only just, 
but new, and such as other writers have not made beforehim. He declareth, 
in a passage cited before from his first letter, that the rules he gives ‘ are 
very different from those which writers on the same subject have recom- 
mended, and which are commonly practised.’’* And that “‘he will have no 
regard to the methods prescribed by others, or to the opinion and practice 
even of the learned world.”+ And he speaks to the same purpose in his third 


letter.t And after having declared, that the study of history will prepare 


us for action and observation ; and that “history is conversant about the 
past , and by knowing the things that have been, we become better able to 
judge of the things that are ;”’ he adds, “ this use, my lord, which I make 
the proper and principal use of the study of history, is not insisted on by 
those who have written concerning the method to be followed in this study ; 
and since we propose different ends, we must of course take different ways.’’§ 
He immediately subjoins, “‘ few of their treatises have fallen into my hands.” 
And it is not a little strange that he should so positively pronounce, that 
others have not, in their treaties concerning the method to be followed in the 
study of history, insisted on that which he makes the proper and principal 
use of it, when at the same time he acknowledgeth, that few of their treatises 
had fallen into his hands? One would think, by his way of representing it, 
that none before this noble writer had mentioned it as the proper use and end 
of history to promote our improvement in virtue, to make us better men and 
better citizens, to teach us by example, and to prepare us for action and obser- 
vation, that by knowing the thingsthat have been, we may become better able 
to judge of the things that are. And yet Iam apt to think, that few have 
set themselves to show the use that is to be made of history, the ends to be 
proposed in it, and the advantages arising from it, but have, in effect, said the 
same thing. And it were no hard matter, if it were necessary, to fill up 
several pages with quotations to this purpose from authors ancient and 
modern. 

History is, no doubt, capable of being improved to excellent purposes ; 
and yet the author of these letters seems sometimes to have carried it too 
far, as if history (not sacred history; for this, with the examples it affordeth, 
he discards as of little or no use,) were the best, the only school of virtue, 
the most universal and necessary means of instruction, alone sufficient to 
make us good men and good citizens, and to furnish us with all the know- 
ledge that is proper for our direction in practice. He observes, that 
‘history is philosophy, teaching us by example, how to conduct ourselves 
in all the stations of private and public life.’ And that “ it is, of all other, 
the most proper to train us up to public and private virtue.’’|| He declares, 
that ‘every one that is able to read, and to reflect upon what he reads, is 
able to make that use of history which he recommends: and every one who 
makes it, will find in his degree the benefit that arises from an early ac- 

* Bolingbroke’s Works, vol.i. p. I. ; Ibid. p. 2. { Ibid. p. 69. 
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quaintance with mankind, contracted in this method.”* He adds, that 
‘“ we are only passengers or sojourners in this world; but we are absolute 
strangers at the first steps we take in it. Our guides are often ignorant, 
often unfaithful. But by this map of the country which history spreads 
before us, we may learn, if we please, to guide ourselves.” _ So that history 
is the guide he proposeth to all men to conduct them in their journey 
through this world, and by which every man is capable of guiding himself 
in all the situations and circumstances of public and private life. 

History is, no doubt, very useful in its proper place ; but there are other 
means of instruction to be joined with it in order to its answering the 
end, It is not to serve instead of everything, and to supersede all other 
methods of instruction. We stand in need of being well seasoned and prin- 
cipled with a just sense of the moral differences of things, and with the 
excellent rules of religion, and the important considerations it setteth before 
us, that we may form just sentiments of things, and may make a right use 
of history for our improvement in virtue, and may know how properly to 
apply the examples it furnisheth. Accordingly our author himself insisteth 
upon it, that we must apply ourselves to history ‘in a philosophical spirit 
and manner.”+ He observeth, that “‘ particular examples in history may 
be of use sometimes in particular cases, but that the application of them is 
dangerous.” He would have a man therefore study history as he would 
study philosophy. And in the account he gives in his third letter of what 
is necessary in order to make a right use of history, he carrieth it so far, 
and really maketh the work so difficult, as to be above what can be ex- 
pected from the generality of mankind; and concludeth with saying, that 
‘“ by such methods as these a man of parts may improve the study of 
history to its proper and principal use.”{ Where he seemeth to represent 
the making a right use of history as a very difficult thing, which none but 
men of parts and of philosophic spirits are capable of, and which requireth 
the exactest judgment, and nicest: discernment, as well as a very close ap- 
plication. In this passage the use and advantage of history seem to be 
confined within too narrow bounds, as in some of the former it had been 
extended too far. 

As to the method to be followed in the study of history, though the 
author of these letters speaks with great disregard, and even contempt, of 
those that have written on this subject before him, yet the only one he par- 
ticularly mentions is Bodin. He observeth, that ‘in his method we are to 
take first a general view of universal history and cronology in short abstracts, 
and then to study all particular histories and systems.” Upon which his 
lordship remarketh, that ‘‘ this would take up our whole lives, and leave us 
no time for action, or would make us unfit for it.”’§ And afterwards he 
observes, that ‘‘the man who reads without discernment and choice, and, 
like Bodin’s pupil, resolves to read all, will neither have-time, nor capacity 
to do anything else.’”’|| But. I cannot think it was Bodin’s intention 
to lay it as an injunction upon his pupil to read without choice and discern- 
ment all the particular histories that have ever been published. But the 
meaning is, that the best and most regular way of reading and studying 
history is, first to take a brief general view and survey of universal history 
and chronology, and then to proceed to the histories of particular countries, 
nations, and ages. And this appeareth to be a very reasonable and natural 
method. And if Bodin proposes the taking a large scope and compass in 
reading history, his lordship, though he seems here to blame him for it, 
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sometimes expresseth himself in a manner that looks no less extensive : for 
he recommendeth the reading history of all kinds, of civilized and uncivilized, 
of ancient and modern nations, as necessary to give us a right knowledge of 
the human species, and of ourselves. He observes in his fifth letter, that 
‘‘ man is the subject of every history, and to know him well, we must sce 
him and consider him as history alone can present him to us in every age, 
in every country, in every state, in life and in death. History therefore of 
all kinds, of civilized and uncivilized, of ancient and modern nations, in short, 
all history that descends to a sufficient detail of human actions and charac- 
ters, is useful to bring us acquainted with our species, nay, with ourselves.’’* 
And particularly, with respect to ancient history, he mentioneth it in his 
second letter as a great advantage, that ‘‘ in ancient history the beginning, 
the progression, andthe end, appear not of particular reigns, much less of 
particular enterprizes, or systems of policy alone, but of governments, of na- 
tions, of empires, and of all the various systems that have succeeded one 
another in the course of their duration.”+ And yet he afterwards seems to 
confine our attention to modern history. He will allow us indeed to read 
the histories of former ages and nations, because it would be shameful to be 
entirely ignorant of them; but he would not have us study any histories but 
those of the two last centuries. That these deserve a particular attention, 
will easily be acknowledged for several reasons ; and, among others, for that 
which he assigns ; the great change that has been brought about in the civil 
and ecclesiastical polity of these parts of the world since the latter end of the 
fifteenth century ; of which he gives an elegant. representation in his sixth 
letter. But certainly there are many things in the histories of the preceding 
ages, both in other countries and in our own, that well deserve to be not only 
read, but to be thoroughly considered by us ; and which are capable of fur- 
nishing very useful reflections, and answering thoseexcellent ends, for which, 
in the former part of these letters, he had recommended the study of history. 
This might easily be shown, if it admitted of any doubt, both with regard to 
civil history and ecclesiastical. 

But, not to insist longer upon this, and some other observations that 
might be made on particular passages in these letters, I shall proceed to 
what is the principal intention of these remarks ; viz., to consider those thing's 
in them, of which a bad use may be made, or which appear to be of a perni- 
cious tendency : 

And here I shall first consider the reflections he has cast upon literature. 

And then shall proceed to those passages in his letters, which are designed 
to expose the Holy Scriptures, and the Christian religion. 

It may seem a little surprising, that so polite a writer, and one who, as he 
lets us know, always from his youth loved study and application, should yet, 
in several parts of these letters, express himself in a manner that seems cal- 
culated to throw a contempt upon learning, and to put men off from apply- 
ing themselves to the pursuit of it. Every friend of learning should, I think, 
acknowledge, that there is a regard due to those that in their several ways 
have contributed to promote it. But this ingenious writer takes every occa- 
sion to place them ina ridiculous or contemptible light. In his first letter, 
he gives a very disadvantageous idea of those who, as he expresseth it, 
‘‘ make fair copies of foul manuscripts, give the signification of hard words, 
and take a great deal of other grammatical pains.’’ He owns, indeed, that 
they enable others to study with greater ease, and to purposes more useful ; 
but he assures us, that they neither grow wiser nor better by study themselves, 
He adds, that ‘‘ the obligation to these men would be great indeed, if they 
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were in general able to do any thing better, and submitted to this drudgery 
for the use of the public, as some of them, it must be owned with gratitude, 
have done ; but not later, I think, than about the time of the resurrection of 
letters.” And he at length condescendeth to declare, that “‘ they deserve 
encouragement, whilst they continue to compile, and neither affect wit, nor 
presume to reason.’’* This is a very hard censure pronounced upon all 
those, without distinction, that since the time of the resurrection of letters, 
2.e., for these two centuries past, have compiled dictionaries or glossaries, or 
have revised and published ancient manuscripts, or correct editions of 
books ; or who have been employed in explaining hard words, and in clear- 
ing obscure passages in ancient authors, or making critical observations upon 
them, and in other things of that kind. Not content to represent them as 
absolutely void of genius, and having no pretensions to wit or reason, and as 
neither wiser nor better for their studies themselves, he will not allow that 
any of them had the public good in view in the drudgery they submitted to. 
But Iscarcely know agreater sign of a malignity of temper,than a disposition 
to give the worst turn to every thing, and to judge harshly of the inward in- 
tentions of men’s hearts, when there is nothing in their actions to support 
sucha judgment. It were easy to name persons, that within these two last 
centuries, have employed themselves in the way he mentions, who were un- 
questionably men of great judgment and genius, as well as industry : or, at 
least, a small share of good-nature and candour would incline one to allow 
them the praise of having had the public utility in view in works, which, by 
his own acknowledgment, have greatly served the interests of learning, and 
contributed to the spreading of it. 

But how meanly soever he thinks of the grammarians, critics, compilers of 
dictionaries, amd revisers and publishers of manuscripts, he maketh a still 
more disadvantageous representation ofantiquaries and chronologers. Speak~ 
ing of persons that have hitherto been regarded as of great figure and emi- 
nence in the republic of letters, he avoweth ‘‘a thorough contempt for the 
whole business of their learned lives; for all the researches into antiquity, for 
all the systems of chronology and history, that we owe tothe immense labours 
of a Scaliger, a Bochart, a Petavius, an Usher, and even a Marsham.’’+ It 
seems very odd, for one that speaks so highly of the advantage of history, to 
express such a contempt for the labours of chronologers, which certainly are 
of great use for digesting history into its proper periods, in order to a regular 
and orderly conception and understanding of it. In a passage cited above, 
he mentioneth it among the advantages of history, especially ancient history, 
that we there see events as they followed one another; ‘‘ that there the 
begining, the progression, and the end, appear not of particular reigns, 
much Jess of particular enterprizes or systems of policy alone, but of govern- 
ments, of nations, of empires, and of all the various systems that have suc- 
ceeded one another in the course of their duration.” This seems to show 
the advantage, and even necessity of chronology ; and, with regard to this, 
the labours of a Scaliger, a Petavius, and an Usher, are highly useful and com- 
mendable. To endeavourto digest the history of mankind, and of the prin- 
cipal events that have happened in the world, in a regular series, to mark the 
rise and fall of cities and empires, to compare and connect the histories of 
different countries and nations, sacred history and profane; and, in order to 
this, to lay together the scattered hints and fragments of different ages, is, 
notwithstanding his degrading representation of it, a noble employment, an 
employment that even a Sir Isaac Newton judged not to be unworthy of his 
great genius. One would be apt to think, that every impartial person, who 
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hath a just value for learning, must have a great honour for those that have 
taken pains to set these things in a proper light : and where absolute cer- 
fainiy. cannot be attained to, a happy conjecture may be both pleasing and 
useful. 

In his third letter, he findeth great fault with those that make laborious 
inquiries into the first originals of nations. And in his fifth letter, he warneth 
the noble lord to whom he writes, to throw none of his time away, as he saith 
he himself had done, in groping in the dark in his searches into antiquity.* 
He speaks with contempt of what he calls dry registers of useless anecdotes ; 
and declares, that ‘‘ ten millions of such anecdotes,though they were true ; and 
complete authentic volumes of Egyptian or Chaldean, of Greek or Latin, of 
Gallic or British, of French or Saxon records; would be of no value in his 
sense, because of no use towards our improvement in wisdom and virtue; if 
they contained nothing more than dynasties and genealogies, and a bare men- 
tion of remarkable events in the order of time, like journals, chronological 
tables, or dry and meagre annals.’’+ But whatever opinion I may have of 
his lordship’s taste, I cannot help thinking, that in this he is too rigid. It 
seems to bea very natural and unblamable curiosity, to search as far as we 
can into the recesses of antiquity, and the originals of nations; and there is a 
pleasure even in those glimmerings of light that break through the obscurity, 
provided we do not represent those things as certainties, which are only con- 
jectural. And I believe there are few but would be apt to wish, that’ there 
were “‘ authentic volumes of Egyptian or Chaldean, Greek or Latin, Galic or 
British records,” even though they were only like what he calls “ dry and 
meagre annals,” or, as he elsewhere speaks, ‘* the gazettes of antiquity; and 
contained dynasties and genealogies, with a mention of remarkable events 
that happened to those nations in the order of time, like journals, or chrono- 
logical tables. And if any learned man could discover such ancient authentic 
records or monuments, few, I should think, would blame him, or think him 
idly employed in publishing them to the world. 

It looks a little odd, that there is no kind of men for whom, throughout 
these letters, he showeth a less regard than for those that are generally ac- 
counted men of learning. Speaking of those who “‘ affect the reputation of 
great scholars, at the expense of groping all their lives in the dark mazes of 
antiquity,”’ he says, that ‘‘ all these mistake the true design of study, and the 
true use of history.” Great as the advantages are that he ascribeth to histo- 
ry, and which he thinks every man is capable of, that is able to read, and to 
reflect upon what he reads, yet ‘‘ a creditable kind of ignorance is, in his 
opinion, the whole benefit which the generality even of the most learned reap 
fromit.’’ And he intimates, that the only effect of their reading and studying 
history is, to become pedants ; i. e¢., as he explaineth it, ‘‘ worse than igno- 
rant, always incapable, sometimes meddling and presuming.”{ And else- 
where he representeth the credulous learned as only employed “ in wrangling 
about ancient traditions, and ringing different changes on the same set of 
bells.’’§ 

To all which may be added, what he saith in his letter on the true use of 
retirement and study, concerning “‘ the scholar and philosopher, who, far 
from owning that he throws away his time, reproves others for doing it ; 
that solemn mortal who abstains from the pleasures, and declines the busi- 
ness of the world, that he may dedicate his whole time to the search of 
truth, and the improvement of knowledge.” He supposes him to have read 
“till he is become a great critic in Latin and Greek, in the Oriental tongues, 
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in history and chronology ; and not only so, but to have spent years in study- 
ing philosophers, commentators, rabbies, and whole legions of modern doc- 
tors, and tobe extremely well versed in all that has been written concerning 
the nature of God, and of the soul of man, about matter and form, body and 
spirit, &c.”’* And yet he pronounceth, that, notwithstanding all his learn- 
ing, he is ina state of ignorance, for want of having ‘‘ examined the first 
principles, and the fundamental facts, on which these questions depend, 
with anabsolute indifference of judgment, and scrupulous exactness.”+ This 
he supposeth to be the case of ‘‘ many a great scholar, many a profound 
philosopher, many a dogmatical casuist.””. Yea, and as appeareth from other 
passages in his letters, of every learned man, of every philosopher and divine 
whatsoever, that believeth Christianity. On the other hand, he declareth 
concerning ‘‘ the man who hath passed his life in the pleasures or business of 
the world,” that whenever he sets about the work of examining principles, 
and judging for himself ‘‘ concerning those things that are of greatest impor- 
tance to us here, and may be so hereafter, he will soon have the advantage 
over the learned philosopher. For he will soon have secured what is neces- 
sary to his happmess, and may sit down in the peaceful enjoyment of that 
knowledge ; or proceed with greater advantage and satisfaction to the ac- 
quisition of new knowledge ; whilst the other continues his search after 
things, that are in their nature, to say the best of them, hypothetical, preca- 
rious, and superfluous.”’} 

The natural tendency of these, and other reflections of a like kind, which 
occur in these letters, seems to be to pour contempt upon what have been 
hitherto esteemed valuable branches of literature. Researches into anti- 
quity, chronological studies, criticism and philosophy, disquisitions con- 
cerning the nature of God, the human soul, and other philosophical and 
theological subjects, all these are represented as of little or no use, and 
only a more specious kind of idleness. And if this be the case, I think it 
is wrong to complain of the Goths, Vandals, Saracens, and other barbarous 
nations, that burnt whole libraries, and destroyed the monuments of 
learning. They rid the world of a great deal of useless lumber, which 
tempted men to mispend their time and pains; and it would have been an 
advantage to mankind, if more of them had been destroyed. Instead of 
being thankful to those learned persons that have taken such pains to 
recover and publish ancient monuments, we are only to regard them as 
industrious triflers, to whose labours the world is very little obliged. Nor 
can I see, upon such a view of things, what use or need there is of semi- 
naries of learning. But, in good earnest, can this be regarded as a proper 
way to mend our taste, and help forward our improvement? Such a way of 
thinking, if it generally obtained, would, it is to be feared, instead of 
producing an extraordmary refinement of taste, tend rather to sink us into 
ignorance and barbarism, and bring us back to the darkness of the most 
illiterate ages. 

Taken in this view, I cannot think that these letters have a favourable 
aspect on the interests of literature. Methinks there appeareth to be no 
great necessity at present of warning persons not to spend their lives in 
laborious pursuits of learning. The prevailing turn of the age doth not 
seem to lie this way. Many of our gentlemen will no doubt be very well 
pleased to be assured, that though they pass their lives in the business or 
pleasures of the world, yet if they at length set themselves to examine first 
principles, and consult the oracle of their own reason, without any regard 
to the opinion of others, or troubling themselves to read the writings of 
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philosophers or divines, they are in a more likely way of discovering truth, 
and making a progress in useful knowledge, than any of those ‘‘ solemn 
mortals, who abstain from the pleasures and decline the business of the 
world, that they may dedicate their whole time to the search of truth, and 
the improvement of knowledge.”’ This is certainly a very flattering scheme, 
and seems to open a very short and easy way for attaining to wisdom. 
When they find a man of his lordship’s fine and elegant taste, and great 
talents, and who by his own account hath spent so much time and pains in 
the learned inquiries, pronouncing them absolutely vain and useless; they 
will be very apt to take his word for it, and not give themselves the trouble 
of laborious study; the result of which might be only filling their heads 
with what he calleth learned lumber, and exposing them to the ridiculous 
character of pedants, 7. e., as he describeth them, ‘‘ men worse than ignorant, 
always incapable, sometimes meddling and presuming.”. Instead of such 
learned drudgery, the more easy and delightful task of studying modern 
history may be sufficient to furnish them with all the knowledge they want, 
and answer every end of useful improvement. 

But surely such a manner of representing things is not altogether just, 
nor is this the most effectual way of promoting real improvement in wisdom 
and virtue. Great is the extent, and wide the field of science. Many 
noble subjects there are of inquiry, which well deserve our attention. The 
desire of knowledge is the strongest in the noblest minds; but compara- 
tively small is the progress that a man is capable of making by his own 
unassisted ability, within the short compass of this present life : and there- 
fore, be his abilities ever so great, he will need the assistance of others, and 
ought to be very thankful for it. Many excellent persons in different ages 
have employed their pains this way; and a mighty advantage that man 
hath, who has the opportunity, and knows how to improve it, of profiting by 
their labours. He may, by reading, vastly increase his stock of knowledge, 
may meet with many valuable hints, which else would not have occurred to 
him, and may find important subjects set in a clearer light than otherwise 
he would have seen them. The Author of our being, who hath implanted 
in us the desire of knowledge, and fitted us for communicating our senti- 
ments, undoubtedly designed, that, in acquiring knowledge as well as in 


_ other things, we should be helpful to one another, and not. depend merely 


upon ourselves. And this is the great advantage of language, and of letters. 
We must indeed make use of our own reason, but we ought also to take in 
all the helps and advantages we can get: and he that is careful to improve 
those helps which are afforded him, and who, without submitting implicitly 
to the judgments and opinions of others, endeavours to make the best use 
he can of their labours and studies, as well as of his own thoughts, is in a 
far more likely way of improving his knowledge, and will better approve 
himself to God, and to all wise men, than he that, from a vain confidence 
in his own judgment, despiseth and rejecteth those helps, and, under pre- 
tence of consulting the oracle of reason in his own breast (for, as his lord- 
ship expresseth it, “every man’s reason is every man’s oracle,”) will not 
give himself the trouble to read and examine what others have said and 
thought before him. Such a high conceit of a man’s own capacity and 
judgment, such an arrogant self-sufficiency, and a contempt of the labours 
and judgments of others, is not a very proper disposition for finding out 
truth. A man of this character was Epicurus, who boasted that his know- 


ledge was all of his own acquiring, and scorned to seem to be beholden to 


. o? 
any other for his notions. 
Having considered those parts of the late Lord Bolingbroke’s letters that 
seem not very favourable to the interests of literature, I shall now proceed to 
3P 
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what is the principal design of these remarks, to examine the reflections he 
has cast upon the sacred monuments of our religion. He first attacks the 
history of the Bible, especially as contained in the books of the Old Testa- 
ment ; and then proceeds to a more direct attempt upon Christianity. And 
this appears not to be a thing he treats of merely by the bye, but to bea point 
he has formally in view, and for which he professes a kind of zeal. I shall, 
therefore, consider distinctly what he hath offered. 

_ In his third letter on the study of history, he setteth himself to con- 
sider the state of ancient history both sacred and profane ; and 
begins with declaring his resolution ‘‘ to speak plainly and particularly in 
favour of common sense, against an absurdity which is almost sanctified.’’* 
After having made some observations on the state of ancient profane history, 
and shown, that it is full of fables, and altogether uncertain ; he next comes 
to apply these observations to ancient sacred history.+ What he seems at 
first to propose is, to show, that it is “‘ insufficient to give us lieht into the 
original of ancient nations, and the history of those ages we commonly call 
the first ages.” But it is evident, that, under pretence of showing this, his 
intention is, to represent the whole history of the Bible as absolutely uncer- 
tain, and not at all to be depended upon fora just account of facts. He not 
only denieth, that the writers of the historical parts of the Old Testament 
were divinely inspired, but he will not allow them the credit that is due to 
any common, honest historians. He represents those histories as ‘‘ delivered 
to us on the faith of a superstitious people, among whom the custom and art 
of lying prevailed remarkably.” { And observes, that ‘‘ the Jewish history 
never obtained any credit in the world, till Christianity was established.’’ 
He sometimes expresseth himself, as if he were willing to allow the divine 
inspiration of the doctrinal and prophetical parts of the Bible, and were only 
for rejecting the historical. And this he pretends to be the best way to 
defend the authority of the Scriptures.|| But it is evident that this is only a 
sneer ; for he was, no doubt, sensible, that the sacred history is so inter- 
woven with the prophecies and laws, that if the former is to be regarded as 
lying fiction, and not at all to be depended upon, the divine authority of the 
other cannot be supported. And what he afterwards repeatedly affirmeth of 
Christianity, that the credit of its divine institution dependeth upon facts, 
holdeth equally concerning the Old Testament economy. 

After having done what he can, in his third letter. to show the uncertainty 
of ancient sacred as well as profane history, he begins his fourth with ob- 
serving, that as ‘‘ we are apt naturally to apply to ourselves what has hap- 
pened to other men; and as examples take their force from hence ; so what 
we do not believe to have happened we shall not thus apply ; and, for want 
of the same application, the examples will not have the same effect.” And 
then he adds “ ancient history, such ancient history as I have described,” 
(in which ancient sacred history is manifestly comprehended) “ is quite unfit, 
in this respect, toanswer the ends that every reasonable man should promise to 
himself in his study ; because such ancient history will never gain sufficient 
credit with any reasonable man. And afterwards, speaking of ancient fabu- 
lous narrations, he declares, that ‘‘ such narrations cannot make the slightest 
momentary impressions on a mind fraught with knowledge and void of super- 
stition. Imposed by authority, and assisted by artifice, the delusion hardly 
prevails over common sense ; blind ignorance almost sees, and rash super- 
stition hesitates : nothing less than enthusiasm and phrensy can give credit 


to such histories, or apply such examples.” He thinks, that what he has ~ 
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said will ‘* not be much controverted by any man that has examined our 
ancient traditions without prepossession :” and that all the difference between 
them, and Amadis of Gaul, is this, that ‘* in Amadis of Gaul we have a 
thread of absurdities that lay no claim to belief; but ancient traditions are 
a heap of fables, under which some particular truths inscrutable, and there- 
fore useless to mankind, may lie concealed, which have a just pretence to 
nothing more,” (7. e. to no more creditthan Amadis of Gaul) ‘‘ and yet im- 
pose themselves upon us, and become, under the venerable name of ancient 
history, the foundation of modern fables.”* He doth not directly apply this 
to the Scriptures. But no one can doubt that this was his intention. It is 
too evident, that these are designed to be included in what he calleth ‘* our 
ancient traditions” (a word which he had applied several times before to the 
sacred records); and which he representeth as ‘‘ imposed by authority, and 
assisted by artifice.” And I think it scarcely possible to express a greater 
contempt of any writing, than he here doth of the history of the Bible, and 
the examples it affords. 


PART II. 


SECTION I. 


THE HISTORY AND SCRIPTURES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
VINDICATED AGAINST HIS LORDSHIP’S EXCEPTIONS. 


Havine given this general view of the author’s design, I shall now proceed 
to a more distinct and particular examination of the principal things he hath 
offered to invalidate the authority of the Old Testament history. What he 
saith of Christianity shall be considered afterwards. 

I need not take much notice of what he hath urged to show, that the 
writers of the sacred Books did not intend a universal history, or system of 
chronology.+ I know nobody that supposes they did; so that he might 
have spared that part of his pains. But notwithstanding the Bible was not 
designed for a universal history, or to exhibit a complete system of chrono- 
logy, though it may safely be affirmed, that no one book in the world gives 
so great helps this way, it is sufficient if it gives us a true history as faras It 
goes, and which may be safely depended upon. ‘This is what our author will 
not allow. It is manifest, that he placeth it in the same rank with the most 
fabulous accounts ofancient times. This then is the point weare to consider. 
Let us therefore examine what proofs or arguments he hath brought against 
the truth and credit of the sacred history. 

Some of the things offered by him to this purpose have scarcely so much 
as the appearance of argument. Of this kind is what he saith concerning the 
use that has been made by Jewish rabbies, and Christian fathers, and Ma- 
hometan doctors, of the short and imperfect accounts given by Moses of the 
times from the creation to the deluge. Let us grant, that the fables they 
have feigned concerning Adam and Eve, Cain and Abel, Enoch, Noah, and 
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his sons, &c., are such as ‘* Bonzes or Talapoins would almost blush to relate ;”’ 
I do not see how this can be reasonably turned to the disadvantage of the 
books of Moses, or hurt the credit of them ; since his lordship owns, that 
these fables are ‘ profane extensions of this part of the Mosaic history.” 
And that history is certainly no way answerable for the additions which have been 
made to it. It would have been easy for Moses, if he had been a fabulous 
writer, to have filled up this part of his history with marvellous relations, and 
to have embellished it with such fictions concerning our first parents, and 
the most ancient patriarchs, as our author here referreth to : and his not 
having done so is a strong presumption in his favour, that he did not give 
way to fancy or invention, but wrote down the facts as they came to him, with 
an unaffected simplicity. His accounts are short, because he kept close to 
truth, and took care to record no more of those times than he had good infor- 
mation of, or than was necessary to the design he had in view ; which seems 
principally to have been to give a brief account of the creation , the formation 
of the first human pair, the placing them in Paradise, the fall, and the flood, 
which were the most remarkable events of that period ; and to continue 
the line from Adam by Seth to Noah, as afterwards he does from him 
to Abraham. 

What his lordship observes concerning the blunders of the Jewish chrono- 
logers,* is not much more to his purpose, except he could prove that those 
blunders are chargeable upon the Scriptures ; which is so far from being 
true, that if accurately examined, arguments may be brought from those very 
Scriptures to confute the blunders he mentions. 

As to the differences he takes notice oft between the Scripture accounts 
of the Assyrian empire, and those given by profane authors; i.e., by Ctesias, 
and them that copy from him ; very able chronologers have endeavoured to 
show, that those accounts may be reconciled. Butif not, it would only follow, 
that the Scripture history differeth from Ctesias, who, in his lordship’s own 
judgment, and by the acknowledgment of the most judicious among the 
Greeks themselves, was a very fabulous writer ;f and how this can be fairly 
thought to derogate from the credit and authority of the sacred history, 
I cannot see. 

But to come to those things on which he seems to lay a greater stress. 
The sum of what he hath offered to destroy the truth andcredit of the sacred 
writings amounteth to this, ‘‘ that the Jews, upon whose faith they are deli- 
vered to us, were a people unknown to the Greeks, till the time of Alexander 
the Great. That they had been slaves to the Egyptians, Assyrians, Medes, 
and Persians, as these several empires prevailed. That a great part of them 
had been carried captive, and lost in the east : and the remainder were 
carried captive to Babylon, where they forgot their country, and even their 
language; and he intimates, that there also they lost their ancient sacred 
books : that they were a superstitious people, among whom the custom and 
art of pious lying prevailed remarkably. That the original of the Scriptures 
was compiled in their own country, and, as it were, out of sight of the rest of 
the world. That the Jewish history never obtained any credit till Chris- 
tianity was established ; but though both Jews and Christians hold the same 
books in great veneration, yet each condemns the other for not understanding, 
orforabusing them. That the accidents which have happened to alter the text of 
the Bible, show, that'it could not have been originally given by divine inspi- 
ration ; and that they are come down to us broken and confused, full of ad- 
ditions, interpolations and transpositions. That they are nothing more than 
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compilations of old traditions, and abridgments of oldrecords made in future 
times ; and that Jews and Christians differ among themselves concerning 
almost every point that is necessary to establish the authority of those books.” 
He concludes with ‘‘ some observations on the curse said to be pronounced 
by Noah upon Canaan, which he would have pass for an absurd fiction of 
the writer of the book of Genesis ; and he seemeth to have singled out this 
as one of the properest instances he could find for exposing the Scripture.” 

Let us consider these things distinctly. 

It is no just prejudice against the credit of the Scripture history, that the 
Jews, among whom those writings were preserved, and whose affairs are 
there recorded, were, as appeareth from those writings ‘‘ slaves to the Egyp- 
tians, Assyrians, Medes, and Persians, as these several empires prevailed.”’* 
It rather furnisheth a proof of the truth and impartiality of those records, that 
they give an undisguised account, not only of the flourishing times of their 
state ; for there were times in which they were flourishing, free, and inde- 
pendent ; but of their disgraces, defeats, captivities, and all the calamities 
that ‘befell them,‘which, according to these accounts, were in a way of just 
punishment for their national iniquities, their disobedience, and ingratitude. 
Yet, under all}*these various revolutions, their nation was never entirely lost, 
nor incorporated with their conquerors. Though many of them revolted, 
stillthere;was a number of them, that with an unalterable zeal and constancy 
adhered to their ancient religion and laws, which they regardedas of a divine 
original ; a religion remarkably distinct from that of the nations to which 
they were subjected, and, on the account of which, they were frequently 
exposed to hatred, persecution, and reproach. 

If the Jews were unknown to the Greeks before Alexander the Great, this 
affordeth not the least probable presumption, that their ancient history is not 
to be depended upon. The Greeks, by this author’s own acknowledgment, 
did not begin to write history till very late. The knowledge they had of 
other other nations “was very narrow and confined. And particularly they 
were in a great measure strangers to the languages, laws, customs, and his- 
tory, of the eastern nations. He himself observes, that after the times of 
Alexander the Great, and even long after the Jewish Scriptures were trans- 
lated into Greek, the Jews, and their history, were neglected by them, and 
continued to be almost as much unknown as before.t And yet certain it is, 
that the Jews were then a considerable people, and that the Greeks had 
many opportunities of being acquainted with them. Let us grant what he 
insinuates, that this was owing, not to want of curiosity in the Greeks, since 
‘« they were, as he observes, inquisitive to the highest degree, and published 
as many idle traditions of other nations as of their own,’’{ but to the contempt 
they had for the Jews. What can be inferred from thence ? Doth it follow 

that the Jewish Scriptures are not authentic, nor their histories to be cre- 
_dited, because the Greeks neglected or despised them, and did not own 
their authority ? This is easily accounted for by any one that considers the 
nature of the Jewish institutions. It isnot to be wondered at, that a people 
so excessively vain as the Greeks, and who looked upon the rest of the world 
_as barbarians, should conceive an aversion or contempt for a nation whose 
laws and religion were so different from their own, among whom all image- 
worship was most expressly prohibited, and no adoration was paid to inferior 
deities in which the religion of the Greeks, and of which they were extremely 
fond, principally consisted. If the Jewish sacred books had contained 
strange stories of the exploits of their gods, of their genealogies, battles, and 
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amours, or traditions that tended to support a system of idolatry, the Greeks 
undoubtedly would have been ready enough to transcribe these things into 
their writings : these fables would have been suited to their taste. But it 
cannot be supposed, that they should pay any regard to the accounts given 
of extraordinary miraculous facts, that were designed to establish and give 
sanction to a constitution, the manifest tendency of which was to con- 
demn and subvert that idolatrous worship to which they were so excessively 
addicted. 

Among all the Heathen nations none expressed a greater enmity to the 
Jews thanthe Egyptians, who were themselves of all people the most stupidly 
idolatrous. One of their writers, Apion of Alexandria, is particularly men- 
tioned by our author as having “‘ spoken of the Jews in a manner neither 
much to their honour ; nor to that of their histories.”” This seems to have 
recommended him to his lordship’s favour ; for he speaks of him as a man 
‘< of much erudition, and as having passed for a curious, a laborious, and 
learned antiquary,” though he owns, that he passed also ‘‘ for a vain and 
noisy pedant.”* But if we may judge of him by the fragments of his work, 
which Josephus has given us, he was, with regard to the Jews, an ignorant 
and malicious writer, who does not appear to have been acquainted with their 
histories and laws, though he pretended to write against them ; and might 
so easily have procured information, if he had desired it. And this appears 
to have been the case of several others of the Heathen writers that mention 
the Jews. They seem not to have given themselves the trouble to make any 
diligent inquiry into their history or laws, as delivered by themselves, but 
took up with idle reports and traditions to their prejudice : and yet in the 
accounts given of the Jews by the Heathen writers, imperfect as they are, 
there are some valuable hints and traces to be discerned, which show the 
falsehood of other things they report concerning them.+ 

It is therefore a little odd, that such a stress should be laid upon this, 
that ‘‘ the Jewish history never obtained any credit in the world, till Christi- 
anity was established :” @. e., it obtained no credit among the Heathen 
nations; or, as he elsewhere expresseth it, “‘ we do not find that the autho- 
rity of these books prevailed among the Pagan world.” { How could it be 
expected that it should? Since the Heathens could not acknowledge it, and 
continue Heathens; for it was absolutely subversive of the whole system of 
Paganism. The authority of those books was believed and received among 
all those, by whom it could be reasonably expected that it should be believed 
and received: that is, it was acknowledged and received by that nation 
among whom those writings, and the memory of the laws and facts, had 
been constantly preserved, and who regarded them with great veneration, 
as of a divine original ; and also by those among the Heathens themselves, 
who, upon the credit of the Jewish religion, laws, and records, quitted the _ 
heathen idolatry: and these were all that could be reasonably expected to 
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acknowledge the authority of the Jewish sacred books, even supposing: their 
authority to have been ever so well founded. 

But it is urged as a ground of suspicion against the Jewish Scriptures, 
that “‘ they were compiled in their own country, and, as it were, out of the 
sight of the rest of the world.” And it was certainly most proper, that the 
books in which their laws, and the most remarkable events relating to their 
nation, are recorded, should be published in their own country, the scene 
where the chief actions were laid. This is no diminution of their credit, but 

the contrary. And if they had been compiled in any other country, or by 
foreigners, and persons not of their own nation, it might have been said, 
and not without some appearance of reason, that they might be mistaken, 
and take up with wrong and imperfect accounts, both of laws and facts. 

But what this author seems chiefly to insist upon, to show that little 
credit is to be given to these writings, is “that they are histories delivered 
to us on the faith of a superstitious people; among whom the custom and 
art of pious lying prevailed remarkably.’’* 

In order to forma proper judgment of this matter, let us take a brief view 
of the Jewish Scriptures, that we may see what likelihood there is of their 
having been feigned by a superstitious and lying people. 

In general it may be observed, that if we compare the sacred books of the 
Jews with those of any other the most admired nations, such as Greece and 
Rome, we shall soon see a most striking and amazing difference. Their 
whole constitution was of a peculiar nature ; so vastly different from that of 
other countries, that it well deserveth the attention and admiration of every 
impartial and considering observer. It was the only constitution in the 
| world, where the acknowledgment and worship of the one True God, the 
sovereign Lord of the universe, and of him alone, is made the fundamental 
/maxim of their state, the principal of their government, in which all their 
laws centre, and the main end to which they are all directed. All worship 
of inferior deities is forbidden ; no deified heroes admitted ; no images suf- 
fered. Many of their sacred rites seem to have been instituted in a designed 
| Opposition to those of the neighbouring nations, that they might not incor- 
porate with them, or learn their idolatrous customs, to which the Israelites, 
for a long time, were very prone. Nor is there any likelihood that they 
would have embraced or submitted to a constitution so different from the 
then generally prevailing idolatry, if it had not been for the manifest proofs 
that were given them of its divine original. The auther of these letters 
indeed intimates, that many of their rites were derived from the Egyptians ; 
but whatever conformity there might be in some’ particular instances, 
nothing is more certain and evident, than that the whole system of the 
Jewish religion was most essentially opposite to that of the Egyptains, and 
other pagan nations; and tended to cast contempt on their adored deities, 
and on that idolatrous worship to which the Heathens were so much addict. 
ed, and which was established by the laws of their respective countries. 

As to the moral and devotional treatises, which make up another part of 
| their sacred writings, they are incontestably excellent. Their poetry is ofa 

most divine strain, far superior to that of other ancient nations, having an 
unexampled dignity, elevation, and sublimity in it, filled with the noblest 
sentiments of the Divinity, and of his glorious, incomparable perfections and 
‘governing providence. 
The same observation may be made on the prophetical writings, in which 
‘We may discern many remarkable characters of genuine truth and purity. 
A fervent zeal for God, and for pure and undefiled religion, everywhere 
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appears; nor is there anything in them that breathes the spirit of this world, 
or that savours of ambition, artifice, or imposture. The whole intention of 
them is manifestly to reclaim the people from idolatry, vice, and wickedness, 
to engage them to the pure worship of God, and to the practice of universal 
righteousness. With a noble freedom and impartiality do they reprove their 
kings, princes, priests, people; denouncing the most awful threatenings 
against them, if they should persist in their evil and sinful courses; and 
encouraging them with the most gracious promises to repentance, and new 
obedience: and all this mixed with many remarkable and express predic- 
tions of future events, which no human sagacity could have foreseen, and 
which derived such an authority to them, that though they were often re- 
proached and persecuted when alive, their character and writings were 
afterwards regarded by the whole nation with the profoundest veneration. 
and it deserveth to be particularly remarked, that whereas the Jews, as well 
as mankind, in all ages, have been prone to place religion chiefly in exter- 
nal forms, and ritual observances, as if these would compensate for the 
neglect of the moral precepts, there are many passages in their sacred books, 
especially those of the prophets, which in the strongest terms represent the 
utter insufficiency of all ritual observances without real holiness of heart and 
life; and even speak of them in a very diminutive manner, and with a 
seeming contempt, when opposed to, or abstracted from, moral goodness and 
virtue; and such writings certainly do not look like the inventions of super- 
stitious and lying people. 

But as the sacred history is what this writer setteth himself particularly 
to expose and invalidate, let us take a brief view of the historical parts of 
Scripture ; and these are no less remarkable, and worthy of our attention, 
than the laws, the prophecies, the moral and devotional writings. 

As to a general idea of their history, it is of as different a complexion 
from that of other nations as their laws, and is of the same noble tendency 
with their other sacred books. It everywhere breathes the profoundest 
veneration for the Deity. The chief design of it is not merely to answer 
civil or political views, or to preserve the annals of their nation, or trace it 
up to its original, though this also is done; but for nobler purposes; to 
promote the true worship of God, and the practice of piety and virtue; to 
preserve the remembrance of God’s wonderful works of providence towards 
his professing people; to show the favours, the blessings, the deliverances, 
vouchsafed to them, the prosperity and happiness they enjoyed, when they 
kept close to the laws of God, and continued in the practice of virtue and 
righteousness ; and on the other hand, the great calamities which befell them 
when they broke the divine law and covenant, and lapsed into idolatry, 
vice, and wickedness. Such are the useful lessons which their history is 
designed to teach, and to this excellent end is it directed. | 

To which it may be aded, that there are observable in it remarkable 
characters of simplicity, and an impartial regard to truth. It is plain from 
the whole tenor of their history, that it was not compiled to give false and 
flattering accounts of their nation, or partial and elegant encomiums of their 
great men. Their great actions indeed are recorded, but their faults are 
also related with a simplicity and impartiality that deserves to be admired. 
Neither Romans, Greeks, Egyptians, nor any other people, have formed 
their histories so much to the disadvantage of their own nation, or charged 
them with such repeated revolts from the religion and laws of their country. 
Let us suppose the Jews never so much possessed with the spirit of lying, 
it would never have put them upon forging a body of history so much to 
the prejudice of their own national character. It tendeth indeed to give a 
high idea of the great things God had done for them, of the privileges con- 
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ferred upon them, and the excellency of their laws (and that their laws are 
excellent, no man can doubt that seriously reads and considers them,) but 
at the same time it setteth the ingratitude, the disobedience, the stupidity, 
of that people, their opposition to God’s authority, and abuse of his goodness, 
their manifold backslidings and unstedfastness in his covenant, in the strongest 
light. Their disgraces, defeats, captivities, are nowhere concealed ; they 
are represented as frequently brought under the yoke of the neighbouring 
nations in a manner much to their dishonour; and their deliverances are 
ascribed, not to their own wisdom, conduct, and bravery, but to the mercy 
of God, upon their repentance. In a word, their history is a continued ac- 
count of God’s goodness, patience, and justice, exercised towards them ; 
and of their own strange, perverse, and unaccountable conduct. This is so 
manifest, that it hath been often turned to their reproach, and hath given 
occasion to the representing them as an obstinate, ungrateful, and rebellious 
race, and to such a charge as St. Stephen advanceth against them from 
their own Scriptures; ‘‘ ye stiff-necked, and uncircumcised in heart and ears, 
ye do always resist the Holy Ghost: as your fathers did, so do ye. Which 
of the prophets have not your fathers persecuted?” Acts, vil. 51. These 
considerations naturally tend to derive a peculiar credit to the Jewish Scrip- 
tures as containing true and faithful accounts, not forged by a super- 
stitious lying people. Whatever opinion, therefore, we may have of the 
Jews, yet their sacred books deserve great regard. Nor is there any 
ground to suppose, that these books or records were of their inventing. At 
least, I believe, this will scarcely be pretended with regard to the Jews in 
the latter times of their state, however they might otherwise be addicted to 
fiction and embellishment. They received these books as sacred from their 
ancestors, and were themselves so fully persuaded of the divine original 
and authority of their laws, and the certainty and authenticity of these 
records, that they adhered to them with a zeal scarcely to be paralleled in 
any other nation ; so great was the veneration they had for them, that after 
the canon was completed, they were extremely scrupulous not to make any 
additions to their sacred books, or receive any others into their number as 
of equal authority, though written by the greatest and wisest men of their 
nation. And if any persons had endeavoured to alter or corrupt them, the 
fraud, the imposture, must have been immediately detected. For these 
sacred books were not, like those of other nations, confined to the priests 
only ; they were in the hands of the people, constantly and publicly read 
in their synagogues; the laws, and the facts, were what they were all ac- 
quainted with, and instructed in, from their infancy. 

If therefore there be any ground of suspicion, it must fall, not upon the 
latter Jews, but upon Ezra, and those by whom the sacred canon was finish- 
ed. If their history and sacred books were forged or corrupted, the most 
likely time that can be fixed upon for it, is upon their return from the Baby- 
lonish captivity. And this seems to be the era fixed upon by the author of 
these letters. He observes that ‘‘ the Babylonish captivity lasted so long, 
and such circumstances, whatever they were, accompanied it, that the cap- 
tives forgot their country, and even their language, the Hebrew dialect, at 
least, and character.”* And afterwards, he intimates, that the Scriptures 
were “‘ lost during the captivity.”+ And he observes, that ‘‘ Ezra began, 
and Simon the Just finished, the canon of the Scriptures.’’} 

Let us grant that in the Babylonish captivity the Jews learned the Chaldee 
language, which thenceforth became more familiar tothem than the Hebrew; 
and that the old Hebrew character was, as many learned men suppose, though 
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it is far from being certain, changed for the Chaldee; the latter being 
fairer, easier, and more generally used among the people ; yet this is far 
from proving, either that the Hebrew language was entirely forgotten by 
them, or that their sacred books were lost in the captivity. There are many 
things that plainly show the contrary. The prophet Ezekiel, who prophe- 
sied during the captivity to the Jews in Chaldea, wrote and published his pro- 
phecies in Hebrew. So did the prophets Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, 
who prophesied several years after the return from the Babylonish captivity : 
which shows, that the Hebrew languge was still in use, and was understood 
by many ofthe people. The same thing may be concluded from this; that 
all the sacred books that were written after the captivity were written in He- 
brew, except a partof Ezra and Daniel. Nehemiah, who had been a great 
man i the Persian court, wrote his own memoirs ia Hebrew: which shows, 
that the Jews who continued in Persia, their great men at least, still retained 
the knowledge of that language. And as the Hebrew language was not ab- 
solutely forgotten among the Jews in their captivity, so neither were their 
sacred books entirely lost. Indeed it were absurd to supposeit. That cap- 
tivity, though it lasted seventy years from the first beginning of it under 
Jehoiakim, yet, from the time of the utter desolation of Jerusalem and the 
temple, and the carrying away the last remainder of the people to Babylon, 
continued but about fifty years. And there were not a few of them that had 
been carried away from Jerusalem, who survived the whole time, and lived 
tocome back. ‘‘ Many of the priests and Levites, and chief of the fathers, who 
were ancient men, that had seen the first house, when the foundation of the 
second -house was laid before their eyes, wept with a loud voice,” Ezra,iii. 12} 
All those among them that lived to seventy or eighty years, were twenty or 
thirty years old when Jerusalem and the Temple were destroyed ; and to 
suppose that these should entirely forget their language, or their religion, 
history, and laws, is very absurd. Add to this, that the people were in 
expectation of a deliverance, and restitution to their own land, of which the 
prophets had assured them; and this would naturally make them more care- 
ful to preserve their laws, and the ancient authentic records and memorials 
of their nation. It appeareth from the accounts given of those that returned, 
that many of the priests, the Levites, the singers, the porters, the Nethi- 
nims, &c., had preserved their genealogies during the captivity, in prospect of 
their return, and of their being again employed in the sacred functions ; and 
those who could not clearly show their genealogies, were put from the priest- 
hood. Ezra, ii. 62. Neh. vii. 64, Great numbers of the people could also 
prove their genealogies : and where there were any that could not do this, it 
is particularly taken notice of, that they could not show their father’s house, 
Ezra, u.59. _Itis manifest therefore, that there were registers of genealogies 
preserved in Babylon ; and is it not reasonable to conclude, that they would 
be no less careful to preserve their sacred books, especially those of Moses, 
in which were their original records, and the laws on which their whole con- 
stitution depended ? ) 

If the Jews had been for changing their own laws and customs, we may 
suppose it must have been in order to their adopting those of their conquerors, 
and of the country to which they were transplanted, and in which they 
settled. But it is evident, that, in fact, they did not do this ; since the 
whole system of their worship and constitution was, upon their return, very 
different from that of the Babylonians. If, therefore, they learned their lan- 
guage, or used their letters and characters in writing ; yet still it is certain, 
that they worshipped not their gods, nor adopted their religion, and sacred 
rites. They still preserved their own ; and the captivity and desolation of 
their nation, which they looked upon as a punishment for their manifold re- 
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volts, idolatries, and deviations from their law, tended to increase, instead of 
extinguishing, their veneration for it. 

By Daniel’s solemn supplication and fasting, when the time came that had 
been marked out in the prophecies for their return, it appeareth, that he had 
the book of Jeremiah’s Prophecies before him, Dan. ix. 2. And the con- 
fession he there maketh is remarkable : ‘ all Israel have transgressed thy law, 
therefore the curse is come upon us ; and the oath that is written in the law 
of Moses the servant of God, because we have sinned against him; and he 
hath confirmed his words which he spake against us, and against our judges 
that judged us; as it is written in the law of Moses, all this evil is come 
upon us,”’ ver. 11,12,13. Here itis plainly supposed, that there was a written 
law of Moses extant in his time, known to him and to the people, and which 
was regarded as the law of God himself: that they had transgressed that 
law, and thereby had: exposed themselves to the dreadful judgements de- 
nounced against them, and written in that law, as the just punishment of 
their revolt and disobedience. Soon after this, when the people returned, 
under the conduct of Zerubbabel, Jeshua, and others, we find them gathered 
together to celebrate the Feast of Tabernacles, in the seventh month, and 
offering the daily burnt offerings, and those of the new moons, and set 
feasts, besides free-will offerings : and all this is said to be done as written in 
the law of Moses, Ezra, iii. 1—6. and this plainly showeth, that they had 
the written law of Moses with them. They also appointed the priests and 
Levites, in their several courses, and the singers, and service of the temple, 
according to the ordinances of David the man of God, Ezra, iii. 10, 11. The 
sacred hymns or psalms, therefore, that had been used in the temple wor- 
ship, were not lost in the captivity ; and indeed the psalms of David carry 
evident characters of genuineness in them. They were many of them composed 
on special occasions, and adapted to his peculiar circumstances, in a manner 
which plainly showeth they were not forged in after times. And the pre- 
serving so many of the psalms and hymns, some of which contain an abridg- 
ment of their sacred history, is a manifest indication of the care they took ; 
and that there was not a general destruction of their sacred books in the cap- 
tivity. The same observation may be applied to the prophetical writings, 
and to their sacred records. It is plain, that the history of their kings was 
preserved ; to which there is frequent reference in the books compiled after 
the Babylonish captivity. 

The commission afterwards given to Ezra, by Artaxerxes, plainly supposed 
the law of Moses to be then in being, and in the highest authority ; and only 
empowered him to regulate every thing according to that law. Heis described 
in Artaxerxes’ commission as a ready scribe in the law of Moses ; as one 
greatly skilled in that law, and fit to instruct others in it; and is required to 
set'magistrates and judges to judge the people, such as knew the law of God, 
Ezra, vii. 6, 10,25. Soon after Ezra came Nehemiah, a great man in the 
Persian court, and who was appointed Governor of Judea; and every thing 
throughout his book discovereth, that he and the whole people professed the 
highest veneration for the law of Moses. Before he came to Judea, he was 
well acquainted with that law, and regarded it as of divine authority, Neh. i. 
7,8,9. During his administration, we have an account of a solemn reading 
of the law, by Ezra, in the hearing of all the people ; who heard it with the 
utmost reverence and attention: in this he was assisted by several Levites, 
who read in the book, in the law of God, distinctly, and gave the sense, and 
caused them to understand the reading, Neh. viii. 1—9. Again, we are told 
of another solemn reading of the law, before all the people, Neh. ix. 1. 2, 3. 
And in the admirable confession made on that occasion by the Levites, there 
‘is an excellent summary of the principal events recorded in the historical 
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parts of the books of Moses ; such as, the calling of Abraham; their bondage 
and oppression in Egppt ; their being brought out from thence with signs 
and wonders, and dreadful judgments executed upon Pharaoh and his peo- 
ple; the dividing of the sea before them, so that they passed through it as 
on dry land, whilst the Egyptians that pursued them were overwhelmed in 
the deep ; the promulgation of the law at Sinai, with remarkable tokens of 
the divine presence and glory ; the miracles wrought in the wilderness, the 
leading them by a cloud in the day, and a pillar of fire by night ; the giving 
them manna bread from heaven to eat, and cleaving the rock to give them 
water to drink ; and finally, bringing them into possession of the land of 
Canaan. These things, which are the most remarkable facts in the history 
of their nation, together with their frequent rebellions, disobedience, and in- 
gratitude, particularly their making and worshipping the molten calf in the 
wilderness, the standing disgrace of their nation, and their subsequent re- 
volts, calamities, and deliverances, after they came into the land of Canaan, 
are there taken notice of in the public confessions and acknowledgments 
made to God in the name and presence of all the people ; and are mentioned 
as things commonly known and acknowledged among them, and as of un- 
doubted truth and certainty. 

Taking these things together, it seems to appear, with all the evidence 
which the nature of the thing is capable of, that the Jewish sacred books and 
records were not lost in the Babylonish captivity ; that they were in posses- 
sion of them, and had them in great veneration, before Ezra came to Jerusa- 
lem. And it would be a wild imagination to suppose, that he had it in his 
power, even if he had it in his inclination, so far to impose upon all the Jews, 
both those in Judea and those that continued in Babylon, and other parts 
of the Persian empire, as to make them all, with one consent, receive those 
for their ancient laws, by which their nation had been always governed, 
which were not their ancient laws; and those for their ancient authentic 
histories, and sacred records, which were not the ancient authentic records. 
All that his commission from Artaxerxes extended to was, to order things 
according to the law of Moses ; and this he effected. When he came, he 
found several abuses contrary to that law, countenanced by men of great 
power and interest, and in which several of the chief priests, as well as num- 
bers of the people, were engaged ; and he set himself to reform them accord- 
ing to that law : and these regulations would not have been tamely submitted 
to, if it had not been well known, that the laws and constitutions he urged 
upon them, were the true original laws of Moses. 

As to the establishing of the sacred canon, which is attributed to Ezra, 
and to those whom the Jews call the men of the great synagogue; the 
last of whom was Simon the Just; this is not to be understood as if these 
books were not accounted sacred, or were regarded as of no authority before. 
The books were already well known, and looked upon as sacred; they had 
not their authority, because Ezra acknowledged them; but he collected and 
published them, because they were known to be authentic. It may indeed 
be well supposed, that faults and variations might have crept into the copies 
of these books; and that they needed to be carefully revised. And this was 
a work for which Ezra was admirably fitted by his great skill in the law, 
and in the sacred records of his nation, as well as his noted integrity. And 
if he accordingly revised the original sacred books, and published a more 
correct edition of them, or abridged some of their ancient records, to render 
them of more general use among the people, and here and there inserted 
some passages for explaining and illustrating things that were grown 
obscure; this was certainly a work of great use. And supposing him to 
have done this, and that this work continued to be afterwards cartied on by 
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some of the most knowing and excellent men of their nation, till it was 
with great care completed, I do not see how it in the least affects the autho- 
rity or credibility of those books. The whole nation in general were so 
sensible of Ezra’s great fidelity and diligence, that he was always afterwards 
had in the highest honour; and they were so convinced, that these were the 
original sacred books, that they received them with an extraordinary vene- 
ration. Nor did they ever pay the same regard to any other subsequent 
writings in their own nation. And though the Sanhedrim continued to 
have great authority among them, they never pretended to put any other 
books upon them as divine, or as of equal authority with the sacred books. 
Now, how comes it, that they put so great a difference between them, and 
that the authority of these books was universally acknowledged by the 
whole nation, and the other not? This showeth, that however credulous 
the Jews might be in other things, yet they were particularly exact and 
scrupulous in not receiving any books into the sacred canon, but what they 
judged they had good reason to look upon as authentic. 

The most remarkable part of the Jewish history is that which is contained 
| in the books of Moses. It is their we have an account of the first. con- 
stitution of their sacred polity ; the promulgation of the ten commandments, 
with the most amazing demonstrations of a Divine Power and Majesty ; and 
_ the extraordinary miraculous facts done in Egypt, and in the Wilderness, 

by which the authority of that law was established. And whosoever allow. 
eth this part of the Jewish history to be authentic, will not much scruple at 
the subsequent parts of their history. Now it is evident, that as it was not 
Ezra that gave authority to the law of Moses, which was in the highest 
authority before, or who caused the people to receive it as divine ; so neither 
were the facts, whereby the authority of that law was attested, first published 
by him. They had been all along believed, and the remembrance of them 
kept up, among the people. The books of Moses exhibit a remarkable 
intermixture of laws and facts; and it appears to have been so from the 
beginning, though our author insinuates the contrary, but gives no reason 
for it.* And it was wisely ordered, that the facts should go along with the 
_ laws; several of which suppose those facts, and have a manifest relation to 
them. And as the laws were received with great veneration, so the facts 
_ were equally received and believed among the people, in all ages, from the 
_ time in which those laws were given. And it deserveth to be remarked, 

that the facts were of such a kind, that they could not have been imposed 
upon the people, however stupid we suppose them to have been, at the 
time the laws were given, if they had not been true. If Moses had only 
told the Israelites, as Mahomet did the Arabians, instead of working 
miracles before them, as they demanded, of a journey he made to heaven, 
where he received the law; or as Numa did the ancient Romans, of con- 
ferences he had with the goddess Egeria ina wood or grove, to which no other 
_ persons were witnesses, and which depended entirely upon his own word; 
this might have administered ground of suspicion, that he only feigned a 

divine commission, the more effectually to enforce his laws upon an ignorant 
and superstitious people. But he took a quite different method. The 
facts he relateth, and upon the credit of which the divine authority of his 
laws is rested, were of a most public nature, done in open view before the 
people, of which they were all said to be witnesses, and in which therefore, 
if they had not been true, it would have been the easiest thing in the world 
to have detected him. And indeed, considering the stubborn disposition of 
the people, and their great proneness to idolatry, it can scarcely be conceived, 
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that they would have received or submitted to such a law and constitution, 
if they themselves had not been assured of the truth of those facts whereby 
the divinity of it was confirmed. In the admirable recapitulation of the 
law, contained in the book of Deuteronomy, which carrieth as strong evi- 
dences of genuine antiquity, simplicity, and integrity, as any writings can 
possibly have, and in which he delivereth himsel]f with an inimitable gravity, 
dignity, and authority, mixed with the most affectionate tenderness and con- 
cern, as becometh the lawgiver and father of his people, and exhorteth 
them to the observation of the law in the most pathetical and engaging 
manner ; there is a constant reference to the great and extraordinary facts 
wrought in Egypt, and in the Wilderness ; an appeal is made to the people, 
concerning them, as things which they themselves had seen and known. 
And never was there greater care taken to preserve a remembrance of any 
laws and facts, than there was of these. He delivered the book of the law, 
containing an account both of laws and facts, not only to the priests, but 
to the elders of Israel, the heads of the several tribes, before his death. 
And the original of the law was deposited in the sides of the ark, in the 
most holy place. A most solemn charge was laid upon the people, in the 
name of God, as they valued his favour, and their own happiness, frequently 
to consider those laws and facts themselves, and to teach them diligently to 
their children. Sacred rites were instituted, and public festivals appointed, 
to preserve the memorials of the principal facts, from the time in which 
those facts were done. And accordingly the remembrance of them was 
constantly preserved among them in all ages. In:all the succeeding monu- 
ments of their nation, throughout their whole history, and in their devotional 
and prophetical writings, and in their public solemn forms of confession and 
thanksgiving, there was still a constant reference to those facts as of un- 
doubted credit; and upon the credit of those facts, those laws were both at 
first received, and continued afterwards to be acknowledged and submitted 
to: for nowithstanding the frequent defections of the people to the idola- 
trous rites and customs of the neighbouring nations, yet they never totally 
and universally apostatized from the law of Moses, but still acknowledged 
its sacredness and divine authority.* 

The author of these letters taketh particular notice of the fables invented 
by the Hellenistic Jews, to authorize the Greek version of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. But I do not see how any argument can be fairly drawn from 
these fables to the prejudice of the sacred books themselves, which were 
thus translated, or to destroy their authority or credibility. The strong 
persuasion they had of the divine authority of the original Scriptures, might 
make the Jews at Alexandria more ready to entertain stories in favour of 
the translation of these Scriptures into Greek, from which they found great 
benefit ; this being the language they best understood, and which was then 
become of general use. But those stories were not generally received by the 
Jewish nation, though they all universally agreed in acknowledging the au- 
thority of the originals; nor were they ever inserted in the sacred writings, 
or in any books, the authority of which was generally received among 
them. 

The first thing that gave rise to those stories was, the history of Aristeas ; 
which seems to have been contrived on purpose to do honour to that version, 


* That the law of Moses, with the facts there recorded, may be traced from the time 
in which that law was given, and the facts done, through all the succeeding ages of the 
Jewish nation ; and that we have all the evidence of their having been transmitted without 
any material corruption or alteration, that can be reasonably desired; I have elsewhere 
more fully shown in the Answer to Christianity as old as the Creation, vol. ii. chap 4. 
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_and gives a pompous account of it. And yet, even in that history, there is 
nothing said of those miraculous circumstances, which were afterwards in- 
vented to show, that those interpreters were under an extraordinary divine 
guidance. On the contrary, that book, though it be the foundation of all 
that is said concerning the Septuagint, may be proved to be plainly incon- 
sistent with those subsequent fables and fictions; and is sufficient to detect 
the falsity of them. There is therefore no parallel at all between these 
_Hellenistical fables and the sacred Hebrew records; except it could be 
proved, that one part of those ancient records is inconsistent with other 
subsequent parts of them, and furnisheth manifest proofs of their falsehood ; 
which neither his lordship, nor any other, has been able to show. 


Another argument, on which he seems to lay a mighty stress, in order to 


Set aside the authority of the Scripture, is drawn from the accidents that 
have happened to the sacred text. He will not allow the answer made by 
_Abbadie and others, that ‘such accidents could not have been prevented 

without a perpetual, standing miracle, and thata perpetual, standing miracle 
is not in the order of Providence.” On the contrary, it seems evident to 
him, that if the Scriptures had been originally given by divine inspiration, 
“either such accidents would not have happened, or the Scriptures would 
have been preserved entirely in their genuine purity, notwithstanding 
these accidents.” He thinks the proof of this “is obvious and easy, 
according to our clearest and most distinct ideas of wisdom, and moral 
fitness.”* But, besides that the present question, as he has managed it, 
Telating to the sacred history, is not about the divine inspiration of it ; but 
whether it be a true and faithful history, an honest and credible relation of 
facts, which he absolutely denies; I see no consequence at all in his way 
of reasoning, even if the question were whether those sacred books were 
originally written by persons divinely inspired. For all that could be rea- 
sonably concluded, supposing any books to have been originally given by 
divine inspiration, is, that providence would take care, that those books 
should be transmitted with a sufficient degree of certainty and integrity, to 

to answer the end for which they were originally intended. But it’ was 
no way necessary to this purpose, that all the transcribers that should ever 
copy those writings in any age or nation, should be under an infallible 
guidance, so as to be kept by an extraordinary interposition from ever com- 
-mitting any mistake or blunder, or being guilty of any slips or negligences : 
or that all those that have ever revised and compared those copies, should, 
In every instance, be infallibly guided in their judgments concerning them. 
This is evidently absurd. It would be multiplying miracles without neces- 
sity ; and would therefore be unworthy of the Divine Wisdom, and not 
_very consistent with the methods of God’s moral government of men, consi- 
dered as reasonable creatures, free agents. For, will any man, in good 
earnest, undertake to prove, that supposing an excellent revelation given of 
doctrines, laws, &c., together with authentic accounts of extraordinary 
facts, tending to confirm and establish the divine authority of those doc- 
trines and laws, this revelation could not be of any use, nor could those 
accounts of facts be at all fit to be depended on, if there were any variations, 
omissions, transpositions, or mistakes, in any copies that should be taken of 
them in any age? If, notwithstanding those variations, the copies should 
still so far agree, that from thence a sufficient notion might be formed of 
the doctrines and laws contained in that original revelation, and of the 
truth of the facts whereby it was attested and confirmed, this would be suf- 
ficient to answer the end which we might suppose the Divine Wisdom to 
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have had in view in giving such a revelation. And this is actually the case 
with regard to the Holy Scriptures. Whatever additions, interpolations, or 
transpositions, may be supposed to have crept into any of the copies, yet all 
the main laws and facts are still preserved. Of this we have a remarkable 
proof, by comparing the Hebrew and Samaritan codes of the Pentateuch. 
There are differences between them; but the laws, the precepts, the history, 
the important facts, whereby the law was attested, are the same in both. 
And, in general, it may be justly affirmed, that notwithstanding all the dif- 
ferences in the copies, about which such a clamour hath been raised, yet 
there is a sufficient agreement among them to satisfy us, that such and such 
laws were originally given, such prophecies were delivered, and that such 
facts were done. And the variations among the copies in smaller matters, 
the mistakes that have crept into the genealogies, numbers, dates, catalogues 
of names, ages of some of the patriarchs, and the like (and it is in these 
things that the differences principally lie), do really confirm their harmony 
in the main; and therefore are far from destroying the authority of the 
sacred writings, or the credibility of the Scripture history. 

The learned Capellus, who had thoroughly considered this matter, and who, 
it is well known, allowed himself great liberties in judging concerning the 
variations in the copies of the Hebrew Scriptures, justly observeth, in his 
defence of his Critica Sacra, that all these variations are of little or no mo- — 
ment as to faith or manners ; so that in that respect it is indifferent which 
reading we follow: Sane omnes ille varietates, uti sepius in Critica Sacra 
repeto, nullius aut pene nullius sunt quoad fidem et mores momenti, ut eo 
respectu perinde sit hance an illam sequaris lectionem. And I believe there 
are few competent and impartial judges of these things, but will be ready to 
own, with Mr. Le Clerc, the freedom of whose judgment in such matters must 
be acknowledged, that, through the good providence of God, no books from 
the earliest antiquity have come to us equally correct with the sacred books 
of the Hebrews, particularly the Masoretical copies. Nullos libros ex ulti- 
ma antiquitate ad nos Dei beneficio pervenisse eque emendatos ac sacros 
Hebreorum codices, et quidem Masoreticos. See his Dissertatio de Lingua 
Hebrea, prefixed to his Commentary on the Pentateuch. 

What our author himself maketh a show of granting is very true, that 
‘* amidst all the changes and chances to which the books, in which they are — 
recorded have been exposed, neither the original writer, nor later compilers, — 
have been suffered to make any essential alterations, such as would have fal- 
sified the law of God, and the principles of the Jewish and Christian religion, 
in any of those divine fundamental points.”* And indeed the precepts, the 
doctrines of religion inculcatedin the Scriptures of the Old Testament, are so 
frequently repeated, and the principal facts there related are so often re- 
ferred to, in different parts of those sacred volumes, as to be abundantly suf- 
ficient to answer the design for which they were originally intended, viz., to 
instruct men in the knowledge, adoration, and obedience of the one True 
God, and to engage them to the practice of righteousness, and to prepare the — 
way for a more perfect dispensation, which was to be introduced in the fulness — 
of time, by that Divine Person, whose coming, character, offices, sufferings, 
glory, and kingdom, were there prefigured and foretold. Accordingly our 
Saviour speaketh of the writings of Moses and the prophets, as of signal use to 
instruct and direct men in the knowledge and practice of religion, Luke, xvi. 
29, 30,31. And though it be not true, which our author asserteth, that the 
Jewish Scriptures had no authority but what they derived from Christianity 
(for they had an authority founded upon sufficient credentials before 
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Christianity was established) ; yet their being acknowledged as divine by 
Christ and his Apostles, giveth them a farther confirmation : for when a sub- 
sequent revelation, whichis itself founded on convincing proofs and evidences, 
giveth testimony to a prior revelation, and referreth to it as of divine autho. 
rity, when both together concur to form one system of religion, and to exhi- 
bit the history of God’s various dispensations towards his church, the former 
bemg subservient and preparatory to the latter, and the latter giving farther 
light, and a fuller completion to the former ; this confirmeth the authority 
of both, and showeth one great uniform design and plan carried on by the 
Divine Wisdom and Goodness from the beginning. 

It is no just objection against the authority of the sacred books of the Old 
Testament, though the writer of these letters seems to think it so, that 
““ though Jews and Christians hold the same books in great veneration, yet 
each condems the other for not understanding, or for abusing them.”* This 
is to be understood, not of the sacred history, which yet he would be thought 
to have particularly in view ; for, as to this, the Jews and Christians are 
generally agreed ; but of some passages in the prophetical writings, in the 
interpretation of which they differ. And with respect to these, it may be 
observed, that if the Jews, at the time of our Saviour’s appearing, had uni- 
versally interpreted the prophetical writings as the Christians do, and applied 
them to Jesus Christ ; and had accordingly turned Christians, and embraced 
Jesus as the Messiah promised to their fathers ; it would undoubtedly have 
been alleged, that they forged or corrupted the prophecies in favour of the 
Christian system ; whereas now there is no room for this pretence. Their 
vouching and acknowledging those writings, as of divine authority, notwith- 
standing the difficulty they have been put to in answering the arguments 
brought from thence against their own favourite notions and prejudices, 
giveth their testimony to the prophetical books great force. 

There is another remarkable passage in his third letter, which it is proper 
to take some notice of. He observes,+ that “‘ the Jews and Christians dif- 
_ fer among themselves, and from one another, concerning almost every point 
| that is necessary to be known, and agreed upon, in order to establish the 
_ authority of books which both have received as authentic and sacred, Who 
_ were the authors of these Scriptures, when they were published, how they 
were composed and preserved, or renewed ; in fine, how they were lost 
during the captivity, andhow they were retrieved after it ; are all matters of 
controversy to this day.” That the sacred books were not lost in the cap- 
tivity, and that consequently they were not retrieved after it by immediate 
_ Inspiration, hath been clearly shown. A fiction which seems to have had its 
rise from the apocryphal! second book of Esdras, the authority of which never 
was acknowledged either in the Jewish or Christian Church: There are in- 
deed differences, both among Jewsand Christians concerning several points 
relating to those sacred books ; but these differences are, for the most part, 
about things that donot properly concern the divine authority or credibility 
of those writings There is a general agreement among them, that the pro- 
phetical books were writings by persons divinely inspired ; and that the 
Pentateuch was written by Moses, the greatest ofall the prophets ; and that 
the historical writings were either the very original authentic records, or 
faithfully compiled out of them ; and were received and acknowledged by 
the whole nation, as containing true and just accounts of facts. And whereas 
he urgeth, that it is matter of controversy, who were the authors of those 
Scriptures, or when they were composed or published ; it is certain, that, 
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with respect to the much greater part of the sacred books, both Jews and 
Christians are generally agreed who were the authors of them. 

This is true concerning all the writings of the prophets, the books of Solo- 
mon, most of the Psalms, the five books of Moses, which have been con- 
stantly received by the Jewish and Christian church, in all ages, as written 
by Moses ; though a few in these latter times have attempted to contest it. 
The books of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Daniel,seem plainly to show their authors. 
And concerning all these, there has been a general agreement. The books 
therefore, concerning the authors of which there is properly any ground of 
controversy, are the historical books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, and 
Chronicles. As to the first of these, viz., the book of Joshua, the ancient 
Jews in general, and the greater part of Christian writers, with good reason, 
look upon it to have been written by Joshua himself ; though there are some 
particular passages in it that were inserted afterwards, by way of illustration. 
It is principally concerning the books of Judges, Samuel, Kings, and Chro- 
nicles, that there is any colourable pretence for saying with our author, that 
they were ‘ abridgments of old records made in later times.”* Some of 
them seem plainly to have been compiled after the return from the Babylo- 
nish captivity, probably by Ezra, from ancient authentic records, which are 
frequently quoted and referred to in themas books of acknowledged credit 
and authority ; so that there is little room to doubt of the truth and certain- 
ty of the accounts there given. For that they were faithfully extracted from 
those original records, to which they refer for a larger account of the things 
there related, there is the highest reason to believe. And it was wisely or- 
dered, that these shorter accounts should be inserted in the sacred canon, 
when it was to be brought, as it were, into one volume for the lasting in- 
struction and edification of the church. For as the sacred history was in- 
tended not merely to gratify curiosity, but to promote the purposes of reli- 
gion, piety, and virtue, and to keep up the remembrance of the remarkable 
actings of Divine Providence towards them, both in a way of mercy and 
judgment according to their behaviour, it was proper that it should be brought 
into as narrow a compass as was consistent with that design. This would 
make it more generally known, and easily remembered ; whereas larger 
and more particular accounts might have been'too voluminous for a book 
designed for universal use. 

The only thing that yet remaineth to be considered with regard to the 
sacred books of the Old Testament,is what he saith concerning the curse pro- 
nounced upon Canaan by Noah ; of which we have an account, Gen. ix. 24, 
25, 26,27. This he seems to have fixed upon as one of the properest in- 
stances he could find to expose the authority of the Scripture. He treateth 
it as an invention of the writer to justify the Israelites in their invasion of the 
Canaanites ; and representeth this curse as contradicting all our notions of 
order and justice. ‘‘ One is tempted to think, says he, that the patriarch 
was still drunk ; and that no man in his senses could hold such language, or 
pass sucha sentence. Certain it is, that no writer but a Jew could impute 
to the economy of Providence the accomplishment of such a prediction, or 
make the Supreme Being the executor of such a curse.”’ 


His lordship observes, that ‘‘ Ham alone offended : Canaan was innocent ; — 


Canaan was however alone cursed ; and became, according to his grand- 
father’s prophecy, a servant of servants, 7.e., the vilest and meanest of slaves, 
to Shem, not to Japheth when the Israelites conquered Palestine ; to one of 
his uncles, not to his brethren. Will it be said—it has been said, that where 
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~ we read Canaan, we are to understand Ham, whose brethren Shemand J apheth 
were ? At this rate we shall never know what we read; as these critics 
never care what they say. Willit be said—this has been said too, that 
Ham was punished in his posterity, when Canaan was cursed, and his de- 
scendants were exterminated ? But who does not see, that the curse and 
punishment in this case fell on Canaan and his posterity, exclusive of the 
rest of the posterity of Ham ; and were, therefore, the curse and punishment 
of the son, not of the father properly ? The descendants of Misraim, another 
of his sons, were the Egyptians ; and they were so far from being servants of 
servants to their cousins the Shemites, that these were servants of servants 
unto them, during morethan four score years. Why the posterity of Canaan 
was to be deemed an accursed race, it is easy to account ; and I have men- 
tioned it just now ; but it is not so easy to account why the posterity of the 
righteous Shem, that great example of filial reverence, became slaves to 
another branch of the family of Ham.’”’* 

Before proceed to a distinct consideration of what Lord Bolingbroke hath 
offered, it will be proper to lay before the reader the sacred text, as it is in 
our translation, Gen. ix. 21, 27. ‘‘ Noah was uncovered within his tent : and 
Ham, the father of Canaan, saw the nakedness of his father, and told his 
two brethren without. And Shem and Japheth took a garment, and laid it 
upon both their shoulders, and went backward, and covered the naked- 
ness of their father, and their faces were backward, and they saw not their 
father’s nakedness. And Noah awoke from his wine, and knew what his 
younger son had done unto him. And he said, cursed be Canaan ; a servant 
of servants shall he be unto his brethren. And he said, blessed be the Lord 
God of Shem, and Canaan shall be his servant. God shall enlarge Japheth 
and he shall dwell in the tents of Shem : and Canaan shall be his servant.”’ 

It is acknowledged, that there isa considerable difficulty in this passage. 
And if we were not able to account for it at all at this distance, it would be 
much more reasonable to suppose, that some circumstances have been passed 
by in this short narrative, which, if known, would help to clear it ; or that 
there may have been some defects in the copies not now to be remedied ; than 
upon the account of one difficult and obscure passage, to throw off all regard 
to writings which have the most just pretensions, both to the greatest antiquity 
and most venerable authority. 

But that the difficulties which his lordship hath urged are far from being 
unanswerable, will appear from the following observations. 

First, the foundation of the whole charge, and that upon which the 
greatest stress is laid is this, that ‘“‘Ham alone offended: Canaan was 
innocent. Canaan, however, was alone cursed; and he became, according 
to his grandfather’s prophecy, a servant of servants, i. ¢., the vilest and 
worst of slaves.” Some learned persons have supposed, that where the 
curse is pronounced upon Canaan, ver. 25, the word ada, father, is to be 
understood, which is expressly mentioned, ver. 22; and that instead of 
cursed be Canaan, it should be read, cursed be Ham, the father of Canaan. 
And though Lord Bolingbroke speaks of this with great contempt, there are 
instances of such ellipses or omissions to be found in some other passages 
of Scripture. A remarkable one of this kind is in 2 Sam. xxi. 19, where 
our translation has it, that ‘‘ Elhanan slew the brother of Goliath the 
Gittite, the staff of whose spear was like a weaver’s beam.” Which is 
certainly right, as appears from the nature of the thing, and from a parallel 
passage, 1 Chron. xx. 5, where he is expressly called the brother of Goliath 
the Gittite, &c. But the word brother is not in our present copies of the 


* Bolingbroke’s Works, vol. i. p. 110, 111, 112. 
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original in 2 Sam. xxi. 19, where it runs thus, “ Elhanan slew Goliath the 
Gittite,” &c., instead of the brother of Goliath the Gittite, In like manner 
the word father may be supplied here, as well as the word brother in the 
place now mentioned; so that for cursed be Canaan, it may be read, cursed 
be Ham, the father of Canaan. So the Arabic reads it, and so Vatablus 
renders it. And it is followed by other learned writers, particularly by the 
Bishop of Clogher, in his Vindication of the Histories of the Old and New 
Testament. But if that be not admitted, as not only the Hebrew, but the 
Samaritan, the Septuagint, and all the ancient versions, except the Arabic, 
which is of no great authority, read as we do,* this will not prove, either 
that Canaan was entirely innocent, or that he alone was cursed. ‘The Jews 
are generally of opinion, in which they follow a very ancient tradition, that 
Canaan was the first that saw Noah’s nakedness, and made a Jest of it to 
his father Ham, who, instead of reproving him, went himself to see it, and 
in a mocking way told it to his brothers, Shem and Japheth. Lord Boling- 


* It may be justly laid down as a rule, not to be lightly departed from, that where the 
Hebrew and Samaritan, and best ancient versions agree in any reading, that reading is 
not to be altered or given up without necessity ; and I cannot see any necessity in the 
present case. There are few readings that have a more general consent in their 
favour, than that which our translators have followed in the passage before us. Not 
only the Hebrew and Samaritan, but the Septuagint, in those copies that are of the 
greatest authority, particularly in the Roman and Alexandrian, to which may be added 
the Complutensian, and many others, and the remains of Origens Hexapla, collected by 
Montfaucon, the Targums, both of Onkelos and Ben Uzziel, the Syriac, the vulgar 
Latin, agree init. There are indeed some copies of the Septuagint which read Ham 
instead of Canaan ; and so it was in the first Venetian edition; but it appears to me that 
both in those copies of the Septuagint, and in the Arabic, this reading is rather an inter- 
polation inserted for avoiding the difficulty, than to have been a version taken from the 
original. And it may more easily be accounted for, why Ham’s name should be after- 
wards inserted in the text, than why it should have been dropped or omitted, sup- 
posing it to have been expressly mentioned in the original. Nor is it likely that that 
omission should have been repeated three times together in the compass of three or four lines. 

If the present reading be at all altered, that reading which puts the least force upon 
the text is that which instead of Canaan substitutes Ham, the father of Canaan. But it 
does not seem to me very likely that Ham should be so often over described under the 
character of the father of Canaan in soshort a prediction. At least it does not seem to 
me probable that Noah himself in pronouncing it should three times over characterize 
Ham as the father of Canaan. Let any man read over the prediction with this addition 
so often repeated, and see if it has not an odd appearance. If it be said, that it was 
Moses himself, who, in repeating Noah’s malediction against Ham, added this of his 
being the father of Canaan, to put the Israelites in mind that Canaan was the offspring of 
accursed Ham; even in this view the so frequent repetition seems to be needless. The 
sacred historian had, in the 18th verse of this chapter, observed, that Ham was the father 
of Canaan ; and again, in the 22d verse, in entering upon this narration, he had charae- 
terized Ham as the father of Canaan. The mention of this was certainly very proper in 
the beginning of the account, on supposition that Canaan was concerned with his father 
Ham in that affair, and also to prepare the reader for the distinct mention of Canaan, in 
the prediction which was pronounced upon occasion of Ham’s wickedness. Butthis being 
done, it does not seem likely that Moses should think it necessary in recounting that 
short prediction, to repeat it so often over that Ham was the father of Canaan. 

Besides, it seems to me to be of some weight, that if that be admitted to be the 
original reading, Canaan is not directly pointed out in the prediction at all. The being 
the servant of servants, and servant both to Shem and Japheth, is not in that case said 
of Canaan, but of Ham. At the most it is only insinuated, by calling Ham the father 
of Canaan, that Canaan might be involved in the curse, as one of Ham’s sons; but it is 
not expressly applied to him. Whereas in the common reading it contains a manifest 
prediction of the curse and servitude as relating to Canaan. And this was a very good 
reason for Moses’ taking care to record it. It is not improbable, that Noah might have 
said more on that occasion than is mentioned; but Moses contented himself with record- 
ing that part of the prediction or prophetic curse which related to Canaan; as it was 
that which more immediately answered his design, and which it most nearly concerned 
the Israelites to know. 
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_ broke makes mention of this, and endeavoureth to obviate it by observing, 
that ‘“‘ the Hebrew and other doctors, who would make the son an accom- 
plice with his father, affirm not only without, but against, the express 
authority of the text.’ This is confidently said. But if the text doth not 
expressly mention Canaan as an accomplice, neither can it be said, that the 
authority of the text is expressly against that notion. On the contrary, 
whosoever impartially examineth the story as there related, will be naturally 
led to believe, that Canaan was in some degree accessory to his father’s 
crime. Ham is in this story particularly characterized as the father of 
Canaan ; and Canaan’s being so often mentioned affordeth a plain intimation 
that he was some way or other concerned, and might either be the first that 
saw his grandtfather’s nakedness, and acquainted his father with it, or might 
be with his father when he saw it, and joined with him in making a mock 
of it. But as Ham was Canaan’s father, from whom better might have been 
expected, considering his age, and the dutiful regard he owed to his father 
Noah, with whom he had been saved from the deluge, he alone is expressly 
mentioned in this short narration; though the curse pronounced upon 
Canaan leads us to think, that he was some way partaker of his father’s 
crime. And supposing this to be so, and that he was Ham’s favourite 
son, and like him in his dispositions, the curse pronounced upon him was 
really intended against both. If we met with the same account in any wise 
and credible historian, this is the construction we should have been apt to 
put upon it, that both Canaan and his father were concerned in the affair. 
And it is no very unusual thing in Scripture, and in other histories too, to 
omit some circumstances in a short narration, which are plainly implied, 
and which the reader is left to collect. Indeed, if what some expositors 
suppose be admitted, it is not only implied in the text that Canaan was an 
accomplice, but is expressly signified in those words, ver. 24, that ‘“‘ Noah 
knew what his younger son had done unto him.” Where by younger son 
they understand his grandson; for a grandson, according to the Hebrew 
idiom, may be properly called a son; and they think Ham was not the 
youngest of Noah’s sons, but the middlemost, according to the order in 
which he is always placed, Shem, Ham, and Japheth: so Theodoret, and 
Drusius, after some of the Hebrew writers, with whom agrees Bishop 
Patrick. But whatever becomes of this conjecture, and though we should 
suppose Ham to be here intended by the younger son, which he might 
really be, though mentioned between Shem and Japheth, since the order 
of their birth and age is not designed to be signified by it; for Japheth 
was the eldest, Gen. x. 21. Yet still the strain of the story seems to 
imply, that Canaan had a guilty part in it, who alone of all Ham’s sons is 
_ expressly mentioned upon this occasion. 
_ But Secondly. Let us suppose that Canaan was innocent and no way ac- 
_cessory to this particular instance of Ham’s impiety and wickedness, the 
_ prophetic curse and prediction may, notwithstanding this, be fairly accounted 
for. It must be said in that case, that the curse was not properly pro- 
nounced upon Canaan for Ham’s crime, but that upon occasion of Ham’s 
wickedness Noah foretold the miseries and calamities that should befall his 
posterity, and particularly his descendants by Canaan. And supposing 
Noah to have been then enabled by a prophetic spirit to foresee, that from 
Ham would proceed a profligate and impious race, like him im wickedness, 
and whose crimes would at length bring down the vengeance of heaven upon 
them, and subject them to the basest servitude and punishment, his men- 
tioning it on this occasion, and pointing to that branch of his posterity on 
whom this curre should particularly fall, had a manifest propriety in it. 
This could not but greatly humble Ham, and had a tendency to cause 
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him to reflect on his own wickedness, and affect him with sorrow and re- 
morse on the account of it, if anything could do it. For who that has the 
bowels of the human nature, would not be greatly affected at the thought, 
that his posterity should be infamous and abandoned, and among the most 
wretched of the human race? And’ though Canaan alone be mentioned in 
this short account, it doth not follow that no other of Ham’s posterity fell 
under the curse. Noah might have named others of Ham’s sons or descen- 
dants, though Moses only takes notice of what related to Canaan, because 
this was what more especially concerned the people of Israel to know. 

This leads me to observe, 

Thirdly. That as to the insinuation, that this prophecy or prediction was 
feigned to justify the cruelities exercised by Joshua upon the Canaanites,* 
it is the author’s own groundless suspicion without producing any proof of 
it. Supposing it to have been a real prophecy originally delivered by Noah, 
the tradition of which had been preserved in the family of Shem, and which 
was transmitted by Abraham, who might have had it from Shem himself, 
to his descendants, it is easily accounted for that Moses should take care to 
commit it to writing. Nor will it be denied, that one end he might have in 
view in recording it, was to encourage and animate the Israelites, as he knew 
the time was at hand for the accomplishment of that prediction, and that 
the Israelites were to be the instruments of it. Such a true prophecy, 
known to have proceeded originally from Noah, was much more likely to 
answer Moses’ end, than if it had been a mere fiction of his own, which had 
never been heard of before. And that Moses did not feign this prophecy 
may be justly concluded, because if it had been invented by himself purely 
to bring an odium upon Canaan and his descendants, the story would pro- 
bably have been contrived otherwise than it is. It would have been _pre- 
tended, not that Ham, but that Canaan had been guilty of that impiety and 
irreverence towards Noah, the second father of mankind, and repairer of the 
world, and who was had in great veneration. Thus would Moses have laid 
it, if the whole had been his own fiction. He would not have contented 
himself with leaving the reader to collect from the story, that Canaan was 
some way faulty, but would have taken care to have made it more directly 
answer his purpose, by expressly charging the crime upon Canaan himself. 
But as it was a real prophecy of Noah, Moses gave it as he had received it, 
without altering the original story, or adding new circumstances. 

This leads me to a fourth observation upon this remarkable passage, viz : 
that if rightly understood, instead of furnishing a just objection against 
the authority of Scripture, it rather confirmeth it, and should increase our 
veneration for it. For we have here a most_remarkable prophecy, which 
extended to events at the distance of many ages, and hath been wonder- 
fully fulfilled in all its parts. It is manifest, that what is here foretold con- 
cerning Canaan, Shem, and Japheth, relatethto them, not merely considered 
in their own persons, but to their offspring, in whom it was chiefly to receive 
its accomplishment ; and the blessings pronounced by Isaac upon Jacob 
and Esau, and afterwards by Jacob upon his twelve sons, though applied 
to them by name, were principally to be understood of their descendants. 
Taking it in this view, the prophecy here pronounced by Noah is of a great 


extent. The blessing which should attend Shem is foretold, and it is inti- — 


mated that God would be in a special manner his God, and would pour 


forth so many blessings upon his posterity, as would lay a fouudation for — 


* Lord Bolingbroke in other parts of his works frequently insists upon these cruelties, — 


as a demostration that the Mosaic constitution could not be of divine original. See this | 


fully examined, View of the Deistical Writers, p. 359, et seq. 
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praises and thanksgivings ; so that whosoever observed it should have reason 
to say, ‘‘ blessed be the Lord God of Shem.” And this was signally ful- 
filled ; since among his posterity the knowledge and worship of the True 
God was preserved, when the rest of the world was deeply immersed in 


idolatry; and from his seed the great Messiah sprung. It was also foretold, 
that God should enlarge Japheth. And accordingly his posterity wonder- 
fully increased, and spread through a great part of the world. Bochart and 
others have observed, that not only all Europe, but the Lesser Asia, Iberia, 


Albania, part of Armenia, Media, and the vast regions in the northern parts 
of Asia, and probably America, were peopled by his descendants. It is also 


foretold that he should dwell in the tents of Shem, which was accomplished 
both by his posterity’s possessing part of the countries in which the Shemites 
inhabited, and especially by their being admitted to a participation of the 
same spiritual privileges; and received into the true chuch. So that this 
may be regarded as an illustrious prophecy of the conversion of the Gentiles, 


many ages before it happened. As to that part of Noah’s prophecy which 
relateth to Canaan, this hath also received a remarkable completion. Noah 
was enabled to foretell the curse and punishment which a long time after 


befell the Canaanites for their execrable wickedness and impurity. For 


that the true and proper ground of the punishment which was inflicted 
upon them was their own wickedness, is evident from many express declara- 
tions of Scripture ; particularly Levit. xviii. 24, 25, 27, 28. Deut. ix. 5. 


This wickedness of theirs God perfectly foresaw, and determined, on the ac- 


count of it, to inflict exemplary punishment upon them; though he would 
not suffer the threatened punishmeut and curse to take place till their 
iniquities were full, 7. e., till they were arrived at the height. And when 


this was the case, it tended to render the punishment more remarkable, 


! 


that it had been foretold so long before. And it was wisely ordered, that 


this prophecy should be recorded by Moses, that when it came to be visibly 
accomplished in Canaan’s posterity, the hand of Providence in it might be 
more distinctly observed. It is far, therefore, from being true, that Noah 
_ pronounced this in a passion or drunken fit, as his lordship seems willing to 


represent it. It was not properly an imprecation, but a prophecy, and 


might be fitly rendered, cursed shall Canaan be. It was a prediction of 


what should befall Ham’s descendants by Canaan, who resembled Ham, 
their ancestor, in wickedness and impurity. 
Lord Bolingbroke hath several little cavils, which are designed to invali- 


date the credit of this prophecy. One is, that Canaan was a servant of ser- 


vants not to his brethren, as is foretold, ver. 25, but to his uncles, viz., Shem 


and Japheth. But this objection seems to betray an utter ignorance of the 
_ Hebrew idiom, according to which the word brethren is of a large extent, and 


taketh in not only brothers strictly so called, but even distant relations, of 


which many instances might be given. And it must be farther considered, 


that the prophecy was not properly designed to signify that Canaan, in person, 
should bea servant of servants to his uncles Shem and Japheth, but that his 
posterity should be servants to theirs, who might, by reason of the original 
relation between them, be called their brethren. 

It is farther urged, that Canaan became a servant of servants unto Shem 
indeed, but not to Japheth, though this is foretold, ver. 27. But this cavil is 
no better founded than the former. For the Canaanites became servants to 
the posterity of Japheth as wellas of Shem. The most powerful and famous 
of Canaan’s descendants, the Tyrians and Carthaginians, after having made 
a great figure in the world, were destroyed, or reduced to the most miserable 
servitude ; the former by the Greeks, under Alexander the Great, the latter 
by the Romans, both of whom descended from Japheth. 
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Another objection which he insinuates, is, that Shem’s posterity were ser- 
vants of servants for above four score years to the Egyptians, who were the 


descendants of Mizraim, another of Ham’s sons. But there is no pretence — 
for urging this as a breach of the prediction, since no express mention is — 


made there of any of Ham’s sons but Canaan, concerning whom it is fore- 
told, that he should be a servant of servants unto Shem and Japheth, which 
was remarkably fulfilled. Or, if we suppose, as many great divines have 
done, that the curse was designed to extend to others of Ham’s posterity, as 
well as the Canaanites, though not particularly mentioned in this short 
account, because Moses’ design led him only to take express notice of that 
part of the curse which related to the Canaanites, who were more than ordi- 
narily corrupt, and upon whom the curse took place in the fullest manner ; 
even on this view of it the prophecy may be fully justified. Ham’s descend- 
ants have had a brand upon them, and been generally among the most 
abject and wretched of the human race. It is true, that the Israelites, who 
were a branch of Shem’s posterity, were fora time held in the bitterest 
bondage by the Egyptians, who proceeded from Ham. This was permitted 
for very valuable ends, and ended in a glorious deliverance of the formerfrom 
the tyranny and oppression of the latter. To which it may be added, that 
notwithstanding the Egyptians were for a long time a flourishing people, and 
had great power and dominion, yet they also became remarkably subjected 
to the posterity of Shem and Japheth, and so have continued for a great 
number of ages. They have been subjected successively to the Persians, 
Grecians, Romans, Saracens, Mamalukes, Turks, so as to verify that remark- 
able prophecy of Ezekiel, that Egypt should be the basest of kingdoms, 
neither should it exalt itself any more among the nations, Ezek. xxix. 15. 

Thus, it appears, that this boasted objection, upon which so mighty a 
stress has been laid, as if it were alone sufficient to overthrow the authority 
of holy writ, turneth out rather to the confirmation of it. 


SECTION II. 


His Lordship’s Attempt against the Gospel History, and the Divine Authority of the 
Christian Religion, considered. 


Havine examined what the late Lord Bolingbroke hath urged against the 
authority and credibility of the Scriptures of the Old Testament, let us next 
consider the attempt he makes against the authority of the New. He had, 
indeed, whilst he expressed a great contempt of the Jewish Scriptures, 
affected to speak with a favourable regard to Christianity. But he after- 
wards throws off the disguise, and makes it plainly appear, that he hath as 
little veneration and esteem for the one as for the other. It is no great sign 
of his respect for Christianity, that at the same time that he does all he can 
to destroy the credit of the Jewish history, and to show that it is not at all 
to be depended upon, he declares “‘ that the foundation of the Christian 
system is laid partly in. those histories, and in the prophecies joined to them, 
or inserted in them.”* But, not content with this general insinuation, he 


* Bolingbroke’s Works, vol. i. p. 91, 92. 
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afterwards proceedeth, in his fifth letter, toa more direct attack upon the 
Christian revelation.* He insisteth upon it, that the facts, upon which the 
authority of the Christian religion is founded, have not been proved as all 
historical facts, to which credit should be given, ought to be proved. He 
declares to the noble lord to whom he writes, that ‘‘ this is a matter of great 
moment; and that therefore he makes no excuse for the zeal which obliges 
him to dwell a little on it.” And after having endeavoured to show that 
“* there remains at this time no standard at all of Christianity,’’ either in the 
text of Scripture, or in tradition, he argues that ‘‘ by consequence, either 
this religion was not originally of divine institution, or else God has not 
provided effectually for preserving the genuine purity of it, and the gates of 
hell have actually prevailed, in contradiction to his promise, against the 
Church.”’ He must be worse than an Atheist that affirms the last; and 
therefore, the best effect of this reasoning that can be hoped for is, that men 
should fall into Theism, and subscribe to the first. And accordingly he 
roundly declares, that ‘‘ Christianity may lean on the civil and ecclesiastical 
power, and be supported by the forcible influence of education: but the 
proper force of religion, that force which subdues the mind, and awes the 
conscience by conviction, will be wanting.’’{ He adds, ‘‘ since I have said so 
much onthe subject in my zeal for Christianity, I will add this further. The 
resurrection of letters was a fatal period: the Christian system has been at- 
tacked, and wounded too, very severely since that time.”§ And again, 
speaking of those of the clergy who act for spiritual, not temporal, ends, and 
are desirous that men should believe and practise the doctrines of Christianity, 
he saith, that ‘‘ they will feel and own the weight of the considerations he 
offers; and will agree, that however the people have been, or may be 
amused, yet Christianity has been in decay ever since the resurrection of let- 
ters.”’|| This is an odd proof of his pretended zeal for Christianity, to insi- 
nuate, that all good and honest divines will agree with him, that Christianity 
has been losing ground ever since the revival of learning and knowledge ; as 
if it could not bear the light, and only subsisted by darkness and ignorance. 
It will help farther to show his design in this, if we compare it with what he 
saith in his sixth letter ;{ where he mentions the resurrection of letters, after 
the art of printing had been invented, as one of the principal causes that 
contributed to the diminution of the papal authority and usurpations. And 
he observes that ‘‘as soon as the means of acquiring and spreading informa- 
tion grew common, it is no wonder that a system was unravelled, which 
could not have been woven with success in any age but that of gross 
ignorance, and credulous superstition.”” We may see by this what a compli- 
ment he designs to Christianity, when he represents itas having receiveda fatal 
blow at the resurrection of letters, and as having been in decay ever since. 
He plainly puts it on a level with the papal authority and usurpation, and 
supposes the same of Christianity that he does of Popery, that it was a system 
which could only have been woven in the ages of ignorance and superstition, 
which owed its reception and prevalency to times of darkness, and has been 
decaying ever since the means of acquiring and spreading information 
grew common. 

This may suffice to show the respect thatthe writer of these letters bears to 
Christianity. Before I enter ona distinct examination of what he hath of- 
fered, I would observe, that he endeavoureth to prepare his way by declaim- 
ing, for several pages together, against the priests, divines, and ecclesiastical 


* Boling broke’s Works, vol. i. p. 174—185, + Ibid. p. 176. 
} Ibid. p. 180, 181, 182. § Ibid. p. 1&2. 
|| Ibid. p. 185, 4 Ibid. p. 206, 207. 
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historians, on the account of that spirit of lying that hath prevailed among 
them in all ages.* But he himself well observes and proves, in opposition to 
an historical Pyrrhonism, that though there have been abundance of lies 
and false history put upon the world, this ought not to diminish the credit of 
the true. And therefore the frauds and falsehoods of many that have pro- 
fessed a zeal for Christianity, ought to be no prejudice against the authority 
of the New Testament, or the credibility of the facts on which it is supported, 
provided it can be shown, that these facts come to us with a sufficient degree 
of evidence to make it reasonable for us to receive them as true. 

If, as he asserts, **‘ numberless fables have been invented to sup- 
port Judaism and Christianity ; and for this purpose false history, 
as well as false miracles, have been employed ;” it is certain, that no 
persons have taken greater pains, or been more successful in their attempts 
to detect and expose such frauds and false history, than Christian divines 
and critics ; many of whom have exercised themselves this way with great 
judgment and impartiality, as being sensible that Christianity needeth no 
such supports ; and that such frauds dishonour the cause they are intended 
toserve. If we examine the New Testament, we shall find no encourage- 
ment there given to such methods. . A remarkable simplicity, and impartial 
regard to truth, every where appear. And to lie for the glory of God, or to 
do evil that good may come of it, is there most expressly condemned. It 
was when men began to fall from the true original spirit of Christianity, and 
not content with the simplicity of religion, as Christ and his Apostles left it, 
attempted to bring in innovations, additions, alterations mm the Christian 
doctrine and worship ; it was then that fraud and imposture, or a foolish 
credulity began to prevail, and grew more and more, the farther they re- 
moved from the first and purest ages. And it is capable of a clear proof, 
that it was principally in favour of those corrupt additions and abuses of 
Christianity, that false history and false miracles have been artfully contrived, 
and zealously propagated. And why should it be turned to the disadvan- 
tage of the gospel history or miracles, that history has been corrupted and 
falsified in favour of doctrines or practices, e. g., the invocation of saints, 
purgatory, the worship of images, relics, &c., which Christianity has not 
countenanced or authorized ?. To which it may be added, that it is plainly 
foretold in the New Testament, that there should be a great apostacy from 
the purity of religion, and that the corruption should be introduced, and 
carried on, by signs and lying wonders. And if this hath actually been the 
case, instead of furnishing a proper objection against true original Chris- 
tianity, it affordeth a manifest proof of the perpect foreknowledge of its divine 
authority. 

He set to lay agreat stress upon it, that ‘‘ the church has had this ad- 
vantage over her adversaries, that the works of those who have written 
against her have been destroyed ; and whatever she advanceth to justify her- 
self, and to defame her adversaries, is preserved in her annals and the writ- 
ings of her doctors.+ And he takes particular notice of Gregory the Great’s 
proclaiming war to all heathen learning, in order to promote Christian veri- 
ty.”{ But it is certain, that the humour ofdestroying the heathen writings 
never generally obtained in the Christian church. On the contrary, it was 
principally owing to Christians that so many of those writings have been 
transmitted to us. The Mahometans, and some of the barbarous nations 
destroyed libraries and monuments of learning wherever they came. But it 
is a matter of fact not to be contested, that great numbers of heathen writ- 


* Bolingbroke’s Works, vol. i. p. 123, et seq. ; Ibid. vol. i. p. 127, 128. 
{ Ibid. p. 131. 
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ings and monuments have been preserved ; by Christians they have been pre- 
served ; and from thence the learned have been able to give an ample ac- 
count of their religion, rites, laws, andhistory. And this is so far from being 
a disadvantage to Christianity, that great use hath been made of the heathen 
learning to serve and promote the Christian cause. The Emperor Julian 
was so sensible of this, that he formed a design of modelling the schools, so 
that the Christians should not be acquainted with the heathen writers. As 
to the books that have been written against Christianity,* it is possible 
that the ill-judged zeal of some Christians may have occasioned the loss of 
some of them: but Iam apt to think it was owing, in most instances, to the 
same causes and accidents, to which we must attribute the loss of so many 
ancient monuments and admired writings, not only of the Heathens, but of 
eminent fathers, and ancient writers of the Christian church. Many cele- 
brated apologies for Christianity, and books in defence of religion, have been 
lost ; when, on the contrary, the works even of Lucretius, asystem of Epicu- 
rism, the life of Apollonius Tyaneus, and others of the like sort, have come 
down to our times. 

These insinuations do not properly come up to the main point. But. in 
his fifth letter, under pretence of giving advice to divines, and showing, that 
it is incumbent upon them to apply themselves to the study of history, he 
sets himself more directly to attack the authority of the Christian religion, 
and to subvert, as far as in him lieth, the foundations on which the proof of 
its divine original depends. And the course of his reasoning is plainly this : 
that Christianity is wholly founded upon facts ; and that those facts do not 
come to us with a sufficient degree of evidence to be relied on ; they have 
not:been proved as matters of fact ought to be proved. He declares, that 
<< ithas been long matter of astonishment to him, that Christian divines, 
those of them that can be called so withouta sneer, could take so much silly 
pains to establish mystery on metaphysics, revelation on philosophy, and 
matters of fact on abstract reasoning. religion founded on the authority 
of a divine mission, confirmed by prophecies and miracles, appeals to facts : 
and the facts must be proved, as all other facts that pass for authentic are 
proved. Ifthey are thus proved, the religion,will prevail withont the assist- 
ance of so much profound reasoning ; if they are not thus proved, the au- 
thority of it will sink in the world, even with this assistance.”’+ He there- 
fore blames the divines for using improper proofs in their disputes with 
Theists. He asks, ‘‘ what do they mean to din improper proofs in ears that 
are open to proper proofs?’ Thus it is that he characterizes the Deists ; 
and afterwards describes them as persons ‘‘ of minds candid, but not implicit ; 
willing to be informed, but curious to examine.”’t But how different is the 
account he giveth even of the most learned Christians! He affirms, that 
‘< they have not been hitherto impartial enough, or sagacious enough, to take 
an accurate examination of the Jewish and Christian system, or have not 
been honest enough to communicate it.”§ This is a very severe and confi- 
dent censure. There have been many persons, not only among divines, but 


* The heathen writers against Christianity seem not to have been much esteemed 
among the Pagans themselves ; and this may be one reason why they were not very care- 
fully preserved. There is a remarkable passage of Chrysostom to this purpose, who, ina 
discourse addressed to the Heathens, observes, ‘‘ that the philosophers,and famous rhetori- 
cians, who were against Christianity, had only rendered themselves ridiculous ; that they 
had not been able to persuade any one among so many people, either wise or simple, man 
or woman ; that the books written by them were had in such contempt, that they disap- 
peared almost as soon as they were published ; and that if any of them were preserved, it 
was among Christians that one might find them. Chrys. tom, ii. p. 539. Edit. Bened. 
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among the laity, of distinguished eminence for probity and virtue, as well as 
for learning and judgment, and who, to speak modestly, were in these respects 
no way inferior to the late Lord Bolingbroke, that have professed to examine, 
with all the attention they were capable of, and with an earnest desire of 
knowing the truth, the evidences of the Jewish and Christian system: but 
because, as the result of their inquiries, they were confirmed in the belief of 
the divine original of the Jewish and Christian revelation, therefore, in his 
judgment, not one of them was honest or sagacious enough to make an ac- 
curate examination; and I apprehend they have no other way of obtaining 
the character of sagacity or impartiality from writers of this cast, but by re- 
nouncing Christianity. If they do this, they shall be allowed to be sagacious 
and impartial inquirers ; but otherwise, they must be content to have their 
judgment or honesty called in question. But if we may judge by the 
writings of the Deists that have hitherto appeared, not excepting those 
of his lordship, they have not given very favourable indications, either of an 
uncommon sagacity, or of a candid and impartial inquiry. 

He tells the noble lord to whom he writes, ‘‘ you will find reason perhaps 
to think as I do, that it is high time the clergy in all Christian communions 
should join their forces, and establish those historical facts, which are the 
foundations of the whole system, on clear and unquestionable historical 
authority, such as they require in all cases of moment from others, and 
reject candidly what cannot be thus established.’’* Christian divines have 
frequently done what his lordship blames them for not doing. The facts 
on which the Christian system 1s founded, relate principally to what is 
recorded in the writings of the New Testament, concerning the holy life, 
and excellent character, of our blessed Saviour, his admirable discourses, 
the many illustrious miracles he performed during the course of his personal 
ministry, in proof of his divine mission, his resurrection from the dead, and 
consequent exaltation, the extraordinary effusion of the Holy Ghost upon 
his disciples, and the miraculous attestations that were given to his apostles, 
and the first publishers of the Christian revelation. The question is, what 
reason have we to think that those facts were really done? His lordship 
requires, that these facts should be proved, as all other facts that pass for 
authentic are proved; and that divines should establish the credit of those 
facts on clear and unquestionable historical authority, such as they require 
in all cases of moment from others. The Christian divines are willing to 
join issue on this point. The best, the properest way of proving the truth of 
ancient facts is undoubtedly by authentic accounts, published in the age in 
which the facts were done, and transmitted with sufficient marks of credi- 
bility to our own times. And several things are to be considered, in order 
to our judging whether, and how far, those accounts may be depended on. 
If the facts there related were of a public nature, done for the most part in 
open view, and for which an appeal is made to numbers of witnesses ; if 
the accounts of those facts were given by persons that were perfectly well 
acquainted with the facts, and who, having had full apportunity to know 
them, were themselves absolutely persuaded of the truth and reality of 
those facts; if they appear from their whole character to have been persons 
of great probity, and undesigning simplicity, and who could have no worldly 
interest to serve by feigning or disguising those facts; and if their preju- 
dices had not any tendency to bias them in favour of those facts, but the 
contrary; if the writings themselves have all the characters of genuine 
simplicity, and an impartial regard to truth, that can be reasonably desired ; 
and if they can be clearly traced from the age in which they were written, 
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and the facts were said to be done, through the succeeding ages, to our own 
times ; and finally, if it is undeniably evident, that. there were surprising 
effects produced in the very age in which the facts were said to be done, 
and which cannot otherwise be accounted for, than by allowing the truth of 
those facts, and the effects of which continue to this day; where these 
several circumstances concur, they lay a just foundation for receiving the 
accounts given of facts as true. According to the justest rules of criticism, 
such accounts of facts may be depended on: and many facts are generally 
received and believed, that fall greatly short of this evidence. 

Now it is capable of being proved, it has been often proved with great 
clearness and strength, that all these circumstances concur in relation to the 
important facts on which the Christian system is founded. The facts them- 
selves were, for the most part, done in open view, and of which there were 
many witnesses. Christ’s whole personal ministry was a very public thing. 
The scene of it was not laid in a dark obscure corner, nor was it carried on 
merely in a private way. His admirable discourses were, for the most part, 
delivered, and his miracles wrought, in places of the most public concourse, 
before great multitudes of people, and even before his enemies themselves, 
and those who were most strongly prejudiced against him. Many of his 
wonderful works are represented as having been done at Jerusalem, at the 
time of their solemn festivals, when there was a vast concourse of people 
from all parts. The same may be said of the remarkable circumstances 
which attended his crucifixion, the earthquake, the splitting of the rock, 
the extraordinary preternatural darkness that covered the whole land for 
the space of three hours, &c., which things happened at the time of the 
Jewish passover; and could not have been imposed upon the people of 
that age, if they had not been known to be incontestably true. And the 
relating such things was, in effect, appealing to thousands of witnesses. 
And though Jesus did not appear publicly after his resurrection to all the 
people; yet, besides that he showed himself alive after his passion, by many 
infallible proofs, to his apostles and others, who best knew him, and were 
therefore most capable of judging that it was he himself, and not another ; 
and was seen even by five hundred at once, who all concurred in their 
testimony ; besides this, the extraordinary effusion of the Holy Ghost upon 
his disciples on the day of Pentecost, which was the most illustrious con- 
firmation of his resurrection and ascension, is represented to have been of 
the most public nature, in the presence of vast multitudes then gathered 
together at Jerusalem from all parts of the world. To which it may be 
added, that many of the miracles that were wrought in the name, and by 
the power, of a risen Jesus, and which were so many additional proofs of 
his resurrection, were also done in open view, before great numbers of 
people. The accounts of these facts were written and published in the very 
age in which the facts were done, and the laws and doctrines delivered 
which are there recorded, and by persons who appear to have been perfectly 
acquainted with the things they relate, and fully persuaded of the truth of 
them. And many of the facts were of such a nature, and so circum- 
-stanced, that they could not be deceived in them, allowing them to have 
had their senses, which I think it is but reasonable to suppose. 

The writers of these accounts appear to have been persons of plain 
sense, and of great probity and simplicity, and to have had a sincere regard 
to truth. They write without art, without passion, or any of that heat 
which enthusiasm is wont to inspire. They take no pains to prepossess or 
captivate the reader; but content themselves with a plain, simple narration 
of facts, without ornament, amplification, or disguise. They relate with a 
ealm simplicity, and in a manner that hath not the least sign of an over- 
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heated imagination, Christ’s wonderful actions, and excellent discourses, 
without interposing any reflections of their own. With the same coolness 
they relate the bitter censures, the scoffs and reproaches, that were cast 
upon him by his adversaries, and the grievous and ignominious sufferings 
he endured, without expressing their indignation against the authors of 
them. And it is observable, that they do not represent him as one might 
be apt to expect they would have done, as triumphing over those sufferings 
with an exulting bravery, but rather as manifesting great tenderness of 
heart and sensibility under them, though mixed with remarkable constancy 
and resignation. 

It is a farther proof of that impartial regard to truth, which is observable 
in the writers of those accounts, that, though some of them were apostles 
themselves, and others their special friends and intimates, yet they relate, 
without disguise, things which seem to bear hard upon their characters. 
They relate not only the lowness and meanness of their condition and 
circumstances, but their ignorance, their dulness of apprehension, the 
weakness of their faith, the power of their prejudices, their vain ambition, 


and contentions among themselves who should be the greatest, the reproofs 
they received from their Lord, their cowardly forsaking him in his last 


sufferings, and particularly the shameful fall of Peter, one of the chief of 
them, and his denial of his Lord and master, with the aggravating circum- 
stances that attended it. They have not attempted to conceal any of these 
things, which they might easily have done, or to excuse or disguise them ; 
than which nothing could better show their impartiality, and love of truth. 
It farther strengthens the credit of their relations, when it is considered, 
that they had no temptation to disguise or falsify the great facts recorded in 
the Gospels, in order to serve any worldly interest, or to humour and con- 
firm any darling prejudices. On the contrary, it appeareth, that they were 
themselves brought, by the irresistible evidence of the facts they relate, to 
embrace a religion, which was not only contrary to their worldly interests, 
and exposed them to all manner of reproaches, persecutions, and sufferings, 
but which was also contrary to their former most favourite notions, and 
rooted prejudices. For what could be more contrary to the notions and 
prejudices, which then universally possessed the minds of the Jews, both of 


the learned and of the vulgar, than the doctrine of a crucified Messiah, who — 


was to erect a kingdom, not of this world, but of a spiritual nature, in the 
benefits and privileges of which the Gentiles were to be joint sharers with 
the Jews? And, finally, they gave the highest proof of their being themselves 
persuaded of the truth of those facts, by their persisting in their testimony 
with an unshaken constancy, in opposition to all the powers and terrors of 
this world. To this it may be added, that the writings themselves have all 
the characters of genuine purity, simplicity, and uncorrupted integrity, that 
any writings can have; nor is there anything in them that gives the least 
ground of suspicion of their having been written in any later age, or that 
savours of the spirit of this world, of ambition, avarice, or sensuality. And 
these writings have been transmitted to us with an unquestionable evidence, 
greater than can be produced for any other writings in the world. We can 
clearly trace them through all the intermediate ages up to that immediately 
succeeding the apostles, and have the most convincing proof of their 
having been still extant, and still received and acknowledged among Chris- 
tians. There are great numbers of books, now in our hands, that were 


written and published in the several ages between that time and this, in— 


which there are continual references to the Gospels, and other sacred books, 
of the New Testament. And by the numerous quotations from them, and 


large portions transcribed out of them in every age, it is incontestably ma- 
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nisest, that the accounts of the facts, discourses, doctrines, &c., which now 
appear in them, are the same that were to be found in them in the first 
ages. Innumerable copies of them were soon spread abroad in different 
nations; they have been translated into various languages; many commen- 
taries have been written upon them by different authors, who have inserted 
the sacred text in their writings,; they have been constantly applied to on 
many occasions, by persons of different sects, parties, inclinations, and in- 
terests. These are things which no man can be so hardy as to deny. And by 
this kind of evidence, the greatest and the most convincing which the nature 
of the thing can possibly admit of, we are assured, that the evangelical 
records, which are now in our hands, have been transmitted safe to us, and 
are the same that were originally published in the apostolical age; and that 
a general corruption of them, or a substitution of other accounts instead of 
them, if any had attempted it, would have been an impossible thing. 
Taking all these considerations together, it appeareth, that never were 
there any accounts of facts that better deserved to be depended on. And 
what mightily confirmeth the credit of those writings, and of the facts there 
related, is, that it cannot be contested, that great numbers, both of Jews 


and Heathens, upon the credit of those facts, forsaking the religion of their 


ancestors, were brought to receive the religion of Jesus in the first age, 
when they had the best opportunity of inquiring into the truth and certainty 
of those facts; and this in opposition to their most inveterate prejudices, 
and when, by embracing it, they exposed themselves to all manner of evils, 
and sufferings. The spreading of the Christian religion, as the case was 
circumstanced, furnisheth a very strong proof of the truth of the facts on 
which it was founded, and cannot otherwise be accounted for. 

Our author asserts, that, ‘‘if the facts can be proved, the Christian 


religion will prevail, without the assistance of profound reasoning; but, if 
the facts cannot be proved, the authority of it will sink in the world, even 
with this assistance.”* I think it may be fairly argued from this, that if 
the extraordinary facts had not been true, on the evidence of which alone 
Christianity is founded, it must have sunk at the very beginning, and could 
never have been established in the world at all; considering the nature of 


this religion, and the difficulties and oppositions it had to encounter with. 
It was manifestly contrary to the prevailing prejudices both of Jews and 
Gentiles: it tended entirely to subvert the whole system of the pagan super- 
stition and idolatry, which was wrought into their civil constitution, and 
upon which the prosperity of the Roman empire, and the establishment of 
their state, were thought to depend. It also tended to set aside the peculiar 
polity of the Jews, upon which they so highly valued themselves, and to 
subvert all the pleasing hopes and expectations of the temporal kingdom of 
the Messiah, with which they were so infinitely delighted. It obliged men 
to receive one that had been ignominiously condemned and crucified, as 
their redeemer and their Lord, the Son of God, and Saviour of the world. 


It proposed no temporal advantages to its votaries, to bribe men to embrace 


it; gave no indulgence to their corrupt lusts, nor had anything in it to 
sooth and gratify their vicious appetites and inclinations. At the same 
it had all the powers of the world engaged against it; yet it soon triumphed 
over all oppositon, though propagated by the seemingly meanest istru- 
ments; and made an astonishing progress through a great part of the 
Roman empire, then the most knowing and civilized part of the earth. 
This is a strong additional confirmation of the truth of those accounts which 
are contained in the Gospel records; since there could not be, as the case 
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was circumstanced, any possible inducement to Jews or Gentiles to embrace 
Christianity, but a thorough conviction of its divine original, and of the 
truth of those extraordinary facts by which it was attested. 

And if the first propagators of this religion had offered no other proof but 
their own words in support of it, and in confirmation of the divine authority 
of a crucified Jesus, it cannot, with any consistency, be supposed, that a 
scheme of religion, so destitute of all worldly advantages, and so opposite 
to men’s prejudices, as well as vices, and which subjected those that made 
profession of it to such bitter reproaches and persecutions, could possibly 
have prevailed in the world. 

If, at the time that Christianity made its first appearance in the world, it 
had been embraced by the Roman emperor, as it afterwards was by Con- 
stantine the Great, if it had been countenanced by the higher powers, there 
might have been some pretence for ascribing the progress it made to the en- 
couragement it met with from the great and powerful. The author of these 
letters, speaking of the miracles said to be wrought at the tomb of the Abbé 
Paris, observes, that ‘‘ if the first minister had been a Jansenist, all France 
had kept his festival, and those silly impostures would have been transmitted, 
in all the solemn pomp of history, from the knaves of his age to the fools of 
the next.’’* But this very instance, in which the Deists have triumphed so 
much, may be turned against them, since it affordeth a plain proof, how dif- 
ficult it is to maintain the credit of miraculous facts, when they are discoun- 
tenanced by the civil power. The miracles supposed to be wrought at the 
tomb of the Abbé Paris were quashed, and a stop put to the course of the 
miraculous operations, and the falsehood of some of them plainly detected, 
notwithstanding there was a numerous, a powerful, and artful body of men 
engaged in reputation and interest to support the credit of them. It may, 
therefore, be jnstly concluded, that if the extraordinary facts, on which 
Christianity was founded, had been false, the credit of them must soon have 
sunk, and that religion with it, when all the reigning powers of the world, 
Jewish and Heathen, joined their forces and influence to suppress it.”’+ 

In what hath been said above, to show the credit that is due to the accounts 
given of the facts by which Christianity is established, it is supposed, that 
these accounts were written by Christ’s own disciples, or their most intimate 
companions, and in the first age, the age in which the facts were done, i. e., 
by persons perfectly well acquainted with those facts. But this is what our 
author seems unwilling to allow. In his fifth letter, after having observed, 
that ‘‘ false history has been employed to propagate Christianity formerly, 
and that the same abuse of) history is still continued,’’ he instances in Mr. 
Abbadie’s saying, that ‘‘ the Gospel of St Matthew is cited by Clemens, 
Bishop of Rome, a disciple of the apostles ; that Barnabas cites it in his 
epistle ; that Ignatius and Polycarp receive it ; and that the same fathers 
give testimony for St. Mark.” He adds, that ‘‘ the Bishop of London, in 
his third pastoral letter, speaks to the same effect.”” And then he proceeds, 
‘* I presume the fact advanced by the minister and the bishop, is a mistake. 
If the fathers of the first century do mention some passages that are agreea- 
ble to what we read in our evangelists, will it follow, that these fathers had 


the same Gospels before them? To say so, is a manifest abuse of history, — 


and quite inexcusable in writers that knew, or might have known, that these 
fathers made use of other Gospels, wherein such passages might be con- 


tained, or they might be preserved in unwritten tradition. Besides which, I - 


* Bolingbroke’s Works, vol. i. p. 125, 126. 
+ The difficulties Christianity had to enccunter with, are elegantly represented by Mr. 
West, in his admirable treatise on the Resurrection. 
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would almost venture to affirm, that the fathers of the first century do not 
expressly name the Gospels we have of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John.’’* 
His design is plainly to signify, that there is no proof, that the Gospels, the 
books of the evangelists which we now have in our hands, were written in 
the first age of Christianity. 
As this is a matter of importance, I shall offer some observations upon it. 
And, first, it is observed, that though but few of the writings of the fathers 
of the first century are come down to us, and those generally very short ; 
yet it cannot be denied, that in all these writings, the facts recorded in the 
Gospels, especially relating to our Lord’s passion and resurrection, and the 
scheme of religion there taught, are all along supposed, and referred to, as of 
undoubted truth and certainty, and of divine original ; so that those writings 
of the apostolical fathers bear testimony materially tothe Gospels, and to the 
facts there related, and come in aid of those accounts. It is also manifest, 
that there are several particular passages quoted in these writings, which seem 
plainly to refer to passages that are now found in the evangelists; and these 
passages are mentioned in a manner which shows that they regarded them © 
as of divine authority. Nor is it a valid objection against this, that they do 
not cite the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, by name ; for it is 
not their custom, in mentioning passages of Scripture, to name the particular 
books out of which these passages are extracted ; they content themselves 
with producing the passages, or giving the sense of them. Thus, they gene- 
rally do with regard to testimonies produced from the sacred books of the Old 
_ Testament ; and yet no one will deny, that they had those books in their 
hands, and acknowledged their divine authority. 
Barnabas, in his epistle, has some plain references to passages that are to 
be found in St. Matthew’s Gospel. And, with regard to one of them, he intro- 
_ duced it with saying, “‘it is written ;” which was a form of quotation usual 
among the Jews in citing their sacred books ; and seems plainly to show, 
_ that he referred to written accounts of the actions and discourses of our 
- Saviour. 
_ Clement, in his epistle, mentions several remarkable passages, in our 
 Lord’s discourses, recorded by the Evangelists, Matthew, Mark, and Luke ; 
he calls them “‘ the words of the Lord Jesus, which he spake ;” and repre- 
_ sents them as one of the highest authority, and deserving the greatest regard. 
_ Ignatius hath several passages, which either are plain references, or mani- 
fest allusions, to passages that are to be found in St. Matthew’s Gospel, and 
_ to several other books of the New Testament. He tells those to whom he 
writes, that they ‘‘ ought to hearken to the prophets, but especially to the 
_ Gospel, in which the passsion has been manifested to us, and the resurrec- 
tion perfected.”’+ Where, as by the prophets are undoubtedly to be under- 
_ stood the prophetical writings, so by the Gospel seems plainly to be under- 
stood the writings of the evangelists, collected into one book called the 
Gospel. And in other passages he speaks to the same purpose,t and in a 
manner which shows, that this book of the Gospel was of the most sacred 
authority among Christians. 
Polycarp, in his epistle, though very short, hath many passages that 
plainly refer or allude to texts of the New Testament. And, quoting some 
passages which are expressly found in the evangelists, he introduces them 
thus: ‘‘ the Lord hath said.” He expresses his confidence, that the Philippians, 
to whom he writes, were well exercised in the Holy Scriptures. And _ it is 
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manifest, from what he there adds, that by the Holy Scriptures he particu- 
larly intends the sacred writings of the New Testament : which shows that 
they were had in the greatest veneration by the Christians of that age. 

He that would see a more distinct account of these things, may consult 
the learned Dr. Lardner’s accurate collection of the passages from the apos- 
tolical fathers, in his Credibilty of the Gospel History, part ii. vol. i. 

It appeareth, from this brief account, that the apostolical fathers have 
taken as much notice of the evangelical writings, as could be reasonably 
expected, or as they had occasion todo. And, therefore, I see not why 
Mr. Abbadie should be charged with an abuse of history, for representing 
the fathers of the first century, as having cited the books of the evangelists ; 
since though they do not expressly quote them by name, yet they quote 
passages as of sacred authority, which are to be found in these books : and, 
therefore, it may be reasonably supposed, that they refer to those books, 
which, as I shall presently show, were then extant, and the authority of 
which was then acknowledged. 

But it is urged, that if the fathers of the first century do mention some 
passages that are agreeable to what we read in our evangelists, it does not 
follow, that they had the same Gospels before them ; because ‘‘ those fathers 
made use of other Gospels, wherein such passages might be contained, or 
they might be preserved in unwritten tradition.”” But this way of stating the 
case does not afford the least presumption, that the books of our evangelists 
were not then extant. It is only supposed that there might be other ac- 
counts in that age, in which the same things might be contained ; and that 
the actions and discourses of our Lord were well known among the Chris- 
tians of the first age, both by written accounts, and by tradition received 
from the preaching of the apostles. And _ this certainly confirmeth, instead 
of invalidating the accounts given in the Gospels ; and supposeth the facts 
there recorded to have been of well known credit and authority. But he 
ought not to mention it as a thing that is and must be acknowledged by all 
the learned, that those fathers of the first century made use of other Gospels 
besides those of the evangelists. It cannot be proved, that they ever refer to 
any other Gospels. The only passage in all the apostolical fathers, which 
seems to look that way, is one in Ignatius, which some suppose was taken 
out of the Gospel of the Hebrews, which itself was really St. Matthew’s Gos- 
pel, with some interpolations and additions ; and yet that passage may be 
fairly interpreted, as referring to the words of our Saviour recorded by St. 
Luke, chap. xxiv. 39.* 

It may be gathered indeed from the introduction of St. Luke’s Gospel, that 
many in that first age, had undertaken to write an account of the history of 
our Saviour’s life, miracles, discourses, &c., but it does not appear that those 
writings were generally received among Christians as authentic ; probably — 
because they were not done with sufficient exactness, and had a mixture of — 
things false or uncertain. And therefore it is not likely, that the passages, 
referred to by the fathers of the first century, were taken from those writings ; 
it is far more probable, that they were taken from the books of the 
evangelists, where we still find them, and which were then extant, and their 
authority acknowledged among Christians. 4 

That the Gospels which we have now in our hands were undoubtedly 
extant in the apostolical age, and regarded as authentic, admitted of a clear 
proof, if it be considered, that in the age immediately succeeding we find 
them universally received and acknowledged in the Christian church. 


* See Lardner’s Credibility, &e. part. ii. vol. i. p. 184, 185, 186.. 
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There are several books come down to our times, which were written by 
authors who unquestionably lived in the second century, in which these Gos- 
pels are frequently, and by name, referred to as of divine authority ; and 
many express quotations drawn from them, by which it is manifest, that they 
were then received with great veneration in the Christian churches. And it 
appeareth, from the first apology of Justin Martyr, published about a hun- 
dred years after the death of our Saviour, that it was then the ordinary practice 
to read the memoirs of the apostles, and the writings of the prophets, in the 
religious assemblies of Christians. And that, by the memoirs of the 
apostles, he means the books of the evangelists, is evident from several 
passages in his writings ; aud particularly from a passage in this very apology, 
where, having mentioned the memoirs composed by the apostles, he adds, 
** which are called Gospels :” and there are frequent citations from all of them 
in his writings ; which plainly show, that he looked upon those books as au- 
thentic histories of Jesus Christ. The same may be observed concerning 
other writers in that century. And since it is manifest, that the four Gos- 
pels were generally received, and had in the highest esteem and veneration, 
among Christians in the second century, even in the former part of it (for 
that apology was written about the year 139 or 140), this plainly showeth, 
that the Gospels must have been written and published in the apostolical 
age itself. And it was because they were known to have been written by 
the apostles, or their companions and intimates ; and that the accounts 
there given were authentic, and absolutely to be depended upon; that these 
writings were so early and generally received. Eusebius, speaking of Quadratus, 
and other eminent persons, who “‘ held the first rank in the succession of 
the apostles,” informs us, ‘“‘ that they, travelling abroad, performed the 
work of evangelists, being ambitious to preach Christ, and deliver the Scrip- 
ture of the divine Gospels.”** The persons he speaketh of flourished in the 
reign of Trajan, in the beginning of thesecond century, and had undoubtedly 
lived a good part of their time in the first ; and their carrying the books of 
the Gospels with them where they preached, and delivering them to their 
converts, showeth, that those Gospels were then well known to be genuine, 
and had in great esteem. And indeed if they had not been written in the 
apostolical age, and then known to be genuine, it cannot be conceived, that 
so so soon after, even'in the next age, they could have beenso generally dis- 
persed, and statedly read in the Christian assemblies, and regarded as ot 
equal authority with the writings of the ancient prophets, which had been 
for some ages read in the synagogues on the Sabbath days. And though a 
great clamour had been raised concerning some spurious Gospels, which 
appeared in the primitive times, there is nothing capable of a clearer proof, 
than that the four Gospels, and those only, were generally received as of 
divine authority in the Christian church, in the ages nearest the apostles ; 
and have continued so ever since, and have been all along regarded with the 
profoundest veneration. 

To this ought to be added, that the heathen writers, who lived nearest 
those times, never pretended to deny, that the books of the evangelists 
received among Christians were written by Christ’s own disciples. Celsus 
lived in the second century. He speaks of Jesus the author of the Christian 
religion, as having lived «ps rdw éarlyay trav, a very few years before. He 
mentions many things recorded in our evangelists, relating to the birth, 
life, miracles, sufferings, and resurrection of Jesus Christ; and tells the 
Christians, ‘‘ these things we have produced out of your own writings.” He 
all along supposeth them to have been written by Christ’s own disciples, 


* Euseb. Eccles. Hist. lib, ili. cap. 37. 
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that lived and conversed with him, though he does all he can ‘to ridicule 
and expose them.* ‘To this it may be added, that the Emperor Julian, who 
flourished about the middle of the fourth century, and who was both of 
great acuteness, and very well disposed to take all advantages against 
Christianity, and had, no doubt, an opportunity of reading whatsoever 
books had been written against the Christians before his time, never pre- 
tends to contest the Gospels being written by Christ’s own disciples, and 
those whose names they bear, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and Jonn ; whom he 
expressly mentions as the writers of those books; + though, no doubt, he 
would have been very well pleased, if he could have met with any proof or 
presumption that could make it probable, that the books of the evangelists, so 
generally received among Christians, were written, not by Christ’s own im- 
mediate disciples, or their companions, or in the apostolical age, but were 
compiled afterwards, and falsely ascribed to the apostles. To which it may 
be added, that none of the Jews, in any of their writings against Christi- 
anity, though they often mention the books of the evangelists, have ever 
pretended, that those books were not written by those to whom they are 
attributed, but by others, in after-times, under their names; nor do the 
ever mention any charge or suspicion of this kind, as having been brought 
against those books by their ancestors. 

Thus we find, by the acknowledgment of friends and enemies, who lived 
nearest to those times, that the accounts contained in the books of the evan- 
gelists were written in the apostolical age; the age in which those facts are 
said to have been done, which are there recorded. There are plain refer- 
ences to them, and passages produced out of them, in the few writings that 
remain of the first century. And in the age immediately succeeding, we 
have full proof, that they were universally received in the Christian church, 
as of divine authority, and read as such in the Christian assemblies; and 
were ascribed to Christ’s own immediate attendants, or their intimate com- 
panions, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, by name. This hath been uni- 
versally admitted ever since in all ages; and these books have been trans- 
mitted down to our times with such an uninterrupted and continued evidence, 
as cannot be produced for any other books whatsoever. He would be 
accounted a very unreasonable man, that should ‘deny, or even question it, 
whether the books of Livy, Sallust, Tacitus, were written by those whose 
names they bear. But the Deists, and his lordship among the rest, most 
unreasonably reject that historical testimony and evidence in behalf of the 
Scriptures, which they would account to be sufficient with regard to any 
other books in the world. 

It gives a mighty force to all this, that, upon a careful examining and 
considering the books themselves, they bear the plain marks and characters 
of the first, the apostolical age ; and not one mark of a later date. Though 
three of the evangelists make particular mention of our Saviour’s predic- 
tions concerning the destruction of Jerusalem and the temple; yet there 
is not any intimation given in any one book of the New Testament, of that 
destruction as having been actually accomplished, which yet was in forty 
years after our Lord’s crucifixion. And it could scarcely have been avoided 
but that some or other of them must have taken notice of it, considering 

‘the many occasions there were for mentioning it, if these books had been 
eenerally written after that event. It appeareth, from the beginning of 
St. Luke’s Gospel, compared with the introduction to the Acts of the 
Apostles, that he wrote his Gospel before he wrote the Acts. And yet this 


* Orig. contra Cels. lib. ii. p. 67, 69, 70. 
} Cyril. Alex. contra Julian. lib. x. p, 327. Edit Spanheim. 
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latter was evidently written in the apostolical age, and some time before the 
death of St. Paul. For it is plain, from the accounts given in that book, 
that the writer of it was a companion of St. Paul in his labours and 
travels, and particularly was with him in his voyage to Rome; with an 
account of which, and of his preaching there two years in his own hired 
house, the book ends. It taketh no notice of his after-!abours and travels, 
and of his martyrdom at Rome; which it would undoubtedly have done, 
_as well as of the martyrdom of St. James, if it had been written after those 
events happened: And it is a great proof of the high veneration the first 
Christians had for those writings, and how careful they were not to insert 
any accounts into them, which were not originally there, that none of them 
ever pretended to make supplemental additions to that book, either with 
regard to St. Paul himself, or any other of the apostles. And as we may 
justly conclude, that St. Luke’s Gospel was published in the apostolical age 
itself, whilst many of the apostles were yet living, so it hath been generally 
agreed, that St. Matthew’s Gospel was published before that of St. Luke; 
and that the Gospel of St. John was written last of all, And yet this last, 
as is manifest from the book itself, was written by one of Christ's own 
‘disciples, the disciple whom Jesus loved. And it appeareth to have been 
principally designed to record several things, which were not distinctly 
taken notice of by the other evangelical writers. Accordingly we find, 
that though the facts are there plainly supposed, which are related by the 
other evangelists, yet those miracles and discourses of our lord are chiefly 
insisted upon, which either were omitted by them, or but slightly mentioned. 
Indeed, whosoever impartially considered the writings of the New Testa- 
ment, will easily observe in them many peculiar characters, which plainly 
point to the time in which they were written. And there is all the reason 
in the world to think, that if these books had been written in any succeeding 
age, they would have been in several respects different from what they now 
are. The Christian religion here appeareth in its primitive simplicity, 
without any of the mixtures of following ages. The idea that is given of 
the Christian church, in the writings of the New Testament, is such as is 
proper to the first age ; and from which there were some variations, even in 
that which immediately followed. The discourses of our blessed Lord, as 
recorded by the evangelists, are of such a nature, so full of divine wisdom 
and admirable sentiments, as would manifestly appear, if there were room 
in this place to enter on a particular consideration of them: they are 
delivered with so much gravity and authority, and yet, for the most part, 
in such a particular way, that they carry the evident proofs of their own 
genuineness. The character given of our Saviour, in the books of the 
evangelists, seems plainly to have been drawn from the life. And it may be 
justly affirmed, that it was not in the power of such writers, destitute as 
they appear to be, of all art and ornament, to have feigned such a cha- 
racter ; a character in which is wonderfully united a divine dignity becoming 
the Son of God, and an amiable humility and condescension becoming the 
Saviour of men; an admirable wisdom, in conjunction with the greatest 
candour and simplicity of heart; an ardent zeal for the glory of God, and 
the most extensive charity and benevolence. towards mankind ; an impartial 
freedom and severity in reproving faults, and great tenderness in bearing 
with men’s weaknesses and infirmities; an unparalleled purity and sanctity 
of manners, without any thing sour or unsociable, or a supercilious con- 
tempt of others; the most exemplary patience and fortitude under the 
greatest sufferings, joined with a remarkable tenderness and sensibility of 
spirit. To this may be added the beauty of his maxims, the solidity of his 
reflections, the just and sublime notions of religion which he every where 
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inculcateth, far superior to any thing that was taught by the most cele- 
brated doctors of the Jewish nation. The morals he is represented as 
having taught are the most pure and refined, and yet without running into 
any superstitious extremes, such as were the affected strictnesses of the 
Pharisees and Essenes, or the false refinements of some Christians in the 


following ages. The motives there proposed are the most powerful and_ 


efficacious that can be presented to the human mind, drawn from all the 
charms of the divine love and goodness; from the engaging offers of grace 
and mercy made to the truly penitent, which yet are so ordered as not to 
give the least encouragement to the obstinately wicked and disobedient ; 
from the promises of divine aids to assist our sincere endeavours in the 

erformance of our duty; from the important solemnities of the future 


judgment, and the eternal retributions of the world to come; the inexpres- — 


sible glory and felicity prepared for good men, and the dreadful punishments 
that shall be inflicted upon the wicked. Ina word, so perfect is the idea of 
religion contained in those writings, that all attempts to add to it in suc- 
ceeding ages, or raise it to a higher degree of perfection, have really fallen 


short of its original excellence, and tended to tarnish its primitive beauty ~ 


and glory. 
Taking all these considerations together, they form a very strong and 


convincing proof of the truth and authenticity of the Gospel records; and — 


that, whether we consider the method of conveyance, whereby they have 
been transmitted to us, and which we can trace up with a continued evi- 
dence to the first age, or the internal characters of original truth and 
purity, and genuine integrity, which appear in the writings themselves. 

To take off the force of the evidence brought for the facts on which 
Christianity is established, it hath been urged, that these facts are only 
attested by Christians. The author of these letters observes, that the 
church has this advantage over her adversaries, that the books that were 
written against her have been destroyed, whilst whatever tends to justify her 
has been preserved in her annals; and that ‘‘he must be very implicit 
indeed, who receives for true the history of any nation or religion and 
much more that of any sect or party, without having the means of con- 
fronting it with some other history.”* He here seems to suppose it as a 


thing certain, that there had been historical evidence against Christianity ; / 


but that the church had suppressed it.t But this is a precarious suppo- 
sition, without any thing to support it. The account of the facts on which 
Christianity is founded, was published, as hath been shown, by persons who 
pretended to be perfectly well acquainted with those facts, and in the age 
in which they were done, and who speak of them as things publicly known, 
and of undoubted certainty. The proper way, therefore, for the enemies of 
Christianity to have taken, would have been, to have published, if they 
were able, contrary authentic accounts, in that very age, for disproving 
those facts; which it would have been easy to have done, if they had been 
false: for, in that case, thousands must have known them to be so; since 
many of the facts are represented as having been done in public view, and 


* Bolingbroke’s Works, vol. i. p. 128, 132. 
+ Lord Bolingbroke seems to have laida great stress upon this thought, for he else- 
where observes, that ‘‘if time had brought to us all the proof for Christianity and 


against it, we should have been puzzled by contradictory proofs.’’ See his Works, vol. iv. — 


p. 270, where he presumes upon it asa thing certain, though he does not attempt to 
produce the least evidence for it, that there was formerly proof against Christianity, 
which, if it had come down to us, would have destroyed the evidence brought for it, or, 
at least, have very much weakened the force of that evidence, and kept the mind in 
suspense, . 
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in the presence of great multitudes. But that no such contrary historical 
evidence was then produced or published, we may confidently affirm; not 
only because there is no account of any such evidence, but because, if the 
facts on which Christianity is established had been authentically dis- 
proved, even in the age in which they were said to have been done, and 
if there had been good historical evidence produced on the other side, 
by which it appeared that those facts were false, the Christian religion, 
considering the other disadvantages that attended it, and that it was 
principally supported by those facts, must have sunk at once. How 
is it conceivable, that in that case it would have flourished more and 
more ; and that vast numbers, and many of them persons of considerable 
sense and learning, would have continued to embrace it, in the face of the 
greatest difficulties and discouragements ? How comes it, that none of the 
apologies for Christianity, that were published very early, and presented to 
the Roman emperors, some of which are still extant, take any notice of such 
contrary historical evidence, or endeavour to confute it, but still speak of 
those facts as incontestably true and certain? The first heathen author 
that appears to have written a formal book against the Christian religion is 
Celsus. And what he advanced to this purpose we learn from his own words, 
preserved by Origen, in his excellent answer to him. He endeavoureth, as 
far as he can, to turn the Gospel accounts to ridicule ; but he never referreth 
to any authentic history, or book of credit and authority, which had been 
_ published, to show that the facts recorded by the evangelists, and believed 
by the Christians, were false. He pretendeth indeed, that ‘‘ he could tell 
many other things relating to Jesus, truer than those things that were written 
of him by his own disciples ; but that he willingly passed them by.”* And 
we may be sure, that if he had been able to procure any contrary historical 
evidence, which he thought was of weight sufficient to invalidate the evange- 
lical records, aman of his virulence and acuteness would not have failed to 
_ produce it; and his not having done so, plainly showeth, that he knew of 
none such; though, if there had been any such, he must have known it. 
Nor do I find that Julian, when he wrote against Christianity, pretended to 
_ produce any contrary historical evidence for disproving the facts recorded in 
_ the Gospels: if he had, something of it would have appeared in Cyril’sanswer, 
in which there are many fragments of his book preserved. I think, therefore, 
_ the pretence of there having been contrary evidence to disprove the facts re- 
corded in the Gospel, which evidence was afterwards suppressed by the 
_ Christians, is absolutely vain and groundless. And to refuse our assent 
_ on the Gospel history, for want of having an opportunity to confront it with 
_ contrary historical evidence, when we have no reason to think there ever 
was such evidence, would be the most unreasonable conduct in the world. 
But stillit is urged, that the accounts of those facts, in order to their ob- 
taining full credit from any impartial person, ought to be confirmed by the 
_ testimony of those who were not themselves Christians ; since Christians may 
be excepted against as prejudiced persons ; and that, if there be no such 
testimony it administers just ground of suspicion. As a great stress has 
been frequently laid upon this, | shall consider it distinctly. 

To expect that professed enemies, who reviled and persecuted the Chris- 
tians, should acknowledge the truth of the main facts on which Christianity 
is founded, is an absurdity and contradiction. And if any testimonies to this 
purpose were now to be found in their writings, it would undoubtedly be 
alleged by those gentlemen, who now complained of the want of such testi- 
monies, that those passages were foisted in by Christians, and ought to be 


* Orig. contra Cels, lib. ii p. 67. Edit. Spencer. 
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rejected as superstitious. But yet we have the testimony of adversaries 
concerning many facts relating to Christianity, as far as can be expected from 
adversaries. It cannot be expected, that Jews or Heathens, continuing 
such, should acknowledge Christ’s divine mission, that he was the Son of 
God, the Saviour of the world ; but none of them ever pretended to deny, 
that there was such a person as Jesus Christ, who was the author of the | 
Christian religion, and appeared in Judea in the reign of Tiberius. Tacitus’s 
testimony, as well as that of Celsus, is very express to this purpose.* And 
some of the Heathens went so far as to speak very honourably of him. So 
did the Emperor Alexander Severus, who would have built a temple to him, 
if some of the Pagans about him had not made strong remonstrances against 
it, as Lampridius informs us in his life.+ And even Porphyry himself, whose 
words Eusebius hath preserved, speaks of him as a pious man, whose soul 
was taken into heaven.t It would be unreasonable to expect that the ene- 
mies of Christianity should acknowledge the accounts given of Christ by the 
evangelists to be true and authentic, and absolutely to be depended upon ; 
for then they must have turned Christians. But yet they never denied, what 
some of our modern unbelievers seem unwilling to acknowledge, that Christ’s 
own disciples, who had lived and conversed with him, had written accounts 
of his life and actions, and discourses, which were received by Christians as 
true and authentic. The testimony of Celsus, as was observed before, is 
very full to the purpose. It cannot be expected that Jews and Heathens 
should acknowledge Christ’s miracles to have been really wrought by a divine 
power. But they do not deny that he did, or seemed to do wonderful works. 
And the way they take to account for them amounteth to an acknowledgment 
of the facts. Some ascribed them to magical arts, as Celsus, who saith, 
that on the account of the strange things he performed, Jesus claimed to be 
regarded as a god.§ Others, as Hierocles, opposed to them the wonders 
pretended to have been wrought by Apollonius Tyaneus. The Jews ascribed 
the works he performed to the .virtue of the ineffable name, which he 
stole out of the temple. And the Emperor Julian expressly acknowledgeth 
some of his miraculous works, particularly his healing the lame and the blind, 
and casting out devils, at the same time that he affects to speak of them in a 
very slight and diminishing manner.|| As to Christ's having suffered under 
Pontius Pilate, the Heathens and Jews were so far from denying it, that they 
endeavoured to turn it to the reproach of Christians, that they believed in, 
and worshipped one that had been crucified. It cannot be expected indeed, 
that they should own, that he really rose again from the dead on the third 
day, as he himself hath foretold ; but they acknowledge, that his disciples 
declared that he did so ; and professed to have seen him, and conversed with 
him, after his resurrection. This appeareth from the testimony of Celsus, at 
the same time that he endeavours to ridicule the account given by the evan- 
gelists of Christ’s resurrection.{/_ The Jews, by pretending that the disciples 
stole away the body of Jesus, whilst the soldiers that were appointed to 
guard it slept, plainly acknowledged that the body did not remain in the se- 
pulchre, where it had been laid after his crucifixion ; and that therefore he 
might have risen from the dead, for any thing they could prove to the con- 
trary. The early and remarkable diffusion of Christianity, notwithstanding 
all the difficulties it had to encounter with, and the persecutions to which the 
professors of it were exposed, is a very important fact, and which, as the 


* Tacit. Annal. lib. xv. + Cap. xxix. xliii. Hist. August. tom. i. Edit. Var. 
{ Euseb. Demonstrat. Evangel. lib. iii. p. 134. § Orig. contra Cels. lib. i, p. 7, 22, 30. 
| See his words in Cyrilcontra Julian, lib. vi. p. 121. Edit. Spanheim. 
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case was circumstanced, tends very much to confirm the truth of the Gospel 
accounts. And this is very fully attested by heathen writers, though it can- 
not be expected that they would ascribe this propagation of Christianity to 
its proper causes, the force of truth, anda divine power accompanying it. 

_ Tacitus, in a passage where he expresseth himself in a manner that 
shows he was strongly prejudiced against Christianity, informs us, that 
there was a great multitude of Christians at Rome in Nero’s time, which 
was in little more than thirty years after the death of our Saviour; and gives 
an account of the terrible torments and sufferings to which they were ex- 
posed.* Julian, speaking of the evangelist John, whom he represents as 
one of Christ’s own disciples, saith, that in his time a great multitude, in 
most of the cities of Greece and Italy, were seized with that disease; for so 
he calls Christianity; and that John, observing this, was encouraged to 
assert, that Christ was God, which none of the other apostles had done.+ 


_ And we learn from the younger Pliny, that in the reign of Trajan, 7. e., 


about seventy years after our Lord’s crucifixion, the Christian’ faith had 
made such a progress in several parts of the Roman empire, that the temples 
of the gods were almost desolate; their solemn, sacred rites long neglected ; 
and that there were very few that would buy the sacrifices. t It cannot be 
expected, that Heathens, continuing such, should acknowledge that the 
Christains were right in their notions of religion; but the last. mentioned 
celebrated Heathen gives a noble testimony to the innocency of their lives 


_and manners, and that they bound themselves by the most sacred engage- 


ments to the practice of rightousness and virtue, and not to allow themselves 
in vice and wickedness, falsehood and impurity. Even Celsus, than whom 
Christianity never had a more bitter enemy, owns, that there were among 
Christians many temperate, modest, and understanding persons.§ And 
Julian recommends to his heathen pontiff Arsacius the example of the 
Christains, for their kindness and humanity to strangers ; and not only to 
those of their own religion, but to the Heathens; and for their appearing 
sactity of life; and this he supposes to be the chief cause why Christianty 
had made such a progress.||_ If none but Christian writers had celebrated 
the constancy of the ancient martyrs, some would have been ready to 


have suspected, that they feigned this to do them honour, or at least greatly 


heightened it: but it appeareth from the undoubted testimonies of the 
above mentioned Pliny, of Arrian, who flourished under the reign of 
Hadrian, and of the Emperor Marcus Antoninus, that the ancient Christians 
were very remarkable for their fortitude, and contempt of torments and 


death, and for their inflexible firmness and constancy to their religion 
under the greatest sufferings. 


Though therefore it were absurd to expect that the enemies of Christi- 
anity, continuing such, should directly attest the truth and certainty of 


the main facts, on which the Christian religion is founded; yet we have 


several testimonies from them, that contribute not a little to the confirma- 
tion of those facts. Besides which, what ought to have great weight with 
us, we have the testimony of persons who were once Jews or Heathens, and 
strongly prejudiced against the Christian system, who yet, upon the con- 
vincing evidence they had of those facts, were themselves brought over to 
the religion of Jesus.** Of such persons there were great numbers even in 
the first age, the age in which the facts were done, and in which they had 


* Tacit. Annal. lib. xv. + See the passage in Cyril, lib. x. p. 327. 
} Plin. lib. x. Ep. 97. ad Trajan. § Orig. contra Cels. lib, i. p. 22. 

\| Julian. ep. xlix. ad Arsac. 

{| Plin. ubi sup. Arrian Epict. lib. iv. cap: 7. Marcus Anton. lib. xi. 3, 


** See Addision’s treatise of the Christian religion, sect. ili. iv. 
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the best opportunity of inquiring into the truth and certainty of them. But 
there could not be a more remarkable instance of this kind than the apostle 
Paul. Never was there any man more strongly prejudiced against Christi- 
anity than he: which had carried him so far, that he was very active in 
persecuting the professors of it, and thought that in doing so he had done 
God good service. He was at the same time a person of great parts and 
acuteness, and who had a learned education ; yet he was brought over to 
the Christian faith by a divine power and evidence, which he was not able 
to resist; and thenceforth did more than any other of the apostles to propa- 
gate the religion of Jesus; though thereby he not only forfeited all his 
hopes of worldly interest and advancement, but exposed himself to a suc- 
cession of the most grievous reproaches, persecutions, and sufferings; 
all which he bore with an invincible constancy, and even with a divine 
exultation and joy. In his admirable epistles, which were undeniably 
written in the first age of Christianity, and than which no writings can bear 
more uncontested marks of genuine purity and integrity, there are continual 
references to the principal facts recorded in the Gospels, as of undoubted 
truth and certainty. And it manifestly appeareth, that great miracles were 
then wrought in the name of Jesus, and that extraordinary gifts were poured 
forth upon the disciples. And why should not his testimony in favour of 
Christianity be of the greatest force? Must it be disregarded because of 
his turning Christian ; 7. e., because he was so convinced of those facts by 
the strongest evidence, that it over-ruled all his prejudices, and brought him 
over to Christianity, in opposition to all his former notions, inclinations, and 
interests? Whereas it is this very thing that giveth his testimony a peculiar 
force.* Andif he had not turned Christian, his testimony in favour of — 
Christianity, if he had given any, would not have had so great weight, as 
being insufficient for his own conviction ; or it would have been rejected as 
a forgery, under pretence that he could not say and believe such things 
without embracing the Christian faith. 

This very pretence has been made use of to set aside the remarkable tes- 
timony of Josephus. And indeed, if that testimony be genuine (and a great © 
deal has been strongly urged to prove it so, at least for the substance of it) — 
it must be acknowledged that he was far from being an enemy to Christi- 
anity, though he was perhaps too much a courtier openly to profess it. 

There is another argument, which the ingenious author of these letters 
proposeth, and upon which he layeth no small stress, as if it were a demon- 
stration against the divine authority of the Christian religion. He observes, 
that ‘‘the writers of the Romish religion have attempted to show, that the 
text of the holy writ is on many accounts insufficient to be the sole criterion 
of orthodoxy; and he apprehends they have shown it; and the writers of 
the reformed religion have erected their batteries against tradition; and that 
they have jointly laid their axes to the root of Christianity; that men will 
be apt to reason upon what they have advanced ; that there remains at this 
time no standard at all of Christianity; and that, by consequence, either 
this religion was not originally of divine institution, or else God has not 
provided effectually for preserving the genuine purity of it; and the gates 
of hell have actually prevailed, in contradiction to his promise, against the 
church. He must be worse than an Atheist that affirms the last; and 
therefore the best effect of this reasoning that can be hoped for, is, that men 
should fall into Theism, and subscribe to the first ;”’ viz. that the Christian 
religion was not originally of divine institution. He seems to think this 


* See this clearly and solidly argued in Sir George Littleton’s excellent Observations 
on the Conversion and Apostleship of St Paul. 
+ Boling broke’s Works, vol. i. p. 179, 180, 181. 
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_ dilemma unanswerable ; and, in order to this, he pronounceth on the side 
of the Romish church, that their writers have shown that the sacred text 
is ‘‘ insufficient to be the sole criterion of orthodoxy ;’’ or, as he afterwards 
_ expresseth it, that ‘‘it hath not that authenticity, clearness, and precision, 
which are necessary to establish it as a divine and certain rule of faith and 
practice.” Why his lordship giveth the preference to the Romish divines 
in this controversy, is very evident. It is because it best answereth the 
design he hath in view; which manifestly is to subvert the credit and 
authority of the Christian religion, and leave it nothing to depend upon but 
_ the force of education, and the civil and ecclesiastical power. 

It cannot be denied, that some writers of the Romish church, whilst they 
have endeavoured to show, that the Scripture is sufficient to be a complete 
rule of faith and practice, have said as much to expose the sacred text, as 
if they were in league with the infidels against it, though they, as well as 
_ we, profess to own its divine original. The enemies of Christianity have 
_ not failed to take advantage of this. And indeed there cannot be a greater 
_ absurdity than to suppose, that God should inspire men to reveal his will to 
_ mankind, and to instruct them in the way of salvation, and order it so, that 
| they should commit that revelation to writing, for the use and benefit of his 
church; and yet that it should be insufficient to answer the end, or to 
_ guide those that in the sincerity of their hearts, and with the attention which 
_ becometh them in an affair of such infinite importance, apply themselves to 
_ the understanding and practising of it. 

What his lordship here offers, and it contains the sum of what has been 
_ advanced by the Romish writers on this subject, is this, ‘‘ I am sure, that 
_ experience, from the first promulgation of Christianity to this hour, shows 
_ abundantly with how much ease and success the most opposite, the most 
extravagant, nay, the most impious opinions, and the most contradictory 
faiths, may be founded on the same text, and plausibly defended by the 
same authority.’”’* This way of arguing bearetha near affinity to that which 
lieth at the foundation of all scepticism ; viz., that there is no certain criterion 
of truth, or right reason, because reason is pretended for the most contra- 
dictory opinions ; and that it is impossible to be certain of any thing, because 
_ of the differences among mankind about every thing ; that there are no 

certain principles at all, even in natural religion or morality ; since there are 
none, not even those relating to the existence and perfections of God, a pro- 
vidence, a future state, the natural differences of good and evil, but what 
have been controverted, and that by persons who have pretended to learn- 
ing, to wisdom, and philosophy. But the absurdity of this way of arguing is 
very evident. The principle is fallacious, that whatever hath been contro- 
verted is uncertain. As well might it be said, that whatever is capable of 
being abused is not good or useful. It doth not follow, that the Scriptures 
are not sufficiently clear and determinate to be a rule of faith and practice in all 
that is essential or necessary to salvation, because there have been men in 
every age that have interpreted them in different senses. The plainest pas- 
sages in any writings whatsoever may be perverted ; nor is men’s differing 
about the meaning of the sacred text any argument against its certainty or 
perspicuity. Laws may be of great use, though they do not absolutely 
exclude chicanery and evasion. That can never be a good argument to 
prove that the Scriptures are not a rule to be depended upon, which would 
equally prove that no revelation that God could give, could possibly be a 
tule of faith and practice, or of any use to guide men to truth and happiness. 


-* Bolingbroke’s Works, vol. i. p. 179. 
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{f God should make a revelation of his will for instructing mankind in what 
it most nearly concerneth them to know, and for directing them in the way 
of salvation (the possibility of which cannot be denied by any Theist), and 
should, for this purpose, appoint a code to be published, containing doc- 
trines and laws ; it may be justly questioned, whether it could possibly be 
made so clear and explicit, as that all men, in all ages, should agree in their 
sense of it. This could hardly be expected, except God should miraculously 
interpose with an irresistible influence to cause them all to think the same 
way, and give them all the same precise ideas of things, the same measures 
of natural abilities, and exactly the same means and opportunities for acquired 
improvement, the same sagacity, the same leisure, the same diligence ; and 
except he should exert his divme power in an extraordinary manner for 
subduing or removing all their prejudices, and over-ruling their different 
passions, humours, inclinations, and interests ; and should place them all 
exactly in the same situation and circumstances. And this would be by no 
means consistent with the wisdom of the Divine government, or with the 
nature of man, and his freedom as a moral agent, and with the methods and 
orders of providence. Nor is there any necessity for so extraordinary a 
procedure. For it would be absurd tothe last degree to pretend, that the 
Scripture can be of no use to any man, except all men were to agree about 
it; or that it is not sufficiently clear to answer the end, if there be any per- 
sons that pervert or abuse it. ' 

Yet, after all the clamour that has been raised about differences among 
Christians, as to the sense of Scripture, there are many things of great im- 
portance, about which there hath been in all ages a very general agreement 
among professed Christians ; they are agreed, that there is one God, who 
made heaven and earth, and all things which are therein ; that he pre- 
serveth all things by the word of his power, and governeth all things by his 
providence ; that he is infinitely powerful, wise, and good, and is to be loved, 
feared, adored, obeyed above all ; that as there is one God, so there is one 
Mediator between God and man, Jesus Christ the righteous, whom he, in 
his infinite love and mercy, sent into the world to save and to redeem us; 
that he came to instruct us by his doctrine, and bring a clear revelation of the 
divine will, and to set before us a bright and most perfect example for our 
imitation ; that he submitted to the most grievous sufferings, and to death 
itself, for our sakes, that he might obtain eternal redemption for us ; that he 
rose again from the dead, and ascended into heaven, and is now crowned 
with glory and honour, and ever liveth to make intercession for us ; that 
through him, and in his name, we are to offer up our prayers, and hope for 
the acceptance of our persons and services, and for gracious assistances im 
the performance of ourduty ; that in him thereis a new covenant established, 
and published in the world, in which there is a free and universal offer of 
pardon and mercy to all the truly penitent, and a most express promise of 
eternal life, as the reward of our sincere, though imperfect, obedience ; that 
it is not enough to have a bare speculative faith, but we must be formed 
into a holy and godlike temper; and, in order to be prepared for that 
future happiness, must live soberly, righteously, and godly, in this present 
world ; that there shall be a resurrection both of the just and the unjust, 
and a future judgment, when Christ shall judge the world in the Father’s 
name, and give to every man according to his deeds ; that the wicked shall 
be doomed to the most grievous punishments, and the righteous shall be 
unspeakably happy to all eternity. These are things of great consequence, 
and which have been generally acknowledged by Christians in all ages. 
And ifthere have been several things advanced by those that call themselves 
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_ Christians, which are not well consistent with these generally acknowledged 
principles ; if there have been controversies among them about points of 
considerable importance, as well as many contentions about things of little or 
| no moment, this is no argument against the divine authority or usefulness of 
the sacred writings. Those that wrest the Scriptures must be accountable 
to him that gave them, for that perversion and abuse ; as men must be 
accountable for the abuse of their reason ; but this is far from proving, that 
therefore the Scriptures answer no valuable purpose, and could not be of a 
divine original. Still it is true, that whosoever will, with a teachable and 
attentive mind, and an upright intention to know and do the will of God, 
apply himself to read and consider the Holy Scriptures, in an humble de- 
pendence on God’s gracious assistances, will find vast advantage for instruct- 
ing him in the knowledge of religion, and engaging him to the practice of it, 
and for guiding him in the way of salvation. 

It appears, then, that the foundation on which this formidable dilemma is 

built will not bear. There is at this time a standard for Christianity ; even 
the doctrines and laws of our Saviour and his apostles, as contained in the 
Holy Scriptures. It must be, and is acknowledged, by all that profess them- 
selves Christians, that whatever is revealed in those sacred books is true and 
certain, and whatever can be shown to be contrary to what is there revealed 
is false. The Romanists as well as Protestants own the divinity and authen- 
ticity of the sacred text, though for particular views they would join un- 
written traditions with it ; and are for giving the Church alone the authority 
_to interpret the Scriptures. The reason of their conduct is evident. It is 
not because they look upon the sacred text to be so obscure and ambiguous, 
that it cannot be understood by the people ; but because they think the 
people, if left to themselves, will understand it so far as to see the incon- 
sistency there is between true primitive Christianity, as laid down in 
_the New Testament, and the Papal system ; and because their corrupt addi- 
tions to Christianity cannot be proved by Scripture authority. 
I have already taken notice of what he saith concerning the fatal blow that 
Christianity received by the resurrection of letters. I suppose we are to 
_take his word as a decisive proof of this; for no other proof of it is offered. 
But it may be affirmed on the contrary, that true primitive Christianity, that 
is, Christianity as laid down in the New Testament, had then a glorious re- 
vival. Many corrupt additions that had been made to it were thrown off. 
It hath never been better understood, nor its evidences set in a clearer light, 
than since that time. Some ofthe most admired names in the republic of 
letters have thought themselves worthily employed in endeavouring to illus- 
trate the beauties of Scripture, and to clear its difficulties. It were easy to 
show, if it were not a thing so well known as to render it needless, that 
those who have done most for the revival and spreading of learning and 
knowledge in allits branches, and who were most celebrated for their genius, 
judgment, various reading, and probity, have been persons that ex- 
pressed a great admiration for the Holy Scriptures, and a hearty zeal 
for Christianity. 

Thus I have considered what the late Lord Bolingbroke hath offered in 
these letters against the authority of the holy Scripture and the Christian 
religion, as far as may be necessary to take off the force of the 
objections he hath raised against it, and which seem to have nothing in 
them proportioned to the unusual confidence with which they are advanced. 
It is hard to see what good end could be proposed by such an attempt. But 
perhaps it may be thought an advantage, that by ‘‘ discovering error in first 
principles founded upon facts, and breaking the charm, the enchanted 
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castle, the steepy rock, the burning lake will disappear.’’* And there are 


persons, no doubt, that would be well pleased to see it proved, that Christianity. 


is no better than delusion and enchantment ; and particularly that the wicked 
have nothing to fear from the burning lake, some apprehensions of which 
may probably tend to make them uneasy in their vicious courses. But I 
should think that a true lover of virtue, and of mankind, who impartially 
considers the purity of the Gospel morals, the excellent tendency of its doc- 
trines and precepts, and the power of its motives for engaging men to the 
practice of piety and virtue, and deterring them from vice and wickedness, 
will be apt to look upon it as a very ill employment to endeavour to expose 
this religion to contempt, and to set bad men free from the wholesome terrors 
it inspires, and deprive good men of the sublime hopes and sacred joys it 

ields. But Christianity hath withstood much more formidable attacks; and 
will, I doubt not, continue to approve itself to those that examine it, and the 
evidences by which it is established, with minds free from vicious prejudices, 
and with that sincerity and simplicity of heart, that seriousness and atten- 
tion, which becomes them in an affair of such vast importance. 


LETTER XXXV. 


The Account of the Deistical Writers closed. General reflections on those Writers. The 
high encomiums they bestow upon themselves, and their own performances, and the con- 
tempt they express for others. They differ among themselves about the most important 
principles of natural religion. The unfair methods they take with regard to Chris- 
tianity. No writers discover stronger marks of prejudice. The guilt and danger of 
rejecting the Christian Revelation. An aversion to the laws of the Gospel, one of the 
principal causes of Infidelity. Terms proposed by the Deists for making up the dif- 
ferences between them and the Christians. Their pretence of placing religion wholly 
in practice, and not in useless speculations, considered. 


Srr,—I shall now close the account of the deistical writers, who have ap- 
peared among us for above a century past, and shall take this occasion to 
subjoin some reflections which seem naturally to arise upon this subject. 

If we were to judge of the merit of these writers, by the encomiums they 
have bestowed upon their own performances, and the account they have 
given of their designs and views, we should be apt to entertain a very favour- 
able opinion of them as persons to whom the world is under great obligations. 
Dr. Tindal begins and ends his book with declaring, that his scheme tends 
to the honour of God, and the happiness of human societies ; that there is 
none who wish well to mankind, but must also wish his hypothesis to be 
true; and that it most effectually prevents the growth both of scepticism and 
enthusiasm. The moral philosopher every where speaks very advantageously 
of himself, as having nothing in view but to vindicate and promote the cause 
of real religion, and moral truth and righteousness. The author of Chris- 


tranity not founded on Argument, spends some pages in recapitulating and — 


extolling his own work. The same observation may be made concerning 
the author of the Resurrection of Jesus Considered. He declares, ‘‘ that 
reason is his only rule, and the displaying truth his only aim: that his de- 
sign is to recover the dignity of virtue, and to promote that veneration for 


* See his Letter on the Use of Study and Retirement, vol. ii. p. 221. 
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wisdom and truth, which have been destroyed by faith.’’* And heconcludes 
‘with expressing his hope, that his ‘‘ treatise will be of real service to religion, 
| and make men’s practice better, when they find they have nothing else to 
depend upon for happiness, here and hereafter, but their own personal righte- 
ousness, with their love of wisdom and truth.’”’+ In like manner, Mr. Chubb 
has, in his Farewell to his Readers, with great solemnity, told the world how 
much they are obliged to him for having taken care to leave them his instruc- 
tions in matters of the highest importance. Mr. Hume assumes the merit of 
throwing light upon the most curious and sublime subjects, with regard to 
which all the received systems had been extremely defective, and which had 
escaped the most elaborate scrutiny and examination. He proposes to re- 
concile profound inquiry with clearness, and truth with novelty, and to un- 
dermine the foundations of an abstruse philosophy, which seems to have serv- 
ed hitherto only as a shelter to superstition, and a cover to absurdity and 
error.t And he begins his Essay upon Miracles with declaring that ‘‘ he 
flatters himself that he has discovered an argument, which, if just, will, with 
the wise and learned, be an everlasting check to all kinds of superstitious 
delusion, and consequently will be useful as long as the world endures.§ 
Lord Bolingbroke makes the most pompous professions of his intentions to 
separate truth from falsehood, knowledge from ignorance, revelations of the 
Creator from inventions of the creature, dictates of reason from the follies of 
enthusiasm ; and to go to the root of that error, which sustains our pride, 
fortifies our prejudices, and gives pretence to delusion; to discover the true 
nature of human knowledge ; how far it is real, and how it begins to be 
fantastical, that the gaudy visions of error being dispelled, men may be ac- 
customed to the simplicity of truth. || 

Nor do these gentlemen only join in representing themselves as persons of 
extraordinary penetration, and of the most upright intentions ; but they 
- sometimes seem to claim a kind of infallibility. They talk of having their 
understandings irradiated with the beams of immutable, eternal reason, so that 
they are sure not to run into any errors of moment. And that they have an 
infallible mark and criterion of divine truth, in which men cannot be mis- 
taken. They propose to direct men to the eternal and invariable rule of 
right and wrong, as to an infallible guide, and as the solid ground of peace 
and safety.** They assure us, that Deism, or the religion they would recom- 
mend, is ‘‘ bright as the heavenly light, and free from all ambiguities ; that 
it makes all men happy that embrace it ; that it perfectly satisfies all doubts, 
and procures the troubled soul unshaken rest.””++ 

And as they take care to recommend themselves and their own writings 
to the esteem and admiration of mankind, so they give a very disadvantageous 
idea of those that stand up as advocates for revealed religion. They 
speak in a sneering, contemptuous way of such books as Stillingfleet’s 
Origines Sacre ; Dr. Clark’s Discourse of Natural and Revealed Religion ; 
the Analogy of Reason and Revelation, &c., and the excellent discourses at 
Boyle’s lectures.{{ A writer of great note among them thinks fit to repre- 
‘sent the Christian divines, as for the most part mortal enemies to the exer- 
cise of reason, and below brutes.§§ Another charges them as acting as if 


* Resurrection of Jesus considered, p. 72. Gs A ant a 
t+ Hume’s Philosoph. Essays, p. 18, 19, and his Inquiry concerning the Principles of 
Miracles, p. 172. § See Hume’s Philosoph. Essays, p. 174. 

|| Lord Bolingbroke’s Works, vol. iii. p. 328, 331. 

4 Christianity as old as the Creation, p. 336, edit. 8vo. Mor. Phil. vol. i. p. 92. 
** Chubb’s Posth. Works, vol. ii. p. 249. 4+ Resurrection of Jesus considered, p. 9. 
1 Christianity not founded on Argument. 

§§ Christianity as old as the Creation, p.250, 251. 
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they wanted either understanding or honesty. And he assures us, that — 
‘* those who think most freely, have the least share of faith, and that in pro- 
portion as our understandings are improved, faith diminishes.”’ The same 
writer expressly calls it foolish faith ; and saith that ‘‘ in this glorious time 
of light and liberty, this divine hag, with her pious witchcrafts, which were 
brought forth in darkness, and nourished by obscurity, faint at the approach 
of day, and vanish upon sight.’’* And one oftheir latest and most admired 
authors hath thought fit to pass this arrogant censure upon all that believe 
the Christian religion : that ‘‘ whosoever is moved by faith to assent to it, is 
conscious of a continued miracle in his own person, which subverts all the 
principles of his understanding, and gives him a determination to believe 
whatever is most contrary to custom and experience.’’+ Lord Bolingbroke 
brings it as a charge against both clergy and laity, who believe Christianity, 
that they have been hitherto either not impartial or sagacious enough, to 
take an accurate examination, or not honest enough to communicate it.f 
And he takes all occasions to pour forth the most virulent contempt and 
reproach upon the most eminent Christian divines and philosophers, both 
ancient and modern. Many instances of this kind have been observed 
above, Letter xxil. p. 245, et seg. and Letter xxv. p. 289, 290. | 
After such specious professions, it would be natural to expect, that these 
gentlemen should oblige the world with clearer directions than have been 
hitherto given to lead mankind to truth and happiness. But this is far 
from being the case: they indeed all join in endeavouring to subvert 
revealed religion, but they are by no means agreed what to substitute in 
its room. They often speak magnificently of keeping close to the eternal 
reason and nature of things, and profess a high esteem for what they call 
the “‘ uncorrupted religion of reason and nature, which is always invariably 
the same.’’§ But when they come to explain themselves more particularly, 
it is not easy to know what they intend by it. Some of them have reckoned 
among the principles of natural religion, and which are of great importance 
to mankind, the belief of God’s universal and particular providence, his 
moral government of the world and of mankind, the obligations we are 
under to pray to him and worship him, the natural differences of moral good 
and evil, man’s free agency, the immortality of the soul, and a future state 
of retributions. Others of their applauded writers deny several of these 
principles, or at least represent them as absolutely uncertain. And though, 
when they want to make a fair appearance to the world, these principles 
are to pass as making a part of the Deist’s creed, yet it cannot be denied, 
that the general effect and ‘tendency of their writings has rather been to 
unsettle these foundations, and introduce a universal scepticism and in- 
difference to all religion. When such persons therefore set up for bene- 
factors to mankind, it puts one in mind of the boasts of the Epicureans, 
who speak in high terms of the obligations the world was under to their 
great master Epicurus, for undertaking the glorious work of rescuing man- 
kind from the insufferable yoke of superstition, by freeing them from the 
fear of God, and the apprehensions of providence, and a future state of 
retributions. And even with regard to those of the Deists, that put on the 
fairest appearances, I think it may be truly said, that it is not among them 
that we must look for the best and most perfect scheme, even of natural 
religion. What has been done to greatest advantage this way has been 


* Resurrection of Jesus considered, p. 4, 8, 72. 7 Ibid. 
{ Lord Bolingbrooke’s Letters on the Study and Use of History, vol. i. p. 181. 
§ Chubb’s Posthumous Works, vol. ii. in the Appendix. 
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_ done by Christian writers, who have produced the noblest systems of natural 


religion, and have taken pains to establish its great principles on the surest 
foundations. And to what can this be reasonably ascribed, but to the 


_ clearer light which the Christian revelation hath thrown upon this subject, 


and the excellent helps and assistances it hath brought us? It appeareth 
then, that if it be of any advantage to mankind to have natural religion set 


Ina clear light, and strongly enforced, the Deists have no right to appro- 


priate the honour of this to themselves, or to set up for benefactors to man- 
kind on this account. Much less have they reason to value themselves 
upon their opposition to the Christian religion. If the account some of 
themselves have given of the nature and design of Christianity be just, 


_ they must be very badly employed, that endeavour to subvert its credit and 
authority. Lord Herbert calls it the best religion, and saith, that all its 


doctrines, ordinances, precepts, sacraments, aim at the establishment of 
those five important articles, in which he makes all religion to consist.* 


Dr. Tindal owns, that ‘‘ Christianity itself, stripped of all additions that 
_ policy, mistake, and the circumstances of time have made to it, is a most 
holy religiont.” The Moral Philosopher frequently expresseth himself to 
the same purpose; and Mr, Chubb acknowledgeth that ‘‘ Christianity, if it 
could be separated from every thing that hath been blended with it, yields 
-amuch clearer light, and is a more safe guide to mankind, than any other 
_traditionary religion, as being better adapted to improve and perfect human 


nature{.”. Lord Bolingbroke represents it as a most amiable and useful 


institution, and that its natural tendency is to promote the peace and hap- 
-piness of mankind. That the system of religion it teaches is a complete 


system to all the purposes of religion, natural and revealed, and might have 
continued so to the unspeakable advantage of mankind, if it had been propa- 
gated with the same simplicity with which it was taught by Christ himself.§ 
If, therefore, they had laid out their pains in endeavouring to separate true 


original Christianity from the corrupt additions that have been made to it, 


and to engage men to a stricter adherence in principle and practice to the 
religion of Jesus in its primitive purity and simplicity, as delivered by 
Christ and his Apostles in the New Testament, they might have had some 
pretence to the character they seem willing to claim, of friends and bene- 
factors to mankind. But the method they have taken is very different: at 
the same time that they have affected to commend pure original Christianity, 


_ they have used their utmost efforts to subvert its divine authority, and thus 
to deprive it of its influence on the minds of men, and set them loose from 
all obligations to believe and obey it. This is a manifest proof, that it is 
not merely the corruptions of Christianity that they find fault with, but the 


Christian revelation itself, which they have not scrupled to represent as the 
product of enthusiasm or imposture. 

Various are the ways they have taken to destroy its credit and authority, 
as sufficiently appeareth from the account which hath been given in the 
foregoing letters. And considering how many writers have appeared in this 
cause within this century past, and what liberty they have had to propose 
their reasonings and their objections, it can hardly be supposed they have 


left any thing unattempted that had the face of argument, by which they 
thought they could answer their end. And therefore if it appears, as I hope 
it does, upon the view which hath been taken of them, that their most 
plausible objections have been solidly answered; it is to be hoped, that their 


* Herbert Relig. Laici, p.9, 10. + Christianity as old as the Creation, p. 382, edit. 8vo, 
_ { Chubb’s Posthumous Works, vol. ii. p. 370. 
§ Several other passages to this purpose are collected above, in the 31st letter. 
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attempts, however ill intended, will turn to the advantage of the Christian 
cause; as it will thence appear how little its enemies have been able to 
say against it, considered in its original purity, even where they have had 
the utmost freedom of proposing their sentiments. They have appealed to 
the bar of reason; the advocates for Christianity have followed them to that 
bar, and have fairly shown that the evidences of revealed religion are such 
as approve themselves to impartial reason; and if taken together are fully 
sufficient to satisfy an honest and unprejudiced mind. ; 

Although, therefore, it cannot but give great concern to all that have a 
just zeal for our holy religion, that so many, instead of being duly thankful 
for the glorious light of the Gospel which shineth among us, have used 
their utmost endeavours to expose it to contempt and reproach; yet, on 
the other hand, it yields matter of agreeable reflection, that there have been 
as many valuable defences of Christianity published among us within this 
century past, as can be produced in any age. Besides those mentioned in 
the foregoing letters, there have been many excellent treatises, setting 
forth the reasons and evidences of the Christian religion, which the nature 
of the work I have been engaged in did not lead me to take notice of, as 
they were not written professedly in answer to any of those deistical books 
which I had occasion to mention. 

It is a reflection that must obviously occur, upon a review of the account 
which hath been given by the authors who have appeared against Christi- 
anity, that they have been far from contenting themselves with sober 
reasoning, as might be expected in a case on which so much depends. 
The weapons they have chiefly made use of are those of misrepresentation 
and ridicule, and often even low jest and buffonery. This seems to be a 
presumption in favour of Christianity, that its adversaries are themselves 
sensible that little can be done against it, ina way of plain reason and 
argument. It is true there are no writers who make greater pretensions to 
freedom of thought, or inveigh more strongly against prepossession and 
bigotry; so that one would expect that they should every where discover 
minds open to conviction and evidence: and yet it may safely be affirmed, 
that no writers whatsoever discover stronger signs of prejudice ; and there 
is great reason to complain that they have not carried on the debate with 
that fairness and candour which becomes the importance of the subject.* 

Any one that is acquainted with their writings must be sensible, that it 
is not their way to make a fair and just representation of true original 
Christianity as contained in the Holy Scriptures. They throw it into false 
lights in order to expose it, and often charge it with corruptions and 
abuses, which they themselves well know do not really and originally belong 
to it. In some of their books which are written in the way of dialogue, 
they introduce Christian dialogists, who are to make a show of defending 
the Christian cause; but it is evident that it is only to betray it. These 
dialogists make a most despicable figure in their writings, and are scarcely 
allowed to say any thing that discovers learning, or even common sense ; 
nor ever fairly state the argument or evidence on the side of Christianity. 
Any one that has read Tindal’s Christianity as old as the Creation, or 
the first volume of the Moral Philosopher, cannot but have observed this. 

In their treatment of the Scriptures, they have every where discovered 
an eager desire and resolution to expose and run them down at any rate. 
In examining writings of venerable antiquity and authority, a man of 
candour and an impartial inquirer after truth, would be inclined to put the 


* See this clearly shown in Dr. Duchal’s Preface to his excellent Sermons on the 
presumptive Evidences of Christianity. : 
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most favourable interpretation upon them that they will bear: but instead 
of this, these writers seem only solicitous to find out something that may 
make the Scriptures appear ridiculous. They take pains to wrest and 
pervert them, as if they thought it meritorious to treat those sacred writings 
in a manner that wonld not be borne, with regard to any other books of the 
least credit. Of this many instances might be produced. If they meet 
with any passages of Scripture that have difficulty in them, and which at 
this distance it is not easy to explain; and some such passages must be 
expected in books of so great antiquity, written in times and places, as 
well as in dialects so different from our own; this is immediately improved, 
as if it were sufficient to show that the whole sacred volume is false, or so 
corrupted as not to be depended on. Thusa late celebrated author, who 
has endeavoured to expose the Scripture history, has thought the curse 
said to have been pronounced by Noah upon Canaan, sufficient to destroy 
the credit of it: but not to repeat what has been offered for explaining or 
vindicating that passage, supposing we were not able in any manner to 
account for it, would it not be far more reasonable and becoming a man of 
sense and candour, to suppose that in so short a relation some circumstances 
are omitted, which, if known, would set it ina fair light, rather than on 
account of an obscure passage to reject and discard the authority of the 
whole ? 

What can bea plainer proof of the power of their prejudices, than to 
advance rules in judging of the truth and credibility of Scripture history, 
which would be absolutely rejected and exploded, if applied to any other 
history in the world; and to reject the evidence as insufticient with regard 
to the facts recorded in the Gospel, which they themselves would count 
sufficient with regard to any other facts done in past ages? What greater 
sign of prejudice, than when they are not able to invalidate the truth of the 
Gospel records, or to show that they have not been safely transmitted to us, 
to fly out into general clamours and invectives against all historical 
evidence whatsoever, as absolutely uncertain? The author of Christianity 
not founded on Argument, speaks out, and plainly declares that no man 
ought to believe any thing but what he sees with his own eyes. ‘“‘ To 
believe a thing, says he, because another man says he saw it, is a very 
unprecedented and new sort of logic.”* And it is a constant topic with 
these writers to declaim against every thing as uncertain that comes to us 
through the hands of fallible men. As if no man could be sure that there 
is such a place as Paris, except he had been there, or that there had been 
such a person as Queen Elizabeth. Moral certainty is ridiculed and exposed; 
though nothing can be more plain from the very frame of our nature, and 
the circumstances in which we are placed by divine providence here on 
earth, than that the Author of our beings designed that we should in many 
cases be determined by moral evidence and testimony, and that we should 
acquiesce in it as fully sufficient.’’+ It is what all men, even the wisest, 
do in numberless instances, and think it reasonable to do so. And to 
reject all this at once, is a certain sign of their being reduced to the last 
distress in point of argument. And if the advocates for revelation were 
driven to such shifts, they would no doubt be treated as irreconcileable 
enemies to reason and common sense. 

Many other things might be mentioned which show the strength of their 
prejudices against Christianity. They often make use of arguments, which, 
if they were good for any thing, would hold for casting off all religion, all 


* Christianity not founded on Argument, p. 53. 
+ See this excellently stated and cleared in Diton on the Resurrection, Part 2d. 
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certainty of reason, all learning and instruction, and if pursued to their 
genuine consequences would introduce universal barbarism. And what a 
strange prejudice does this argue, to have such an aversion for Christianity, 
as to be willing to throw off all religion, learning, and knowledge, rather 
than admit it? If they can but expose revealed religion, it seems to give 
them very little concern, though natural religion falls with it : some of their 
admired authors argue against all methods of education, all attempts to 
instruct children in the principles of religion or morality. This is an extra- 
ordinary refinement of the present age. The best and wisest men of all 
former ages have looked upon it to be a thing of vast consequence to season 
the minds of children betimes with good and just notions of things. But 
some of our modern Freethinkers have, in their superior wisdom, found out, 
that the best way would be to leave children entirely to themselves, without 
any instruction or cultivation at all. This is the scheme of the author of 
Christianity not founded on Argument; and another of their applauded 
writers, Dr. Tindal, seems sometimes to declare against all instruction by 
word or writing, as useless or needless, and as only tending to turn men 
aside from attending to the things themselves, and to the pure, simple 
dictates of nature. 

Their desire at any rate to subvert Christianity has involved them in many 
inconsistencies. Sometimes, to show that there is no need or use of divine 
revelation, the powers of reason in matters of religion are mightily extolled, 
as if it were able to do everything by its own force, without any assistance. 
At other times, to render us indifferent to religion, reason is degraded; 
and it is expressly declared, that, ‘‘it is not her proper providence to judge 
of religion at all; nor is this an affair in which she has the least concern.”* 
Sometimes all men, even those that cannot read their mother tongue, are 
supposed to be so clear sighted, as to be able, without any instruction, to 
know the whole of religion. At other times the bulk of mankind are re- 
presented as unable to know anything of religion, and therefore not under 
any obligation to believe it, and as not capable of judging where there is 
anything of induction or inference in the case. 

If the doctrines of the Gospel appear, upon a strict examination, to be 
such as right reason approves when once they are discovered, then it is 
urged that reason alone might have discovered them, and that a revelation 
in such cases is perfectly needless and of no use at all. But if there be any 
thing in these discoveries which was not discoverable by unassisted reason, 
and which we could not have known but by extraordinary revelation, this is 
made an objection against receiving it; and to believe, in that case, is branded 
as an implicit faith, and a giving up our reason. 

Sometimes the apostles are represented as hot-brained enthuists, who 
really believed themselves to be inspired of God, and were so mad as to 
imagine that they wrought miracles, and had extraordinary gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, when there was no such thing. At other times they are represented 
as artful impostors, who formed a scheme of worldly power and grandeur, 
under spiritual pretences, and forged facts and evidences which they knew 
to be false. 

The character of our Blessed Lord, as set before us in the Gospel, is so 
excellent and admirable, that the enemies of our holy religion know not 
well how to fix a stain upon it. But when they can find nothing in his 
doctrine, or in his temper or conduct, that savours of the spirit of this world, 
or of a carnal policy, they are willing to suppose, that under these specious 
appearances he concealed ambitious and interested views, which were to 


* Christianity not founded on Argument, p. 7. 
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take effect in the proper time. Lord Shaftesbury had insinuated this; and 
it was a part of Mr. Woolston’s scheme to charge Christ with a secret design 
of aspiring to temporal power and dominion, and with encouraging the Jews 
to take him for their king. The same thing is pretended by the Moral 
Philosopher, and by the author of The Resurrection of Jesus considered. 
Thus, this malignant insinuation is repeated by one of these writers after 
another, without anything to support it but the malice of the accusers, and 
an earnest desire to find a flaw in the most perfect character: since both 
the whole of his life and conduct, and the entire strain and tendency of the 
religion he taught, affords the strongest proofs to the contrary. And at this 
rate the best and noblest characters may pass for the worst; and the greater 
marks there are of self-denial and disinterestedness, the greater will the 
ground of suspicion be. 

Sometimes Jesus and his apostles are represented as teaching wholly in a 
way of authority, and never applying to men’s reason at all;-and even abso- 
lutely forbidding them to use their understandings. This is what the author 
of Christianity not founded on Argument has laboured to prove. At other 
times, it is asserted, as it is particularly by the Moral Philosopher, that 
Christ appealed wholly to men’s own reason, and would not have them take 
anything upon his authority at all, as a teacher sent from God, or upon any 
other evidence than the reason and nature of the thing.* 

When they are not able to produce any ancient evidences against Chris- 
tianity, they presume upon it as a certain thing, that there was evidence 
formerly against it, but that this evidence was destroyed, and that it was 
because of the strength of the evidence that it was found necessary to de- 
stroy it. Thus those gentlemen know how to turn, even the want of 
evidence against Christianity, into an argument against its truth. I shall 
not here repeat what has been above offered to show the vanity and unrea- 
sonableness of this pretence. I shall only observe, that according to their 
usual way of repeating continually the same objections, this has been urged 
with great confidence by Mr. Woolston, by the author of The Resurrection 
of Jesus considered, and very lately by a writer of quality, who hath distin- 
guished himself in the same cause. 

Many other instances might be produced by which it appears, that no 
writers whatsoever show more apparent signs of strong prejudice and pre- 
possession, than those that honour themselves with the title of Freethinkers. 
It were greatly to be wished for their own sakes, as well as for the sake of 
others, whom they take pains to pervert, that they would endeavour to 
divest themselves of their prejudices, and would consider the evidences for 
Christianity with that seriousness and attention which becomes them in an 
affair of such vast importance. I am sensible indeed, that many are ready 
to represent this as a thing of no consequence at all. They look upon all 
forms of religion to be alike with regard to the favour of God, and that it 
is perfectly indifferent what a man professes, provided he be a man of 
virtue. Bnt real piety and virtue will engage a man to receive whatever he 
_has reason to think is a true signification of the divine will. And if Christi- 
anity be indeed a true revelation from God, as it claims to be, and if the 
declarations there made in the name of God are to be depended upon, it 
cannot possible be a matter of indifferency, whether those to whom It 1s 
published and made know, receive or reject it; the believing and receiving 
it, must in that case needs be of great consequence to our happiness, and 
to disbelieve and reject it is infinitely hazardous. It therefore highly con- 
_cerneth us to inquire, whether Christianity be in reality a true divine reve- 
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lation ; whether the laws there prescribed in the name of God be indeed his 
laws, and be obeyed as such; whether the terms of acceptance there pro- 
posed be of his own appointment ; whether the promises there made are to 
be regarded as his promises, and the threatnings there denounced are to be 
considered as really enforced by his authority. For it they really be so, and 
we reject them without examination, or refuse to consider them as if they 
were not worthy of a serious thought, we shall be absolutely without excuse, 


and shall never be able to justify our conduct to God, or our own con- ~ 


sciences. 

A noted deistical author, after having insmuated that we need not give 
ourselves the trouble to inquire into the several pretended revelations that 
have appeared in the world, yet thinks fit to own, that ‘‘ when a revelation 


which assumes a divine character comes to our own door, and offers itself 


to our consideration, and as it may possibly be what it is pretended to be, 


and as such we may possibly be interested in it, this may excite our concern © 


to try and prove it; otherwise we can be under no obligation with regard 
to it.”* Where he plainly supposes, that in the case he puts we are under 


an obligation to try and prove a revelation which assumes a divine character, ~ 
and offers itself to our consideration. And it strengthens this, if the reve- — 


lation itself, supposing it to be really given by God, doesin his name require 


and demand our attention and submission, as a condition of our being in- — 


terested in his favour. In such a case it must be no small guilt to disregard — 


and reject it at once without a due inquiry, but especially to cast contempt 
and reproach upon it, and endeavour to engage others to reject it. 


And the guilt and danger of rejecting that revelation is mightily heighten- 
ed, if it should be found that the true cause of that infidelity, and of the dis- — 


regard shown to that revelation, is the strength of vicious appetite, and an 


aversion to the holy and excellent laws which are there prescribed. And — 


this, it isto be feared, is the case of the generality of those among us who 


reject the Gospel revelation. When ws see them, under pretence of disbe- 


lieving the doctrines, discarding the morals of the Gospel ; when, with Chris- 
tianity, they seem to throw off the fear of God, and give themselves up to a 


boundless licentiousness ; there is too just reason to apprehend, that the — 


true cause of their dislike to the Christian revelation, is not so much their 
being dissatisfied with the evidences produced for it, as because they cannot 
bear the restraints it lays upon their corrupt lusts and passions. The real end 


they aim at is expressed by one of themselves to be, ‘‘ to save asoul from the 


dismal apprehensions of eternal damnation, to relieve a person from labour- 
ing under that uneasiness of mind, which he often is under, when pleasure 


and Christianity come in competition.’”’+ Anda late noble writer mentions it © 


as an advantage of the way of thinking he recommends, that the burning 
lake will then disappear.t And if by shutting their eyes against the evi- 
dence they could alter the real state of the case, and render their condition 
safer than it would otherwise be ; if their not believing eternal damnation 
would secure them against the danger of that damnation; it would be wise- 
ly done to take pains to disbelieve it. But if their unbelief in such a case, 
instead of making the danger less, only aggravates their guilt, and heightens 
their danger, and puts them off from taking the properest methods foravoid- 
ing it, the folly of such a conduct is very apparent. Christianity professes 
to direct to a true and certain way, both of avoiding that future punishment, 


* Chubb’s Posthumous Works, vol i. p. 1]. 

+ See two Letters from a Deist to his Friend, p. 17, 18, cited by Dr. Waterland in his 
Preface to the first Part of Script. Vind. 
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and of obtaining the greatest glory and felicity that can possibly be proposed 
to the human mind. But if these gentlemen will rather venture to expose 
| themselves to that future punishment, than endeavour to prevent it by a true 
repentance and by abandoning their vicious courses, and if they will choose 
rather to forfeit the hopes of everlasting happiness, than go on in that uni- 
form course of piety and virtue that leads to it, there is no remedy, they 
| must take the consequences. But certainly the bare possibility of the 
wrath to come is so dreadful a thing, that a wise man would not run the 
hazard of it for a few transient vicious gratifications. For what one of their 
own admired authors says, though in a sneering way, is a sober and momen- 
tous truth, and what the reason of mankind cannot but approve, that, 
“where there is a hell on the other side, it is but natural prudence to take 
readily to the safest side.’”’* 

I shall conclude this letter with taking notice of a proposal made by a 
deistical writer for putting an end to the important controversy between the 
Christians and the Deists. ‘‘ If those learned gentlemen, says he, that are 
| the directors of others, will choose to give up speculative principles, and an 
historical faith, and insist only on that practice which will recommend men 
in every religion to the favour of God, the good will of men, and peace of 
| their own conscience, and own, that the whole of the Christian religion, 
_ which ts worth contending for, are all relative and social virtues, then the 
contention between the Christian and Deists will drop.”+ So then, we see 
here upon what terms the Deists are willing to be at peace with the Christian 
divines. They must give up speculative principles and an historical faith. 
By an historical faith, in these gentlemen’s language, must be understood 

faith in Jesus Christ, a belief of what is related in the Gospels concerning 
him, concerning his person, ministry, miracles, sufferings, resurrection, as- 
cension ; and all this must be given up as of no consequence to mankind at 
all. “And speculative principles must also be abandoned. And what is in- 
_ tended by these, and how far this demand is to extend, is hard to know. 
With some that call themselves Deists, the most important principles of na- 
tural religion, the belief of a providence, of the immortality of the soul, and 
a state of future judgment and retributions, are looked upon to be needless 
speculations, and either denied, or treated as matters of doubtful disputation. 
But let us suppose that no stress is to be laid upon any doctrines or principles 
at all, and that practice alone is to be insisted on, though some principles 
seem to lie at the foundation of a good and virtuous practice, yet still it will 
be found no easy matter for the Christian and Deist to agree what that prac- 
tice is which is to be regarded as necessary. This writer would have the 
divines own, that the whole of the Christian religion, which is worth contend- 
ing for, are all relative and social virtues. Here is not a word said of the 
duties of piety and devotion, of love, reverence, adoration, submission, afh- 
ance, and resignation towards the Supreme Being, or of prayer, confession of 
sins, thanksgiving, praise, and the outward acts of religious homage which 
we owe to God. Yet this is an important part of our duty, on which Chris- 
tianity, and even right reason itself, teacheth us to lay a great stress ; though 
it is treated by many amongst the Deists as a thing of small consequence. 
Nor is there any thing here said of the duties of self-government, chastity, 
purity, humility, temperance, and the due regulation of our appetites and 
passions. And when this comes to be explained, thereis likely to be a wide 
difference between the Christians and Deists, as to the particulars included 
in this part of our duty. Itis very probable that these gentlemen will plead 


| *Christianity not founded on Argument, p. 88. + Resurrection of Jesus considered, p. 83. 
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for allowing much greater liberties in indulging their sensual appetites and 
passions, than is consistent with the morals of the Gospel, and with that puri- 
ty of heart and life which Christianity requireth. And even as to relative 
and social virtues, in which this author makes the whole of religion to con- 
sist, the Deists have often objected against that forgiveness of injuries, that 
charity and benevolence, even towards our enemies themselves, that return- 
ing good for evil, which the great Author of our religion hath urged upon his 
disciples, both by his doctrine and by his example. It is to be feared, upon 
the whole, that they will be as far from agreeing to the morals as to the doc- 
trines of the Gospel ; and that some of its laws and practical precepts stand 
more in their way, and create greater prejudices against it, than its mysteries 
themselves, though it is a little more plausible and decent to put the reason 
of their rejecting Christianity upon the latter than upon the former. 

This may help us to judge whether there be any just ground for their pre- 
tences, as if the world were greatly obliged to them for endeavouring to take 
men off from useless speculations, and teaching them to lay the whole stress 
upon practice. The last mentioned author concludes his treatise against 
the resurrection of Jesus, with declaring his hope that it ‘* will be of real 
service to religion, and make men’s practice better, when they shall find 
they have nothing else to depend upon for happiness here and hereafter, but 
their own personal righteousness, with their love of wisdom and truth.”’* 
And others of them have made the same boast, but very undeservedly. For 
can the necessity of personal obedience and righteousness be more expressly 
insisted upon than in the Gospel of Jesus, or be bound upon us by stronger 
and more sacred arguments? Do these gentlemen pretend to teach more 
excellent morals than the Christian religion does, or to carry piety, charity, 
benevolence, purity ofmanners, and universal righteousness toa nobler height, 
or to enfore the practice of it by more powerful and prevailing motives? Or, 
do they propose to make men’s practice better by leaving them at large, 
without any express divine precepts determining the particulars of their duty, 
and by taking away the glorious hopes and promises of the Gospel, which 
are designed to animate us to obedience, and the awful threatnings which 
are there denounced against vice and wickedness ? 

But enough has been said of these gentlemen and their pretences, and I 
intended here as a proper conclusion of this work, to have given a summary 
representation of the principal arguments and evidences for the truth and 
divimity of the Christian revelation. But as you will probably think this 
letter to be already of sufficient length, I choose to reserve it for the subject 
of my next. 

Lf am yours, &c. 


J. LELAND. 


* Resurrection of Jesus considered, p. 82, 
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LETTER XXXVI. 


An extraordinary revelation from God to mankind possible to be given. The propriety 
and usefulness of such a revelation shown. Those to whom it is made known indispen- 
sably obliged to embrace it. The marks and evidences by which we may be satisfied 
that such a revelation is really given, viz. when the revelation itself is of an excellent 
nature and tendency, and when it is accompanied by the most extraordinary divine at- 

' testations, especially miracles and prophecy. The proof from miracles vindicated. Con- 
fession of some of the Deists themselves to this purpose. The revelation contained in 
the holy Scriptures confirmed by a series of the most extraordinary works, which mani- 
festly argued a divine interposition. The nature of the revelation itself considered. 
Distinguished into three periods, under each of which the religion for substance the 
same. First, the patriarchal religion. The second relates to the Mosaical dispensation. 
The third, which was the perfection of all the rest, is the Christian revelation. The 
god-like character of its Author. The nature and tendency of the religion itself parti- 
cularly considered, and shown to be worthy of God. It could not be the effect either 
of imposture or enthusiasm, and therefore must be of divine original. The Christian 
scheme of the Mediator, wise and excellent. The difficulties attending it no just ob- 
jection against Christianity. The Conclusion. 


_ Srr,—Having finished the account of the deistical writers, it will not be im- 
_ proper to lay together some considerations relating to the reasons we have 


_ to believe that Christianity isa true revelation from God, and that, therefore, 
_ they to whom it is published and made known, are under indispensable obli- 


gations to believe and embrace it. 
With regard to revelation in general, the first thing that comes to be con- 
sidered, is the possibility of it. That God can, if he thinks fit, make extraor- 


_dinary discoveries of his will, and communicate important truths to one or 


more men, to be by them communicated to others in his name, cannot be 
denied with the least appearance of reason. For upon what foundation can 
any man go, in pretending that this is impossible? Is there any thing in it 
which implieth a contradiction either to the nature of God or man? This 
cannot be pretended, nor has any man attempted to show that it involveth a 
contradiction. Accordingly, the possibility of a revelation has been gene- 
rally acknowledged by those who believe the existence of God and a provi- 
dence, nor do I see how any man that acknowledgeth a God and a provi- 
dence, can consistently deny it. 

And as the possibility of God’s making an extraordinary revelation of his 
will to mankind must be acknowledged ; so the propriety of it, or that it is 
worthy of God to grant such a revelation, supposing, which hath been un- 
answerably proved to have been the case in fact, mankind to have been sunk 
into a state of great darkness and corruption in matters of religion and 
morals ; and that if he should grant such a revelation for guiding men into 
the knowledge of important truths, or for enforcing their duty upon them, 
it would be a signal instance of the divine wisdom and goodness, cannot be 
reasonably contested. And indeed, this is no more than what some of the 
Deists themselves have thought fit to acknowledge. The Moral Philosopher 


expressly owns it; and a remarkable passage from Mr. Chubb, to the same 


purpose, was cited in my thirteenth letter. 

It greatly strengthens this, when it is considered, that several things that 
are of great importance to mankind to know, particularly concerning the 
attributes and providence of God ; the most acceptable way of worshipping 
him; the extent of the duty we owe him, and the methods of his dealings 
towards his offending creatures ; how far and upon what terms he will par- 
don their iniquities, and receive them to his grace and favour ; what rewards 
it will please him to confer upon those that serve him in sincerity, though 
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their obedience is mixed with infirmities and defects ; and what punishment 
he will inflict upon obstinate, presumptuous transgressors ; I say there are 
several things, with respect to these and such like matters, which, ‘as they 
relate to things invisible, or things future, and which depend upon God’s 
most wise counsels, of which, if left to ourselves, we cannot pretend to be 
competent judges, we could not have a clear and full assurance of, by the 
mere light of our own unassisted reason. It seems evident, therefore, that 
mankind stood in great need of an extraordinary revelation from God, and 
that this would be of the most signal advantage. And though it cannot, 
without great rashness, be pretended that God is absolutely obliged to give 
this advantage to any, or that if he gives it to any he is obliged to give it 
equally to all men, since it is manifest in fact that in the course of his provi- 
dence much greater advantages are given to some than to others, with respect 
to the means of religious and moral improvement ; yet it is reasonable to 
conclude that he hath not left all mankind at all times entirely destitute of 
an assistance of such great consequence, and somuch wanted. This affordeth 
a strong presumption that God hath at some time or other made discoveries 
of his will to mankind in a way of extraordinary revelation, additional to the 
common light of nature. 

It is also manifest, that supposing such a revelation to have been really given 
from God, and that men have sufficient evidence to convince them that it 
was from God, those to whom this revelation is made known, are indispensa- 
bly obliged to receive and embrace it. This every man must acknowledge, 
who hath just notions of the Deity, or that God is the moral governor of the 
world, and hath a right to give laws to his creatures, and to require obedience 
to thoselaws. Andit were the greatest absurdity to suppose, that men may inno- 
cently reject what they have good reason toregard as the significations of the di- 
vine will, made to them for this purpose, that they should believe and obey them. 

These are principles which cannot justly be contested ; the grand question 
then is, whether any sufficient proofs or evidences can be produced, that 
such a revelation hath been really given, and what those proofs and evidences 
are, Some there are who seem not willing to allow that any persons, but 
those to whom the revelation is immediately made, can have sufficient evi- 
dence or proof to satisfy them that it is atrue revelation from God. This is 
what Lord Herbert insisteth upon in his book De Veritate, and in several 
parts of his other works, where he makes it a necessary condition of a man’s 
having a certain knowledge ofa divine revelation, that it be made imme- 
diately to himself, and that he should feel a divine afflatus in the reception of 
it. Inthis his lordship has been followed by other writers that have appeared 
inthe same cause. According to this scheme, it is vain for those that have 
received a revelation from God to offer to produce any proofs of their divine 
mission, since no proofs of evidences can be offered that will be sufficient, 
except every one of those to whom they impart this have another particular 
revelation to assure them of it. This is in effect to pronounce, that supposing 
God to have communicated to any person or persons, extraordinary disco- 
veries of his will, to be by them communicated for the use and instruction of 


mankind, it is absolutely out of his power to furnish them with such creden- — 


tials of their divine mission as may make it reasonable for others to receive 


the doctrines and laws delivered by such persons in his name as of divine 
authority. But such an assertion cannot be excused from great rashness — 


and arrogance, and is a most unwarrantable limitation of the divine power 
and wisdom. It will indeed be readily allowed, that supposing persons to 
declare with never so great confidence, that they are extraordinarily sent of 
God, we are not to receive their bare word for a proof of it; and though 
they themselves should be firmly persuaded of the truth and divinity of the 
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revelation made immediately to them, this their persuasion is not a sufficient 
warrant for others to receive that revelation as true and divine, except some 
farther proofs and evidences are given. And it is reasonable to believe, that 
in that case, if God hath sent persons, and extraordinarily inspired them to 
deliver doctrines and laws of great importance to mankind in his name, he 
will furnish them with such proofs and evidences, as may be a sufficient 
ground to those to whom this revelation is not immediately made, to receive 
those doctrines and laws as of divine authority. And here, in judging of 
these, it must be acknowledged, that great care and caution is necessary, 
since it cannot be denied that there have been false pretences to revelation, 
the effects of enthusiam or imposture, which have given rise to impositions 
that have been of ill consequence to mankind. And though that is not a 
just reason for rejecting all revelation at once, as false or uncertain, yet it is 
a very good reason for making a very careful inquiry into the evidences that 
are produced for any pretended revelation. And with regard to this it may 
be observed, that where persons pretending to bring a system of doctrines 
and laws, which they profess to have received by revelation from God, have 
had their divine mission confirmed by a series of the most extraordinary 
works, bearing the illustrious characters of a divine interposition, and which 
they have been enabled to perform in declared attestation to it ; especially 
if they have been enabled also to make express predictions in the name of 
God, concerning things future, which no human sagacity could foresee ; and 
if, at the same time, the revelation itself appeareth to be of a most excellent 
tendency, manifestly conducive to the glory of God, and to the good of man- 
kind, and to the promoting the interest of important truth, righteousness, 
and virtue in the world, and thereby answering the main ends ofall religion ; 
there seems in that case to be sufficient evidence to produce a reasonable 
conviction that this is a revelation from God, and consequently to justify and 
demand our receiving and submitting to it as of divine authority. For in 
this case, there seemeth to be as much evidence given to satisfy an honest 
and impartial inquirer as could be reasonably expected or desired, supposing 
a revelation really given. And that this hath actually been the case with 
regard to the revélation contained in the holy Scriptures, the advocates 
for Christianity have set themselves to show with great force of reason and 
argument. 

With regard to the external attestations given to thetruth and divinity of the 
Scripture revelation, there is scarcely any thing in which the deistical writers 
have been more generally agreed than in bending their force against the 
proof from miracles. The methods they have taken to this purpose have 
been various ; sometimes they have gone so far as to pretend to prove that 
miracles are absolutely impossible ; at other times that they are needless and 
useless, and are incapable of showing the divine mission of persons, or truth 
of doctrines, because there is no connection between powerand truth. But 
though it will be readily acknowledged, that power and truth are distinct 
ideas, this does by no means prove, that the former can in no case give at- 
testation to the latter. For if power be exerted in sucha way as to manifest 
an extraordinary divine interposition in favour ofa person professing to bring 
doctrines and laws from God to mankind, and be appealed to for that pur- 
pose, in such a case, power so exerted may give an attestation to the truth 
and authority of those doctrines and laws. Some of the Deists themselves 
are so sensible of this, that after all their pretences they are obliged to make 
acknowledgments with regard to the use of miracles that are of no small 
disservice to their cause. They acknowledge that they may be of use to 
excite and engage attention to doctrines and laws, which supposes them to 
carry something in them of the nature of an attestation or proof, since 
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otherwise no more regard ought to be paid to doctrines or laws on the 
account of miracles, than if they were not attended with miracles at all. 
The Moral Philosopher owns, that ‘‘ miracles, especially if wrought for the 
good of mankind, are perhaps the most effectual means of removing preju~ 
dices, and procuring attention to what is delivered.” Mr. Collins goes so 
far as to acknowledge, that miracles when done in proof of doctrines and 
precepts that are consistent with reason, and for the honour of God and the 
good of mankind, ought to determine men to believe and receive them ; and 
that Christ’s miracles might have been sufficient, if he had not appealed to 
prophecy, and laid the principal stress of the proof of his divine mission 
upon it, as this writer pretends he did.* Mr. Woolston says, ‘‘ I believe it 
will be granted on all hands, that the restoring a person indisputably dead 
to life is a stupendous miracle, and that two or three such miracles, well 
attested and credibly reported, are enough to conciliate the belief that the 
author of them was a divine agent, and invested with the power of God.’’+ 
And Spinosa is said to have declared, that if he could believe that the resur- 
rection of Lazarus was really wrought as it is related, he would give up 
his system. 

That God can, if he thinketh fit, alter or suspend the course of natural 
causes in particular instances, must be allowed by all who acknowledge 
that he is the Lord of nature, and the Sovereign of the universe. And that 
it may be agreeable to his wisdom, to do so on some extraordinary occa- 
sions may appear from this consideration, that such interpositions may be 
of use to awaken in men a sense of a governing providence, and to convince 
them that the course of nature is not a fatal series of blind necessary causes, 
but under the regulation of a most wise and free, as well as powerful Mind ; 
which, as it hath very properly appointed that things should ordinarily go 
on ina uniform course, according to established laws, so it can alter or 
over-rule, interrupt or suspend the effect and influence of natural causes, 
and deviate froin the usual course of things on special occasions, for valuable 
purposes: and such a valuable purpose it would be for providence to inter- 
pose for giving an illustrious attestation to doctrines and laws of great 
importance to mankind, and to the divine mission of persons sent to instruct 
them in religion, to recover them from great errors and corruptions, and 
guide them to a true knowledge, obedience, and adoration of the Deity, 
and toa holy and virtuous practice. Extraordinary miraculous interpo- 
sitions in such a case would answer an excellent end, and be worthy of the 
Divine Wisdom and Goodness. This seems to be a way of God’s giving his 
testimony, the most powerful and striking that can be, and which is peculi- 
arly fitted for engaging mankind to receive and submit to such a revelation 
as of divine authority. And thus it was with regard to the miracles wrought 
at the first establishment of the Jewish and Christian dispensations. There 
was not merely a single extraordinary event or two, in which case it might 
have been supposed that it was only some strange thing that had happened, 
of which no account can be given, and from which nothing certain can be 
concluded ; but there was a marvellous succession and concurrence of the 
most extraordinary facts, done in the most open public manner, in a great 
number of instances, and for a series of years together, all visibly tending 
to the same important end, viz. to give attestation to the divine authority of 
a system of doctrines and laws delivered in the name of God himself. And 
these facts were of such a nature, so manifestly transcending all human 
power, and which bore such evident marks of a divine interposition, that, 
taken together, they form as strong an evidence as could be reasonably 
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expected and desired. And I believe few, if any, can be found, who are 
really persuaded of the truth of those facts, and do not also acknowledge 
the divine original and authority of the revelation thus attested and con- 
firmed. And supposing such miraculous attestations to have been really 
given at the first promulgation and establishment of a system of doctrines 
and laws, which is declared to have come from God; this is sufficient to 
establish its authority, not only at that time, but to succeeding ages, pro- 
vided that the accounts of those doctrines and laws, and of the extraor- 
dinary facts whereby they were attested, were faithfully transmitted ina 
manner which may be safely depended upon. And that this hath been the 
case with regard to the Mosaic and Christian revelation, hath been often 
clearly shown. 7 
With regard to the former, never were there in the world facts of a more 
public nature, than those by which the Mosaical law was attested. They 
were not merely things done in a way of secret intercourse and communi- 
cation with the Deity, in which case there might have been some suspicion 
of imposture, but they were facts done openly in the view of all the people, 
who, let us suppose them never so stupid, could not possibly have been 
made to believe that all these things happened in their own sight, and that 
they themselves had been witnesses to them, if they had not been so. Nor 
can it be supposed that Moses, who was certainly a wise man, would have 
attempted so wild a thing as to to have appealed to the people, as he does 
all along, for the truth of those facts, and to have put the authority of his 
laws upon them, if at the same time they all knew them to be false. If, 
therefore, Moses published those facts himself to all the people, the facts 
were true. And that he did himself publish those facts, we have the same 
proof which we have that he gave the laws. And that he gave the laws to 
the people of Israel, as the whole nation who were governed by those laws 
have constantly affirmed, no reasonable man can deny. The accounts of 
the facts are so interwoven with the very body of the laws that they cannot 
be separated. Some of the principal motives to engage the people to the 
observance of those laws are taken from those facts. Many of the laws 
were peculiarly designed to preserve the remembrance of those facts. And 
this was the professed end of the institution of some of their most solemn, 
sacred rites, which were to be constantly observed by the whole nation in 
every age from the beginning of their policy. These laws and facts were 
not transmitted merely by oral tradition, which in many cases is a very 
uncertain conveyance, but were immediately committed to writing. And 
those writings were not kept secret, in the hands of a few, but from the 
time they were first written, were published to the people, who were com- 
manded in the name of God to acquaint themselves with those laws and 
facts, and to teach them diligently to their children, and were assured that 
upon their preserving and keeping them, their prosperity and happiness, 
public and private, and all their privileges, depended. Accordingly, in all 
the remaining writings of that nation, whether of an historical, moral, or 
devotional kind, there is a constant reference, not only to the laws, as having 
been originally given by Moses in the name of God to their nation, but to 
the wonderful facts that were done in attestation to those laws, as of un- 
doubted credit, and as things universally known and acknowledged among 
them. Ifthose facts had been only mentioned in a few passages, it might 
possiby be pretended, that the accounts of them were interpolations after- 
wards inserted in these writings. But as the case is circumstanced, there is 
no room for this pretence. The facts are repeated and referred to on so 
many different occasions, that it appears with the utmost evidence that 
those facts have been all along known and acknowledged, and the remem- 
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brance of them constantly kept up among that people in all ages. Their 
peculiar constitution, whereby they were so remarkably distinguished from 
all other nations, was plainly founded upon the truth and authority of those 
facts, nor could have been established without them. 

To all which it may be added, that the very quality of the writings which 
contain an account of those facts, or in which they are referred to as of 
undoubted truth, derives no small credit to them. A profound veneration 
for the Deity everywhere appears, together with aremarkable, unaffected 
simplicity, and integrity, and an impartial love of truth. It cannot reason- 
ably be pretended, that they were forged to humour and flatter their nation, 
for with the utmost freedom they relate things greatly to the disadvantage 
of their national character. They represent impartially, and without dis- 
guise, their frequent defections from their law, their disobedience and ingra- 
titude to God for all his benefits, and the great punishments inflicted upon 
them on that account. Besides which it is to be observed, that there are 
in those writings clear and express predictions of future extraordinary events, 
which no human sagacity could foresee, and which yet have been most re- 
markably accomplished. And particularly it is there most expressly fore- 
told, that the people of Israel, for whom God had done such great things, 
should yet be distinguished with judgments and calamities above all other 
nations; that they should be dispersed all over the face of the earth, exposed 
to universal obloquy, and yet not be utterly lost or destroyed, but still 
preserved as a distinct people; which we see most signally verified at this 
day. A thing so wonderful, taken in all its circumstances, that this people 
may be regarded as a living continued monument of the truth of their own 
ancient sacred writings, and of the extraordinary facts there recorded. 

As to the extraordinary and miraculous facts, whereby the divine original 
and authority of the Christian revelation was attested and confirmed, never 
were there any facts that had clearer and more convincing evidence attend- 
ing them. They were many in number, done for the most part in the most 
public manner, and for a series of years together, and produced the most 
wonderful effects in bringing over vast numbers both of Jews and Gentiles, 
in the very age in which the facts were done, and when they had the best 
opportunity of knowing the truth of those facts, to receive a crucified Jesus 
as their Saviour and their Lord, than which nothing could be imagined 
more contrary to the prejudices which then universally obtained. The ac- 
counts of these facts, as well as of the pure and excellent laws, and doc- 
trines in attestation of which they were wrought, were published in the very 
age in which these laws were delivered and those facts were done, and by 
persons who were perfectly acquainted with the things they relate. And 
the facts themselves were of such a nature, that they could not be deceived 
in them themselves, supposing they had their senses. Nor had they any 
temptation or interest to put them: upon endeavouring to impose upon 
others, by giving false accounts of those facts. For besides that the false- 
hood of those accounts must, as the case was circumstanced, have been 
immediately detected and exposed, the religion which was confirmed by 
those facts, was in many things directly contrary to those notions and _pre- 
Judices with which their own minds had been most strongly prepossessed, 
and which nothing less than the undeniable evidence they had of those facts 
was able to overcome. And it strengthens this when it is considered, that 
this religion, instead of promising them any worldly advantages, exposed 
them to the most cruel reproaches, persecutions, and sufferings, and to 
whatever is most grievous to human nature, which they endured with an 
amazing constancy, persisting in their testimony even to death. To which 
it may be added, that if we examine the writings themselves, we shall find 
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in them all the characters of genuine purity, integrity, undistinguished sim- 
plicity, and an impartial regard to truth, that any writings can possibly 
have. And the whole scheme of religion there laid down is uniformily directed 
to the glory of God, and the good of mankind, and to serve the cause of 
virtue and righteousness in the world. Accordingly these writings were im- 
mediately received with great veneration, in the very age in which they 
were first written and published, and from that time regarded as of 
undoubted truth and of divine authority. They were soon spread far and 
wide, read in the public religious assemblies of Christians, translated into 
various languages, and they have been constantly cited by great numbers of 
writers in every age since, whose works are still extant, many of whom have 
not only quoted particular passages, but have transcribed large portions 
of them into their writings, by which it incontestably appears, that they 
were the same, both with regard to the accounts of doctrines and facts, that 
are now in our hands. They have been, on numberless occasions, appealed 
to by persons of different sects, parties, and opinions in religion, so that it 
would not have been-in the power of any party of men, if they had been so 
disposed, to have destroyed or corrupted all the copies, or to have made a 
general alteration in the scheme of religion there taught, or in the accounts 
of the facts thererecorded. And it is evident, infact, that no such alterations 
have been made, since religion there appeareth in its primitive simplicity, 
as it was in the first age of the Christian church, without any of the cor- 
Tuptions of latter ages. And upon the whole, it may upon good grounds 
be affirmed, that the proofs which are brought to show, that the Scriptures 
are safely transmitted to us, are greater than can be produced for any other 
books in the world. This hath been often fully vindicated, and set in so 
clear a light, that the enemies of Christianity have had no other way of 
avoiding the evidence, but by most absurdly flying out (as hath been obser- 
ved before) into invectives against all historical evidence, and against the 
credit of all past facts whatsoever. It may therefore be justly said, that no 
greater evidence of the truth of the extraordinary facts whereby Christianity 
was attested, can reasonably be desired, except all these stupendous facts 
were to be done over again for our conviction. And if one man thinks he 
may justly demand this, another man hath an equal right to demand it, 
and so every man may demand it. And those facts must be repeated in 
every age, in every nation, and in the sight of every single person, which 
would be the most absurd and unreasonable thing in the world, and the 
most unworthy of the Divine Wisdom. 

This may suffice with regard to the extraordinary attestations given to 
the revelation contained in the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, and which exhibit illustrious, convincing proofs of its divine original. 
It will be proper next to consider the nature and excellency of the revelation 
itself, with the scheme of religion there delivered to us, and it will appear, 
upon the most impartial examination, to be worthy of God, of a most ad- 
mirable tendency, and well fitted to answer the important ends for which 
we might suppose a revelation to have been given to mankind. 

That we may havea juster notion of the religion held forth to us in the 
Holy Scriptures, it is proper to take a brief view of it from the beginning. 
The sacred volume opens with that which lies at the foundation of religion, 
an account of God’s having created the world, which is there described ina 
plain and familia manner, accommodated to the capacities of the people, 
and with a noble simplicity ; as is also the original formation of man, who is 
represented as having been formed after the divine image, invested with a 
dominion over the inferior creation, with a reservation of the homage he 
himself owed to God as his sovereign Lord, and constituted in a paradisaical 
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state, a happy state of purity and innocence. There is nothing in this but 
what is agreeable to right reason, as well as to the most ancient traditions 
that have obtained among the nations. Weare farther there informed, that 
man fell from that state by sinning against his Maker ; and that sin brought 
death into the world, and all the evils and miseries to which the human race 
is now obnoxious. But that the merciful Parent of our being, in his great 
goodness and compassion, was pleased to make such revelations and discove- 
ries of his grace and mercy, as laid a proper foundation for the faith and hope 
of his offending creatures, and for the exercise of religion towards him. Ac- 
cordingly, the religion delivered in the Scriptures is the religion of man in 
his lapsed state, and any one that impartially and carefully considers it, will 
find one scheme of religion, substantially the same, carried all along through 
the whole, till it was brought to its full perfection and accomplishment by 
Jesus Christ. 

This religion may be considered principally under three periods. The 

st is the religion of the patriarchal times, which consisted im the pure 
adoration of the Deity, free from idolatry, in a firm belief of his universal and 
particular providence, a hope of his pardoning mercy towards penitent sin- 
ners, and a confiding in him as the great rewarder of them that diligently 
seek him ; which reward they looked for not merely in this present world, 
but in a future state ; for we are told, that they ‘‘ sought a better country, 
that is, an heavenly.” These were the main principles of their religion, 
together with a strong sense of their obligation to the practice of piety, vir- 
tue, and universal righteousness. To which it may be added, that there 
seems to have been a hope and expectation from the beginning, originally 
founded ona divine promise of a great Saviour, who was to redeem mankind 
from the miseries and ruins to which they were exposed, and through whom 
God was to make the fullest discoveries and exhibitions of his grace and 
mercy towards the human race, and to raise them to a high degree of 
glory and felicity. As tothe external rites of religion then made use of, the 
most ancient rite of which we have any account, is that of offering sacrifice 
to God ; and its having so early and universally obtained among all] nations, 
and in the most ancient times, as a sacred rite of religion, can scarcely be 
otherwise accounted for, than by supposing it to have been a part of the pri- 
mitive religion, originally enjoined by divine appointment to the first ances- 
tors of the human race, and from them transmitted to their descendants. 
This patriarchal religion, as it has been described, seems to have been the 
religion of Adam after his fall, of Abel, Seth, Enoch, and the antediluvian 
patriarchs ; and afterwards of Noah, the second parent of mankind, and of 
the several heads of families derived from him, who probably carried it into 
their several dispersions. But, above all, this religion was signally exempli- 
fied in Abraham, who was illustrious for his faith, piety, and righteousness, 
and whom God was pleased to favour with special discoveries of his will. 
From him descended many great nations, among whom this religion, in its 
main principles, seems to have been preserved, of which there are noble re- 
mains in the book of Job. There were also remarkable vestiges of it for a long 
time preserved among several other nations ; and indeed the belief of one 
Supreme God, of a providence, a hope of pardoning mercy, a sense of the ob- 
ligations of piety and virtue, and of the acceptance and reward of sincere obe- 
dience, and the expectation of a future state, were never entirely extinguish- 
ed. And whosoever among the Gentiles at any time, or in any nation, was 
a fearer of God, and a worker of righteousness, might be justly regarded as 


of the ancient patriarchal religion, and was favourably accepted with God. — 


But in process of time the nations became generally depraved, sunk into a 
deplorable darkness and corruption, and the great principles of religion were 
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in a great measure covered and overwhelmed with an amazing load of super- 


‘stitions, idolatries, and corruptions of all kinds. 


The second view of religion, as set before us in the Scriptures, is that which 
relates to the Mosaical dispensation... This was really and essentially the 
same religion, for substance, which was professed and practised in the ancient 
patriarchal times, with the addition of a special covenant made with a parti- 
cular people, among whom God was pleased, for wise ends, to erect a sacred 
polity, and to whom he gave a revelation of his will, which was committed to 
writing as the safest conveyance ; whereas religion had been hitherto preserv- 
ed chiefly by tradition, which was more easily maintained during the long 
lives of men in the first ages. The special covenant was no ways inconsistent 
with God’s universal providence and goodness towards mankind, nor did it 
in any degree vacate or infringe the ancient primitive religion which had ob- 
tamed from the beginning ; but was designed to be subservient to the great 
ends of it, and to preserve it from being utterly depraved and extinguished. 
The principal end of that polity, and the main view to which it was all di- 
rected, was to restore and preserve the true'worship and adoration of the one 
living and true God, and of him only, in opposition to that Polytheism and 
idolatry which began then to spread generally through the nations; and to 
engage those to whom it was made known, to the practice of piety, virtue, 
and righteousness, by giving them holy and excellent laws, expressly pre- 
scribing the particulars of their duty, and enforced by the sanctions of a divine 
authority, and by promises and threatenings in the name of God. And also 
to keep up the hope and expectation of the Redeemer, who had been promised 
from the beginning, and to prepare men for that most perfect and complete 
dispensation of religion, which he was to introduce. And whosoever impar- 
tially examines that constitution must be obliged to acknowledge, that it was 
admirably fitted to answer these important ends. The laws of Moses, and 
the sacred writings of the Old Testament, teach us to form the justest and 
noblest notions of God, as having created all things by his power, as preserv- 
ing and governing all things by his providence, as possessed of all possible 
perfections ; infinitely powerful, wise, and good, holy, just, and true; a lover 
of righteousness, a hater of sin and wickedness; omnipresent, omniscient ; 
to whom we owe the highest-love, the profoundest reverence, the most abso- 
lute submission and resignation, and the most steady dependence. There is 
a strain of unequalled piety every where running through those sacred writ- 
ings. Weare there taught to refer all to God, to do every thing we doas 
in his presence, and in a subordination to his glory. We have there-also 
excellent precepts given us with regard to the duties we owe to our fellow- 
creatures. All social duties may be regarded as comprehended in that ad- 
mirable precept of the law, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” A 
just, a kind, and benevolent conduct is prescribed, and not only are all inju- 
rious actions forbidden in the strongest manner, but even all inordinate de- 
sires and covetings after what belongeth to others, which lie at the founda- 


tion of allthe injustice men are guilty of towards their neighbours. The ten 
_ commandments, which contain a comprehensive summary of the moral pre- 
_ cepts, were, that they might make the greater impression, delivered with the 
_ greatest majesty and solemnity that can be conceived. There was indeed a 
_ variety of ritual injunctions prescribed under that constitution, the reasons 


of all which cannot be clearly assigned at this distance. But some of them 


_ were manifestly intended in opposition to the rites of the neighbouring 
nations, and with a view to preserve them as a distinct people, and keep 
_ them free from the infections of their idolatries. Others of their rites were 
instituted to keep up the memorials of the signal and extraordinary acts of 
_ divine providence towards them, especially those by which their law had been 
_ confirmed and established. And some of them seem to have been originally 
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designed as types and prefigurations of good things to come under that more 
perfect dispensation which was to succeed. The rite of sacrificing, which 
had been in use from the most ancient times, and began to be greatly per- 
verted and abused among the nations, was brought under distinct regulations, 
and only to be performed to the honour of the one true God, the great 
Creator and Lord of the universe. Polytheism and the worship of inferior 
deities was forbidden ; no obscene or filthy rites, no unnatural rigours or 
austerities, no human sacrifices or cruel oblations, made a part of their reli- 
gion, as among many other nations. And the absolute necessity of virtue 
and righteousness, in order to their acceptance with God, was strongly incul- 
cated, and on this they were directed to lay. the principal stress, and not 
merely on external rites or forms. This constitution Is represented as having 
been introduced and established with the most amazing demonstrations and 
displays of God’s supreme dominion and glorious majesty, and with a visible 
triumph over idolatry in its proper seat, for so Egypt and Canaan may be 
looked upon to have been; and with the most awful manifestations of God’s 
just displeasure against those abominable vices as well as idolatries, which 
were then making a great progress in the world, and of which the Canaanites 
were remarkably guilty. 

What is especially observable is, that under that constitution, there was 
a succession of prophets who were sent to reclaim the people from the 
idolatries and corruptions into which they had fallen, and to enforce upon 
them the practice of real religion and righteousness. Their writings every 
where abound with the sublimest descriptions and representations of the 
Deity ; they discover a pure and ardent zeal for the glory of God, a noble, 
impartial detestation aginst vice and wickedness, and a deep and earnest 
concern for promoting the interests of substantial piety and virtue, and 
taking men off from a too great dependence on outward forms and ritual 
observances. And what is peculiarly remarkable, they contain the most 
illustrious predictions of future events, many of them clear, express, and 
circumstantial, relating to nations, both their own and others, and to 
particular persons; some of which events were to take place in their own 
times, or soon after, and were most remarkably fulfilled; and others were 
removed to. the distance of several ages from the time in which those 
prophets lived and uttered their predictions, and though absolutely beyond 
the reach of any human sagacity to foresee, have also received their accom- 
plishment. This shows that they were extraordinarily inspired by him who 
alone can foretell future contingencies; and their prophecies gave a farther 
proof and attestation to the divine original of the Mosaic constitution, 
since they were designed to engage the people to the observation of the 
excellent laws that had been given them; and they were also intended to 
prepare them for expecting a more glorious dispensation to be brought by a 
person of unparalleled dignity, whose coming they foretold, and whom 
they described by the most remarkable characters. Some of these prophets 
described him by one part of his office and undertaking, and some by 
another. They pointed to the tribe and family from which he was to spring, 
the time of his appearance, the place of his birth, the miracles he should 
perform, the exemplary holiness of his life, his great wisdom and excel- 
lency as a teacher; they spoke in the highest terms of his divine dignity, 
and yet foretold that he was to undergo the most grievous humiliations and 
bitter sufferings for the sins of men; they testified not only his sufferings, 
but the glories that should follow; his wonderful exaltation, and the 
kingdom of righteousness and truth which he was to erect and establish ; 
that the Jews would generally reject him, and that the Gentiles should 
receive his law, and be sharers of the benefits of his kingdom. 


Accordingly, the third period relates to that dispensation of religion 
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which was brought by that glorious and divine person whom the prophets 
had foretold. This is properly the Christian dispensation, which was 
designed and fitted for a universal extent, and in which, considered in its 
original purity, religion is brought to its highest perfection and noblest 
improvement. An admirable wisdom, goodness, and purity shone forth in 
the whole conduct and character of the great Author of it. He came in 
the fulness of time, the time which had been pointed out in the prophetical 
writings. In him the several predictions, relating to the extraordinary 
person that was to come, were fulfilled, and the several characters by which 
he was described were wonderfully united, and in no other. He appeared, 


as was foretold concerning him, mean in his outward condition and circum- 


stances, and yet maintained in his whole conduct a dignity becoming his 
divine character. Many of his miracles were of such a kind, and per- 
formed in such a manner, as seemed to argue a dominion over nature, and 
its established laws, and they were acts of great goodness as well as power. 
He went about doing good to the bodies and to the souls of men; and the 
admirable instructions he gave were delivered with a divine authority, and 
yet with great familiarity and condescension. And his own practice was 
every way suited to the excellency of his precepts. He exhibited the most 
finished pattern of universal holiness, of love to God, of zeal for the divine 
glory, of the most wonderful charity and benevolence towards mankind, of 
the most unparalleled self-denial, of the heavenly mind and life, of meek- 
ness and patience, humility and condescension. Never was there so perfect 
a character, so god-like, venerable, and amiable; so remote from that 
of an enthusiast, or an impostor. He himself most expressly foretold 
his own sufferings, the cruel and ignominious death he was to undergo, his 
resurrection from the dead on the third day, his ascension into heaven, the 
dreadful sufferings and calamities that should be inflicted on the Jewish 
nation, and what seemed the most improbable thing in the world, the 
wonderful progress of his own Gospel from the smallest beginnings, notwith- 
standing the persecutions and difficulties he foretold it should meet with. 
All this was most exactly fulfilled; he rose again on the third day, and 
showed himself alive to his disciples after his passion, by many infallible 
proofs, when their hopes were so sunk, that they could hardly believe that 
he was risen, till they could no longer doubt of it, without renouncing the 
testimony of all their senses. He gave them commission to go and preach 
his Gospel to all nations, and promised that, to enable them to do it with 
success, they should be endued with the most extraordinary powers and 
gifts of the Holy Ghost. This accordingly they did, and though desti- 
tute of all worldly advantages, without power, riches, interest, policy, 
learning, or eloquence, they went through the world preaching up a crucified 
Jesus, as the Saviour and Lord of men, and teaching the things which he 
had commanded them; and by the wonderful powers which they were 
invested with, and the evidences they produced of their divine mission, 
they prevailed, and spread the religion of Jesus, as their great Master had 
foretold, in the midst of sufferings and persecutions, and in opposition to 
the reigning inveterate prejudices both of Jews and Gentiles. 

If we examine the nature and tendency of the religion itself, which was 
taught by Christ, and by the apostles in his name, we shall find it to be 
worthy of God. It retaineth all the excellencies of the Old Testament 
revelation; for our Saviour came not to destroy the law and the prophets, 
but to fulfill them, and carry the scheme of religion there laid down to a 
still higher degree of excellency. The idea given us of God, of his incom- 
parable perfections, and of his governing providence, as extending to all 
his creatures, particularly towards mankind, 1s the noblest that can be 
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conceived, and the most proper to produce worthy affections and dispositions 
towards him. Great care is especially taken to instruct us to form just 
notions of God’s illustrious moral excellencies, of his wisdom, his faithful- 
ness, and truth, his impartial justice, and righteousness, and spotless purity ; 
but above all, of his goodness and love to mankind, of which the Gospel 
contains and exhibits the most glorious and attractive discoveries and dis- 
plays that were ever made to the world. The exceeding riches of the divine 
grace and mercy are represented in the most engaging manner. Pardon 
and salvation are freely offered upon the most gracious terms; the very 
chief of sinners are invited, and the strongest possible assurances given of 
God’s readiness to receive them upon their sincere repentance and reforma- 
tion ; and at the same time, to prevent an abuse of this, the most striking 
representations are made of God’s just wrath and displeasure against those 
that obstinately go on in presumptuous sin and disobedience. It is espe- 
cially the glory of the Gospel, that the great realities of an unseen, eternal 
world are there set in the most clear and open light; there are clearer. dis- 
coveries made, and far stronger assurances given, of that future life and 
immortality, than were ever given to mankind before. 

As to the precepts of Christianity, they are unquestionably holy and 
excellent. The purest morality is taught in all its just and noble extent, 
as taking in the whole of our duty towards God, our neighbours, and ourselves. 

As to piety towards God, the idea there given of it is venerable, amiable, 
and engaging ; we are required to fear God, but it is not with a servile 
horror, such as superstition inspires, but with a filial reverence. We are 
directed and encouraged to address ourselves to him as our heavenly Father 
through Jesus Christ, the Son of his love, and in his name to offer up our 
prayers and praises, our confessions and thanksgivings, with the profound- 
est humility, becoming creatures deeply sensible of their own unworthiness, 
and yet with an ingenuous affiance, hope, and joy. We are to yield the 
most unreserved submission to God as our sovereign Lord, our most wise 
and righteous Governor, and most gracious Benefactor; to resign ourselves 
to his disposal, and acquiesce in his providential dispensations, as being 
persuaded that he ordereth all things really for the best; to walk continually 
as in his sight, and with a regard to his approbation, setting him before us 
as our great all-seeing witness and judge, our chiefest good and highest end. 
Above all we are required to love the Lord our God with all our heart, and 
mind, and strength ; and to show that we love him, by keeping his com- 
mandments, by aspiring after a conformity to him in his imitable perfections, 
and by endeavouring, as far as we are able, to glorify him in the world. 
As to the external worship of God, according to the idea given of it in the 
New Testament, it is pure and spiritual, and hath a noble simplicity in it. 
The numerous rites of the Mosaical dispensation, which, though wisely 
suited to that time and state, were marks of the imperfection of that eco- 
nomy, are now abolished. The ordinances of Christianity, as prescribed in 
the Gospel, are few in number, easy of observation, and noble in their use 
and significancy. 

Not only doth Christianity give the most excellent directions as to the duty 
we more immediately owe to God, but a mighty stress is there laid uponsocial 
duties and social virtues, which it hath a manifest tendency to promote and im- 
prove. The constant exercise of justice, and righteousness, and fidelity, is 
most éxpressly enjoined ; the rendering to all their dues, and a diligent dis- 
charge of the duties of our several stations and relations, are bound upon us, 
not merely by civil considerations, but as a necessary part of religion. But 
what ought especially to recommend Christianity is, that a true and exten- 
stye benevolence is there carried to the noblest height; it strengthens the 
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natural ties of humanity, and adds other sacred and most engaging ties to 
bind us still more strongly to one another. We are taught to love our neigh- 
bours as ourselves, to rejoice in their happiness, and endeavour to promote 
it, to do good to all as far as we have opportunity; yea, even to extend 
our benevolence to our enemies themselves, and to those that have injured 
us; and to be ready to render good for evil, and overcome evil with good. 
It tends to discountenance and suppress that malice and envy, hatred and 
revenge, those boisterous angry passions, and malevolent affections and dis- 


positions, which have done so much mischief in the world. 


As to the exercise of self-government, Christianity is manifestly designed 
to improve and perfect human nature. It teaches us not only to regulate 
the outward actions, but the inward affections and dispositions of the soul ; 
to labour after real purity of heart, simplicity, and godly sincerity, as 
that without which no outward appearances can be pleasing in the sight of 


God. It strikes at the root of all our disorders and corruptions, by obliging 
us to correct and regulate that inordinate self-love, which causeth us to 


centre all our views in ourselves, in our own pleasure, or glory, or interest, 
and by instructing us to mortify and subdue our sensual appetites and incli- 


nations. It is designed to assert the dominion of the rational and moral 


powers over the inferior part of our nature, of the spirit over the flesh, 
which alone can lay a just foundation for that moral liberty, and that tran- 


quillity of mind, which it is the design of all true philosophy to procure and 


establish. And whereas a too great love of the world, and its enjoyments, 
its riches, honours, or pleasures, is the source of numberless disorders in 
human life, and turns us astray in our whole course; it teacheth us to 
rectify our false opinions of these things, and not to seek happiness in them, 
but to set our affections principally on things of a far higher and nobler 
nature, things celestial and eternal. And with regard to the evils of this 
present life and world, it tendeth to inspire us with the noblest fortitude, 


and to render us superior to those evils, as being persuaded that God will 


cause them to work together for our good, and will over-rule them to our 
greater happiness. It provideth the best remedy both against our cares and 
fears, especially against the fear of death itself. 

All that are acquainted with the New Testament know, that this is a true 
though imperfect representation of the nature and tendency of the religion 
of Jesus; nor need I point to the particular passages that prove it. Indeed 
the excellency of the morals there prescribed is so evident, that the enemies 
of Christianity have been obliged to pretend that its precepts are carried to , 
a too great degree of strictness, impracticable to human nature in its present 
state. But not to urge, that the rule set before us ought to be perfect, 


and that though perhaps none of us can in every instance fully come up to 


it, yet it tendeth to inspire a laudable ambition, and to put us upon a con-’ 
stant endeavour of going on towards perfection, that we may approach still 
nearer to the prescribed pattern of excellence; not to urge this, it deserveth 
special observation, that though morality is carried by our Saviour, both in 
his precepts and example, to the height of purity and excellence ; yet it is 
not under pretence of extraordinary refinement carried to unwarrantable 
extremes. YIt is not required of us to extinguish the passions, as the stoics 
pretended to do, but to govern and moderate them, and keep them within 
proper bounds. Christianity doth not prescibe an unfeeling apathy, or pre- 
tend to render us insensible to the evils of this present life; but directeth us 


to bear up under them with patience and constancy, supported by the con- 


siderations of reason and religion, and encouraged by the glorious prospects 
that are before us. AVe are taught to deny ourselves ; but the intention is 
only that we should subject our inferior appetites to the noble part of our 
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natures, and that the pleasures and interests of the flesh and the world 
should be made to give way to interests ofa higher nature, to the duty weowe to 
God, and to the love of truth, virtue, and righteousness, whenever they happen 
tocome into competition. ‘We are required not to make provision for the flesh, 
to fulfill the luststhereof; but we arenot urged to macerate our bodies with ex- 
cessive rigors and austerities, or to chastise them with bloody discipline.| Weare 
to be heavenly minded, and to set our affections upon the things which are above ; 
but so as not to neglect the duties, businesses, and offices of human life ; an 
attendance to which is expressly required of us in the Gospel law. We are 
not commanded absolutely to quitthe world; but, which is amuchnobler at- 
tainment, to live above the world, whilst we are in it, and to keep ourselves 
free from its pollutions ; not wholly to renounce our present enjoyments, but 
to be moderate in the use of them, and so to use this world as not to abuse 
it. * All drunkenness and gluttony, and excesses of riot are forbidden, and 
we are required to exercise a regular sobriety and temperance in our food ; 
but we are not commanded to abstain from divers kinds of meats, and are 
taught that every creature of God is good, and nothing to be refused, if it 
be received with thanksgiving, for it is sanctified by the word of God and 
prayer. /It is required of us, that we be chaste and pure, keeping our ves- 
sels clean in sanctification and honour, and not inthe lusts of concupiscence ; 


and yet an undue stress is not laid upon virginity or celibacy, as was too _ 


much done in after ages, but marriage is declared to be honourable in all, 
and the bed undefiled. , Poligamy, which was formerly in some measure to- 
lerated, isno longer so, under the perfect institution of our Saviour. And the 
Gospel precepts in this respect, though exclaimed against as harsh and 
severe, are really most agreeable to the original intention of marriage, and 
the balance maintained by providence between the sexes. / The Christian 
people are directed to pay a due reverence to their pastors, and to esteem 
them very highly in love for their work’s sake, but they are not commanded 
to yield a blind submission to them ; and their pastors are forbidden to act 
as lords over God’s heritage, or as having dominion over their faith, but as 
helpers of their joy. “And finally, it is evident, that in the whole scheme of 
the Christian religion, as taught by Christ and his apostles, there is not the 
least trace to be found of worldly ambition, avarice, or sensuality. Virtue is 
there placed on the best and most solid foundations ; our duties are urged 
upon us in their proper order, they are traced from their true source, and di- 
rected to their proper end. We are taught to aspire continually to higher 
_ degrees of holiness and virtue, and not to take up with a meaner felicity than 
that which ariseth from a perfect conformity to God himself, and the eternal 
enjoyment of him. In one word, Christian morality, or the duty required 
of us, is summed up by our great heavenly Teacher in love, love to God, and 
charity towards mankind, accompanied with real purity of heart and life. 
And all this is to be attended with an amiable humility. We must abound 
in good works, but not glory in them ; when we have done our best, and 
aspired to the noblest attainments that we are capable of in this present state ; 
all vain-glorious boasting, all confidence in our own righteousness or merits, 
is excluded. On God and his grace we must place our dependence, and to 
this ascribe the glory. 

What a lovely idea is here set before us of moral excellence! And as the 
Gospel precepts are so pure, prescribing our duty in its proper extent, so the 
strength and power of the motives there proposed, if duly attended to, will 
be found answerable to the purity of the precepts. And in this all the moral 


systems that natural religion or philosophy can furnish, are very deficient. 


Our duty is bound upon us in the holy Scripture, by the express authority 
and command of God himself, which must needs give a mighty weight to the 
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_ preceptsand directions there prescribed. All thecharms of the divine good- 
ness, grace, and love, are represented to our view, to lead us to repent- 
_ ance and holy obedience. The most perfect models are set before us ; God 
j himself is exhibited to our imitation as the great original of moral goodness 
_ and excellence, and the example of his well-beloved Son, who was the living 
image of his own love, goodness, and purity here below. Good men are 
honoured with the most glorious characters, and are invested with the most 
4 valuable privileges, that they may be excited and engaged to walk worthy of 
. those characters and privileges, and of the high calling wherewith they are 
called. And for our greater encouragement, the most express assurances are 
given us of God’s readiness to communicate the gracious influences of his 
Holy Spirit ; not to render our own endeavours needless, but to assist and 
animate our sincere endeavours. ‘The important solemnities ofa future judg- 
ment are displayed before us in the most striking manner, when every man 
must give an account of himself to God, and must receive according to the 
' things done in his body, whether good or evil. Nothing can possibly be 
more noble and more engaging than the idea that 1s there given us of a elo- 
_ rious resurrection, and of that eternal life which is prepared for good men in 
_ the heavenly world, which is represented to us not merely as a paradise of 
j sensual delights, but as a pure and sublime felicity, fitted to animate 
the most virtuous and excellent minds. And, on the other hand, the punish- 
ments that shall be inflicted on the obstinately impenitent and disobedient, 
are represented in such a manner as is most proper to awaken and deter pre- 
_ sumptuous sinners who will not be wrought upon by the beauty and excel- 
_ lency of virtue, and the charms of divine love and goodness. 
y Any man that impartially considers these things, if he be really, and in 
good earnest, a friend to virtue and to mankind, would be apt to wish the 
Christian revelation true, and to acknowledge the great advantage of it, 
where it is heartily believed and embraced. For, must it not bea mighty 
advantage to have the great principles of religion, which are of such vast im- 
portance to our happiness, confirmed by the testimony of God himself? To 
have our duty urged upon us in his name, and plainly set before us in express 
precepts, which must needs come with a far superior force, considered as 
enjoined by a divine authority, than as the dictates of philosophers or moral- 
ists ? Tohave the most explicit declarations made to us in the name of God 
himself, concerning the terms upon which forgiveness is to be obtained, and 
concerning the extent of that forgiveness, with respect to which many anxious 
jealousies and fears might otherwise be apt to arise in our hearts? And 
finally, to be assured by express revelation from God, of the nature, great- 
ness, and eternal duration of that reward, with which he will crown our 
sincere though imperfect obedience ; a reward far transcending not only our 
deserts, but even all that we could expect, or were able to conceive ? 
_ And now, upon reviewing this scheme of religion, which is undoubtedly the 
scheme of Christianity, as set before us in the New Testament, it is a reflec- 
tion that naturally offereth itself; that supposing God had thought fit to make 
an extraordinary revelation of his will to mankind, it can scarcely be con- 
ceived, that it could be fuller of goodness and purity, that it could contain 
more excellent precepts, or set before us a more perfect model and example, 
or be enforced by more powerful motives, or be directed’ to nobler ends. 
Could such a scheme of religion as hath been mentioned, be the product 
either of imposture or enthusiasm ? Its whole nature, design, and tendency, 
manifestly show, that it could not be the work of impostors, especially of im- 
postors so wicked, as to forge a series of the most extraordinary facts, not 
merely a single imposture, but a chain of impostures, and solemnly attest 
them in the name of God himself, when they themselves knew them to be 
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absolutely false. There is nothing in the whole contexture of this religion 
that savours of private, selfish interests, or carnal views, or worldly policy. 
And is it consistent with the characters of impostors, without any regard to 
their own worldly advantage, to expose themselves to all manner of suffer- 
ings, reproaches, and persecutions, and even to death itself, for publishing a 
scheme of pure religion, piety, and righteousness, merely from a desire of 
promoting the glory of God, and the good of mankind ? To which may be 
added, that the persons who, we know, first published this religion to the 
world, were absolutely incapable of inventing such anadmirable scheme of reli- 
gion as Christianity is. Ifthey could have entertained adesign of putting a reli- 
gion of their owninvention upon the world, it must have been, considering their 
notions and prejudices, very different in many things from that which is 
taught in the New Testament. » Norcould they have had it in their power, if 
they had been willing, to have imposed such a series of facts in that age, 
many of them represented to be of a very public nature, if they had been 
false. And it is equally absurd to suppose this religion to have been the 
product of enthusiasm, as of imposture. Could enthusiasts produce such a 
beautiful and regular scheme, so consistent in all its parts, exhibiting such 
just and noble ideas of God and of religion, such a perfect rule of duty, in 
which moral excellence is raised to the highest degree of purity without run- 
ning to extremes, and is enforced by such engaging motives, so admirably - 
fitted to the excellency of the precepts ? Surely this, which is so vastly 
superior to any scheme of religion or morals taught by the most wise and 
learned philosophers and moralists, could not bethe work of enthusiasts, 
especially of such frantic enthusiasts as they must have been if they really 
believed that the wonderful facts recorded in the Gospels were done before 
their eyes, and that they themselves were endued with such extraordinary 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, and performed the most stupendous miracles, when 
there was no such thing. And since the Gospel scheme of religion was 
neither the product of enthusiasm nor of imposture, it was not of human in- 
vention ; and as it cannot be supposed to have had its rise from evil beings, 
superior to man, who would never lend their assistance to enforce and estab- 
lish such an excellent scheme of religion, virtue, and righteousness, it fol- 
loweth that the account given by the first publishers of it was true, and that 
they received it, as they themselves declared, by revelation from God himself. 

Upon the whole, taking all these things together, there seems to be as 
much evidence ofthe truth and divinity of the Scripture revelation, as could 
be reasonably expected and desired, supposing a revelation really given. 
For on the one hand, it hath the most excellent internal characters of truth 
and goodness in its nature and tendency, whereby it appeareth to be worthy 
of God, pure, holy, and heavenly, admirably calculated to promote the glory 
of God, and the good of mankind, and the cause of rigeteousness and virtue 
in the world, and to prepare men, by a life of holy obedience onearth, forthe 
enjoyment of Godin heaven. On the other hand, it was accompanied with 
the most illustrious external attestations, such as carried the manifest proofs 
of a divine interposition, and which it cannot reasonably be supposed God | 
would ever give, or permit to be given to an imposture. 

As to the Christian scheme of a Mediator, the prejudices which some have 
been apt to entertain against Christianity on that account, seem principally 
to have arisen from misapprehensions or misrepresentations of that doctrine. 
It has been represented, as if the notion of a Mediator between God and man, — 
supposed the Supreme Being, the Father of the universe, to be in himself 
implacable and inexorable, and to have had no thoughts of mercy or pity 
towards sinners of the human race, till he was prevailed upon, contrary to 
his own inclinations, by the solicitations of a powerful Mediator. But this 
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is not the idea of the Mediator given us in the Holy Scriptures. On the 
contrary, the very appointment of the Mediator is there represented as wholly 
owing to the free and sovereign grace and goodness of God, the Father of 
all, who being full of love and compassion, and determined to show mercy to- 
wards his guilty creatures, fixed upon this way of doing it, by sending his 
own Son into the world, to recover them from their guilt, corruption, and 
misery, to holiness and happiness. 

- In what method it may please God to transact with guilty creatures, who 
have offended him by their transgressions and disobedience, and to dispense 
his acts of grace and favour towards them, we cannot take upon us certainly 
to determine, except he should please to reveal it. This dependeth upon 
what seemeth most becoming his own glorious’ majesty, and most meet to 
his infinite wisdom, for answering the great ends and reasons of his govern- 
ment ; of which we cannot pretend, if left to ourselves, to be competent 
judges. But the making use of a Mediator in the way the Gospel informeth 
us, through whom his benefits are conferred upon us, and in whose name 
our prayers and services are offered to his acceptance, seemeth to be admira- 
bly fitted for preserving the dignity of his supreme authority and govern- 
ment, and an awful sense and veneration ofhis infinite majesty and greatness, 
his righteousness and purity, in the minds of his creatures, together with a 
humbling sense and conviction of their own guilt and unworthiness, and the 
great evil of their sins and transgressions ; and at the same time it greatly 
contributeth to dispel their guilty jealousies and fears, and to inspire them 
with ingenuous affiance in his grace and mercy, anda hope of his gracious 
acceptance. . 

Some notion of the propriety of a Mediator, through whom we have access 
to God, and his benefits are communicated to us, hath very generally obtain- 
ed among mankind, which probably might have its rise in a tradition derived 
from the earliest ages. Butthis, like other principles of that most ancient 
primitive religion, became very much corrupted among the nations, who 
worshipped a great number of idol gods and idol mediators. Under the 
Jewish economy, the great Mediator was typified and prefigured both by 
Moses, who was appointed to transact between God and the people, and 
especially in the office of high-priest, and the solemnities of the service he 
was to perform on their behalf on the great day of expiation. And there was 
also preserved amongst them, a notion and expectation of a glorious Deliverer 
described under the most divine characters, who was to appear in the fulness 
of time, and who, according to the prophecies concerning him, was to make 
reconciliation for iniquity, and to bring in everlasting righteousness; though 
they afterwards perverted the true sense of those prophecies to accommodate 
them to their own carnal prejudices, and to their worldly hopes and views. 

But in the Gospel this part of the divine economy is brought into the 
clearest light. And the idea that is there given of the Mediator, is the 
noblest that can be conceived ; whether we consider the glorious dignity of 
his person, in which the divine and human nature is wonderfully united, or 
the offices ascribed to him, which are such as are admirably fitted to the 
great work upon which he was sent, the saving and redeeming mankind. 
What can possibly give us a higher idea of God’s unparalleled grace and good- 
ness, than that for us men, and our salvation, he sent his own Son to assume 
our nature, to instruct us as our great heavenly Teacher, and bring the clear- 
est and fullest revelation of the divine will that was ever given to mankind ; 
and to make a declaration in the Father’s name, of his free grace and mercy 
towards sinners of the human race, and of the gracious terms upon which 
he willreceive them to his favour, and give them eternal life; to guide and 
lead us by his own example, and exhibit,in his own sacred life and practice, 
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the most perfect model of universal goodness and purity, and of every amia- 
ble virtue, for our imitation ; to make an atonement for our sins by his most 
meritorious obedience and sufferings, that he might obtain eternal redemp- 
tion for us ; to.give us a certain pledge and assurance ofa blessed resurrec- 
tion, and of the happiness prepared for good men in the highest heavens, by 
his own resurrection from the dead, his ascension into heaven, and exaltation 
to glory ; torule us as the great King and head of his church, by his holy 
and most excellent laws and ordinances ; and to appear for us in the heaven- 
ly sanctuary as our great Advocate with the Father, who ever continueth to 
interpose for sinful men, and in whose name we are to offer up our prayers, 
and to hope for the acceptance of our services. Add to this, that he is con- 
stituted the great dispenser of spiritual benefits, through whom God is pleas- 
ed to communicate the blessings of his grace, and the aids of his Holy Spirit, 
for assisting us in our sincere endeavours, and training us up by a life of holy 
obedience for eternal felicity. And to complete the glorious scheme, this 
great Saviour and Mediator is appointed to raise the dead, and judge the 
world in the Father’s name, and to dispense eternal retributions of rewards 
and punishments to men according to their deeds, the consideration of which 
must needs givea mighty weight to his authority and laws. 

These are thingsgreat and astonishing, and which could not have entered 
into the human mind, if God had not revealed them. But now that they are 
revealed, they form a most grand and harmonious system, the several parts 
of which are like so many links of a beautiful chain, one part answering to 
another, and all concurring to exhibit an admirable plan, in which the wis- 
dom, the grace, and goodness, and the righteousness of God, most eminently 
shine forth. So that instead of being a just cause of objection against the 
Christian revelation, it rather furnisheth a new proof of its divine original, 
and that it was not a mere human invention, but came by revelation from 
God himself. A most glorious and amazing scene is here opened, which 
tendeth to fill the believing mind with the highest admiration and reverence, 
love andjoy. Itis true there are great difficulties attending the Christian 
scheme of the Mediator, and the doctrine of the Trinity which is connected 
with it. But there is noting in it that can be proved to be contradictory or 
impossible, taking it in the simplicity in which it is delivered in holy writ, 
and not as it has been perplexed and obscured by the subtleties and rash de- 
cisions of men. And it would be a wrong and unreasonable conduct to re- 
ject a revelation of so excellent a nature, and such an admirable tendency, 
and enforced by so many convincing proofs and illustrious attestations, be- 
cause there are some things in it ofa high and mysterious nature, and attend- 
ed with difficulties, which we are not well able to solve. For surely if we 
have good proof of its being a divine revelation, the authority of God is a 
sufficient reason for our receiving it, notwithstanding those difficulties. If 
we are resolved to admit nothing as true that hath great difficulties, nothing 
but what we are able clearly to explain, we must renounce all religion, and 
have recourse to Atheism, which yet, besides its shocking and horrid conse- 
quences, hath the most insurmountable difficulties of all. What is there 
more certain, and yet harder to form a distinct and consistent notion of, than 
absolute eternity ? The immensity of the supreme Being, whatever way we 
take of explaining it, is attended with difficulties too big for the human mind. 
There is not any thing in all nature more evident than the characters of wis- 
dom and design in the frame of the universe, and yet there are many particu- 
lar things relating to it, the design of which itis scarcely possible for us to ac- 
count for in this present state, from whence persons of an atheistical turn 
have taken occasion to deny an infinitely wise presiding mind. The same 
thing may be said with regard to the goodness of God, which is established by 
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the strongest proofs, and of which we feel the most lively sensations in our’ 
own breasts ; and yet every one knows, who has carried his inquiries deep 
into these things, that there are many appearances, which we find it extreme- 
ly hard to reconcile to our ideas of goodness, and which probably never will 
be fully cleared, till we have a more extensive view of the plan of the divine 
administrations than now we can attain to. There is nothing we are more 
intimately conscious of than human liberty and free agency, or which is of 
greater importance to the very foundations of government and morality ; and 
yet if we consider it metaphysically, no subject is attended with greater diffi- 
culties, as the ablest metaphysicians and philosophers in all ages have ac- 
knowledged. The same may be said of the notion of spiritual and material 
substance, and the infinite divisibility of the latter, and of many other things 
of the like nature. It isa principle, which hath been admitted by the great- 
est masters of reason, that when once a thing is proved by proper evidences, 
and arguments sufficient in their kind, we are not to reject it, merely because 
it may be attended with difficulties, which we know not how to solve. This 
principle is admitted in philosophy ; it must be admitted with regard to na- 
tural religion ; and why then should it not be admitted with regard to Chris- 
tianity too ? 

As to the corruptions of Christians, and the abuses of Christianity, and the 
additions that have been made toit, which have furnished the Deists with 
their most plausible objections, it ought to be considered that the Christian 
religion cannot inreason be made accountable for those abuses and corrup- 
tions. The proper remedy in that case is not to throw off all regard for the 
Gospel, but to endeavour to recover men from their deviations from it. And 
in this, the pains of those that pretend to a true liberty of thinking might pro- 
fitably be employed. Ifthey haveatrue regard to the happiness of mankind, 
and to the cause of virtue in the world, the best way to answer that design is 
not to endeavour to expose the Scriptures to contempt, but to engage men 
toa greater veneration for those sacred oracles, and a closer adherence to 
them in doctrine and practice ; not to attempt to set men free from the obli- 
gations of Christianity, but to do what they can, that the hearts and con- 
sciences of men may be brought under the power of its excellent instructions 
and important motives, and may be governed by its holy laws, which would 
be of the happiest consequence both to larger societies and particular persons. 

To conclude, it is to be hoped that the view that hath been taken of the 
attempts which have been made against Christianity among us, beyond the 
example of former ages, instead of shocking the faith of true Christians, 
will only tend to convince them that it standeth upon the most solid foun- 
dation, not to be shaken by the malice or subtlety of its ablest adversaries. 
The strange eagerness so many have shown to subvert the credit and autho- 
rity of the Gospel, should awaken in us a well conducted zeal for the inte- 
rests of our holy religion, and should heighten our esteem for true, uncor- 
rupted Christianity as taught in the Holy Scriptures. We can never be 
sufficiently thankful to God for so glorious an advantage as is that of the 

‘light of the Gospel shining among us. This we should esteem the most 
valuable of all our privileges ; and should regard every attempt to deprive us 
of it, as an attempt to deprive us of our happiness and glory, and to bring 
us into darkness and misery; to rob good men of their noblest joys and 
comforts, the most powerful helps, and the most animating motives to the 
practice of piety and virtue; and to free bad men from their apprehensions 
of the wrath of God, and future punishment, and thereby remove the most 
effectual restraints to vice and wickedness. ‘The cause of Christianity is the 
cause of God. Let us, therefore, take the most effectual methods in our 
power to maintain and to promote it. And this calleth for the united 
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endeavours of all that wear the glorious name of Christians. A great deal 


has been done in this age in a way of reason and argument. But this, 
however proper and laudable, is not alone sufficient. For it is a thing 
which cannot be too much inculcated, that a mere notional and speculative 
belief of Christianity will be of small avail; and that the principal care of 
those who profess it, should be to get their hearts and lives brought under the 
governing influence of its divine doctrines and excellent precepts, that it 
may not be merely an outward form, but a living principle within them. 
Among the many unhappy consequences which have arisen from the disputes 
that have with so much indecency and eagerness been carried on against 
our holy religion, this is not the least, that it hath carried men’s minds too 
much off from the vital part of religion, and hath led them to regard it as a 
matter of speculation and dipute, rather than of practice. But this is to 
forget the very nature and design of Christianity, which is not a bare system 
of speculative opinions, but a practical institution, a spiritual and heavenly 
discipline, full of life and power, all whose doctrines, precepts, ordinances, 
motives, are manifestly intended to form us to a godlike temper, to real 
holiness of heart and life. And those good men who are not able to do 
much for it in a way of argumentation, may yet effectually promote its 
sacred interests by walking according to the excellent rules of the Gospel, 
and showing the advantageous influence it hath upon their temper and 
conduct; and thus making an amiable representation of it to the world. 
And though it highly becometh those, whose office it is to teach and in- 
struct others, to be well furnished with divine knowledge, so as to be able, 
by sound reason and argument, to convince, or at least to confute the 
gainsayers ; yet one of the most essential services they can do the Christian 
cause is, by their doctrine, and by their example, to lead the Christian 
people into the practice of all holiness and goodness. This would tend 
more than any thing else to stop the mouths of adversaries, and would 
probably, as it did in many instances in the first ages of the Christian 
church, gain them over to a good opinion of that religion, which is fitted to 
produce such excellent fruits. : 

These are reflections which naturally arise upon this subject. But I shall 
not insist farther upon them at present; especially as I shall have occasion 
to resume some of them in an address to Deists and professed Christians, 
which I shall here subjoin as a proper conclusion of the whole work. 


I am, dear and worthy Sir, 
Your most affectionate and obliged 


Friend and Servant, 


Joun LELAND. 
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IN AN ADDRESS 


TO DEISTS AND PROFESSED CHRISTIANS. 


Those are inexcusable who reject Christianity at a venture without due examination. 
Deistical authors unsafe guides, and show little signs of a fair and impartial inquiry. 
Several of their objections such as cannot be reasonably urged against Christianity at 
all. Those objections only are of real weight which tend to invalidate its proofs and 
evidences, or which are drawn from the nature of the religion itself, to show that it is 
unworthy of God. The attempts of the Deists, on each of these heads, shown to be 
insufficient. An expostulation with them concerning the great guilt and danger of 
their conduct, and the ill consequences of it both to themselves and to the Community. 
Those professed Christians highly culpable, who live in an habitual negligence and 
inconsideration with regard to religion, or who slight public worship and the Christian 
institutions, or who indulge themselves in an immoral and vicious practice. A wicked 
Christian of all characters the most inconsistent. Advices to those who profess to 
believe the Gospel. They should be thankful to God for their privileges. They 
should labour to be well acquainted with the Holy Scriptures. And above all, they 
should be careful to adorn their profession by a holy and virtuous life. A Christian, 
acting up to the obligations of Christianity, forms a glorious character, which derives a 
splendor to the most exalted station. This illustriously exemplified in a great per- 
sonage of the highest dignity. The vast importance of a careful education of children, 
and the bad effects of neglecting it. And here also the same eminent example is 
recommended to the imitation of all, especially of the great and noble. 


HavineG endeavoured to give as clear a general view as I was able of the 
principal deistical writers of the last and present age, and having made large 
and particular remarks on the two most noted authors who have appeared of 
late among us in that cause, I shall now, as a conclusion of this work, take 
the liberty to address myself, both to those that take upon them the cha- 
racter of Deists and Freethinkers, and who reject the Christian revelation ; 
and to those who are honoured with the name of Christians, and who profess 
to receive the religion of Jesus as of divine authority. 

The former may be ranked principally into two sorts. They are either 
such as, taking it for granted, that Christianity has been proved to be an 
imposition on mankind, reject it at a venture, without being able to assign 
a reason for rejecting it, or at most take up with some slight objections, and 
content themselves with general clamours of priestcraft and imposture, 
without giving themselves the trouble of making a distinct inquiry into the 
nature of the religion itself, or examining its proofs and evidences; or they 
are such as pretend to reject Christianity, because, upon a due examination 
and inquiry, they have found it to be destitute of sufficient proof, and have 
discovered in it the marks of falsehood and imposture, which convince them 
that it cannot be of divine original. There is reason to apprehend, that the 
greater part of those among us who pass under the name of Deists, come 
under the former of these characters. But the conduct of such persons is 
so manifestly absurd as to admit of no excuse. For what pretence have 
they to glory in the title of Freethinkers, who will not be at the pains to 
think closely and seriously at all, even in matters of the highest consequence ? 
There are few, therefore, who are willing to own that this is their case. 
Whether they have really given themselves the trouble of a free and diligent 
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examination and inquiry or not, they would be thought to have done so, and 
not to have rejected the Christian revelation without having good reasons, 
for their unbelief. It is therefore to such persons that I would now address 
myself. 

‘OF this sort professedly are those that have appeared among us under the 
character of deistical writers. They have made a show of attacking Chris- 
tianity in a way of reason and argument. But upon the view which hath 
been taken of them, it may, I think, be safely declared, that whatever they 
have offered that had the face of argument, hath been solidly confuted, the 
evidences of Christianity have been placed in a fair and consistent light, and 
their objections against it have been shown to be vain and insufficient. 
Though there never were writers more confident and assuming, or who have 
expressed a greater admiration of themselves, and contempt of others, it 
hath been shown that, taking them generally, they have had little to support 
such glorious pretences ; that no writers ever acted a part more unfair and - 
disingenuous ; that though they have set up for advocates of natural religion 
in opposition to revealed, yet many of them have endeavoured to subyert the 
main articles even of natural religion, and have used arguments which bear 
equally against all religion, and tend to banish it out of the world; that they 
have often put on a show of great regard for genuine, original Christianity, 
whilst at the same time they have used their utmost efforts to destroy its evi- 
dences, and subvert its authority ; that instead of representing the Christian 
religion fairly as it is, they have had recourse to misrepresentation and abuse, 
and have treated the holy Scriptures in a manner which would not be borne, 
if put in practice against any other ancient writings of the least reputation, 
and which is indeed inconsistent with all the rules of candour and decency ; 
that with regard to the extraordinary facts by which Christianity is attested, 
they have advanced principles which would be accounted perfectly ridicu- 
lous if applied to any other facts, and which really tend to destroy all moral 
evidence, and the credit of all past facts whatsoever ; and finally, that never 
were there writers more inconsistent with themselves and with one another, 
or who have discovered more apparent signs of obstinate prepossession and 
prejudice. And should not all this naturally create a suspicion of a cause 
which stands in need of such managements, and of writers who have been 
obliged to have recourse to arts so little reconcileable to truth and candour ? 
And yet it is to be apprehended, that many of those who laugh at others for 
relying upon their teachers, are ready to resign themselves to their deistical 
leaders, and to take their pretences and confident assertions, and even their 
jests and sarcasms, for arguments. | 

Many of the objections which have been produced with great pomp, and 
which have created some of the strongest prejudices against Christianity, are 
such as cannot be properly urged against it with any appearance of reason at 
all. Such are the objections drawn from the abuses and corruptions which 
have been introduced contrary to its orignal design, or from the ill conduct 
of many of its professors and ministers. For whilst the Christian religion, as 
taught by Christ and his apostles, and delivered in the holy Scriptures, may 
be demonstrated to be of a most useful and admirable nature and tendency, 
whilst the proofs and evidences of it stand entire, and the truth of the facts 
whereby it was attested is sufficiently established, the reason for embracing it 
still holds good; and to reject a religion in itself excellent, for abusesand cor- 
ruptions, which many of those that make the objection acknowledge are not 
justly chargeable upon true, original Christianity, is a conduct that cannot be 
justified, and is, indeed, contrary to the dictates of reason and good sense. 
The same observation may be made with regard to some other objections 
which have ‘been frequently urged against the Christian revelation, as partt- 
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eularly that which is drawn from its not having been universally promulgated. 
For if the evidences which are brought to prove that Christianity is a true 
divine revelation, and that this revelation was really given, are good and 
valid, then its not having been made known to all mankind will never prove 
that such a revelation was not given. And such a way of arguing in any 
other case would be counted impertinent. It is arguing from a thing, the 
reasons of which we do not know, against the truth and certainty of a thing 
that we do know, and of which we are able to bring sufficient proofs. 

The only objections, therefore, or arguments, which can really be of weight 
against Christianity, are those which either tend to invalidate its proofs and 
evidences, and to show that the divine attestations which were given to it are 
not to be depended upon, or which are drawn from the nature of the revela- 
tion itself, to show that it is absurd and unworthy of God. And accordingly 
both these have been attempted. But whosoever will impartially consider 
the writings of the deistical authors, and compare them with those of the ad- 
vocates for Christianity, will find how little they have advanced on either of 
these heads that is really to the purpose. The attestations given to Chris- 
tianity are of such an extraordinary nature, and carry in them such manifest 
proofs of a divine interposition, that few, if any, have ever owned the truth of 
those facts, and yet denied the divine original of. the Christian revelation. 
Its adversaries, therefore, have chiefly bent their force to destroy the credit 
of the facts. But they have not been able to invalidate the arguments which 
have been brought to prove that those facts were really done : it hath been 
shown that the evidence produced for them is as great as could reasonably 
be expected and desired for any past facts whatsoever ; that never was there 
any testimony, all things considered, more worthy of credit than that of the 
original witnesses of those facts ; and that those accounts have been trans- 
mitted to us by a conveyance so sure and uninterrupted as can hardly be 
paralleled in any other case. This has been evinced by a clear deduction of 
proofs, to which little has been opposed but conjectures and suspicions of 
fraud, and general clamours against moral evidence, and human testi- 
mony, without taking off the force of the proofs that have been brought on 
the other side. 

As to the arguments urged against the Christian revelation from the nature 
of the revelation itself, these must relate either to its doctrines or laws. 
With respect to the laws of Christianity, it cannot reasonably be denied, that 
its mora! precepts are pure and excellent, and have a manifest tendency to 
promote the practice of piety and virtue in its just extent, and the peace and 
good order of the world. And they are enforced with the most powerful and 
important motives that can possibly be conceived, and the best fitted to work 
upon the human nature. 

When the moral precepts of Christianity could not be justly found fault 
with, agreat clamour has been raised against its positive precepts and inst1- 
tutions. And yet it is capable of being proved, it hath been often clearly 
proved, that these positive institutions, taken in their primitive purity, and 
according to their original design, are admirably fitted to promote the great 
ends of all religion, and to strengthen our obligations to a holy anda virtuous 
life. And this some ofthe most noted deistical writers have not been able to 
deny. Andit has been lately fully acknowledged by Lord Bolingbroke. 

The only objection, therefore, which properly remains, is against the doc- 
trines of Christianity. And before this objection can be properly brought 
to bear, two things are to be proved. The oneis, that the doctrines objected 
against are doctrines of the true original Christian religion, as taught by Christ 
and his apostles, and delivered in the Holy Scriptures. The other is, that these 
doctrines, as there taught, are really absurd and contrary to reason, 
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For a doctrine may be attended with great difficulties, very hard to be ac- 
counted for, and yet may be really true, and not contradictory to reason; 
which is evidently the case with respect to several important principles of 
what is called natural religion. The difficulty attending any doctrine in 
our manner of conceiving it, is not a proper argument against its truth, if 
we have otherwise sufficient evidence to convince us that that’ doctrine is 
true. And its being plainly asserted in a revelation proved to be divine, is 
a sufficient evidence. For to acknowledge a divine revelation to have been 
given, and yet receive nothing upon the credit of it, nothing but what we 
can prove to be true, or at least highly probable, independently of that 
revelation, is a most absurd and inconsistent conduct. It is to make a 
divine testimony pass for nothing, and to pay no greater regard to a thing 
on account of its being divinely revealed, than if it had not been revealed at 
all. In this case what is said by a person, who cannot be supposed to be 
prejudiced in favour of Christianity, appears to be very reasonable; which 
I shall here beg leave to repeat, though I had occasion to take notice of it 
before, wiz., that ‘‘when persons have received the Christian revelation for 
genuine, after sufficient examination of its external and internal proofs, and 
have found nothing that makes it inconsistent with itself, or that is 
repugnant to any of those divine truths, which reason and the works of 
God demonstrate to them, such persons will never set up reason in contra- 
diction to it, on account of things plainly taught, but incomprehensible as 
to their manner of being; if they did, their reason would be false and 
deceitful, they would cease to be reasonable men.’’* And elsewhere, after 
having observed that we cannot be obliged to believe against reason, he 
saith, that when a revelation hath passed through the necessary trials, 
“it is to be received with the most profound reverence, with the most 
entire submission, and with the most unfeigned thanksgiving. Reason has 
exercised her whole prerogative then, and delivers us over to faith. To 
believe before all these trials, or to doubt after them, is alike unreason- 
able.’’+ 

And now, upon such a view of things, you. will allow me, gentlemen, 
seriously to expostulate with you, and to beseech you to reflect, whether 
in rejecting and endeavouring to expose Christianity, you act a wise and 
reasonable part, and what is likely tobe the effect of your conduct, both with 
regard to yourselves, and to the public. 

And first with regard to yourselves. Consider that the case now before 
you is not merely a matter of indifferency, or of small importance. Your 
own most essential interests are nearly concerned. If the Gospel be true 
and divine, to reject it will involve you in the greatest guilt, and will ex- 
pose you to the greater danger. The best that can be said of your case, 
upon sucha supposition, is that it is infinitely hazardous. If, in fact, it should 
be found, that you have rejected a true, divine revelation, which God himself 
hath confirmed with the most illustrious attestations; that you have refused 
the testimony which he hath given of his Son, and have poured contempt 
on the Saviour whom he hath, in his infinite wisdom and love, provided for 
us ; that you have slighted the authority of his laws, and_ the offers of his 
grace, and have despised all his glorious promises, and set at nought his 
awful threatenings; this cannot possibly be a slight guilt, and therefore you 
have reason, in that case, to apprehend the severe effects of the divine dis- 
pleasure. Whatever favourable allowances may be made to those who 
never heard of'the Gospel, or had no opportunity of being instructed in it, 
in its original purity, it is plain from the whole tenor of the Gospel declara- 


* Bolingbroke’s Works, vol. y. p. 384. + Ibid. p.272. 
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tions, that those to whom it is clearly published, and who have its evidences 
plainly laid before them, and yet shut their eyes against the heavenly light, 
and despise its offered salvation, are in a very dangerous state. And though 
it may be said, that this is immediately to be understood of those who lived 
in the age when the Gospel was first published, yet it holds in proportion 
with regard to those in after ages, to whom that revelation and its evidences 
are made known, and who yet wilfully reject it. For since God designed 
that revelation not merely for the age when it was first delivered, but for 
succeeding ages; and since accordingly it was so ordered, that both the 
revelation itself, its doctrines and laws, and an account of the divine attes- 
tations that were given to it, have been transmitted to us in such a manner, 
as layeth a just foundation for our being assured that this is the true original 
revelation, and that these facts were really done; then the obligation, which 
lies upon those to whom that revelation is made known, to receive and sub- 
mit to it, and consequently the guilt of rejecting it, still subsists. Examine_ 
the revelation itself. Could you possibly expect a revelation given for 
nobler purposes, than to instruct us to form the most worthy notions of 
God, of his perfections, and of his providence, to set before us the whole of 
our duty in its just extent, to instruct us in the terms of our acceptance 
with God, to assure us of his readiness to pardon our iniquitiesand to receive 
us to his grace and favour upon our unfeigned repentance, and to crown, 
our sincere though our imperfect obedience with the glorious reward of. 
eternal life? Could any revelation be expected, whose precepts are more 
pure and excellent, or enforced by more weighty motives, or the uniform 
tendency of which is more manifestly fitted to promote the cause of virtue 
and righteousness in the world? Or could any revelation, supposing a 
revelation really given, be attended with more illustrious attestations? Will 
it be an excuse fit to be offered to the great Ruler and Judge of the world, 
that you did not yourselves see the miracles that were wrought, nor were 
witnesses to the attestations that were given? ‘This is, in effect, to demand 
that all these facts should be done over again for your conviction, or you 
will not believe them. But how unreasonable is this, when the accounts of 
these facts are transmitted with a degree of evidence, sufficient to satisfy 
any unprejudiced mind, an evidence which must be admitted, except no. 
past facts at all are to be believed, and which you yourselves would ac- 
count sufficient in any other case! Or will it be accepted as a just excuse 
that it contains some doctrines which are attended with great difficulties 
that we are not able to account for, and which relate to things that trans- 
cend our comprehension, when at the same time it cannot be denied that 
there are several things, both in religion and philosophy, which the most wise 
and considering men think it reasonable to believe, though they are liable to 
objections which they cannot give a clear solution of?* Or is the true 
reason of your rejecting the Gospel, your aversion to its holy laws, and that 
purity of heart and life that is there required? But is this a reason fit to be 
pleaded before God, or proper to satisfy your own consciences? This is 
the condemnation, saith our Saviour, that light is come “into the world, 
but men have loved darkness rather than light, because their deeds are 
evil.” If this should be found to be really your case, and the true cause of 
your opposition to the Gospel, your guilt is of a very aggravated nature ! 
It is to hate and oppose the light that should convince and reform you, and 


* One of the most subtle writers that have of late appeared against Christianity, says, 
‘«that no priestly dogmas ever shocked common sense so much as the infinite divisibility 
of matter with its consequences,” which yet has not hindered the ablest mathematicians 
from believing it to be demonstrably true. And he gives some other instances of the like 
kind. See Hame’s Philosophical Essays, p. 346, 347. ” 
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to make the very excellency of the Gospel a reason for rejecting it. The 
best and wisest men in all ages have owned the necessity of keeping the 
appetites and passions within proper bounds, and in a just subjection to the 
dominion of reason. And this is the great design of the Christain law. 
And yet its precepts are not carried to an unreasonable rigour and austerity ; 
it is not designed to extinguish the passions but to moderate them, and 
allows them to be gratified within the bounds of temperance and innocence. 
Its precepts, if reduced to practice, would both tend to the true dignity and 
perfection of ournature, and lay a just foundation for an inward tranquillity and. 
satisfaction of mind, and foratrue moral liberty, the noblest liberty in the world ; 
as no slavery is to be compared to a moral servitude, which consisteth in a 
vassalage to the vicious appetites and passions. A lifeledin conformity tothe 
Gospel precepts, is, whatever you may think of it, the most delightful life 
in the world. It tendeth to improve and enlarge the social affections, to 
inspire a universal benevolence, to render men good and useful in every 
relation, and to restrain and govern those furious and malignant passions of 
envy, hatred, and revenge, which carry torment and bitterness in their 
nature. It directs us to a rational piety and devotion towards God, and 
tends to produce a noble and ingenuous confidence in him, and an entire 
resignation to his will, and to refresh and cheer the soul, with a conscious- 
ness of the divine approbation: To this add the satisfactions and joys 
arising from all the wonders of the divine grace and goodness as displayed 
in the Gospel, from the charms of redeeming love, and the great things 
Christ hath done and suffered for our salvation, from the glorious promises 
of the new covenant, from the gracious aids and influences of the Holy 
Spirit, and from the ravishing and transporting prospects tha tare before us; 
a blessed resurrection and immortal life! You will be ready, perhaps, to 
charge this as enthusiasm. But I see noreason for it, except the noblest 
emotions of the human mind, and the exercise of our best affections upon 
the best and most excellent objects, must pass under that name. Consider, 
I beseech you, what valuable privileges, what divine satisfactions, what 
ravishing prospects you deprive yourselves of by your infidelity! And what 
have you in exchange, but perplexing doubts and uncertainties, gloomy 
prospects, and what you will hardly be able to get entirely rid of, anxious 
suspicions and fears enough, where they prevail, to mar the comfort and 
satisfaction of life. 

But let me now in the next place desire you to reflect upon what may be 
the consequences of your conduct, with regard to the publie. There are 
great and general complaints, and it were to be wished there was not a just 
foundation for them, of a dissoluteness of manners which seems to be 
growing among us. ‘This is a matter in which the interests of the commu- 
nity are very nearly concerned. When once the corruption spreads through 
all orders and degrees of persons, those in higher and in lower stations, it 
must needs be attended with a perversion of all public order, and saps the 
very foundation of the public glory and happiness. In proportion as vice : 
and dissoluteness prevail, they produce a neglect of honest industry ; trade 
consequently decays, fraud and violence increase, the reverence of oaths is 
lost, and all the ties and bands that keep society together are in danger of 
being dissolved. Machiayel himself has decided, that a free government 
cannot be long maintained, when once a people are become generally 
corrupt. All true friends, therefore, to the public order and liberty must 
wish that virtue may flourish, and that men’s vicious appetites and passions 
may be kept under proper restraints. And nothing is so fit to answer this 
end as religion. If the influence of religion were removed from the minds 
of men, andthere were no fear of God before their eyes, civil laws would 
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be found feeble restraints. This the ablest politicians have been sensible of, 
and never was there any civilized government that did not take in religion 
for its support.* And it may be easily proved, that never was there any 
religion so well fitted for answering all these purposes as the Christian. 
The two latest writers who have appeared against Christianity have made 
full acknowledgments of the great usefulness of religion, especially that 
part of it which relateth to future rewards and punishments, to public com- 
munities: though both of them have most inconsistently endeavoured to 
subvert that doctrine of future retributions, the belief of which they own 
to be necessary for preserving public peace and order. Mr. Hume, speaking 
of the received notions, that ‘‘ the Deity will inflict punishments on vice and 
infinite rewards on virtue,” says, that ‘‘ those who attempt to disabuse 
them of such prejudices, may, for ought he knows, be good reasoners, but 
he cannot allow them to be good citizens and politicians; since they free 
men from one restraint upon their passions, and make the infringement of 
the laws of equity and society, in one respect, more easy and secure.” 
Lord Bolingbroke, speaking of those who contrived religion for the sake 
of government, observes, that ‘‘they saw that the public external religion 
would not answer their end, nor enforce effectually the obligations of virtue 
and morality, without the doctrine of future rewards and punishments.’ 
And he says, “‘the doctrine of rewards and punishments in a future state 
has so great a tendency to enforce the civil laws, and to restrain the vices 
of men, that reason, which, as he pretends, cannot decide for it on prin- 
ciples of natural theology, will not decide against it on principles of good 
policy.”§ And it is certain, that no religion placeth those future retri- 
butions in so strong and affecting a light as Christianity does. ‘The last 
‘mentioned author goes so far as to say, that ‘‘ if the conflict between 
virtue and vice in the great commonwealth of mankind was not maintained 
by religious and civil institutions, the human life would be intolerable.”’| 
And now, I think, I may justly expostulate with those gentlemen, who do 
what they can to propagate infidelity among us. What real good to man- 
kind, what benefit to the society or community, can you propose by 
endeavouring to expese Christianity, its ministry and ordinances to con- 
tempt, and to subvert its divine authority, and thereby destroy its influence 
on the minds and consciences of men? Can you propose to assert and 
promote the cause of virtue by taking away its strongest supports, and those 
motives which have the greatest tendency to engage men to the practice of 
it? Or can you propose to put a check to abounding licentiousness, by 
removing the most powerful restraints to vice and wickedness? If it be 
so hard to restrain the corruptions of mankind, and to keep their disorderly 


* Lord Bolingbroke observes, that ‘‘ the good effects of maintaining, and bad effects of 
neglecting, religion, were extremely visible in the whole course of the Roman govern- 
ment. That though the Roman religion established by Numa was very absurd, yet by 
keeping up an awe of superior power, and the belief of a Providence, that ordered the 
course of events, it produced all the marvellous effects which Machiavel, after Polybius, 
Cicero, and Plutarch, ascribes to it.’”’ He adds, that ‘‘ the neglect of religion was a 
principal cause of the evils that Rome afterwards suffered. Religion decayed, and the 
state decayed with her.” (1) And if evena false religion, by keeping up an awe of 
superior power, and the belief of a Providence, had so advantageous an influence on the 
prosperity of the state, and the neglect of religion brought such evils upon it; can they 
possibly be regarded as true friends to the public, who take so much pains to subvert the 
religion professed among us, a religion established upon the most rational and solid 
_ foundations, and to set men loose from the awe of a superior power, and the belief of a 
Providence ordering the course of events; and the manifest tendency of whose attempts 
and endeavours is to leave us without any religion at all ? 

+ Hume’s Philosophical Essays, p. 231. t Bolingbroke’s Works, vol. iv. p. (9. 

§ Ibid. vol. v. p. 322. || Ibid. p. 227. 
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appetites within proper bounds, even taking in all the aids of religion, and 
the amazing power of those motives which Christianity furnisheth, what 
could be expected, if all these were discarded, and men were left to gratify 
their passions without the dread of a Supreme Governor and Judge? 
Surely then, however unfavourable to Christianity your private sentiments 
might be, you ought, for the sake of the public, to conceal them, if you 
would approve yourselves true lovers of your country, and zealous for the 
liberty and prosperity of it, and not take pains to propagate principles 
which in their consequences must have the worst influence on the peace, 
the welfare, and good order of the community. If what Lord Bolingbroke 
saith is true, that ‘‘ no religion ever appeared in the world, whose natural 
tendency was so much directed to promote the peace and happiness of 
mankind as the Christian religion, considered as taught by Christ and his 
apostles ;”* with what face or consistency can these pretend to public 
spirit, or to a concern for the public happiness, who use their utmost efforts 
to subvert it, and represent its important motives as vain bugbears? Espe- 
cially, how can such persons pretend to be real friends to the present con- 
stitution and government, which is founded on an attempt to maintain 
Christianity in its purity as delivered in the Holy Scriptures, a zeal for 
which will always prove its greatest security ? 

I hope, gentlemen, you will forgive the freedom of this expostulatory 
address, which is not designed to reproach you, or to return railing for 
railing, which our holy religion forbids, but proceeds from an earnest con- 
cern for your happiness, and for promoting your best interests here and 
hereafter, as well as from a desire, as far as my ability reaches, to serve the 
public, the welfare of which is very nearly concerned in the consequences 
of your conduct. 

I shall now beg leave to address myself to those who profess to value 
themselves upon the name of Christians; a name truly glorious, expressive 
of the most sacred obligations and engagements, the most valuable privi- 
leges, and the most sublime hopes. But the bare name of Christians will 
be of little advantage without the true spirit and practice of Christianity. 
and it is impossible for any friend to religion and to mankind to observe, 
without a very sensible concern, what numbers there are of those who would 
take it ill not to be called and accounted Christians, that yet take little 
care to act suitably to that sacred and honourable character. 

Many professed Christians there are, who scarcely ever bestow a serious 
thought upon those things which it is the great design of the Gospel to 
inculcate on the hearts and minds of men. Let me desire such persons to 
reflect a little what an inconsistent conduct they are guilty of. To profess to 
believe that God hath sent his Son from Heaven with messages of grace to 
sinful men, and to bring discoveries of the highest importance, in which our 
everlasting salvation is very nearly concerned, and yet not to allow these 
things a place in their thoughts, and to prefer the veriest trifles before them! 
Will you dare to say in words, that you do not think it worth your while to 
attend to what God thought fit to send his own Son to reveal 2 Why then do 
you act as if you thought so? No pretence of worldly business, though it 
1s your duty to be diligent in it, can excuse an utter habitual inconsideration 
and neglect of those things, which, by professing to believe Christianity, we 
profess to believe to be of the greatest importance. Much less will a hurry 
of diversions be allowed to be a sufficient excuse. And yet how many are 
there whose time is taken up in low, trifling pleasures and amusements, 


and who make that, which at best should only be the entertainment of a © 


vacant hour, the very business of their lives! It is to be lamented, that 
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this.is too often the case with persons distinguished by their birth, their 
fortunes and figure in the world. As if all the advantage they proposed by 
those shining distinctions, was only the privilege of leading idle, unmeaning 
lives, useless to themselves, and to the community. Can reasonable crea- 
tures think, that by such a constant trifling away their precious time, they 
answer the end of their beings, the end for which they had the noble powers 
of reason given them? As if they were sent into the world only to divert 
themselves. Much less can Christians believe that they were formed for no 
higher and more valuable purposes. How often are the duties of the church 
and closet, those of the social relations, the care of children and of families, 
the kind offices and exercises of a noble and generous benevolence towards 
the poor, the indigent, the afflicted and disconsolate, neglected and _post- 
poned, for the sake of the most trifling amusements ; an immoderate fond- 
ness and attachment to which tends, even when it is least hurtful, to 
produce a disinclination to serious thought, and to impair the relish for that 
which is truly good, excellent, and improving! 

But this is still worse, when what are called diversions tend to lay snares 
for virtue and innocence, and open the way to scenes of dissoluteness and 
debauchery. Or when whatis called play and amusement is carried to such 
an excess as to hurt and squander away fortunes, which might be employed 
_ tothe most valuable and useful purposes, and thereby disables persons of 
_ distinguished rank from the duties they owe to their families and to the com- 
_ munity, from the exercise of generous charity and benevolence, and even of 

_ justice too. To which may be added the tendency it often hath to excite 
and exercise unworthy and disorderly passions, and to produce the habits of 
fraud, falsehood, and a base illiberal thirst after gain. 

If our own observation and experience did not convince us of it, one would 
scarcely think there could be persons who profess to believe the Gospel, and 
to acknowledge its divine authority, and yet live in an habitual neglect of its 
public worship and sacred institutions. But that such a neglect is becom- 
ing general among us, beyond the example of former times, cannot escape 
the notice of the most superficial observer. There scarcely ever was an insti- 
tution more wisely and beneficially calculated for preserving and promoting 
the interests of religion and virtue in the world, than that of setting apart one 
day in a week from worldly businesses and cares, for the solemnities of public 
worship, and for instructing the people in the knowledge of religion, and ex- 
horting them to the practice of it; and yet many there are that would take 
it ill not to be accounted Christians, who seem to affect an open neglect, or 
even contempt of it. Butit is not easy to conceive what reasonable excuse 
or pretence can be alledged for such a conduct. Will they, in good earnest, 
aver that they look upon it to be a reflection upon their sense, or unworthy 
of their quality to pay their public homage to their Maker and Redeemer . 
and to make open professions of their regard to that religion, which yet they 
would be thought to believe ? Or have they such an aversion to the exer- 
cises of religion, that the spending an hour or two in solemn acts of adoration, 
in prayer and thanksgiving, and in receiving instructions and admonitions 
from his holy word, is a weariness which they cannot bear? But what is 
this but to avow the great degeneracy of their own minds, and their want of 
a proper temper and disposition for the noblest exercises, which best deserve 
the attention of reasonable beings? Ordo they pretend a high regard for 
\ moral virtue, as an excuse for neglecting positive institutions? But will any 
‘anan, of the least reflection, who knoweth the true state of things among us, 
/\take upon him to declare, that the growing neglect of the ordinances of reli- 
vion hath contributed to the promoting the practice of virtue ? Or that 
1en’s morals are generally mended, since they became more indifferent to 
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those sacred solemnities ? Nothing is more evident to any one, who impar- 
tially considereth the nature of those divine institutions and ordinances, 
which are appointed in the Gospel, than that a due observation of them ac- 
cording to their original institution, besides its being a public avowal of our 
religious homage, and of our faith n God, and in our Lord Jesus Christ, hath 
a manifest tendency to promote our moral improvement, and to exercise and 
strengthen those good affections and dispositions which naturally lead to a 
holy and virtuous practice. 

And as there are too many professed Christians, who openly neglect the 
institutions of religion, there are others who seem to flatter themselves that a — 
mere outward attendance on divine ordinances, and the keeping up a form of 
religion, will be alone sufficient, though they at the same time indulge them- 
selves in a practice contrary to the rules of virtue and morality. But all ex- 
pedients for reconciling the practice of vice, of dissoluteness, or dishonesty, 
with the faith and hope of the Gospel, are visibly absurd and vain. The 
most inconsistent of all characters is a wicked and vicious Christian, which,to 
any one that is acquainted with the true nature and design of Christianity, 
seems to be a kind of contradiction interms. For nothing is more evident 
than that a bad and dissolute life is the most manifest contradiction to the 
whole design ofthe Gospel revelation. What a strangeinconsistency is it for 
persons to profess themselves the disciples ofthe holy Jesus, and yet to coun- 
teract the very end he came into the world for! To profess to hope for sal- 
vation from him, as promised in the Gospel, and yet to neglect the necessary 
terms without which, we are there assured, salvation is not to be obtained ! 
To believe that he came to destroy the works of the devil, and yet allow 
themselves in those works which he came to destroy ! What an unamiable 
representation do such persons make of Christianity, if a judgment were to 
be formed of it from their conduct and practice! You would perhaps con- 
ceive a horror at the thought of blaspheming Christ, and openly renouncing 
all hope of salvation from him, and yet the plain tendency of your practice is 
to harden the hearts of infidels, and give occasion to the enemies of Chris- 
tianity to blaspheme. Andshould not you tremble to think of being charged 
as accessary to the indignities and reproaches cast on that venerable name 
into which you were baptized, and on that excellent system of religion, whose 
divine original you profess to believe? Surely then it highly concerneth you, 
for your own sakes and that of the Gospel, to set yourselves heartily to reform 
a conduct so irreconcileable,to all the rules of reason, and to your own most 
evident interests. Implore the mercy of God through Jesus Christ, and the 
assistances of his grace, which shall not be wanting to the truly penitent, 
and show yourselves Christians, by endeavouring to get your souls effectually 
brought under the influence of our holy religion, the natural tendency of 
which, wherever it is sincerely believed and embraced, is to inspire an inge- 
nuous hope, confidence, and joy. 

I shall conclude therefore with laying a few advices before those who take 
upon them the name of Christians, and who profess to receive the Gospel as 
of divine authority. 

And Ist. Let us be thankful to God for our glorious privileges. It is our 
unspeakable advantage, that we are not left merely to the uncertain lights or 
feeble conjectures of our own unassisted reason in matters of the highest im- 
portance. We have God himself instructing us by his word concerning his 
own glorious perfections, and his governing providence, as extending to the 
individuals of the human race, displaying all the riches of his grace and good- 
ness towards perishing sinners, setting our duty before us in its just extent, 
and animating us to the practice of it by the most exceeding great and pre- 
clous promises, and assuring us of the aids of his Holy Spirit to assist our 
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weak endeavours. We are raised to the most glorious hopes and views. 
A happiness is provided for us as the reward of our patient continuance in 
well-doing, transcending all that we are now able to express, or even to con- 
ceive. These things certainly call for a devout admiration and adoring 
thankfulness, and for all the returns of love and gratitude that are in our 
power. Our civil liberties are justly to be valued, but our privileges as 
Christians are of a yet higher and nobler nature. 

2dly. Another thing which naturally follows upon this is, that we should 
consider and improve the revelation we profess to believe, and that we should 
endeavour to be well acquainted with it, especially as it is contained in the 
Holy Scriptures. There those discoveries are to be found, which God was 
pleased to make of his will at sundry times and in divers manners, by the 
mouth of his holy prophets ; but especially there is that last and most perfect 
revelation he gave by his well-beloved Son. We are ready to think they 
had a mighty advantage who saw our Saviour in the flesh, who heard his ex- 
cellent discourses, and were witnesses to his holy life, and to the miracles he 
performed. And in the sacred writings we have all these things faithfully 
recorded. Those very discourses which he delivered are there transmitted to 
us, with an account of the wonderful works he did, his most holy and useful 
life, and most perfect example. What a strange, inconsistent conduct would 
it be, to profess to believe that there is a revelation given from Heaven relat- 
ing to matters of the highest moment, and that this revelation is contained in 
the Holy Scriptures, and yet to suffer the Bible to lie neglected by us, as if 
this which is the most worthy of all our attention, were the only book that 
deserved no attention at all! Let us therefore search the Scriptures, which 
are able to make us wise unto salvation. And if we meet with difficulties 
there, as may justly beexpected in such ancient writings, and which relate to 
a great variety of things, some of them of a very extraordinary nature, let 
not this discourage us. For besides that by a careful considering and com- 
paring the Scriptures themselves, and making a proper use of the helps that 
are afforded us, we may have the satisfaction of having many of those diffi- 
culties cleared up to us, it must be observed that those things that are most 
necessary to be known, and which are of the greatest importance, are there 
most plainly revealed, and frequently inculcated ; and these things we 
should especially labour to get impressed upon our hearts and consciences. 

But that which should be our principal concern, is to take care that our 
whole conversation be such as becometh the Gospel of Christ, worthy of our 
glorious privileges and sublime hopes. He must be an utter stranger to 
Christianity who is not sensible that it lays us under the most sacred obliga- 
tions, and gives us the greatest helps and encouragements to a holy and vir- 
tuous practice. Let ustherefore,as we would secure our own salvation and 
happiness, and would promote the honour of our blessed Redeemer, and of 
the revelation he brought from heaven, endeayour to adorn the doctrine of 
God our Saviour by all the virtues of a sober, a righteous, and godly life. 
A mere form of godliness will not be sufficient : the power, the energy, the 
beauty of religion, must appear in our whole temper and conduct. This is 
in a peculiar manner expected ofthose who are honoured with the office of the 
holy ministry. But the Gospel is not designed merely for any particular 
order of men, but to extend its influence to personsof all orders and degrees. 
And how amiable is the idea of a Christian acting up to the obligations of 
Christianity ! 

Consider him in the exercise of piety and devotion towards God, diligent 
in attending on the ordinances of religion, filled with a profound reverence 
of the divine Majesty, with a devout admiration of the supreme, original good- 
ness and excellence, his soul rising in grateful emotions towards his sovereign 
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benefactor, exercising an unrepining submission and resignation to his will, 
and a steady dependence on his providence, rejoicing in Christ Jesus as his 
Saviour and Lord, in the beauties of his example, and in the wonders of his 
love. 

But the religion of a real Christian is not confined to immediate acts of 
devotion. Itinfluenceth and animateth his whole conduct. It teacheth him. 
to render unto all their dues ; to be strictly just and generously honest ; to be- 
have suitably in every relation, the conjugal, parental, and filial relation, and 
to fulfil the duties of the civil and social life. It tendeth to suppress the 
bitter and malevolent affections, and to diffuse a sweetness and complacency 
through his whole behaviour. It maketh him ready to bear with the infirmi- 
ties of others, to rejoice in their happiness, and endeavour to promote it, and 
instead of being overcome of evil, to overcome evil with good. 

Behold him in another view, as exercising a noble self government, keep- 
ing his appetites and passions under a proper discipline, and in a regular 
subjection to the laws of religion and reason, disdaining to dishonour and 
defile his body and soul with unclean lusts and vicious excesses, yet not un- 
reasonably austere, but allowing himself the moderate and cheerful use of the 
innocent pleasures and enjoyments of life, and every enjoyment heightened by 
the glorious prospects which are before him. To which it may be added, 
that religion tends to inspire him with a true sense of honour, as that signi- 
fieth an abhorrence of every thing base, false, unjust,and impure, and with a 
real greatness of soul, and a noble constancy and fortitude, not to be bribed 
or terrified from his duty. 

Such a character, even in a low condition, as far as it hath an opportunity 
of exerting itself, cannot but attract the approbation and esteem of those 
that observe it. But when it isfound in conjunction with nobility of extrac- 
tion, dignity of station, splendour and affluence of fortune, what a glory 
does it diffuse! And it gives a real pleasure to every friend to Christianity 
among us to reflect, that of this we have an illustrious instance ina person of 
the most exalted dignity, but whois still more distinguished by her princely and 
Christian virtues, than by the eminency of her station. We have here a 
shining proof, what a just and general esteem and admiration, solid, rational 
piety, a well-regulated zeal for Christianity, and a life amiably conducted by 
its sacred rules, in a condition so elevated, has a natural tendency to create, 
and what a splendor and beauty it adds to the highest titles and dignities. 
And if persons distinguished, by their rank and figure in life were more ge- 
nerally careful to copy after so bright a pattern, it is to be hoped this might 
happily contribute to reform the licentiousness of the age ; and that the in- 
fluence of their authority and example would extend to those in inferior 
stations, and have a general good effect ; particularly that it would tend to 
cure that false and vicious shame, which has so often discouraged persons 
from openly avowing their regard and adherence to that which is the orna- 
ment and glory of our nature, religion, and virtue. 

It is proper to observe, in the last place, that those who have any true 
zeal for Christianity, and who really believe it to be the most excellent reli- 
gion, are bound by every obligation to endeavour to promote it in their own 
families, by carefully training up their children to an early acquaintance 
with this holy religion, and veneration for it. It is of great consequence to 
endeavour to season their young and tender minds with its important princi- 
ples, and to inspire them with a just reverence of things sacred, with a love 
of goodness and virtue, and an abhorrence of what is base, false, vicious, and 
impure. The necessity of an early good education, and the benefits arising 
from it, have been acknowledged by the best and wisest men in all ages. 
And-we have certainly a mighty advantage this way, who enjoy the light of 
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the Gospel revelation. And, therefore, it highly concerneth Christian parents 
to do what they can, that their children may be betimes acquainted with the 
Holy Scriptures, and may have the word of Christ dwelling richly in them. 
Minds which are early filled and possessed with the great objects of reli- 
gion, and with the noble and sublime hopes of the Gospel, carry about with 
them the most effectual preservation against the vanities and follies, the cor- 
rupt customs and practices ofa sinful world, and the most animating motives 
to the practice of every amiable virtue, and universal righteousness. And 
yet this, which is the most important and most essential part of a good edu- 
cation, seems to be that which is least attended to. For want of this it is, 
that notwithstanding the advantages we enjoy, many among us, though they 
call themselves Christians, are shamefully ignorant of the nature and design 
of Christianity, and even of the first principles of the oracles of God. And 
indeed the general neglect of the education of children, and of family order 
and religion, is one of the most unhappy symptoms of the great degeneracy 
of the present age, and which gives us the most melancholy prospects of the 
succeeding one. For what can be expected from those who are bred up 
under parents, that take no care to instil worthy principles into their minds, 
and in families where they see no signs of religion, or the fear of God? Un- 
natural parents ! who seem to make the real welfare and happiness of their 
children, the least of their concern ; or, if they take some care to adorn 
their bodies, and form their outward behaviour, neglect the culture of their 
better parts, their minds, or at least take no care to train them up to a just 
sense of religion and morals, or toa taste for what is truly laudable and ex- 
cellent! Unhappy children ! in whom, for want of proper early instruction 
and discipline, irregular appetites and passions, and evil habits are daily 
gathering strength, till at length they are turned out, unfurnished with good 
principles, or worthy sentiments of things, into a world full of temptations 
and snares ___Is it to be wonderedat, if such persons become an easy prey to 
wicked and impious seducers, and are soon drawn into profaneness and infi- 
delity, and into dissoluteness and debauchery, which, where it prevails, 
tendeth to corrupt or to extinguish true probity and public spirit, and every 
noble and generous affection and sentiment ? And, in that case, the higher 
their condition is, and the greater their affluence of fortune, the more per- 
nicious is the contagion of their example ; and those, who otherwise might 
have been the ornament and support, become the disgrace and pest of the 
community. 

On the contrary, how agreeable it is to behold well-regulated families, 
children bred up in the fear of God, their minds early principled with just 
notions of things, and good affections, and worthy habits, carefully cherished 
and improved! Those of the one sex, formed under the influence of reli- 
gion to a just and delicate sense of purity and virtue, and to that modesty 
and gentleness of manners and behaviour, which hath been always esteemed 
one oftheir lovliest ornaments ; those of the other, trained up by a proper 
institution and discipline to a rational piety, and the government of their 
appetites and passions, and to a just and manly sense of what is truly 
honourable, virtuous, and praise-worthy. And here again the same great ex- 
ample presenteth itself of amost eminent personage of the highest dignity, who, 
amidst all the pomps and splendors of a court, hath esteemed it one of her 
most pleasing employments, to inspect the education of her illustrious off- 
spring, and to this hath applied her princely cares and personal attendance. 
And surely it must be the earnest wish of every good mind, that she may 
have the sincere and noble satisfaction of seeing them grow up under her 
tender and watchful eye, in every virtue and excellence, which may render 
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them public ornaments, and blessings, and diffuse a beneficial and extensive 
influence, of great use in the present age, and the effects of which may be 
transmitted to succeeding generations. 

How happy would it be for these nations if, in conformity to an example 
so justly admired, the great and noble would look upon the care of their 
children and families to be one of the worthiest objects of their attention and 
concern! This could scarcely fail to have a good effect upon those of the 
lower rank. Then might we hope to see religion and virtue flourish, and a 
new and hopeful generation springing up among us, the surest earnest of 
national glory and happiness. For it is a maxim of undoubted truth, as well 
as of great importance, that a careful education of children will lay the best 
foundation for well-ordered families, as these will contribute the most of any 
thing to the peace and good order of the community. 

I shall conclude this address with the admirable words of St. Paul: 
‘* Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report ; if there be any virtue, and 
if there be any praise, think on these things. 

I have now finished the design I undertook, and which hath been carried 
on to amuch greater length than I at first designed. God grant that what 
hath been offered in this volume, may answer the end for which it was sin- 
cerely intended, the serving the cause of important truth, piety, and virtue 
in the world, and especially in these nations, mm which such open insults have 
been offered to religion, and particularly to the holy Gospel of our blessed 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. For myself, what I desire above all things, 
is, that I may feel the power and influence of that excellent religion upon my 
own soul, animating and regulating my conduct in life, supporting and com- 


forting me in death, and preparing me for that better state which we are 
raised to the hope of by the Gospel, 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE PRESENT STATE OF THINGS IN THESE NATIONS. 


There is a great and growing corruption in these lands, notwithstanding the signal advan- 
tages we enjoy. This corruption not justly chargeable on our religion as Christians 
and Protestants, but on the neglect or contempt of it. The unaccountable eagerness 
that has been shown in spreading the principles of infidelity, of very ill consequence to 
the public. The tendency of irreligion and vice to bring misery and ruin upon a people, 
both in the natural course of things, and by the just judgments of God. Many things 
in the late and present course of God’s dispensations have an alarming appearance. 
Repentance and reformation, and a strict adherence to the faith and practice of Chris- 
tianity, the properest way of averting the tokens of the divine displeasure, and pro- 
moting the national prosperity. The happy state of things which this would introduce. 


Tuoven the following considerations do not directly and immediately relate 
to the View of the Deistical Writers, yet they may, perhaps, come in not 
improperly as an appendix to it, and will, I hope, not be thought altogether 
unsuitable to the general nature and design of the preceding work. 

It was with great satisfaction that Iread the order for a general and public 
fast, to be religiously observed by all his majesty’s subjects in these king- 
doms, and which is drawn up with great seriousness and solemnity. It is 
there acknowledged, that the manifold sins and wickedness of these kingdoms 
have most justly deserved heavy and severe punishments from the hand of 
heaven. We are called upon to humble ourselves before Almighty God, 
and in a most devout and solemn manner to send up our prayers and sup- 
plications to the Divine Majesty, to avert all those judgments which we most 
justly have deserved, to continue his mercies, and perpetuate the enjoyment 
of the Protestant religion among us, and safety and prosperity to his majes- 
ty’s kingdoms and dominions. 

Having so great an authority to bear me out, I shall add some reflections, 
which have made a deep impression upon my mind, with reference to the 
present state of things among us. 

We have been eminently distinguished above most other nations by happy 
privileges and advantages. Providence hath blessed us with an abundance 
of those things, which are usually thought to contribute to the public pros- 
perity and happiness. Never had any people a fuller enjoyment of liberty : 
a profusion of wealth has flowed in upon us by our wide extended commerce. 
We have had great advantages for improvement in the arts and sciences, and 
every branch of useful knowledge ; especially that which is the most valuable 
and important of all others, the knowledge of religion in its truth and purity. 
The light of the glorious Gospel of Christ, freed from the absurdities, the 
superstitions, and idolatries with which it hath been encumbered in many 
other countries professing the Christian faith, hath long shone among us. 
The Holy Scriptures are notlocked up in an unknown tongue, nor confined to 
the studies of the learned, but are put into the hands of the people ; so that 
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all men may have access to that sacred rule of faith and practice, the original 
standard of the Christian religion. The treasures of knowledge are opened, 
and the public instructions so frequently and freely dispensed, that it may 
be said, that ‘‘ wisdom crieth without, she uttereth her voice in the streets.” 

It might be expected that a people so distinguished by advantages for reli- 
gious and moral improvement, should also be remarkably distinguished by 
the knowledge and practice of piety, wisdom, and virtue, and by a zeal for 
our holy religion. But though it is to be hoped there are many among us, 
who are unfeignedly thankful for our inestimable privileges, and careful to 
make a right improvement of them ; yet it cannot be denied, that a great 
corruption hath spread itself, and seems to be growing among all orders and 
degrees of men. This is a very disagreeable subject : but the first step to a 
proper remedy is to be duly sensible of the true state of our own case. Our 
wealth and plenty hath been abused to an amazing luxury, and our liberty to 
a boundless licentiousness. Many act as if they had no other way of showing 
that they are free, but by casting off all restraints, and setting themselves 
loose from all the ties of religion and virtue. Atheism hath appeared almost 
without disguise, or, which in effect comes to the same thing, the disbelief 
ofa Providence, of God’s moral attributes and government, and of a future 
state. The most virulent reproach and contempt hath been cast upon the 
adorable Jesus, and the methods of our redemption and salvation by him. 
All that part of our duty, which more immediately relateth to the Supreme 
Being, seemeth to be regarded by many as a matter of indifferency. And 
the slightest observation may convince us, that there is a growing neglect of 
public worship, as if the properest way of showing our gratitude to God for 
the glorious privilege we have of worshipping him according to the dictates 
of our own consciences, were not to render him any public homage, or reli- 
gious worship at all. That holy day, which is, by divine appointment, and 
by that of our own laws, set apart from worldly businesses and cares, for the 
purposes of religion, for receiving public instructions, and for attending on 
divine worship, hath been treated with great contempt. And in this too 
many of those who, by their authority and influence, should set a good ex- 
ample to others, have unhappily led the way. Can there be a greater con- 
tempt cast upon it, than to hold gaming assemblies on that day ? And when 
this is done by persons of rank, can it be wondered at, that by the lower kind 
of peopleit isoften the worst employed of any day in the week, and devoted to 
idleness and vice? And it cannot but give concern to every good mind, that 
an institution, so admirably calculated for the advancement of religious know- 
ledge, piety, and virtue, and for promoting good order in the community, 
should be so strangely perverted and abused. 

Having mentioned the practice of gaming, I cannot help observing, that 
among other unfavourable symptoms of the growing corruption among us, 
this is not the least, that that practice is of late years become more general, 
and carried to a greater excess than has been known before in these king- 
doms. The wisest men of all nations have been so sensible both of the per- 
nicious effects of this vice to particular persons and families, and its ill in- 
fluence on the community, that it would fill a large volume barely to recite 
the laws which have been made against it, both in former and later ages. 
Our own laws have fixed a brandupon it, and, in effect, declared the gain made 
by it to be dishonourable and infamous: yet is the being instructed in the 
mysteries of it become a necessary part of education, whilst the seasoning the 
tender minds of young persons with principles of religion and just sentiments 
of things, and forming them to the worthiest practices, is, it is to be feared, in 
a great measure neglected. 

But what aftordeth the most melancholy apprehensions is, the great cor- 
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ruption and depravity of manners which is so generally and justly com- 
plained of. The most blasphemous abuse of the name of God, by shocking 
oaths and imprecations, and the most corrupt and wilful perjuries, drunken- 
ness, and excesses of riot, but especially by the excessive drinking of 
distilled spirituous liquors, the health, morals, and religion of the laborious 
and useful part of these kingdoms are well-nigh destroyed. Fired with this 
infernal poison, they are spirited to perpetrate and execute the most bold, 
daring, and mischievous enterprizes ; and shaking off all fear and shame, 
become audaciously impudent in all manner of vice, lewdness, immorality, 
and prophaneness, in defiance of all laws, human and divine. But it doth 
not stop here, its malignant influence reaches to the children yet unborn, 
who come half burnt-up and shrivelled into the world, and who, as soon as 
born, suck in this deadly poison with their mother’s or nurse’s milk; so if 
this worst of all plagues be suffered to go on, it will make a general havock, 
especially amongst the soldiers, sailors, and laborious part of the nation, 
who are manifestly degenerated from the more manly constitutions of pre- 
ceding generations.* Besides an amazing dissoluteness, and impurities of 
all kinds, even those that are most unnatural, and which are not fit to be 
named amongst Christians. To which may be added the horrid crime of 
self murder, not only frequently practised, but pleaded for, a practice 
deservedly rendered infamous by our laws, as being a murder committed by 
a man upon his own person, in opposition not only to the most sacred 
obligations of religion, and the rights of the community, but to the strongest 
instincts of the human nature, wisely implanted in us by the great Author 
of our beings, as a bar to such monstrous practices. To all which may be 
added, that barbarous practice of men’s murdering one another upon a 
pretended point of honour, as it is called, for the most slight and trivial 
offences, below the cognizance of our laws; a crime inexcusable in a civi- 
lized country, and which yet generally passes unpunished, and thus leaves 
the guilt of blood upon the land, crying aloud for vengeance. It is impos- 
sible for a thinking man, that has a true zeal for the honour of God, and 
the interests of religion and virtue, and who hath the welfare and happiness 
of his country really at heart, not to be deeply affected with such a view of 
things, and solicitous what the consequences may prove. 

And now, it is a natural inquiry, what can this be owing to? Whence 


* See Distilled Spirituous Liquors the Bane of the Nation, 8vo. 2d edit. 1736, London. 
Dr. Stephen Hale’s Friendly Admonition to the Drinkers of Gin, Brandy, and other 
Spirituous Liquors, which are so destructive of the Industry, Morals, Health, and Lives 
of the People; a new edition, with additions, and an appendix. And is in the catalogue 
of the books distributed by the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, London. 
This worthy divine, and excellent philosopher (whose whole life has been usefully 
employed in promoting the honour of God and the welfare of mankind) in a Treatise upon 
the Distilling of Sea-water, and the use of Ventilators, &c. just published, speaking of 
distilled spirituous liquors, says, ‘‘ How much therefore does it behove all, who have any 
concern for the honour and dignity of their own kindred species, any indignation at its 
being thus debased and disgraced, any bowels of pity for the vast multitudes, not less 
perhaps than a million, that are yearly destroyed all over the world, by the moral as well 
as natural, and therefore worst of all evils, that ever befell unhappy man ; to use their 
utmost endeavours to deliver mankind from the pest? But notwithstanding this asto- 
nishing ravage and destruction’ of the human species, yet the unhappy, unrelenting nations 
of the world seem as unconcerned about it as if only so many thousands, nay, millions of 
caterpillars or locusts were destroyed thereby. Was there ever a more important 
occasion to rouse the indignation of mankind? Can we be calm and undisturbed, when 
this mighty destroyer rears up its envenomed head? ‘The most zealous advocates for 
drams, even the unhappy besotted dramists themselves, the prolonging of whose lives, 
and whose real welfare both here and hereafter, is hereby sincerely intended, cannot find 
fault with this well meant remonstrance, in defence of them and of all mankind, against 
this universal destroyer, from one who has long been labouring, and that not without 
success, in finding means to preserve multitudes of liyes, by various means.” 
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can it be, that nations so happily privileged, and favoured with so many 
advantages for the knowledge and practice of religion, should have sunk 
into such an amazing corruption and degeneracy? Can this be consistently 
charged on religion itself, either the Christian religion or the Protestant, 
which is the religion of Jesus, as taught in the holy Scriptures, and freed 
from the abuses and corruptions that have been brought into it? The 
Deists have pretended the first, the enemies to the reformation the last. 
The answer to both is in effect the same. Can that be the cause of cor- 
ruptions among Christians, which, if steadily adhered to, is the best remedy 
against those corruptions? Can that occasion an abounding in vice and 
wickedness, which, if really believed and seriously considered, exhibiteth the 
most powerful dissuasives from it, that can enter into the human mind? 
Can the furnishing the people with the means of knowledge, and bringing 
them to an acquaintance with the Holy Scriptures, which are able to make 
us ‘‘ wise unto salvation,”’ and are ‘‘ profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness,”’ can this have any tendency to 
encourage them in vice and dissoluteness? Such a supposition is contrary 
to the plainest dictates of common sense. The corruptions therefore com- 
plained of can never be the natural effect or product of our advantages, and 
especially of the religion we profess. On the contrary, the best and surest 
preservative against this growing corruption, and the most effectual way of 
recovering from it, would be to have a high esteem for those divine oracles, 
to read and consider them with attention, and lay to heart the excellent 
instructions and directions which are set there before us. 

There is a far more natural account to be given of that corruption of 
manners, that vice and wickedness which so much aboundeth among us. 
It is owing not to the knowledge or belief of religion, but to the neglect or 
contempt of it; to a strange indifferency towards it in some, whilst others 
use their utmost endeavours to traduce and expose it under the vilifying 
characters of superstition, priestcraft, or enthusiasm. Great numbers of 
impious books have swarmed among us, both formerly and of late: some 
of which are not only levelled against Christianity, but strike at the foun- 
dations of all religion, the attributes and providence of God, and a future 
state of retributions. The manifest tendency of them has been, to banish 
the fear of the Deity, to confound the moral differences of things, to de- 
grade the human nature to a level with the brutes, and thereby extinguish 
every noble and generous sentiment; to deprive good men of the blessed 
hope of immortality, and to free bad men from the fears of future punish- 
ments, and the apprehensions of a Supreme Governor and Judge. These 
principles, and the books that contain them, have been propagated with 
great eagerness and industry, both in these kingdoms, and in our plantations 
abroad, and sometimes at a considerable expense. This preposterous kind 
of zeal for infidelity may, to a considerate observer, seem to be an odd 
phenomenon, of which no rational account can be given. One may, in 
some degree, account for a man’s being hurried away by the violence of his 
appetites and passions, to do what his own mind disapproves and condemns. 
But that any man should coolly take pains to set other men loose from all 
the restraints of religion and conscience, and thereby, as far as in him lies, 
attempt to dissolve the bands of society and public order, and encourage 
men to gratify and fulfil their appetites and passions without control, the 
natural consequence of which would be to introduce universal confusion, in 
which he himself may be a great sufferer, is absolutely unaccountable on 
any principles of good sense or sound policy; so that if we did not see 
frequent instances of it, we should be apt to think it scarcely possible, that 
any men in their senses should act so strange a part. 
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One very pernicious consequence of such open attempts against religion, 
is the spreading prophaneness and dissoluteness of manners among the 
lower kind of people, who easily catch the contagion, when once men of 
higher degree, or at least that pretend toa superior sagacity, have set the 
example. And who can, without deep concern, observe, that this is very 
much become the case among us at present? Great numbers of those, who 
belong to what ought to be the most industrious body of the people, are 
sunk into irreligion and vice. And, in proportion as these prevail, they 
become averse to all honest labour and industry, and prone to the most 
flagitious crimes, which have the worst effect imaginable on the peace and 
good order of the community. And it is easy to see what mischief and 
confusion must thence ensue. A sober and industrious populace is the 
strength, the riches, the glory of a nation: but when those, that should be 
the labouring hands, become vicious and dissolute, they are prepared for 
every kind of wickedness and disorder. As, from their rank and education, 
they have, for the most part, little regard to the appearances of honour and 
decency, if, at the same time, they have cast off the ties of religion, and 
the fear of God, and a regard to the powers of the world to come, and are 
abandoned to their appetites and passions, what are they not capable of? It 
is an observation which hath generally held, and is verified by the experience 
ofall ages, that righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin, 7. e. abounding vice 
and wickedness, is a reproach unto any people. z. e. it bringeth disgrace and 
misery upon them. Prov. xiii. 10. When once a neglect of religion and a 
corruption of manners become general, they have a natural tendency to dis- 
solve and enervate a nation, and to extinguish true public spirit and a manly 


fortitude. Nor have any people long maintained their liberties, after having 


lost their probity and virtue. 

Thus it is in the natural course of things, and thus it also is by the just 
judgment of God, and according to the stated rules of the divine procedure 
towards nations or large communities. God may indeed, in his great wis- 
dom and goodness, long bear with a degenerate people, and may even con- 
tinue to pour forth many blessings upon them when they are in a corrupt 
state, especially if there be a considerable remnant of good men still to be 
found among them, But when their iniquities are grown up to such a 
height, and have continued so long, that he doth not see fit to bear with 
them any longer, the measure of their iniquities is said to be full: the time 
is come for executing a severe vengeance upon them, and the punishment 
falls heavier for being so long delayed. 

Whosoever duly considereth these things will be apt to think that, accord- 
ing to the ordinary method of God’s providential dealings towards backsliding 
nations and churches, we have too much reason to apprehend his righteous 
judgments. The present situation of things hath an alarming appearance, 
and, if we be not utterly stupid, must tend to awaken us out of our security. 
Scarcely ever was there a time in which it might be more justly said, that God’s 
judgments are abroad in the earth. I need not enter into particulars. The 


are very well known, and fresh in our remembrance. There have been, to 


use our Saviour’s emphatical expressions, ‘‘commotionsand great earthquakes 
in divers places, distress of nations with perplexity, the sea and the waves 
roaring : men’s hearts failing them for fear, and for looking after those things 
that shall come upon the earth.” Luke xxi.9,11, 25. Of so vast an extent 
have the amazing concussions been, reaching to many parts of Europe, 
Africa, and America, at a great distance from one another, and in divers 
places have produced such dreadful effects, even to the subversion of great 
and populous cities, that it looketh as if God were about some great and 
remarkable work of judgment, ‘‘ to punish the world for their evil, and the 
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wicked for their iniquities,”’ as the prophet expresseth it. Js. xiii. 11. Surely 
every man who believeth that there is a Providence which extendeth its care 
to mankind, must believe that it hath a special concernment in events of such 
a nature, which so nearly affect nations and large communities, and on 
which the lives and fortunes of so many thousands depend. Though second 
causes are admitted, still it must be considered, that they are all under the 
direction and superintendency of God's sovereign providence, which so or- 
dereth and over-ruleth the circumstances of things, and the course of natu- 
ral causes, as to subserve the ends of his moral administration with regard to 
his reasonable creatures, and to execute his purposes towards them, whether 
in a way of judgment or of mercy. And, in every such case, we should fix 
our views not merely or principally on second causes, but should look above 
them to the supreme disposer, and endeavour to comport with the designs 
of his infinite wisdom and righteousness. Calamitous events of a public 
nature are not to be considered as concerning only the particular persons or 
people that immediately suffer by them. They have a more extensive view, 
and are designed and fitted to give instructive lessons to all mankind that 
hear of them. The natural tendency of all such dispensations is to awaken 
in the minds of men a holy fear of the divine Majesty, and to give them a 
most affecting conviction of the vanity and instability of all worldly hopes and 
dependencies. The prophet Isaiah, after having described in a very lively 
manner the striking impressionsthat should be made upon the hearts of men, 
because of ‘‘ the fear of the Lord,and the glory of his Majesty,when he ariseth 
to shake terribly the earth,” very properly adds, * Cease ye from man whose 
breath is in his nostrils: for wherein is he to be accounted of ?” Isaiah xi. 
20,21. Ofwhat avail, in such a time of awful visitation, are the arts of hu- 
man policy, the pomp of courts, or the power of mighty armies, or the riches 
and grandeur of the most populous and magnificent cities ? The plain voice 
of such dispensations, a voice intelligible to all mankind, is this : ‘‘ Let all 
the earth fear the Lord ; let all the inhabitants of the world stand in awe of 
him.” Ps. xxxiii. 8. ‘‘ The Lord is the true God, he is the living God, and an 
everlasting king ; at his wrath the earth shall tremble, and the nations shall 
not be able to abide his indignation.” Jer. x. 10. Surely we should be ready 
to cry out on such occasions, ‘‘ Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord 
God Almighty, just and true are thy ways, thou King of Saints. Who would 
not fear thee, and glorify thy name? for thou only art holy. For all na- 
tions shall come and worship before thee : for thy judgments are made ma- 
nifest.”” Rev. xv.3, 4. The great use which is to be made of such awful 
dispensations is well expressed by the prophet Isaiah, xxvi. 9. ‘“* When thy 
judgments are in the earth, the inhabitants of the world will learn righteous- 
ness ;” z. e. they ought to do so; and it is the natural tendency of such 
judgments to engage them to do so. The calamities inflicted upon others 
should be regarded by us as solemn warnings and admonitions, which it 
highly concerneth us to improve. The language of such dispensations to all 
that hear of them, is the same with that of our Saviour to the J ews, when speak- 
ing of those persons on whom the tower of Siloam fell, and of those whose 
blood Pilate mingled with their sacrifices, ‘‘ Except ye repent ye shall all like- 
wise perish.”” Luke xiii. 3, 5. How inexcusable shall we therefore be, if, 
instead of laying these things seriously to heart, we continue careless and un- 
affected still, andgo on ina thoughtless round of gaieties and pleasure, like — 
those the prophet mentions, Isaiah, v. 12. ‘‘ The harp and the viol, the — 
tabret and pipe, and wine are in their feasts ; but they regard not the work of 
the Lord, neither consider the operation of his hands.’’ Against such persons 
asolemn woe is there denounced. And elsewhere, speaking of some who 
continued to indulge themselves in luxury and riot, and all kinds of sensual 
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mirth, at a time when the circumstances of things called for deep humiliation 
and repentance, he saith, ‘‘ It was revealed in mine ears by the Lord of 
Hosts, surely this iniquity shall not be purged from you till ye die, saith the 
Lord God of Hosts.”’ Isazah, xxii. 12, 13, 14. 

Whosoever carefully observeth the course of the divine dispensations to- 
wards us for some time past, will be sensible that we have had many warn- 
ings givenus. A pestilence amongst the cattle in England for many years 
past, and though abated, still continues in some parts of this country. But 
a few years ago the sword of war raged in one part of the united kingdom of 
Great Britain, and was near penetrating to the centre of it, and threatened the 
subversion of that constitution, on which the preservation of our religion, 
laws, and liberties, in a great measure, dependeth ; but, through the great 
goodness of God, our fears were, after some time, happily dispelled. More 
lately encroachments have been made upon our possessions and plantations 
abroad, in which our national safety and prosperity are very nearly interested. 
And now itis not many weeks since a most dreadful calamity hath befallen a 
kingdom, so very nearly connected with us in interest and alliance, that the 
calamity may be regarded as, in a considerable degree, ourown. And, in 
fact, we have been and are great sufferers by it. Many lives have been lost 
of his Majesty’s subjects belonging to Great Britain and Ireland, and many 
more there are, who, by the sudden subversion, have either been totally, or 
in a considerable degree, deprived of their worldly substance, and reduced to 
circumstances of distress. A present stop is put to the course of a most ad- 
vantageous commerce. The springs of our wealth are obstructed ; a great 
blow is struck at our trade, in which we are so apt to place our confidence ; 
and this at the very time when we seem to be entering upon a war witha 
mighty nation, a war that threatens to be very hazardous, and which must 
needs put us to avast expense, which we are not very well able to bear. That 
particular judgment, under which some of the neighbouring nations have so 
severely suffered, and which is one of the most dreadful of all others, hath 
greatly threatened us. It is but a very few years since that great city, which 
is the metropolis of these kingdoms, and the centre of our wealth and com- 
merce, felt an alarming shock, though, through the great mercy of God, it 
did little more than threaten and terrify. Since that time, and very lately, 
there have been several very unusual phenomena among us, of such a nature 
as to havea threatening aspect. Extraordinary agitations of the waters both 
on our coasts and within land, and shocks of an earthquake felt in several 
parts of Great Britain and Ireland, and of his Majesty’s dominions 
abroad. 

Thus the divine judgments seem to be advancing upon us, and have gra- 
dually begun to operate. But such is the mercy and forbearance of God 
towards us, that he seems loth to inflict upon us the fierceness of his anger, 
or to pour forth all hiswrath. He is pleased to give us previous warnings, to 
awaken and rouse us out of our security, that, by a timely repentance, and 
by humbling ourselves under his mighty hand, we may prevent the necessity 
of inflicting severer punishments. His handis lifted up, but the awful stroke 
seemeth to be suspended for a while, as if he were unwilling to proceed to 
extremities with us. Upon considering these things, that most affecting 
expostulation comes to my mind, which God condescended to make by his 
prophet Hosea, with regard to his people Israel, when in a very dangerous, 
_ backsliding state. ‘‘ How shall I give thee up, Ephraim ? How shall I del.ver 
_ thee up, Israel? How shall I make thee as Admah ? How shall I set thee 
as Zeboim ? Mine heart is turned within me, my repentings are kindled 
together. I will not execute the fierceness of mine anger ; I will not return 
to destroy Ephraim : for lam God, and not man, the Holy One it the midst 
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of thee.” Hos. xi. 8,9. Yet we find at length, upon their obstinately per- 
sisting in their disobedience and ingratitude, and abusing the methods of his 
indulgence, and even growing more and more corrupted, he saw it necessary 
to execute his awful judgments upon them, even to the utter subverting that 


kingdom, and subjecting it to a foreign yoke. God forbid that this should 


be our case! Let us, therefore, make a right use of the divine forbearance. 
We have hitherto had reason to sing of mercy as well as of judgment. Let 
us not, by our abuse of his goodness, provoke him to pour forth upon us the 
full vials of his penal wrath. With an ingenuous sorrow and self-abasement 
we should acknowledge our aggravated transgressions, our neglect and abuse 
of the privileges and advantages we have so long enjoyed, the contempt that 
hath been cast on his glorious Gospel, and the profaneness and dissoluteness 
of manners, which hath so much prevailed. On these accounts, let us hum- 
ble ourselves deeply before God, and implore his mercy, and contribute, as 
far as in us lieth, to the carrying on a work of national repentance and re- 
formation. — It is undoubtedly our duty, in the present conjuncture of affairs, 


when we seem to be entering upon a hazardous and expensive war, to exert 


our utmost efforts for assisting and supporting the government, and to apply 
ourselves to the use of all proper means which human prudence may sug- 
gest. But still we must get this fixed upon our minds, that whatever pro- 
jects may be formed for procuring national advantages, and promoting the 
public prosperity, all other expedients to make a people flourish without re- 
formation of manners, and without the knowledge and_ practice of religion, 
and public virtue, however they may seem to have an effect for a while, will, in 
the issue, prove ineffectual and vain. 

The most proper way we can take to avert impending judgments, to pre- 
serve and maintain our valuable privileges, and promote the public welfare 
and happiness, is not to express a clamorous zeal for liberty at the same time 
that we abuse it to an unrestrained licentiousness, than which nothing hath 
a greater tendency, both through the righteous judgment of God, and in the 
nature of the thing, to deprive us of our liberties ; but it is to endeavour to 
make ajust and wise improvement of our advantages, to maintain a strict re- 
eard to religion, probity, and purity of manners, and to guard against vice, 
libertinism, profaneness, and debauchery. This, and this alone, will preserve 
us a free, a flourishing, and happy people. God grant that this may be the 
blessing of these nations to the latest posterity ; and that we may long enjoy 
the light,of the glorious Gospel of Christ, shining among us in its genuine 
purity, and the inestimable advantage of a freedom to profess it, and to wor- 
ship God according to the directions of his word, and the dictates of our own 
consciences, without being exposed to persecuting rage and violence ! Happy 
nations that we still are! if we be but duly sensible of our happiness ! and 
careful to make a right use of our privileges !_ Whata glorious face of things 
would soon appear among us, if, as we have the best religion in the world, 
we took care to govern ourselves by its sacred rules, and to act under the 
influence of its divine instructions and important motives! Virtue, sup- 
ported and animated by the glorious hopes of the Gospel, would appear in 
its genuine sacred charms, and in its lovely beauty and excellence. Love, 
the true spirit of Christianity, would prevail, and produce a mutual for- 
bearance in lesser differences, at the same time that there would be a happy 
agreement in matters of the highest importance; there would be a zeal 
without bigotry, a liberty without licentiousness. The natural consequence 
of all this would be peace and harmony in larger and lesser societies. Such 
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would be the face of things among us, as far as could be expected, in this 


state of imperfection, if the religion of Jesus were firmly believed, and duly 
considered, and men would be more generally persuaded to give up them- 
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' selves to its divine conduct. This would render persons in high stations 


signally useful to the public, and ornaments as well as supports to their 
country. And at the same time sobriety, industry, temperance, and good 
order, would spread among the body of the people. Nor would true bravery 
and fortitude be wanting. For though superstition tendeth to produce mean 
and unmanly fears, true religion, and a steady belief of a wise and righteous 
providence, hath a tendency to fortify and establish the mind, and to pro- 
duce a real courage and greatness of soul, which will enable a man to meet 
death with a calm intrepidity, in a noble and just cause, and stand the 
shock of the greatest terrors. 

It is a reflection which hath frequently occurred to my mind, especially on 
occasion of the late dreadful judgments of God, how different, under the 
apprehension or pressure of an amazing calamity, must be the state of one 
that firmly believeth Christianity, and endeavoureth to govern his practice 
by its excellent rules, from that of the Atheist and unbeliever, or of the man 
who, though he professeth to believe the Christian religion, liveth in a plain 
contradiction to its sacred obligations. The former, however black and 


disastrous the face of things may appear to be, which naturally tend to create 


fears in the human mind, yet is persuaded, that all things are under the 
direction of infinite wisdom, righteousness, and goodness, and that we live in 
a world where every thing above, beneath, and on every side of us, is in the 
hand of God, and under the direction of his providence; who, as he can 
arm all his creatures against us, and make them the instruments of his just 
displeasure, so, if we be careful to please him, and approve ourselves in his 
sight, can make the whole creation around us to be, as it were, in a covenant 
of peace and friendship with us. Or if a good man be involved in the 
same outward calamities with others, as must often, without a miracle, be 
expected in calamities which happen to large communities, still he hath this 
to support him, that the great Lord of the universe is his father and his 
friend, and will cause those outward evils to turn, in the final issue, to his 
greatest benefit. Death itself, if this shall befall him, shall prove a real 


‘gain to him, and shall introduce him toa better world, and a nobler society. 


It is justly observed, concerning the man that feareth the Lord, that 
delighteth greatly in his commandments, that ‘‘ he shall not be afraid of 
evil tidings, his heart is fixed, trusting in the Lord,” Psal. cxi. 1,7. Not 
only may he say, upon good grounds, with the psalmist, ‘‘ The Lord is on 
my side, I will not fear: what can man do unto me?” Psal. cxvill. 6. And 
again, ‘‘ Though an host should encamp against me, my heart shall not 
fear; though war should rise against me, in this will I be confident.”’ 
Psal. xxvii. 2. But he may break forth into that noble strain of triumph, 
‘“God is our refuge and strength, a very present help in trouble. There- 
fore will not we fear, though the earth be removed, and though the moun- 
tains be carried into the midst of the sea: though the waters thereof roar 
and be troubled, and though the mountains shake with the swelling thereof.” 
Psal. xlvi. 1, 2, 3. On the other hand, the wicked and ungodly man, con- 
tinuing such, hath no proper resource, no solid comfort or support in a day 
of calamity, when all things seem black and dismal about him. _ For either 
he looketh upon them to be the effects of a wild chance or blind necessity, 
which cannot possibly be the object of a rational trust and confidence, and 
which leaves no room for hope, but in that which nature hath an abhorrence 
of, an utter extinction of being: or he apprehendeth them to be the just 
judgments of the wise and righteous Governor of the world, whom he hath 
offended by his sins. And vain it is to brave it against the wrath of heaven. 
Not to fear creatures like ourselves, in a just cause, argueth a noble and 
manly fortitude: but not to fear God, the Almighty Lord of the universe, 
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" 
is not courage, but madness. The only proper thing which remameth for 
such persons to do, and it is what reason, as well as Scripture, directeth to, 
is to humble themselves deeply under the mighty hand of God, and to flee 
to his infinite mercy, through Jesus Christ, in a hearty compliance with 
the most reasonable and gracious terms which he hath appointed, for 
obtaining an interest in his grace and favour. 

Upon the whole, the best thing that can be wished, for the honour of God, 
for the happiness of mankind, and for the real welfare of our country, is, 
that a hearty zeal for the knowledge and practice of our holy religion may 
have a revival among us; and that persons of all orders and conditions may 
join in contributing to promote its sacred interests. And notwithstanding 
the corruption too justly complained of, there are many, I am persuaded, 
among us, and may the number of them daily increase ! who are earnestly 
desirous to do this. Every man has it in his power to contribute something 
towards it, at least, by endeavouring to walk in a conversation becoming 
the Gospel. But there are some persons who have peculiar advantages for 
doing honour and service to Christianity. Those especially that are dis- 
tinguished by their high rank, their fortune and quality, should make use of 
the influence this gives them for recommending and promoting true religion 
and virtue, which will adda lustre to their titles and dignities, and is one 
of the best ways they can take to show their regard to the public happiness. 
Magistrates should account it their duty and ther honour to employ the 
authority they are invested with, for serving the interests of religion, and 
discountenancing vice and wickedness; since for this purpose they are 
appointed, that they ‘‘ may be for the punishment of evil-doers, and for the 
praise of them that do well.” And it is then that their authority will have 
its proper influence, when it is strengthened by that of their own good 
example. But above all, they who are honoured with the character of the 
ministers of the holy Jesus should make it the very business of their lives 
to spread and promote real, vital Christianity, to instruct the people in its 
important doctrines, and build them up in their most holy faith, and to 
enforce upon them the excellent duties it enjoins, by all the powerful and 
most engaging motives which the Gospel sets before us. And that 
their instructions may have the proper effect, it highly concerneth them to 
keep themselves free from the fashionable vices and follies of the age, and to 
endeavour to be ensamples to their flocks, by a well-tempered zeal, piety, 
and charity, and the virtues of a holy life. Thus will they not only do the 
highest service to religion, but procure the greatest honour to themselves, 
and the most just veneration for their sacred character, which, where it is 
not disgraced by a conduct unworthy of it, naturally demandeth the esteem 
and regard of all the true friends to religion and virtue. 

For these valuable and excellent purposes, may the God of all grace pour 
forth his Holy Spirit upon all orders and degrees of men in these nations, that 
as they bear the honourable name of Christians, they may ‘‘ adorn the doctrine 
of God our Saviour in all things ; and, being filled with the knowledge of his 
will in all wisdom and spiritual understanding, may walk worthy of the Lord 
unto all pleasing ; being fruitful in every good work,” 

I may be thought, perhaps, to have insisted too largely upon these things. 
But I cannot but think, that one of the principal things which ought to be 
proposed, in books written in defence of Christianity, should be not merely to 
promote the speculative belief of it, but to engage men to that which is the 
main design of its excellent doctrines, as well as precepts, a holy and virtuous 
practice, 
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N.B.—The subjects treated of in the Reflections on Lord Bolingbroke’s Letiers on the 


Study and Use of History, are not mentioned in this Index, as there is a copious Table 
of Contents preceding that Piece. 


ABBADIE, Mr.—His arguments to prove that Moses was the author of the Penta- 
teuch not fairly represented by Lord Bolingbroke, 328. 

ABBE DE Paris—The miracles pretended to be wrought at his tomb considered: 
and it is shown, that no argument can be justly drawn from thence to the 
disadvantage of the miracles wrought by Christ and his apostles, 208. 
The high opinion of his sanctity chiefly owing to his extraordinary austeri- 
ties, 231. He carried superstition to an excess, 232. Voluntarily and 
designedly hastened his own death, ib. His conduct and character of a 
different kind from that rational and solid piety recommended by the pre- 
cepts and example of our Saviour and his apostles, 234. 

ABRAHAM—God’s entering into covenant with him, had nothing in it unworthy of 
the divine wisdom and goodness, 352. It was designed to be of extensive bene- 
fit to mankind, 353, He didnot learn the knowledge and worship of the one 
True God from the Egyptians or Chaldeans, 343. 

ALLEGORIES OF THE OLD ‘TEstamENT—Not designed to be passed upon the peo- 
ple at a literal narration of facts, 338. 

AnceLs—The notion of them represented by Lord Bolingbroke, as owing to the 
ancient astrologers and professors of magic, 278. Yet he owns, that there 
are many orders of superior intelligences vastly exceeding the human kind, 
279. They are employed as the instruments of Divine Providence, ib. 


AnGeLs, Fatten—Nothing in the Scripture doctrine concerning them inconsistent 


with reason, Note, 372. 

Aposttes—An entire harmony among them in the Gospel which they preached, 
89. Wrongly charged with having worldly interests and advantagesin view, 
154. The revelation they published truly and properly the revelation of 
Jesus Christ, as well as that which he himself delivered in the days of his 
personal ministry, 353. 

Arneism hath a direct tendency to take away or pervert the natural sense of 
right and wrong, 51. Itis subversive of all virtue, 52. 

Atseists can only cavil; but cannot reason against the existence of the First 
Cause, 186. According to Lord Bolingbroke they only deny God, but the 
divines defame him, 247. Pretended alliance between them and divines, 289, 
Lord Shaftesbury seems to assert, that Atheists may be really virtuous, 48. 
Yet owns, that he that denies a Deity, sets up an opinion against the senti- 
ments of mankind, and being of society, and is justly punishable by the 
magistrate, 52. 

Arxey, Mr. Antnony—Author of The Main Argument of alate Book, entitled, 
Christianity as old as the Creation, fairly Stated and Examined, 80. 

Atkinson, Mr.—His Vindication of the literal Sense of three Miracles of Christ ; 
in answer to Woolston, 71. 

ATTRIBUTES OF Gop—Moral attributes necessarily included in the idea of the 
infinitely Perfect Being, 255. Inseparable from his wisdom, 257. Rightly 
distinguished from his physical attributes, 258. Lord Bolingbroke’s objec- 
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tions against ascribing moral attributes to God, according to our ideas of 
them, considered and obviated, 259. 


Barcuy, Mr. John—His Letters to the Deists, containing reflections on Lord 
Shaftesbury, 42. His second Letter to the Deists, in answer to Tindal, 80. 
His EL'ssay on Redemption, ib. ; 

Baxter, Mr. RicHarp—His Animadversion on Lord Herbert’s book De Veri- 
tate, 14, : 

Benson, Dr. George—An account of his book of the Reasonableness of Chris- 
tianity as delivered in the Scriptures, in answer to Christianity not founded 
on Argument,107. His Reflections on Deism fairly stated, 167. 

Bentiry, Dr. Ricnarp—His Remarks on Collins’s Discourse of Free-Think- 
ing, 57. 

Brerrow, Mr. Capel—His Answer to Deism fairly stated, 167. 

Biount, Mr. Cuartes—His notes on Philostratus’s account of the life of Apollo- 
nius Tyanzus, 25. His Religio Lave? copied, for the most part, from Lord 
Herbert, 26. He was one of the chief authors of the Oracles of Reason, ib. 
His argument against the worship of God through a Mediator, considered, ib. 
He acknowledgeth Deism not to be safe without Christianity, 27. 

Botinesroke, Lord Viscount—His Letters on the Study and Use of History, 447. 
His Posthumous Works, 242. We raiseth himself above all other writers 
ancient and modern, 243. His invectives against the Holy Scriptures, 244. 
Against the ancient philosophers, 245. And especially against ancient and 
modern Christian writers, 247. He charges those that differ from him with 
madness, 248, The main principles of his scheme represented, 249. He 
treats those as profane who talk of imitating Godin his moral attributes, 254. 
He offers several objections against ascribing moral attributes to the Deity, 
258. Yet in effect acknowledgeth those attributes, 263. He denies that 
God’s end in making man was to communicate happiness to him, 262. Pro- 
fesses to own ageneral Providence with regard to collective bodies, but denies 
a Providence, as extending to individuals, 267. The inconsistency of his 
scheme shown, and its ill consequences to mankind, 272. He acknowledges 
the great antiquity and usefulness of the doctrine concerning the immortality 
of the soul, and a future state, 280. Pretends neither to affirm nor deny it, 
281. Yettreats it as a fiction, ib. Will not allow that the soulis an imma- 
terial substance distinct from the body, 282. Attempts to destroy the moral 
argument for a future state, from the present unequal distributions of Divine 
Providence, 289. Sets up asan advocate for Providence, ib. His great incon- 
sistency in this shown, 290. He speaks with contempt of those that have 
written of the law of nature before him, 295. Asserts the universal clearness 
of that law to all mankind, and that no man can mistake it, 296. Yet owns 
that it is often mistaken, and affords a dubious light, 299. Makes polygamy 
to be a precept of the law of nature, 302. His loose way of talking about 
marriage, ib. Supposes modesty and chastity to have no foundation in nature, 
but to be owing to human yanity, 303. The pernicious tendency of his 
scheme, with respect to morals, 305. He denies that mankind have any 
need of extraordinary supernatural revelation, and endeavours to answer Dr, 
Clarke's arguments for it, 307. Yet his own scheme, contrary to his inten- 
tion, tendeth to show the usefulness and necessity of revelation, 322. 
His attempts to disprove the truth and authenticity of the Mosaic his- 
tory, 326. His charge against the Scriptures, particularly the Mosaic 
writings, for degrading the Deity to mean and unworthy offices and employ- 
ments, 349. And for ascribing to God human parts and passions, 355. And 
for commanding things contrary to the law of nature, 359. His objections 
against the Mosaic account of the creation, 366. . And of the fall, 367. The 
acknowledgments he makes in favour of Christianity, 382, He seems to give 
up several of the deistical objections, 385, His great inconsistency on this 
head, 386. He pretends that Christianity is arepublication of the doctrine of 
Plato, but more unintelligible than it, 387. And that the New Testament 
consisteth of two different Gospels, contrary to one another; that of Christ 
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and of St. Paul, 388. His invectives against this apostle, 389. Seems to 
acknowledge the Gospels to be credible and authentic records of Christ's dis- 
courses and actions, 394. Yet does all he can to destroy their credit, 395. 
The way he takes to account for the propagation of Christianity shown to be 
insufficient, 399. Pretends that Christianity has been of no advantage to 
the reformation of mankind, 401. His objections against the doctrine of a 
Mediator, and of redemption by the blood of Christ, 407. He endeavours 
to expose the Christian doctrine of future rewards and punishments, as absurd 
and contrary to the divine attributes, 419. Seems to deny the exercise of 
divine justice, either here or hereafter, 421. Finds fault with Gospel doc- 
trine of a future judgment, for teaching that men shall then be called to an 
account for the thoughts and dispositions of their hearts, 422. Pretends 
that, according to the representations made in the New Testament, men shall 
be saved or damned in the lump, without any regard to the different degrees 
of virtue or vice, 425. Objects against the eternity of future punishments, 
427. Remarkable acknowledgment of his on this head, ib. Pretends that 
future punishments cannot be reconciled to the belief of an All-perfect 
Being, 429. 

Braptey, Mr. Jonn—His Reflections on the Oracles of Reason, 28. 

BramMuaL.L, Archbishop—His writings against Hobbes, 24. 

Brown, Dr. Joan—His Essays onthe Earl of Shaftesbury’s Characteristics, 42. 

Brown, Mr. Simon—His Rebuke to a ludicrous Infidel, in answer to Mr. Wool- 
ston, 72. His answer to Dr. Tindal’s Christianity as old as the Creation, 85. 

Butiock, Dr. RicHarp—His answer to Collins’s Discourse of the Grounds and 
Reasons of the Christian Religion, 63. And to his Scheme of Literal Pro- 
phecy considered, 65. 2 

Buxnet, Dr. Tuomas—His Conferences, in answer to Tindal’s Christianity as 
old as the Creation, 79. 


CaNAANITES—The command for exterminating them not inconsistent with the 
law of nature, 94, 359. 

CauseE—According to Mr. Hume there is no connection between Cause and 
Effect ; nor isthere any way of knowing it, either by reason or by experience, 
170. The manner in which the Cause produces the Effect is inexplicable ; 
but this no argument against it, 172. 

CuanDLer, Dr., Bishop of Coventry and Litchfield—An account of his Defence of 
Christianity, from the Prophecies of the Old Testament—in answer to Mr. 
Collins’s Discourse on the Grounds, &c., 61. His vindication of it, in answer 
to the Scheme of literal Prophecy considered, 65. 

CuanDLer, Dr.Samver—An account of his Vindication of the Christian Religion, 
inanswer to Mr. Collins's Discourse on the Grounds, §c.,62. His Vindication 
of the Antiquity and Authority of Daniel's Prophecies, against the objections 
of the Scheme of literal Prophecy considered, 65. His Vindication of the 
History of the Old Testament—against the third volume of the Moral Philo- 
sopher, 97. His Witnesses of the Resurrection re-examined, and proved con- 
sistent—in answer to the Resurrection of Jesus considered, 122. 

Cuapman, Dr. Joan—An account of his answer to the Moral Philosopher, enti- 
tled Husebius, 90. 

CuinesE—Their ancient sages expressed themselves obscurely concerning the 
Deity, Note, 319. Great difference between them and Moses in this 
respect, ib. ss 

Curist taught religion with great simplicity, 383. Lord Bolingbroke pre- 
tends that he artfully engaged the Jews to put him to death, 415. The doc- 
trine of his being appointed to judge the world, pretended by the Deists to be 
of no use to mankind, 165. The usefulness and importance of it shown, ib. 

Curistian REVELATION has set the principles of natural religion in the clearest 
light, 10. Want of universality no just objection againstit, 11. A summary 
of the evidences for Christianity, 513, Its great usefulness and excellency 
acknowledged by Lord Bolingbroke, 384, It has contributed to destroy 
Polytheism and idolatry, and hasreformed many laws and customs, contrary 
to the law of nature. 401. It does not teach light and trivial expiations for 
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sin, 411. Itis not true, that the whole system of Christianity inspires and 
flatters the pride of the human heart, 416. Nor that it consists merely of un- 
intelligible doctrines, and useless institutions, 164. 

CrisTiANiTy not founded on Argument—A pamphlet so called, 99. Observations 
upon it, 100. Those represented by Mr. Hume as dangerous friends, or dis- 
guised enemies to Christianity, who endeavour to prove it by reason, 218. 

CuristiAns—Unjustly charged by Lord Bolingbroke with murmuring through 
this life against the justice of God; and therefore unworthy to taste of his 
goodness in a future state, 293. And with assuming that happiness consisteth 
principally in the advantages of fortune, Note. ib. Divisions among them no 
argument against the truth or certainty of the Christian religion, 4, 143, 497. 
The corruptions of professed Christians no just objection against true original 
Christianity, 166. 

Cuuss, Mr. Tuomas—Published several tracts, in which, under pretence of a great 
regard for pure, uncorrupted Christianity, he endeavoured to betray it, 
126. His Posthumous Works manifestly intended against revealed reli- 
gion, 127. His high pretences and self-sufficiency, ib, Denies a particular 
Providence, 128. Sometimes seems to assert a future state, at other times 
represents it as altogether uncertain, that no proof can be given of it, 129. 
He absolutely rejects the Jewish revelation, 132. But speaks very favour- 
ably of Mahometanism, 134. Professes to believe Christ’s divine mission as 
probable, ib. Yet endeavours to subvert the evidence by which it is proved, 
135. He represents the Scriptures as an unsafe guide, and of a pernicious 
tendency ; yet blames the Church of Rome for locking them up from the 
laity, and that this tendsto involve the people in the most gross ignorance, 
superstition, and slavery, 136. His attempt toexpose our Saviour’s precepts 
in his sermon on the mount, 138. He grossly misrepresents the Gospel doc- 
trine of atonement, 140, Pretends that the Scriptures were corrupted in the 
times of popery, 144. That the apostles changed the original scheme of 
Christianity as laid down by our Saviour, 152. And that they had worldly 
wealth and power in view, 153. He abuses St. Paul, 142, 154. Represents 
all religions as indifferent, 155. Sets up Deism as an infallible guide, 157. 
Runs a parallel between the progress of Christianity and that of Methodism, 
151. 

Crarenpon, Earl of—His Brief View and Survey of the pernicious Lrrors in 
Hobbes’s Leviathan, 24. 

Crarxe, Dr. Samuel—His Reflections on Toland’s Amyntor, 30. His answers to 
Mr. Collins on the immateriality and immortality of the human soul, 55, 
285. Invectives against him by Lord Bolingbroke, 248. Censured by his 
lordship for supposing that justice and goodness are the same in God as in 
our ideas of them, 254. And for representing God as having a tender concern 
for the happiness of man, 252. And for supposing that there are inequalities 
and disorders in the present state of things, and arguing from thence fora 
future state of retributions, 289. His arguments to prove the necessity of re- 
velation vindicated against Lord Bolingbroke, 307, 319. 

Crercy—Those of the primitive Church charged by Lord Bolingbroke with 
being a ven lawless tribe, and stirring up the people to tumults and insurrec- 
tions, 430. 

Crocuer, Bishop of—His Vindication of the Histories of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, in answer to Lord Bolingbroke’s Letters on the Study and Use of His- 
tory, 168. 4 

Cera Mr Anrnuony—Writes against the immateriality and immortality of the 
soul, and against human liberty, 55. His Dzscourse of Hree-Thinking, ib. 
Observations upon it,ib. He pretends to prove that there was a geacral 
alteration of the four Gospels in the sixth century,56. His Discourse on the 
Grounds and Reasons of the Christian Religion, designed to show that Chris- 
tianity hath nojust foundation at all,59. Anaccount of the answers that were 
made to it, 61. His Scheme of literal Prophecy considered, 64. Books pub- 
lished in answer to it, 65. Pretends that Christ's resurrection, if it could be 
proved, would not be asufficient proof of the truth of the Christian revelation, 
110. Remarkable passage of his concerning the ascribing human passions 
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and affections to the Supreme Being, 358. Unfair management in the French 
translation of his Discourse of Freethinking, Note, 59. 

Conyseare, Dr.John, late Bishop of Bristol—An account of his Defence of revealed 
Religion, in answer to Tindal’s Chrestianity as old as the Creation, 81. 
His argument to show that there is no necessity to produce the originals or 
attested copies of the Scriptures, 396. 

Counrry—Love of our country, how far countenanced and recommended by 
Christianity, Note, 35. 

Creation—Mosaic account of it simple and noble, 366. Vindicated against Lord 
Bolingbroke’s objections, 367. God's resting from the works of creation, 
how to be understood, 369. 

Cupwortu, Dr.—Unworthy censure passed upon him by Lord Bolingbroke, 247. 

CUMBERLAND, Bishop—His book De Legibus Nature. inanswer to Mr. Hobbes, 24. 
Charged by Lord Bolingbroke with metaphysical jargon and theological 
blasphemy, 247. 


Deism fatrly Stated, and fully Vindicated—A pamphlet so called, observations 
uponit, 158, That author's pompous account of Deism, and his way of stat- 
ing the question between Christians and Deists, examined, ib. 

Derists—W ho first assumed that name, 1, Mortal and immortal Deists, 2. Great 
differences among them about the main articles of natural religion, 5, 504. 
Their unwearied attempts against Christianity, and different attacks upon 
it, 74. Their specious pretences, and high opinion of themselves and con- 
tempt of others, 78. They often profess an esteem for Christianity, whilst 
they do all in their power to subvert it, 505. Their unfair and disingenuous 

conduct, 506. ‘They seem frequently to discard all moral evidence, and ad- 
vance maxims which seem to destroy the credit of all history, ib. Their in- 
consistencies and contradictions, 508. 

Dre_uce—General tradition of it, 327. 

Divines—Virulent reproaches and invectives against them by Lord Bolingbroke, 
247. Represented as forming a confederacy with the Atheists against the 
attributes and providence of God, 247, 289. And as worse than Atheists, 
247. Charged with denying the tendency of virtue to make men happy, 289. 
And with censuring their Creator in the government of the world, and accus- 
ing him of injustice, 289, 420. 

Divorces—Lord Bolingbroke’s wrong account of the legal causes of divorce, 405. 
Differences among the Jewish dectors on that head, 406. In what sense it 
must be understood that divorces were permitted to the Jews for the hardness 
of ther hearts, ib. 

Dovetas, Rev. Mr.—His Criterion, or Miracles examined, an account of it, 240. 


Epucartion of Children recommended—The great importance of it shown, and 
bad effects of neglecting it, 545. 

Eeyprians—their history in the hands of the priests, and concealed from the 
vulgar in hieroglyphics and sacred characters, 330. Their account of the 
exode of the Israelites out of Egypt not to be depended upon, 335. Their 
absurd account of the original formation of man, 368. There is no sufficient 
proof that Moses adopted their rites and customs, Note, 339. 

Evipence, Moral—The sufficiency of it shown for giving assurance of facts, 96, 
507. Thenear connection between moral evidence and physical, 176, 189. 
In some cases it yields a certainty, equivalent to that which arises from de- 
monstration, 223, 

EixprrRienceE—The abuse Mr. Hume makes of that word, 178, 187. How far, and 
in what sense it may be said to bea guide in reasoning concerning matters of 
fact, 188. Uniform experience is so far from being a full proof against the 
existence of miracles, that it affordeth no proof againstit at all, 192. 

ExpraTion by the blood of Christ—Disingenuous representation of it by Mr. 
Chubb, 147... And by Lord Bolingbroke, 411, 413. Itanswers the most va- 
luable ends, 412. 


Facts Extraordinary, by which the law of Moses was attested, were of the 
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most public nature, and the accounts of them coeval with the law itself, 517. 
Those accounts to be depended on as safely transmitted to us, 329. The 
same thing shown with regard to the facts by which Christianity is attest- 
ed, 198, 397, 518. 
Farts—That which is required in the Gospel not a bare speculative assent, 3, 
105. Notinconsistent with reason, nor to be opposed to it, 108, 403. The 
_ difference between faith and fiction resolved by Mr. Hume into a more lively 
and forcible feeling, Note, 218. ‘ os 
Fart of Man—The Mosaic account of it vindicated against the objections of 
Lord Bolingbroke, 369. 
Faruers of the Christian Church—Contemptuous representation of them by 
' Lord Bolingbroke, 247. 


Fosrsr, Dr. James—An account of his answer to Dr. Tindal’s Christianity as old — 


asthe Creation, 80. | 


Frerrainxers—Blamed by Lord Bolingbroke for a factious spirit, under pretence 


of liberty, 244. 

FRIENDsHip—The pretence that itis not required in the Gospel, considered, 57. 

Future state of rewards and punishments—Represented by Lord Herbert as an 
essential article of natural religion, 2. Deists divided about it, 1,6. Lord 
Shaftesbury insinuates that the belief of it may be of bad influence in 
morals, 33, 45. Chubb’svariations with regard to a future state, 129. This 
doctrine believed from the earliest antiquity, 280. A part of the primitive 
religion communicated to the first ancestors of the human race, 287, 319. The 
great usefulness of that doctrine acknowledged by Mr. Hume and Lord Bo- 
lingbroke, 539. Justly argued, from the present unequal distributions of 
Divine Providence, 183, 294. Toassure us of this, one important end and 
use of divine revelation, 317. It is plainly implied in the law of Moses, 
though not expressly mentioned there, 377. At the time of our Saviour’s 
coming it was not only denied or doubted of by many among the philoso- 
phers, but had little holdof vulgar minds, 379. And therefore a clear and 
express revelation of it was then necessary, ib. The Christian doctrine of 
future retributions vindicated against Lord Bolingbroke’s objections, 425. 


G.tpon, Mr, Charles—Published the Oracles of Reason, 26. Afterwards wrote a 
book against the Deists, entitled, The Dezst’s Manual, 29. 


Gnostics—Lord Bolingbroke’s pretence that the primitive Christians were Gnos- — 


tics, Note, 43]. 


Gop—Our notions of his attributes, though inadequate, not false, 261. Nobleidea — 
of God in the sacred writings, 349, 351. Concerning God’s being the tute- — 
lary God of Abraham, and of the people of Israel, 352. In the idea of God, — 
as represented in Scripture, there is-united the highest majesty, andthe most — 
marvellous condescension, 354. In what sense affections may be ascribed to — 


God, 357. 
GospELs—The spurious ones were never generally received in the Christian 


Church, and therefore no argument to be drawn from them to the prejudice 


of the true Gospels, which were received from the beginning as of divine au- 
thority, 30, 395. Pretended corruption of the Gospels in the sixth century, 


false and absurd, 56. The Gospels now received and acknowledged by Mr, 


{obbesand Lord Bolingbroke to have been written in the times of the apos- 
tles, and to contain a true accountof the discourses and actions of our Saviour, 
22, 394. Transmitted to us with an evidence which may be safely depended 
upon, 399, 518, Not necessary to have the originals or attested copies of them 


in our own hands, 396. Some copies of them so ancient as:‘to bring us near — 


to the first ages of the Church, Note 396. 


GoveRNMENT—Religion necessary to government, and Christianity particularly 


friendly to it, 384, 538. 


Grace Divine—Never mentioned by Lord Bolingbroke but in a way of sneer, — 


402. The notion of it not inconsistent with reason, ib. 
Greens, Mr. John—His letters to the author of the Discourse on the Grounds, &c. 

concerning the application made in the New Testament of passages in the 

Old, 63. “ 
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Haver, Mr. Joseph—His Discourse of the Nature, Kinds, and Numbers of our 
Saviours Miracles, in answer to Woolston, 72. His Immorality of the 
Moral Philosopher, and vindication of it, 90. His Rebuke to the Moral Philo- 
sopher for the errors and immoralities in his third volume, 98. His Consistent 
Chrestran, in answer to Mr. Chubb’s 7’rue Gospel of Jesus Christ asserted, 127. 

Hatysurton Mr.—His Natural Religion insufficient, and revealed necessary to 
Man's happiness, in answer to Lord Herbert, 15. 

Happriness—Differences among the philosophers about it, 315. Men apt to 
confound pleasure with happiness, ib. Divine revelation of great use to 
instruct men in the nature of true happiness, and direct them in the way that 
leads to it, 316. How it is to be understood that God made men to be 
happy, 266. fe 

Harris, Dr.—His Remarks on the Case of Lazarus, in answer to Woolston, 71. 


_ Hervey,Mr —His Remarks on Lord Bolingbroke’s Letters on the Study and Use 


of History, 168. 

Heataens—The sun the principal object of their adoration, 7. They were, by 
Lord Herbert’s acknowledgment, involved in universal darkness, 8. The 
wrong notions the vulgar entertain of God, 308. They worshipped a mon- 
strous assemblage of divinities, 309. True Theism among them passed for 
Atheism, ib. Their numberless ridiculous and cruel rites, 311. 

Henry Dr.—His Defence of Scripture History, in answer to Mr. Woolston, 72. 
His Discourse of our Saviour’s miraculous Power of Healing, ib. 

Hersert, Lord, of Cherbury—One of the first and most eminent Deists that 
have appeared among us, 2. The first that formed Deism into a system, ib. 
The five articles in which he makes all religion to consist, ib. The Deists 
themselves not agreed in them, 5. Those articles not so universally known 
and received among the heathens as to make any farther revelation needless, 
6. Set in the best light by the Christian revelation, 11. Answers to Lord 
Herbert, 14. Curious anecdote relating to him, with reflections upon it, 15. 
His pretence that no man can be certain of a revelation, except it be made 
immediately to himself, considered, 514, 

History—No impropriety in endeavouring to illustrate sacred history by pro- 
fane, 168, 327 

History, Mosaic—Its antiquity, impartiality, and excellent tendency, 324. Not 
forged in the time of the Judges, 331. See Moses. 


-Hoaptey, Mr. Benjamin, late Lord Bishop of Winchester—Ilis Queries addressed 


to the authors of a Discourse of Freethinking, 58. 


: Hosses, Mr.—Sometimes speaks honourably of the Holy Scriptures, 21. Allows 


the writings of the apostles to have been written by eye-witnesses, 22. 
Pretends that the Scripture depends upon the magistrate for its authority, 
and that he is the only interpreter of Scripture, ib. Allows men to deny the 
faith with their mouths, provided they keep it in their hearts, ib. The 
strange account he gives of religion, ib. Asserts the materiality and mor- 
tality of the human soul, 23. His principles destructive of natural religion, 
morality, and government, ib, Answers published against him, 24. 
Declares his persuasion, that the clergy did not falsify the Scripture in favour 
of their own power and sovereignty, 38. 
Hume, Mr. David—An ingenious, but very sceptical writer, 169.. Speaks highly 
in praise of his own performances, 169, 170, 235. Denies any connection 
between cause and effect, 170. The absurdity and ill consequences of his 
scheme, 171. Will not allow that we can have any assurance of the ex- 
istence of God by his works, because the object lies entirely beyond the 
reach of human experience, 178. His argument against a future state, 180. 
Remarks upon it, 181. Yet he acknowledgeth the belief of it to be of great 
advantage to mankind, 184. He intimates, that it is presumption in us to 
ascribe any attribute or perfection to God, 185. His Essay on Miracles, ib, 
Endeavours to show, that miracles are incapable of being proved by any 
evidence or testimony whatsoever, 186. Yet afterwards seems to allow, that 
they may admit of proof from testimony, except when wrought in favour of 
religion, 204. The insolent reproach he casteth upon those that believe 
Christianity, 191. He pretends that the miracles of the Abbé de Paris 
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much surpass those of our Saviour in credit and authority, 208. Represents 
those as dangerous friends, or disguised enemies, to the Christian religion, 
who endeavour to prove it by reason, 218. His odd account of the nature 
of faith, or belief, Note, ib. He attempts to cast a slur upon the Gospel- 
morality, 236. 

Humixity required in the Gospel—An amiable and excellent virtue, 238. 


Jackson, Mr. John—tTlis emarks on Christianity as Old as the Creation, 80. 
His Proof of revealed Religion from Miracles and Prophecies, in answer to 
The Resurrection of Jesus considered, 123. 2 

Ipras— Whether ideas can be ascribed to God, 265. Eternal ideas and essences, 
how to be understood, ib. Our ideas of reflection.as clear and distinct as 
ae of sensation, and often convey knowledge that may be said to be more 
real, 284. 

Ipotarry—Forbidden by the law of nature, 302, 361. The command for putting 
idolatrous Israelites to death, under the Mosaic constitution, vindicated, 361. 

Jurrrey, Mr. 'Thomas—His Review of the Controversy between the Author of 
the Grounds and his Adversaries, 64. Wis Christianity the Perfection of all 
Religion, in answer to the Scheme of literal Prophecy considered, €5. 

Jews—See Israelites. . 

ImiTation oF Gop—Those that speak of it charged by Lord Bolingbroke with 
impiety and Blasphemy, 254. 

INTERPOSITIONS, occasional—Not properly miraculous, nor inconsistent with the 
general laws of Providence, 270, 275, 76. 

InspiRATION—God’s communicating thoughts or ideas by inspiration, not incon- 
sistent with the laws of the intellectual system, or with the freedom of the 
will, 275, Inspiration, as it signifies an extraordinary action of God upon 
the human mind, acknowledged by Lord Bolingbroke not to be more incon- 
ceivable than the ordinary action of mind on body, or of body on mind, 306. 

Jones, Mr. Jeremiah—His Mew and full Method of settling the Canonical 
Authority of the New Testament, 30. 

IsrarLiteES—Probably more free from idolatry than the neighbouring nations, 
when they were first erected into a sacred polity, 133. Their Scriptures not 
designed to flatter their pride and presumption, 324, 347. Not driven out 
of Kgypt for leprosy, 336. The wisdom and propriety of setting them 
apart as a peculiar people, vindicated, 133, 337, 340, 344. Notwithstanding 
their frequent revolts, their law had a great effect in preserving the worship 
of God among them, in a manner which eminently distinguished them from 
the Heathen nations, 343, 380. They did not allow the worship of painted, 

-any more than of carved images, Note, 341. 


KNowLepce—Our knowledge not sufficient to discover to us the inward essences 


of things, but to prove their existence, and distinguish them by their pro- 
perties, 283. 


Larpner, Dr. Nathaniel—His Credibility of the Gospel History, 31. His Vindi- 
cation of three of our Saviour’s Miracles, in answer to Mr. Woolston’s fifth 
discourse, 72: 

Law, Mr.—His Case of Reason, or natural Religian fairly and fully stated, in 
answer to Tindal’s Christianity as Old as the Creation, 79. 

Law of Nature—Lord Bolingbroke’s contemptuous representation of those that 
have written on that subject, 295. His own account of that law considered, 
296. His pretence of the absolute clearness of that law to all mankind, 
contradicted by experience and by his own acknowledgments, 298. He 
denies any sanctions of that law with respect to individuals, 304, Pretended 
opposition between the proofs and evidences of the Law of Nature, and 
those of the Christian Revelation, 386. . os , 

Laws, Civil—Very imperfect measures of virtue, and not alone sufficient for the ~ 
security and improvement of it, 272, 305, 314. Many laws in all countries 
have been contrary to the Law of Nature, 314. Christianity has been of 
use to correct and reform many such laws, 401. . 
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Leann, Dr. John—Account of his Answer to Tindal's Christianity as old as the 


Creation, 82. His Divine Authority of the Old and New Testament asserted, 
in answer to the Moral Philosopher, 92, 95. His Remarks on Christianity 
not founded on Argument, 109. His Reflections on Lord Bolingbroke’s 
Letters on the Study and Use of History, 168, 447. 

Levires—Dr. Morgan’s extravagant computation of their revenues, 97. The 
appointment of them, and provision made for them, in the law of Moses, 
just and reasonable, 133. ‘The charge brought against them of massacreing 
three thousand men by Moses’ order, considered, 354. 

Le Morne, Mr. Abraham—His Treatise on Miracles, in answer to Mr. Chubb’s 
Discourse on that subject, 127, 218. 

Locxe, Mr. John—His observation on Lord Herbert’s five articles, 14, He 
proves the insufficiency of natural reason unassisted by revelation, in its 
great and proper business of morality, 166. His high esteem for St. Paul, 
154. He is charged by Lord Bolingbroke with a philosophical delirium, 
248. And blamed by him for representing the Heathens as deficient in the 
first article of natural religion, the knowledge of the one True God, the 
Maker of all things, 308. Lord Bolingbroke owns that he has reduced St. 
Paul’s doctrine of predestination within the bounds of credibility, 389. 
Remarkable passage of his concerning the reasonableness of giving assent 
to miracles upon a fair testimony, 229, 

Lonpon, late Bishop of, Dr. Gibson—His Pastoral Letters, in answer to Wool- 
ston and Tindal, 71, 79. 

Lonpvown, late Bishop of, Dr Sherlock—His Use and Intent of Prophecy in the 
several Ages of the Church, 63. His Trial of the Witnesses of the Resur- 
rection of Jesus, in answer to Woolston, 72. 

Lowman, Mr Moses—His Argument from Prophecy, in proof that Jesus was 
the Messiah, vindicated, 64. His Dissertation on the Civil Government of 
the Hebrews, 94. His Appendix to that Dissertation, in answer to 
Morgan, 97. 

Ly?retton, Sir George—His Observations on the Conversion and Apostleship of 
St. Paul, 125. 


ManomrranisM—Mr. Chubb’s favourable account of it, 134. He pretends it 
was not propagated by the sword, ib. The Mahometans not only expressly 
allow a plurality of wives, but that they may make use of their female 
slaves as often as they please, Note, 405. The revelation of Mahomet 
not necessary to establish the unity of God among Christians, 418. 

Mepratror—The Scripture doctrine of a Mediator doth not derogate from the 
Divine Mercy, 26. It is . doctrine worthy of God, and which makes an 
eminent display of the Divine Wisdom and Goodness, 408. The Heathens 
had some notion of the propriety or necessity of a Mediator; but Christi- 
anity sets it in the noblest light, 409. 

Messtan—Many of the Old Testament prophecies relate literally to the Messiah, 
and were so understood by the ancient Jews, 62. The Messiah foretold by 
the pr ophets, not merely a temporal prince, 91. 

Miractes—the pretended ones of Apollonius Tyanzeus opposed to those of our 
Saviour, 25. Mr. Woolston’s objections against them, considered, 67. 
Difference between the Popish miracles and those recorded in the Gospel, 
149. A series of uncontrolled miracles a proper proof of divine revelation, 
91, 93,514. Acknowledged by some of the Deists themselves to be of great 
force, 513. Uniform experience affordeth no proof against miracles, 192, 230, 
They are not impossible to the Divine Power, 192. Not contrary to the 
immutability of God, 193. Nor unworthy of his wisdom, and may answer 
very valuable ends, 193, 516. False miracles no just objection against the 
true, 206. The miracles wrought among the Jews, if really wrought, 
sufficient, according to Lord Bolingbroke, to have convinced them and 
other nations, of the divine authority of their law, 346. The same thing 
acknowledged by him with regard to those wrought in attestation to Chris- 
tiany, 392. Positive evidence for those miracles, and no evidence at all 
against them, 225. 
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Monrurron, Mons. de—His book in defence of the miracles wrought by the in- 
tercession of the Abbé de Paris, 209. 

Moratity of actions, according to Lord Bolingbroke, consisteth not in their being 
prescribed by God, but in their being the means of our acquiring happiness, 
304. Itisnot true, that morality was carried to the same extent by the 
heathen philosophers as it is in the Gospel, 313. Nothing so proper, by 
Lord Bolingbroke’s acknowledgment, to enforce moral obligations, as a true 
divine revelation, 315. 

Morat Sense—Lord Bolingbroke ridicules those that speak of it; and treats 
it as enthusiasm, 297. 

Morat Evidence and Certainty—See Evidence. 

Moraan, Dr. Thomas—An account of his Moral Philosopher, 85. He acknow- 
ledges the great usefulness of divine revelation in the present state of man- 
kind, and particularly of the Christian revelation, 85. But leaves no way of 
knowing when a revelation is really given, nor will allow us to receive 
any thing upon the authority of it, 87. Denies miracles or prophecy to 
be proofs of divine revelation, 88. His invectivesagainst the Old Testament, 
and against the ancient prophets, ib. He professes a great veneration 
for our Saviour, yet insinuates several unworthy reflections upon his person 
and character, 89. Pretends that the apostles preached different, and even 
contrary Gospels, ib. His pretence that the New Testament was corrupted 
by the Jews, examined, ib, Answers to the first volume of his Moral Philo- 
sopher, 90. An account of his second volume, and remarks upon it, 93. 
His gross misrepresentations of the Scripture-history, 92, 97. An. account 
of his third volume, and the answers to it, 97. 

MorrTIFICATION required in the Gospel—How to be understood, 237. 

Mosrs—Lord Bolingbroke’s invectives against his writings, 245, 323, 366. The 
great antiquity, impartiality, and excellent tendency of his history, 324. He 
was cotemporary to many of the facts he relates, and had sufficient assurance 
of the rest, 326, There is all the proof that he was the author of the Penta- 
teuch that can be reasonably desired, or which the nature of the thing admits 


of, 328. His history cleared from the charge of inconsistencies and contra-_ 
dictions, 334. He used none of the arts or palliating methods of the ancient _ 


priestsand lawgivers, 338. Vastly superior to the most celebrated legislators 
of antiquity, 339. Did not adopt the idolatrous superstitions of Egypt, 
340. Cleared from the charge of making mean ‘and unworthy representa- 
tions of the Deity, 349. His account of the creation of the world, and of the 
original formation of man, noble and rational, 366. The sanctions ofhis law 
considered, 375. Why he makes no express mention of a future state, 379. 

Mysrerirs, Pagan—Lord Bolingbroke’s magnificent account of their nature and 
design, 308. Yet owns that we know little about them; and that the absur- 
dities of Polytheism were retained in them, however mitigated, 309, Socrates 
would never be initiated in those mysteries, 309. . . 


Nature, Human—Original dignity of it asserted by Moses, 369. Itisnow ina 
corrupt state, 408. 

Nature, Law of—See Law. 

Natura Religion—No account of any nation that ever professedit in its purity, 
abstracting from all revelation, Note, 319. Set in the clearest light by the 
Christian revelation, 11. Nowhere so clearly taught and understood as 
among Christians, 85, 505. No opposition between this and the Christian 
revelation, or between the proofs of the one and of the other, 386. 


Nicuors, Dr.—His Conference with a Theist, opposed to the Oracles of Rea- 


son, 28. 
Nyz, Mr. Stephen—His Defence of the Canon of the New Testament, in answer 
to Loland’s Amyntor, 30. 


Paris—See Abbadie. 

Paut, St.—His conversion furnisheth a remarkable proof in favour of Chris- 
tianity, 19, 118. Not the author of a different Gospel from that of Christ 
and the other apostles, 93, 98, 389. His account of Jesus's having been seen 
by above five hundred brethren at once, vindicated against Mr. Chubb and 
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Lord Bolingbroke, 117, 394. His sense greatly misrepresented, and inju- 
rious charges brought against him by Mr. Chubb, 142; 154. Lord Boling- 
_broke’s invectives against him, 245, 389. His excellent character, 391. 
Vindieated against the charge of madness, 390, 

Pearce, Dr, Zachary, Bishop of Bangor—His Miracles of Jesus vindicated, 
against Mr. Woolston, 71. 

PrNTATEUCH—See Moses—Great conformity between the Hebrew and Samaritan 
code of the Pentateuch—a proof of its authenticity, 333. 

PuiLosopHErs—Insuflicient to recover mankind from the corruption into which 
they had fallen, or to guide them in religion, or moral duty, 10, 313. Lord 
Bolingbroke observes, that those of them who acknowledged the Monad 
neglected to worship him, 309. And that they conformed to the practice of 
idolatry, though not to the doctrines of Polytheism, ib. It is not true that 
there is no moral precept required in the Gospel but what they recommended, 
or that they all agreed what is virtue and what is vice, 313. The best and 
wisest of them were sensible of their need of a divine revelation, 319. 

Praro—Lord Bolingbroke speaks of him with great contempt ; the reason 
of it, 246. He pretends that Christianity is only a republication of the doc- 
trine of Plato, 387. His banter about Plato’s being the precursor of our 
Saviour, and inspired by the Holy Ghost, 387. Excellent things in Plato, 
but mixed with many errors, 388. 

Potycamy—According to Lord Bolingbroke allowed, and even required by the 
Law of Nature, 302. The contrary shown, ib. Barely permitted in the law 
of Moses ; not encouraged but rather discountenanced by that law,406. The 
prohibition of it under the Gospel an argument of the great excellency of the 
Christian revelation, 407. 

Potyturism—According to Lord Bolingbroke more conformable to the natural 
sentiments of the humanmind, especially in the first uncultivated ages, than 
the belief of the only Supreme Cause of all things, 308. Countenanced by 
the most ancient philosophers and legislators, who thought it dangerous to 
cure, and useful to confirm it, 309, 339. 

Prayer—Objections against it insinuated by Mr. Blount, 27. Mr. Chubb thinks 

: there is an impropriety in praying to God ; and that there is reason to appre- 
hend that it is displeasing to him, 128. Lord Bolingbroke seems to acknow- 
ledge it to be a duty of the Law of Nature, 301. Events coming in answer to 
Prayer no argument of their being miraculous, 274. 

PripE—Not encouraged by the Christian system, 416. The principal doctrines 
of religion attributed by Lord Bolingbroke to the pride of the human 
heart, 417. 

Proors—Absurd to require greater proofs than the nature of the thing can 
bear, 329, 392. 

Propuecy—The argument from it vindicated, 145. Wisely added to miracles, in 
proof of divine revelation, 146. 

Propuectes of the Old Testament—Not merely to be understood in an allegori- 
cal sense, 60. Many of them literally applied to our Saviour, 61. Others 
of them typical, ib. The double sense of prophecy vindicated, 63. Some 
of the passages which are regarded as prophecies only cited by way of ac- 
commodation, 63. 

Propuers, Ancient—Misrepresented by Mr. Collins, 57. Inveighed against by 
Dr. Morgan, as the great disturbers of their country, and causes of its 
ruin, 88. 

ProposirioNs—The truth of them to be acknowledged, when fairly proved, 
though we are unable clearly to solve the difficulties relating to them, 
931, 537. 

Provipencr—A particular one denied by Mr. Chubb, 128. _ Lord Bolingbroke 
pretends neither to affirm nor deny a particular Providence, yet argues 
against it at large, 268. The doctrine of Providence asserted and explained, 
269. It naturally follows upon the existence of God, and his creation of the 
world, ib. What we are to understand by a particular Providence, 269, 
The great importance of that doctrine shown, 270. The absurdity of Lord 
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Bolingbroke’s notion, that Providence regards men collectively, and not in- 
dividually, 270. His arguments against a particular Providence, proceed 
upon a false foundation, 273, He charges the doctrine of a particular Pro- 
vidence as owing to human pride, 277. His injustice in charging Christians 
with accusing Divine Providence in this present:state, 293, 420. 
PunisnMments, Future—The belief of them acknowledged to be of great use in 
this present state, by the Earl of Shaftesbury, 36. by Mr. Hnme, 184, 539. 
And by Lord Bolingbroke, 230. Not believed by many of the philosophers, 
and at the time of our Saviour’s coming generally disregarded, even by the 
vulgar, 317, 424. The Gospel account of future punishments vindicated 
against Lord Bolingbroke’s objections, 422. The degrees of punishment 
proportioned to the different degrees of men’s crimes, 425. ss 


Ranpoipu, Dr. Thomas—His Christians Faith a rational Assent ; in answer to 
/ Christianity not founded on Argument, 108. 
Ray, Mr. Themas—His Vindication of our Saviour’s miracles ; in answer to 
Woolston, 71. . 
Reason—Generally seduced by passion, 297. According to Lord Bolingbroke, 
appetites and passions are always of greater force to determine us than rea- 
son, 29. Reason was little informed by experience in the earliest ages, and 
made very wrong applications and false deductions from the law of nature, 
318. The greatest menin the Heathen world sensible that bare reason is 
insufficient to enforce doctrines and laws upon mankind without a divine 


authority, 319. 
RepEmprion by Christ—The doctrine of it worthy of God, 26, 410, 528. It 


does not encourage presumption, 413. Not contrary to reason, though not 


- discoverable by it, 414.—See Expiation. 

Rericion—lIts close connection with virtue, and great influence upon it, 52. 
Man born to religion, according to Lord Shaftesbury and Lord Boling- 
broke, 54. ; 

Repent—In what sense God is said to repent, 357. His repenting that he made 
man, how to be understood, Note, 357. 

REPENTANCE alone nota sufficient expiation or satisfaction for sin, 316, 409. 

Resurrection of Christ—His not showing himself after his resurrection to the 


chief priests no objection against it, 70, 119. Christ's resurrection, an article 


of the highest importance, and furnisheth an evident proof of his divine mis- 
sion, 109. The objections against the account given of it in the Gospel ex- 
amined, 69, 110. Lord Bolingbroke’s insinuations against it, 393. The evi- 
dence given of it every way sufficient, and suited to the importance of the 
case, 195. 

Resurrection of Jesus considered—A pamphlet so called, 110. Observations 
upon it, ib. Answers that were made to it, 122. 

REVELATION, Divine—Of great use in the present corrupt state of mankind, 9, 85. 
A divine revelation possible, 86, 131, 306, 513. ‘Che great need men stand 
in of divine revelation to instruct them in matters of the highest importance, 
11, 85, 307, 513. And to enforce moral obligation, 315. The supposing the 
necessity of revelation, doth not cast a reflection on Divine Providence, 320. 
Lord Bolingbroke’s own scheme, contrary to his intention, tends to show the 
usefulness and necessity of divine revelation, 322. A revelation communi- 
cated from the beginning to the first ancestors of the human race, 12, 318, 
320, 371. Revelation not designed to come with irresistible force, so as to 
constrain men’s assent, 322. When sufficiently proved, it ought to be re- 
ceived with the most profound reverence, with the most entire submission, 
and with the most unfeigned thanksgiving, 307. Its teaching things incom - 

rehensible, as to their manner of being, no just objection against it, 
385, 530, 5c7. 

Rewarp, Future—Promised in the Gospel; noble and excellent, 34,46. The 
being animated with the hope of it, consistent with the most eminent virtue ; 
and hath nothing in it disingenuous and slavish, but. israther an argument 
of a great and noble mind, 35, 45. It doth not hinder our loving virtue for 
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_ its own sake, but rather heightens our esteem of its worthand amiableness, ib. 
The rewards of a future state admit of different degrees, in proportion to 
men’s different proficiencies in holiness and virtue, 426. 

Ricuarpson, Mr.—His Canon of the New Testament vindicated, in answer to 
Toland’s Amyntor, 30. 


-Rinicute—Not the properest test of truth, 39. A turn to ridicule not the best 


disposition for making an impartial inquiry, 40. When wrongly applied, it 
hath often been of great disservice to religion and virtue, ib. 

Ricut—That maxim, whatsoeveris, is right, in what sense to be understood, 293. 
When properly explained it is perfectly consistent with the supposition of a 
future state, 294. 

Rogers, Dr.—His sermons on the Necessity of Revelation ; and remarks on Col- 
lins’ Scheme of literal Prophecy considered, 65. 

Roman Srate—Its prosperity, according to Lord Bolingbroke, owing to religion, 


and the belief of a Providence ; and the neglect of religion the cause of its 
ruin, Note, 539. 


Sacraments of the New Testament acknowledged by Lord Bolingbroke to be 
simple and useful institutions, 382, 

SackiFricEes—Of divine original and appointment, 409. The reasons and ends of 
their institution, 410. 

SaTisraction—See Expiation. 

Scriptures, Holy—Not corrupted by the Clergy, 38, 56. Nor by the Jews, 89, 
Nor by any others, 144, 397. Transmitted to usin a manner that may be 
safely depended upon, 91, 95, 106, 395, 517. Excellent tendency of the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, 348, 518. And of those of the New, 523. 
The important doctrines and facts so often repeated there, that no particular 
interpolations could destroy their usefulness or authority, 90,121. Not ne- 
cessary that the Scriptures should be more perfect than any other book, 
according to human ideas of perfection, 380. The argument from the inter- 
nal characters of Scripture,treated by Lord Bolingbroke with great contempt, 
392. The differences among Christians about the way of knowing the Scrip- 
tures to be the word of God, notso great as some would represent them, 162, 

SELF-DENI4L—Required in the Gospel, how to be understood, Its necessity and 
usefulness, 236. 


_. * Suartessury, Earl of—A fine writer, but inconsistent in his accounts of Chris- 


tianity, 32. Throws out frequent insinuations against the being influenced 
by a regard to future eternal rewards as of bad influence in morals, 33, 44, 
46. Yetacknowledgeththe belief of them to be an advantage and support to 
virtue, 36. Agrees with Mr. Hobbes in making the authority of holy writ 
depend wholly upon the civil magistrate, 37. Kndeavoureth to expose the 
Scriptures to ridicule, 38. His unworthy insinuations against the character 
of our Saviour, ib. Treats the sacred records asthe pure invention and artificial 
compilement ofa self-interested Clergy, ib. What he saith concerning ridicule, 
as the best criterion of truth, examined, 39. He places the obligation to vir- 
tue inits being conducive to our happiness, 48. Seems to erect such a 
scheme of virtue as is independent on religion, and the belief ofa deity, 49, 
His apology for doing so, ib. He fully acknowledges the connection there 
is between religion and virtue, and the great influence the former hath upon 
the latter, 52. 

SMALLBROKE, Dr., Bishop of St. David’s—His Vindication of our Saviour’s Mira- 
cles, inanswerto Woolston, 71. 

Socratres—Censured by Lord Bolingbroke for making the contemplation of God, 
and the abstraction of the soul from corporeal sense, the two offices of philo- 
sophy, 246. And for teaching his auditors to endeavour after a conformity 
to God, 254. Represented by Lord Bolingbroke as the apostle of the Gen- 
tiles in natural religion, as St. Paul was in revealed, 391. He fell in with the 
idolatries of his country, ib. * 

Sout of Man—Proved to be an immaterial substance distinct from the body, 283. 
The idea of thought not included in the idea of matter, 284. Intellect above 
the mere power of the motion and figure, 285. The rhe ge of God’s 
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superadding a power of thinking to a system of matter, absurd and unphiloso- 
phical, ib, Lord Bolingbroke’s objections against the immateriality and im- 
mortality of the soul answered, ib. He hath acknowledged several things 
that yield a strong presumption of the soul’s immortality, 287. The soul’s 
being naturally immortal doth not imply a necessity of its existence indepen- 
dent of God, ib. 

Souts of Brutes—No argument canbe justly drawn from them against the im- 
materiality and immortality of the human soul, 286. , 
Sprnosa—His argument against miracles, from the immutability of God, shown 

to be inconclusive, 193. He has taken pains to form Atheism into a system, 
50. According to him every man hath a natural right to do whatever he 
hath power to do, and his inclination prompts him to, ib. His principles 
/ subversive of all virtue, 51. 
Svacxnousn, Mr.—His Fair State of the Controversy between Mr. Woolston and 

; his Adversaries, 72. 

Sreppinc, Dr.—His Discourse of the Use and Advantage of the Gospel Revelation, 
in answer to the objections of Dr. Tindal, in his Christianity as old as the 
Creation, 80. His Defence of Dr. Clarke's Evidences, &c., against ditto, ib. 

STILLINGFLEET, Bishop—His Origenes Sacre, 28. Treated with contempt by the 

~ author of Christianity not founded on Argument, 504. And by Lord Boling- 
broke, 247. , erst 

Sykes, Dr.—His Essay.on the Truth of the Christian Religion, in answer to Col- 
lins, 63. His True Grounds of the Expectation of the Messiah, 65. 


Trnison, Mr., afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury—His Creed of Mr. Hobbes, 
examined, 24. 

Tuetsts, Ancient—Censured by Lord Bolingbroke for being seduced into a confe- 
deracy with the Atheists in acknowledging the present unequal distributions 
of Divine Providence, 246. And for teaching that God is just and good, as 
wellas powerful and wise, 252. And forsaying that God made man to com- 
municate happpiness to him ; and that he is a lover of mankind, 278. 

Turocracy, Jewish—How to be understood, 278, 353. Did not supersede the 
office of the ordinary magistrate, ib. 

TittoTson, Archbishop—His argument for the existence of God, from the consent 
of nations, answered by Lord Bolingbroke, yet in effect acknowledged by 
him, 251. Charged with. flattering human pride, in asserting that God 
passed by the fallen angels, but sent his Son to redeem man, 416. 

Tinpat, Dr. Matthew—His Christianity as old as the Creation, 74. A general 
account of his scheme, which is designed to set aside all revealed religion, 
and to subvert the authority of the Scriptures, ib. Observations upon his 
scheme, 76. The inconsistency of it shown, 77. Account of the answers 
published against him, 79. | . 

Tonanp, Mr. John—Fond of asserting paradoxes, 29. An admirer of the Pan- 
theistic, z. e., the Spinosan philosophy, ib. His Amyntor designed toinvalidate 
the authority of the sacred canon of the New ‘lestament, 30. He gives a 
catalogue of the spurious Gospels and writings falsely attributed to the apos- 
tles; and pretends that they are of equal authority with the present Gospels, 
ri great unfairness and disingenuity, ib. Answers published against 

im, ib. 
A ether by which the Gospel is transmitted is to be depended upon, 
8, 518. 

TRADITIONS of several nations conformable, in many instances, to the facts re- 
corded in the Mosaic history. Note, 327. 

TriaL—It is agreeable to the Divine Wisdom that there should be a state of trial 
and discipline appointed for mankind, 421, 428. 

Triniry—According to Lord Bolingbroke, a Trinity in the Deity was generally 
acknowledged among the ancient sages of all nations, 418. Those that hold 

“  itnot, justly charged with denying the unity of God, ib. hee 


Virtur—Not wholly confined to good affections towards mankind ; but takes in 
proper affections towardsthe Deity as an essential part of it, 52, 54. 
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Vorux, M. Des—His Lettres sur les Miracles, and his Critique générale du livre 
de M. de Montgeron, 209. | 


Wane, Dr.—His Appeal to the Miracles of Christ Sor his Messiahship, and his 
Demonstration of the Truth and Certainty of Christ's Resurrection, in 
answer to Woolston, 72. 

WATERLAND, Dr.—His Scripture Vindicated, in answer to Tindal’s Christianity 
as old as the Creation, 79. 

West, Mr. Gilbert—An account of his Observations on the History and Resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ, 123. 

Wuiston, Mr.—His Literal Accomplishment of Scripture Prophecies, in answer 
to Collins, and his Supplement to it, 63. 

Wurrtsy, Dr.—His Vecessity and Usefulness of the Christian Revelation, 15. 

Wirnesses for Christianity—All the ‘conditions requisite to make any testimony 
credible, concurred in them, and that in the highest degree, 198, 203. 

WottasTon, Mr.—Severe and contemptuous censure passed upon him by Lord 
Bolingbroke, 248. Represented as a learned lunatic, ib. He supposes that 
the soul is clothed with a fine material vehicle when it leaves the body, 286. 

Wootston, Mr.—His Discourses on our Saviour’s Miracles, 66. His gross 
scurrility, 67. His false quotations, and misrepresentations of the ancient 
fathers, ib. His disingenuity and prevarication, ib. Remarks on the 
account he gives of several of Christ's miracles, 68. The answers published 
against him, 71. 

Worsuip—Lord Bolingbroke seems to deny that any external worship is 
required by the Law of Nature, 301, 340. Revelation necessary to 
instruct us in the right manner of divine worship, 341. Neglect of public 
worship inexcusable in professed Christians, 541. 


ZEAL, preposterous kind of, for propagating infidelity—Not to be accounted for 
upon any principles of good sense or sound policy, 550. 

ZEALOTS among the Jews.—Their fury not justly chargeable on the Law of 
Moses, 363. Nor properly authorized by the instances of Phineas and 
Mattathias, ib. 
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